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PREFACE. 


SEVEN years since (this mode of calculation makes us think that 
our first grey hair may not be far off) we addressed the public—or, 
at least, our public, the women of the British Isles—in No. 1 of the 
ENGLISILWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGAZINE. 


Seven has always been held to be a mysterious figure. It is 
supposed to exercise a singularly powerful influence on the animal 
system. It has been used—and misused, probably—in all kinds of 
aldacadabraic combinations; and seven times seven, and seventy 
times seven years, were favourite periods with those who lived in 
times of yore. 


Possibly, then, having passed through the first seven years of 
its existence, our child, whose initials are E. D. M., may feel the 
potent spell working on its destiny. And verily do we think it is 
so; for it seems to us that it possesses a strength beyond its years, 
and a comeliness beyond its compeers and companions, and we 
shouldn’t be surprised if future editors, who have yet to learn how 
to “square at existence,” will, in seventy-times seven years, still 
serve the interests of the representatives of those for whom now it 
is our chiefest pleasure to labour. 


“Well, sir,” we fancy we hear some of our fair readers say, 
““we own you have hitherto done your devow, you have performed 
your promises (and that is something in these days), you have also 
told us a little, just a little, of what we didn’t know before—but 
this latter remark, mind, Mr. Editor, is in perfect confidence ;—but 
what are we to expect for the future ?” 

Undoubtedly, Ladies, it is quite fair to ask the question, and we 
will, with your permission, trace out a few of our arrangements for 
the Eighth Volume of the ENGLisHwoman’s Domestic MaGaZINe. 


I. 


‘ MIGNON; OR, THE STEP-DAUGHTER.” A Tale from the French 
of M. J. T. de Saiut Germain, Author of the “Story of a Pin,” &c. 
Illustrated. 


lv PREFACE. 


II. 
A series of life-like Stories, called “‘ AUNT MARGARET AND I.”” 
By the Author of “Four Days at Violet Cottage,” &c. Illustrated. 


III. 

“THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN Lonpon.” Being a Lady’s account of 
various scenes of interest in the metropolis of which she has been a 
witness. Illustrated. 

lv. 

“TALES OF THE OPERAS,” including “Satanella; or, the Power 
of Love,” “The Crown Diamonds,” “ Masaniello,” “‘ Der Freischutz,” 
“°¥1 Puritani,” ‘ Norma,” &c. 

vV. 

“Ports: THEIR Lives, Soncs, AND Homes.” Showing where 
they lived, how they lived, and what they wrote, with Illustrations: 
of their Homes and Dwellings. 

VI. 

“Wat We Tink or Ir; or, a Woman’s Opinions on the 
Topics of the Day.” 

Vil. 

‘‘ AMONGST THE AMERICANS; or, Mississippi Sketches.” By. 
Friedrich Gersticker. Illustrated. 

VILL. 

‘* Porsy OF THE PASSIONS; or, Quotations from the Poets on 
the Feelings and Affections.” 

1X. 

‘FASHIONS AND Work-TAs.et,” including all the new Dresses 
and new Bonnets, with Diagrams and Patterns for making Dresses, 
&e., and all the new Patterns for Fancy Work. 

x. 

* Domestic Recires, AND Tnincs WortH Knowina.” Tried 
and tested, gathered from all parts of Great Britain, We shall be 
exceedingly obliged to any lady who will spare a few moments to 
write out for us some of her choice recipes, and thus make the 
ENGLIsHwoMAN’S Domestic MaGazINnE a means whereby her 
knowledge and skill may be communicated to the world for the 
benefit of all. 

Here, then, have we sketched out some of the contents which 
we propose for the forthcoming Volume, and make bold to hope 
that the good wishes and valuable support of our thousands of fair 
patronesses will not be wanting during the further progress of the 
ENGLISHWOMAN’s Domestic Macazine. 


London, 18, Bouverie Street, April, 1859. 
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THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 
“ BABYLON.” 


“The world by wisdom knew not God.” 


Ix commencing a series of papers on 
some of the various forms of religious be- 
lief held by the ‘‘ world’s grey fathers,” we 
have selected as the subject for our first 
examination the idolatry of the most arn- 
cient city of which we have any authentic 
record, for Nimrod, the mighty hunter 
before the Lord, laid in the plains of 
Shinar, and upon the banks of the Eu- 
phrates—that ancient river, the river Eu- 
phrates—the foundation of ‘‘the daughter 
of the Chaldeans,” ‘‘ Babylon, the glory of 
kingdoms.” 

Nimrod and his deeds carry us back to 
the days of the flood—to the dispersion of 
mankind from the mountainous regions of 
Armenia—to the settlement of the sons of 
Cush (under the conduct of Nimrod him- 
self) in the country of Shinar, who, coming 
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from a land of mountains, and from the 
very shadow of Ararat itself, were dis- 
mayed at the apparently boundless plains 
stretched before their gaze at Shinar, and, 
dreading a second dispersion, commenced 
building a city for centralization, and a 
lofty tower, which might serve as a rally- 
ing point for the various members of their 
family, scattered over the vast sea of sand 
which surrounded them on every side. 
The confusion of tongues, which marked 
the anger of God, at their attempted dis- 
obedience, their dispersion, and the final 
destruction of their city and tower, are 
matters of history, into whose details we 
need not now enter, further than to re- 
mark that the learned Bochart informs us 
that the profane tradition concerning the 
tower is, that it was overturned by tem- 


2 


pestuous whirlwinds,* that Nimrod the 
projector was buried in its ruins, but that, 
ia after years, it was completed by Belus, 
who was not at all influenced by “ the 
judgment of the lip,” for he raised upon the 
ruins left at the confusion of tongues, that 
famous tower of Belus, so long accounted 
one of the wonders of the world, and of 
which the Greek historians have left us 
such glowing accounts, Around this tower 
gradually arose the city, which was, for so 
many generations, the * glory of king- 
doms,” and which eventually was 60 
greatly indebted to the Assyrian Queen 
Semiramis—to Nebuchadnezzar and his 
daughter Nitocris—for so much of its mag- 
nificence. 

Babylon, or Babel, is supposed to have 
derived its name from having had its prin- 
cipal temple dedicated to the god Bel—the 
deified personification ef the sun—for the 
word Label means, literally, “the gate or 
city of Bel.” 

This tower of Belus, then, was a temple 
and high altar to the sun, great solar 
temple, built to front the four cardinal 
points, having zodiacal figures sculptured 
on the wall. 

Herodotus, who visited Babylon about 
400 years before the Christian era, saw 
this tower standing in decaying glory. He 
tells us that, in the centre of each division 
of the city, there was a circular space sur- 
rounded by a wall, in one of which stood 
the royal palace; the temple of Jupiter 
Belus occupying the other, its huge gutes 
of brass still remaining. It was a square 
building, each side of which was two 
furlongs; in the middle of this square a 
tower rose, of the solid depth and height of 
oue furlong—that is, twenty feet higher 
than the great pyramid of Memphis—upon 
which, resting as a base, rose seven other 
turrets, built in regular succession. The 
ascent was on the outside, winding from 
the ground tothe highest tower, in which 
was a large temple, and in the temple was 
a bed well farnished, and near it a golden 
table; but there was no imace within, nor 
did aay one remain there by night, only a 
native female—one whom the god had 
ehosen in preference to all others, as said 
ela A Sn ne nae ie nk 

* It is a very significant fact that the ruins of 


this tower of Bens are called to this very day, by 
the natives, Mujcliba, ¢.¢., the overturned. 
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the Chaldeans, who were priests of the 


Lower down was another temple or 
shrine, where stood a large golden* image 
of the god, and near it was placed a largo 
golden table, and a pedestal and a throne 
of the same precious metal, worth, accord- 
ing to Chaldean computation, 800 talents 
of gold; and out of the shrine wasa golden 
altar, and, besides this, there was another 
altar on which sheep were offered, for it 
was not permitted to sacrilice on the 
golden altar, except sucklings only. (Mark 
that latter clause in connexion with the 
merciful arrangements of the Levitical law 
—‘* Whether it be a cow or a she-go:t, ye 
shall not kill it and her young both in one 
day.”) 

And upon the greater altars the Chal- 
deans offered every year a thousand talents’ 
worth of frankincense at the time when 
they celebrated the festival of their gol. 
There were also in it many private offor- 
ings made by individuals, consisting of 
statues, censers, cups, and sacred vessels of 
massive gold, constituting property of im- 
mense value. On the top, Semiramis 
placed three golden statues of Jupiter, 
Juno, and Rhea. The first was forty feet 
hich, and weighed 1,000 Babylonish 
talents. The statue of Rhea was of the 
same weight; the goddess was seated on a 
golden throne with lions at each knee, and 
two serpents of silver. The statue of Juno 
was erect like that of Jupiter, weighing 
800 talents. She grasped a serpent by tlie 
head with her right hand, and held in her 
left a sceptre enriched with gems. A table 
of beaten gold was common to these three 
divinities, weighing 500 talents. On the 
table were two goblets of thirty talents, and 
two censers of 500 talents each, and three 
vases of prodigious magnitude. The total 
value of the precious articles and treasures 
contained in this monument of idolatry has 
been computed to exceed one hundred and 
twenty millions sterling. 

The purposes to which this building 
was appropriated have, of course, varied in 
some degree with the changes in opinions 
and manners of successive gencratious. It 
seems, indecd, to have always existed in 
derogation of the Divine glory. Conse. 





* Diodorus also mentions a colcssal gold statue 
of this god. 
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crated at first to the immoderate ambition 
of the children of the Deluge, its first 
priests made it a temple of the sun and 
the host of Heaven; and at last, in the 
natural progress of corruption, it became a 
shrine of the grossest idclatry, and was 
polluted by the vices which generally ac- 
companied the observances of heathen 
superstition. 

Archbishop Tennison supposes that the 
tower of Babel was dedicated by its builders 
to the sun, as the most probable cause of 
the drying of the waters—at any rate, it 
was a temple within and an observatory 
without, the seven turrets of which we 
have already spoken as rising so gradually 
one above the other, marking the seven 
planetary deities worshipped therein— 
while the resting-place in the centre was 
the chosen spot for the profound and un- 
wearied philosophical investigations. 

The two leading Babylonian deities were 
the sun and fire, and the great difference 
between their worship and the worship of 
the Persians appears to have been, that the 
latter used no images in their adoration 
(unless the delineation of the sun and fire 
on the walls of their caverns can be so 
considered), but the Assyrians used them 
perpetually, profusely, and in vast variety. 

At Babylon the observation of the stars 
which led to astrology was confined to the 
priests, who were the Chaldeans—a caste 
celebrated in that city as priests and 
astronomers. Being also rulers, they oc- 
cupicd, with regard to that nation, the 
same relation as the Brahmins do to India. 
In Scripture they are called Chasdim ; and 
we conceive them to have been a foreign 
tribe which came from the North at some 
unknown period, and conquered Babylon. 

Whether the Chaldeans or the Egyp- 
tians were the most ancient race of 
astronomers has been a subject of warm 
debate among the learned in all ages. The 
former boast for the patron of their order, 
Belus, the founder of the mighty fabric 
that bears his name. 

Indeed, to suppose that our antedeluvian 
ancestors were indifferent to the study of 
that exalted science which is the source of 
such sublime delight to so many of their 
posterity, that for 1,600 years they could 
be uninterested spectators of the celestial 
bodies performing, with undeviating regu- 
larity, their vast revolutions, would be an 
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inault to their memories; but more than 
this, the diligent observation of the periods 
of rising and setting of the heavenly bodies 
was absolutely necessary to them in their 
agricultural pursuits; and it was most 
important to them in travelling over the 
vast sandy and level plains of their own 
country and Arabia, to have a celestial 
guide to direct their way over those path- 
less deserts. 

Unhappily these great men were dazzled 
and deluded by the beauty and lustre of 
the heavenly host; they adored instead of 
observing, and paid their devotions to the 
orb of created light instead of the Creator 
of light Himself. 

From this central region of Chaldea, 
from this contaminated plain of Shinar, 
gradually flowed out that torrent of 
idolatrous worship which, in a short time, 
inundated nearly all the nations of the 
earth. The names of the deities indeed 
were changed, for there were Gods many, 
and Lords many, but the objects were still 
the same. In whatever region of the 
earth this infatuated race of ignicolists 
took up their abode, the sacred fire began 
immediately to burn, and the obelisk and 
the pyramid shot up to the honour of the 
solar deity and the queen of heaven. 

But although the Chaldeans paid ex- 
ternal homage to the sum, moon, and stars, 
which they believed to be eternal, their de- 
votion was not wholly directed to the 
material orbs, for they supposed them to 
be animated by intelligent beings of various 
rank and power in the universe, who made 
these shining spheres their habitation, go- 
verned their motions, and guided their in- 
fluences. 

It appears that, like other nations of 
antiquity, they deified all their deceased 
sovercions who had in any degree dis- 
tinguished themselves. The founder of 
Babel was, after his death, changed into 
the constellation Orion, and worshipped as 
such, and Semiramis was worshipped at 
Babylon as Mylitta, and changed into the 
constellation Succoth-Benoth,* ¢. ¢., the 
Pleiades of the Greeks. Fut Pul, or Bel, 
or Beius, to whom Tiglathpileser of Sacred 
Writ, or Ninus of profane writers, erected 
an image, was evidently their tutclury 








* Mentioned IT Kings, xvil., 30, as the “ Taber. 
nacles of the Daughters.” 
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individual born under their sway, ‘ and 
Nebo, supposed to have been the same with | with whose beauty being delighted, they 
Chemosh or Baal-peor of the Moabites, | took them to be gods ;” therefore Babylon 
called by somo the planet Mercury; but | is now no more the ‘“ Lady of Kingdoms, 
little more is known of him than that he is} nor the “Beauty of the Chaldee’s excel- 
understood to have been consulted as anjlency,” for God, even our God, has over- 
oracle: to which may be added Rach, | thrown her, and made her like unto Sodom 
Nego or Nergal Merodrach, who were | and Gomorrah, and all the graven images 
objects of worship in this capricious city,} of her gods hath Ho broken unto the 
which appears to have been the resort of | ground. 
all idols. This latter deity is thus alluded] For 2,000 years has the “ cry of dolciul 
to by the prophet Isaiah, who crics— | creatures’ re-echoed through the solitary 
‘‘Publish and conceal not; say, Babylon | plains of Shinar; the owls dwell and tlic 
is taken, Bell is confounded, Merodrach is | satyrs dance there ; the wild beasts of thc 
broken in pieces, her idols are confounded, | islands cry in their desolate houses, and 
her images are broken in pieces.” dragonsin their pleasant palaces; and nearly 
The epistle of Jercmy the prophet, ap- | all that remains to mark the site of the first 
pended to the book of Baruck, contains a} and grandest monarchy is a huge moun- 
view of their ceremonies, their temples, and | tainous mass of ruins on the west of the 
their priests, which gives a very revolting | Euphrates, beariug the name of Birs Nim- 
picture of grossness and depravity. Not | rad, 7. e., the tower ofe Nimrod, rent from 
only was immorality encouraged by ex- | the top nearly half way to the bottom, and 
ample, but human victims were sacrificed | at whose foot lic several unshapen masses 
in order to appease the imaginary deities | of fine brickwork, still bearing traces of « 
of a barbarous people. violent fire, which has given the whole a 
The Chaldeans divided the zodiac into | vitrified appearance, and apparently having 
twelve spaces, each being distinguishcd by | undergoue the ‘action of its fiercest leat. 
a sign, and throughout which the several | “Behold ihe land of the Chaldeans; this 
planets performed their revolutions. Tlicse | people was not till the Assyrian founded it 
bodies were six in number, enumerated |for them that dwell in the wilderness; 
according to their respective share of in- | they sct up the towers thereof; they raiscd 
fluence, as follows: —The Sun, Saturn,| the palaces thereof; but He brought it to 
Mare, Venus, Mercury, and Jupiter; and{ruin! so let all thine enemies perish, O 
they were denominated interpreters, as | Lord!” M.S. kh. 
vortending, by their motions and aspect, 
the will of the gods. paca 
Under the planets they ranged thirty THE TRIBUNE’S DAUGHTER 
stars, which they called counselling gods, aes 
half of whom took cognizance of what was By ees “ee See eye pn eee ee 
done under the earth, the other half of| Neariy two thousand years ago, and 
what was done by men or in the Heavens; | about the time of the vintage, the broad, 
and they taught that, once in ten days, }down-pouring sun tinted gorgeously the 
one of the superior stars descended as a | pine-crested Appenines, and danced on the 
messenger to the inferior, and vice versd, | green slopes of the Campania. 
by which a regular correspondence was} Standing in the Via Appia, as it led 
kept up. Of these deities there were | from Pompeii, round the lower side of the 
twelve chief, one of whom was assigned to | mountain, and branched off, in one direc- 
each month of the year and section of the | tion over the Sebetus, towards Neapolis, 
zodiac. Qut of the inferior stars, again, | the other towards Nola, the spectator be- 
they selected twenty-four, placing twelve | held to the north, majestically springing 
towards the north pole and twelve to the | up, the vine-clad sides of Vesuvius, stand- 
south. All these luminaries were believed | ing in bold relief against the blue depth of 
to exercise great power over the fortunes| heaven beyond. Far past appeared the 
of men, and, from their aspects and position | mountains of Samnium, their snow-covered 
with reference to each other, they predicted | tops cleaving the distant sky. Over the 
all of good or evil that should befal the | Campi Phlegara, westward the eye roamed 


divinity. Other Babylonian deities were 
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with delight, as houses, veage and pas- 
ture-lands met the glance. Further still 
were the waters of the bay of Cume—the 
marble mansions of Neapolis—and Baiz, 
the city of baths, lay slumbering on the 
shore of the tranquil sea. 

Beneath, nestling in the odorous air, lay 
Herculaneum; and eastward, down the 
shores of the Tyrrhenian Sea, stood its 
neighbour city, Retine. Some ninety 
stadii beyond that, again, were upreared 
the stately proportions of Pompeili—a 
miniature Rome. On a curve of the 
southern waters stood the rich city of 
Stabix, while beyond the Campanian pro- 
montory was the fair island of Caprea, 
like a rich gem within a dazzling and 
flashing setting. 

The lovely and animated scene—with 
shepherds in the distance, vine-dresscrs at 
hand, and galleys of every kind and size 
dotting the blue waters—had an admiring 
witness in the person of a young patrician, 
who had evidently driven in his biga from 
the Immortal City on « visit to its smaller 
rival, Pompeii. He had stopped his beauti- 
ful steeds in the very midst of their wild 
haste, and fixed them, for a moment, in 
an attitude inexpressibly graceful and 
striking. 

His biga, elaborately carved, was of the 
usual size and construction. The wheels 
were bound with bronze tires, elegantly 
wrought. The harnessing was of silver, 
and the bells which adorned the furniture 
of his steeds jingled sweetly with every 
motion of the faultlessly formed animals. 

The patrician was a vouth of about five- 
and-twenty, of a tall, commanding figure, 
and with a face bold in outline and 
strikingly handsome in its features. His 
rich attire bespoke rank as well as wealth ; 
and leaning over the head of his car was a 
richly chased hunting spear. 

His eyes kindled as they roved over the 
wide expanse, and his passionate rapture 
burst forth. 

“ Tt is beautiful, by Spor!” he exclaimed. 
“‘T have seen naught in the virgin loveli- 
ness of barbaric lands to surpass the pic- 
ture; and the glorious old mountain rises 
heavenwards, as though reeling beneath 
its weight of purple berries. But I must 
not tarry, for Theseis, my beautiful be- 
trothed, will expect me. First to the baths, 
to gather the news, and then to the house 
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of the tribune. On, my good steeds, on! 
The starry giant will soon be high in the 
heavens, and the shade will be the more 
ateful ;” and shaking the reins, his 
orses bounded onwards towards Pompeii, 
leaving a cloud of dust behind them. 

As he advanced to the city the road be 
came more crowded. People were going 
to and fro. Here and there the biga of 
some fashionable Pompeiian dashed by, 
while, in the distance, a squadron of Roman 
cavalry was seen to rush past in full 
gallop—the tribune’s crimson tunic hoisted 
on a@ tall spear, and the golden eagle 
carried by a stalwart bearer, and sur- 
rounded by gleaming axes. Rude wains, 
bearing amphore of wine, fruits, vege- 
tables, or other prodnce for the market, 
went groaning on. In short, ull exhibited 
the suburban bustle of a Roman city two 
thousand years ago. 

Presently the biga of the patrician 
dashed through the gate of Nola, before 
which stood the sentinel, and bearing on 
his shoulders his ponderous axe. The car 
was now threading the city streets, when 
suddenly the horses stumbled—fell—but 
instantly regained their feet. The evil 
omen called up a slight pallor into the 
cheeks of the Roman, as he muttered 
‘* Avertit ;” but the next moment he halted 
in the street of Fortune, in front of the 
baths of Antoninus, the broad portico of 
which was already crowded with the gay 
youths of the city, discoursing of the games 
preparing In the circus—of a fresh Nu- 
midian lion—of the new sect of Christians, 
already establishing itsclf in despite of the 
fiercest persecutions—of an appalling ru- 
mour foreteclling a dreadful eruption of 
Vesuvius, to be expected daily—of <he 
loveliness of Theseis, daughter of the re- 
nowned tribune Medon—and of matters 
still more trivial or general. As the pa- 
trician, whose name was Labeo, descended 
from his biga, and gave his horses in 
charge to slaves attending the bath, his 
quick ears caught the sound of the beloved 
name, spoken by one whose voice mado 
the quick blood tingle hotly at his heart. 

Turning, he beheld a richly garmented, 
highly-scented gallant of the city, whom 
he recognized with a haughty and negli- 
gent bend of the head, murmuring, as he 
went forward through the crowd— 

“So, so! Eumolpus here, when I 
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deemed him in Sicily; and with her name 
on his vile lips, too! He, who worships 
Mercury and a pair of dice! For three 
nights in suecession have I dreamt of evil, 
coupled with him; but I am here now, 
and that shall be protection sufficient.” 

In his turn, Eumolpus muttered between 
his teeth— 

‘¢So, Labeo hath arrived, then; and, as 
I hear, betrothed to Medon’s daughter. 
To avenge an insulting rejection, and to 
bear off the prize, it is necessary no time 
were lost. This very night be it, then! 
Now to my familiars, and next to the feast 
—and then—then———” and, so muttering, 
the roué went his way. 

Meantime, Labeo had threaded his way 
through the curie or assembly-rooms of the 
baths, and, calling for the assistants, was 
led to the hkypocausteum, or hot rooms of 
the bath, whence, the indispensable duties of 
this much-prized luxury being over, his 
garments re-arranged, with some slight 
change of form, once more over his Anti- 
noiis limbs, he emerged, again remounted 
his biga, and, winding now by the palaces 
north of the Amphitheatre—among which 
were the Villa of Julia Felix and the 
Forum Boarium—he went forth by the 
gate leading to the Sarnus, and, winding 
through groves of olives and myrtles, 
approached at last a smal] but elegant 
villa, whose gilded dome arose out or a 
mass of foliage, and which was built on a 
picturesque peninsula formed by the course 
of the river, and not many farlongs from 
the sea itself. Entering at the gate, and 
descending at the door, he found a frank 
and hearty soldier's welcome at the hands 
of the tribune Medon, and the next 
moment stood in the presence of Theseis, 
whose loveliness he admitted to himself, 
though of a grand and stately order, had 
not been overdrawn. 

She was seated beside a frame filled with 
a curious network glowing with colours, 
and so engaged with this tapestry, that she 
had not remarked the entrance of her 
father and the youth, who gazed upon her 
in quiet rapture. The majesty of beautiful 
woman was struggling for mastery, as it 
were, with those charms which form the 
rich graces of girlhood. Her affluent hair 
was gathered into a net and fastened by a 
kind of fillet. The long, flexible fingers, 
as she plied her task, moved to and fro 


with a practised dexterity, which proved 


the employment to be familiar. Ata dis- 
tance from her sat her attendant, a dark- 
haired girl from Rhegium. 

“Welcome, noble Labeo! thon art wel- 
come by the head of Numa!” cried the 
soldier, frankly clasping his guest's hand 
once more. “ How, now, Theseis, hast 
thou no welcome here? Methinks those 
cheeks tell a different tale. Aha, I thought 
60 |” 

As she rose and advanced, a rich carna- 
tion suffused her cheeks, but, with unde- 
monstrative dignity, she held forth her 
hand and bid her betrothed welcome. 

“‘ Happiness and health wait on the fair 
Theseis!” said Labeo. 

“‘} thank you, I am well,” she replied: 

‘““The household gods have a rival in 
their worship, eh, my Labeo!” said the 
tribune laughing; “ but come, it draws 
nigh the hour of dinner, and I must hence 
to Gaeta ere the eve sets in. Ho, there!’ 
and he clapped his hands, * bid the slaves 
to turnish the tables. Let us hasten; ye will 
have time enough to exchange thoughts and 
words when Iam on my way. The moon- 
shine and tle myrtle groves, they say, aid 
lovers when they’re dumb; but come, lead 
in, Labeo, lead in, and let’s to our repast.” 


The reader wil] have judged by this that 
the young patrician and the tribune's 
daughter were by no means strangers to 
each other—that they had met, and loved, 
and were betrothed tocach other. It is not 
here essential to enter into the story of their 
earlier attachment. Labeohad distinguished 
himselt in the wars under the eye of the 
tribune, and the latter held the young man 
in respect. That the profligate Eumolpus 
had sued for the hand of Theseis and been 
repulsed, may be easily guessed; how he 
succeeded in the base designs he had 
formed will presently be seen. Leaving 
our friends for the present to their repast, 
we will now change the scene. 

At the house of the rowé Eumolpus, 
in the southern suburb, were also assem- 
bled his guests, crowned with flowers, 
and clad in festal garments. ‘The dinner 
was already over, and the rich and rudd 
Falernian was passing rapidly around, 
Gushes of melody from wnseen musicians 
filled up the pause in the conversation, 
which just now began to flag. The guests 
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were severally enjoying the sweet strains 
that fell upon the ear, while an enervating 
atmosphere filled the chamber, owing to 
incense that stole subtly out of the lighted 
lamps, and the wine was rapidly coursing 
in their veins. 

After having poured ont a libation to 
Bacchus, and re-crowned his locks afresh, 
Eumolpus spoke to one who was reclining 
near to him. 

““Come, my brave!Cretan,” said he, 
‘pledge me a health to all. Ah, here’s 
the true philosophy of life, where all its 
fears and its doubts resolve themselves into 
but one sentiment.” 

‘And what is that ?” asked Statins the 
poet, with an eye that was beginning to 
swim somewhat mistily. 

“Tio, ho!” Jaughed the Cretan, holding 
up his goblet, “a poet, and not know that ¥’ 

“Truly,” answered Statius, ‘‘ the philo- 
sophy of life, with its doubts and its fears, 
sounds well enough over the bowl, but, 


when cxamined, these are but so many |. 


words,” 

“It is what Epicurus has pronounced,” 
broke in Eumolpus; “the present and its 
enjoyments, and the future for itself!” 

“And how are we to reconcile this 
truest of all creeds, since the divine insti- 
tutes of Bacchus, with the teachings of 
these Nazarenes ?” demanded a handsome 
Arcadian from the banks of the flowery 
Alphens. ‘Those gloomy vestibules be- 
yond death and the tomb, leading to other 
than the Elysian fields, through which 
they say the souls wander to judgment to 
come, have made the very augurs shudder. 
Pan, they say, is dead, and the great cry 
rang from Hellas through the world.” 

“Nay, the oracles have been dumb since 
they were questioned as to the awful fore- 
bodings which doom the fire-mountain to 
destroy the city,” and the speaker turned 

ale as his hand relaxed on his chased 
eaker. 

“* What, alarmed at mere words!” cried 
Eumolpus with a daring laugh. ‘ Don’t 
heed these Cynics that, with Zeus, would 
prefer pain to pleasure, and cherish asceti- 
cism to the sacrifice ef enjoyment. The 
old mountain will ripen our vineyards for 
us, do not fear; and as for the city, it is 
safe, Cereus and all, for some sport when 
the Consul casts them to the lions. Ho, 
there! more music—and, friends. try this 


fresh wine, cooled near the snows of Etna.” 
And again music arose, and Sicilian wine 
was borne about by slaves, and again the 
feast renewed. 

‘“‘What delicious fruits! and, oh, Lyxus, 
what wine is this?” softly sighed a youth 
of most effeminate appearance, as he re- 
clined languidly back upon his couch. 

“T'm glad thou likest it, Nauplius,” 
said his host gaily. 

“But,” exclaimed Nauplius, ‘to whose 
starry eyes shall I devote this cup! Canst 
thou not name some bright Foun, some 
dreamy Circe to claim our libations ?” 

“Aye,” shouted Eumolpus, with a 
strange fire in his flashing eves. “To the 
daughter of the tribune Medon—to the 
blushing, the divine Thescis. Give me 
another chaplet, slave, I'll crown my locks 
afresh, in honour of the name.” 

The goblets clanked and rang as the 

toast went round in the midst of a tri- 
umphant and thrilling burst of melody. 
* The lovely Thescis!” sighed the Aris- 
tippian, “‘oh, Venus! how beautiful she 
is,’ and he leaned back, with half-closed 
eyes, to dream over the ideal thus sum- 
moned. 

“What glorious eyes she hath!’ added 
a second. 

“Her cheeks shame 
peaches,” continued a third. 

“Her mouth is like an opening rese— 
odorous and dewy,” said a fourth. 

“ Aud her wit is ns keen as a Parthian 
dart,” remarke.l a fifth. 

“She smiled upon Enmolpus at the 
theatre the other day,” said a parasite, 
casting @ glance upon the dashing 
prodigal. 

“} beheld Labeo, accompanied by 
Hessas, descend at the villa of the 
tribune,” suid one who had come in later. 
“] hear that they are betrothed.” 

“Mah!” cried Eumolpus, his face 
fiercely darkening, “then, by the infernal 
gods, tis time to strike the blow—nay, do 
not heed me, friends,” he hurriedly added, 
seeing the surprise his words caused, and 
then he excused himself on the plea of 
long attachment, and even of former 
encouragement, and skilfwily changing 
the subject, he led the discourse into 
another channel], and for another hour the 
revellers remained with him. 


The guests had gone, and Eumolpus eat 


the autcomn 
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semi-rustic festival was being held, ex- 
hibited a scene of Pagan revelry such as 
we now find handed down in old painting, 
dug out of the wreck of the fair city, after 
the lapse of so many generations. 

But avoiding these groups, and having 
come upon a number of men hidden in 
ambush, whom, at the direction of Eu- 
molpus, the rover divided into two partics 
—the one remaining with the latter, while 
the former hurricd on, and Jeaping over 2 
low wall, which was washed by the waters 
of the Sarnus, as the mouth of the galley 
lay close to the shore, he suddenly becanic 
aware of the presence of two forms walking 
together in that loving confidence of an 
affection requited and mutual, which made 
his traitorous heart black with envy. 

He scarcely gave himself time to listen 
to their words, though the few he heard 
made him grind his teeth. He was in the 
gardens of the tribune, and his coveted 
Eumolpus with impatience; “ but we can-| prize before him; while the man whom 
not storm the villa—how then ?” he hated and envied was also within his 

‘‘Labeo will, doubtless, be wandering | grasp. 
with the maiden in the laurel-grove of the} A hasty whisper—a hurried rush—the 
tribune’s gardens on the Suarnus; there is| striking down of Labeo, who, dreamless of 
some festal by the shore, and she may be | danger, carried no weapon, and who fell 
drawn away.” with a groan, the enveloping of both in 

‘Leave a dozen men on board, and {the mantles ready prepared for them, the 
moor the galley under the cork trees at | carrying of Labeo by a couple of sturdy 
the river's mouth. Be you at hand with | rowers, and the lifting up of the fainting 
six of your fellows—I will take four—hide | Thescis, who had swooned through fear— 
within reach of my signal if it be neces- | was all the work of a moment. 
sary. Are your fellows to be trusted?” ‘“‘ They will believe she hath fled with 

‘To the very jaws of death,” replied the | her lover,” muttered Eumolpus with ao 
pirate leader. baleful smile, ‘and, while I am on the seas, 

“Tis well,” said Enmolpus; “I doubt | Medon will seek his daughter at Rome. 
not of success. If requisite, we must} On—on—forward there! One of you bia 
secure Labeo too; I can drop him on some | your leader hail the galley, and let us 
island far enough away. Once at Caprea,/ aboard.” And away they hurried with 
I shall find ready a trireme bound for /their prizes. 

Syracuse or Crete. Is the moon yet up?” Stretching down to the shores of a beau- 

‘‘ There will be light enough for all we | tiful bay, and where an umbrageous cork- 
want,” replied the pirate. | tree sheltered thelight galley, they followed 

“Tis well; I will but take my mantle, |the pathway bordering the river, and 
my helm and sword, and follow to the| having now rejoined the pirate and his 
spot where we are all like to meet with | myrmidons, at the pirate’s whistle the 
those I seek ;” and presently the two men, | galley drew near the shore, whence, 
muffled and armed, took, by an unfre-/| with a little wading, the ravishers bore 
quented path, the way to the Sarnus. their prize and prisoner on board, and pre- 

sently, under the stout arms of the rowers, 

The groves grew thick and dense, and | the galley made seaward, stretching to- 
through the foliage, in which no longer | wards Caprea, with all the speed that sail 
the cool sea-breeze was playing, the flash- | and oars could make. 
ing of lights coming from where some| Wenowleayethe Roman maidentorecover 
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moodily alone. The lights were waning, 
and his eye wandered over the vacant 
seats, and ever and anon he swept away 
-& dark cloud gathering on his brows. 
Suddenly he started as a dusky figure 
glided in and stood before him, clad in the 
wild and striking garb peculiar to those 
who followed the sea. On his swarthy 
face was an expression of mingled daring, 
hardihood, and ferocity, indicating a 
life of violence. He was, in fact, a free- 
trader, a pirate, a wretch ready for any 
atrocity. Eumolpus had known him before 
to-day. 
“Well,” said Eumolpus laconically. 
‘Well, noble Eumolpus, I have my 
score of fellows in hiding, and the galley 
is at hand. The tribune hath gone to 
Gaeta, and only the patrician, Labeo, is 
left with Theseis, save the slaves at the 


villa, and they go for nanght.” 
“Well, well, but how then?” demanded 
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herself from her fright and alarm, inasmall|to the custody of a couple of the pirates. 
cabin where a female slave attended her,|Let us now approach that appalling 
and Labeo to find his hurt roughly washed | catastrophe which, for more than fifteen 
and bonnd, in the foremost part of the fly-|hundred years, buried two of the most 
ing galley, where he had been consigned | beautiful cities of the Roman world, to- 
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gether with their inhabitants, in an im-|Eumolpus and the pirate leader been en- 
penetrable tomb-—we mean the earth-| gaged in their design, that not until they 
quake and the eruption of Vesuvius, which | were traversing the half-deck of the galley 
occurred, according to the best approved | —a species of planking running from end 
computations, on the night of the 24th of | to end between the rowers—was their at- 
August, A.D. 63. tention called to the startling aspect which 
The evening had already darkened into | the skies were wearing. 
night, but so much had the profligate! The outline of the city, reaching to Her- 
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culaneum, was defined by the lights which 
began at the Mole, and fought for a time 
with lurid shadows obscuring the purple 
tints of evening. 

The mountain, looming grim and 
grey, began to wear a strange and 
spectral aspect. A fierce tongue of fire 
leaped with snake-like undulation from its 
cone, and occasionally broadened and grew 
dense like a flaming crown, while around its 
rugged head there grew and gathered a 
threatening cincture of vapours changing 
into hues and forms half of shadows, and 
half of fire, with alternating glitter and 
obscurity. 

There was a troubled sound over the sca 
— groaning as though from deeps far 
beneath it. There was a hot, sulphureous 
oppressiveness in the atmosphere that made 
the rowers gasp for breath, and there was, 
as the background to all, the huge far- 
stretching sable pail of the heavens, having 
in them a strange transparency, tinted with 
the hues of fire and blood, and lurid gleam- 
ings and dartings to and fro, against which 
were the towering mountain—the cities 
and the sloping hills up to the far Appe- 
nines. 

“What does this mean?” demanded 
Eumoipus, as the galley still tore forward ; 
“why this heaving and swell of the sea— 
this unnatural calm in the nir, and, above 
all, the look of yonder mountain? Are we 
going to have a tempest ?” 

“ Noble sir,” answered the rover, “I 
know the Mediterranean from Spain to the 
shores of Phoenicia, and from the Libyan 
coast to that of Genoa—every current and 
every wind that blows—but this baffles me. 
There is no storm; and yet there must be 
something. Lo! what's here?” 

As he spoke there fell around them 2 
thick, solid, blinding darkness, as of dust 
and ashes; and a long, tremulous, melan- 
choly sound ran beneath the sea, making 
the hearts of the boldest sink within them, 
and blanching the bronzed faces of the 
astonished pirate horde. 

“It is a shower of ashes,” said Eumol- 
pus, with some show of courage; “ it will 
pass away. The mountain is in a momen- 
tary throe, It is nothing—nothing ;” but 
his looks belied his words. 

_ “T hear that these Christians have been 
invoking woe and wrath against their per- 
secutions,” returned the pirate. ‘“ Who 
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knows if there be not one more powerful 
than Jove?” and the two began to pace 
the deck again, whilst the rowers bent to 
their oars. ; 

It was yet early night. The inhabitants 
were in the strects, in the winc-shops 
—dining—feasting—in the temples—in 
the gardens—in the cireus—every where— 
Pompeii was astir with life and motion, and 
the bustle of every amusement and dis- 
traction. 

But, in the midst of their feasting and 
revelry, and utter oblivion, the awful hour 
of Doom was marching upon them—had 
already overtaken them. Snddenly tlic 
cloud of ashes drifted away as by tlic 
breath of a whirlwind. Sounds and crash- 
ings, and reverberating thunders, more 
horrible and discordant than any that had 
falien upon human ears, began to fill the 
firmament. The mountain belched forth, 
from its vast interior, huge masses of 
fires and molten lava, and drove it down 
its steeps in exterminating rivers, and the 
seas rose and receded, asif affrighted, to 
rush back upon the shores in tumultuous 
tides and destroying cataracts. The apprll- 
ing splendour, the ineffable terrors of the 
scene, became visible to those on board, aud 
to the shuddering spectators fieeing away, 
or who, from some place of security on the 
shore, beheld the overwhelming sight—by 
the blinding fires of the mountain, now 
casting forth itself, as it were, in blazing 
torrents against the sky. Some faint idca 
of the dreadful spectacle may be gathered 
from the pages of Pliny, who has, with 
a simplicity allied tothe sublime, recorded 
the catastrophe which entirely buried two 
noble cities and the whole of the surround- 
ing country, so that, literally, not a vestige 
of them was left. 

Meanwhile the pirate’s galley, through 
imminent danger, and as by a mere miracle, 
reached the island of Caprea, where Eun- 
molpus—though the awful visitation he 
had witnessed had cowed his heart, while 
present success scemed to encourage his 
audacity—cngared a trireme, in order 
to embark with Theseis for Crete. He 
succeeded, and the Roman maiden, over- 
whelmed with grief and terror, was borne 
on Doard more dead than alive. Leaving 
Labeo faint and wounded behind him, con- 
trary to his first intention, and discharging 
his obligation to the pirate leader in good 
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Roman gold, he set forth on his voyage, 
beginning now to exult in earnest in the 
success of his vile stratagems. 
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IS WOMAN SUPERIOR TO MAN? 
In the last number of the ENGLISH- 


A day or two after, while the news of | woman's Domestic MAGAZINE apprared 
this frightful disaster had filled the whole/ an article on ‘The Superiority of Woman 


region with dismay and horror, and the 
smoke of the devastated cities rose up a 


j ONer Man,” being a brief summary of a 


treatise bearing that title, written in 1509, 


sullen and louring clond, and obscuring the by Cornclius Agrippa, » German Doctor 


heavens as with a pall, the tribune was| of Divinity. 


In the conclusion of that 


hastening for Gacta in a large [oman | article, the present ‘lords of the creation” 
oe with a& company of soldiers ; and, | are invited to bring forward what they have 
ed with apprehension on account of his! to urge against the reasons and arguments 


daughter and her betrothed, put in at 
Caprea, whither many who had _ been 
enabled to escape by sea fled for present 
refuge. Fortunately he met Labeo, wan- 


of the said D.D. 

Now, I will at once frankly and freely 
confess, that I am not a “lord of the 
creation ;” and I do so the more willingly, 


dering upon the shore, from whom he! as the confession will at once erase from 


learnt the story of the abduction of Thescis, 
which filled Medon's heart with more fear 
than even the knowledge of her death 
might have done. 

As Labeo had heard the place of destina- 
tion named to which Eumolpus was in- 
tending to make his way, the tribune lost 
no time in putting forth to sea after the 
ravishers; and his three-decked galley, 
being strongly manned with soldiers and 
rowers, by the eve of the second day 
after their starting they came up with 
Eumolpus and his hirelings, who, in their 
despcration, at first made a stout resistance. 
After a brief and fierce conflict, however, 
the latter yielded, and Labeo, being the first 


the minds of my readers the idea (which 
they might otherwise form) that I am 
writing from self-interest, or from an 
undue desire to magnify and exalt the 
privileges of the stronger sex. But we 
have heard so much recently on a subject 
so popular among our novelty-loving Ameri- 
can friends, viz., ‘‘ Woman's Rights” and 
‘‘ Woman's Mission,” that it may, aa 
be beneticial for my sister Englishwomen 
to examine and consider on what basis 
this theory of the learned Cornelius 
Agrippa is founded, and to endeavour to 
ascertain what is the right meaning of the 
hackneyed terms above quoted, when they 
are taken in their true sense. Some of 


to leap on board, had the satisfaction of, our learned doctor’s far-fetched arguments 


passing his sword through the heart of the 
reckless profligate, and of restoring his 
beloved Theseis unharmed to her father’s 
arms. 

Years after, when both had long been 
wedded, and children grew about them in 
their picasant home beyond the Piscari 
Hill, they would relate, in awe and 
trembling, the story of the fall of Pompeii, 
and the night of peril they had passed, 
when the once lovely land was a scorched 


and blasted plain, the fiery traces of which | 


were yet distinctly visible, and thank 
Heaven that had protected them in their 
fearful vicissitude, and suffered them to 
reach together a calm and happy old age. 





Whew the face and neck are plump, the hair 
should be worn short, particularly if the eye he 
‘ full and the forehead high. 


Alex. Ross. 


The hair should be 
worn long and full when the features are sharp, 
or the neck long and thin.—Hints on Dress, oy | 


| lose much of their convincing power when 
we remember that they were written with 
the view of inducing one of the much- 
lauded sex to bestow upon him her 
patronage, and may therefore be regarded 
in the light of extravagant compliments. 
i The doctor, in addition to his other attain- 
'ments, evidently perfectly understood the 
‘art of flattery. 

| Some peculiarities which have generailyv 
‘been cnosidered as defects in woman, 
Agrippa, by an ingenious system of contor- 
' tion, adduces as merits. For instance, it is 
‘commonly said that women talk faster 
'than men, an assertion which I have 
always regarded as a mere ungrounded 
fallacy, never having met with more than 
one woman who at all answered to the 
commonly received idea of a fast talker. 
| At the same time, I must in justice remark 
that I have met with men whose powers 
of loquacity and of uttering nonsense 
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punishment, in the entire and lasting 
separation from that beloved son for 
whose sake she had sinned so deeply, wo 
may infer that God, by this punishment, 
intended to mark his displeasure at the sin 
she had committed, in striving, by her own 
feeble means, to accomplish that which 
God had declared should surely come to 
pass. Then, taking an apocryphal in- 
stance, the doctor asks, “ What could be 
more iniquitous than the counsel of Judith ? 
what more cruel than her wiles? what 
worse than her perfidy?” ‘True, she 7s 
blessed and praised for the means which 
she took to deliver her nation, not only 
from its enemies, but from sinning, in 
transeressing the commands of God, when 
they were reduced by hunger to the point 
of eating such food as was (to them) 
unclean. This she accomplished, at the 
imminent risk of her own purity and 
life, by the death of one profligate and 
intemperate man. 
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more than equalled those of any woman I 
ever experienced. But this oft-condemned 
facility of speech is cited by Agrippa as 
a proof of the predominance of woman 
over man, as being the means by which 
she more readily communicates to her 
ofispring the noble faculty of specch. 
He then goes on to prove the strength 
of mind possessed by women, as shown 
by their power over men, and cites 
such instances as Adam, Lot, Samson, 
David, and Solomon, all of whom were 
led into sin by women; and _ sliould 
any one object that these instances 
redound rather to their shame than to 
their credit, he justifies them by laying 
the blame rather on the men for being Ied 
into error, than upon the women for so 
leading them. He then brings forward a 
most singular doctrine, viz. that the sin 
of women is better than the righteousness 
of men. In support of this hypothesis, 
he aflirms that, whereas in Scripture men 
are often blamed for actions which are| <Acnin, Agrippa asks, “Was not Cain's 
good, or which are performed with a good | good act when he offered his best fruits 
intent, women are praised and blessed for|in sacrifice? and yet he was reproved for 
wicked and deceitful deeds. Thus,/it. Did not Esau well, when he hunted to 
wahab is praised and rewarded for her | get venison for his old father? and in the 
deceit and lying respecting the spies,| meantime he was deprived of his birth- 
whom she assisted to escape. But wejright.” True, Cain’s was a good act, and 
must remember tliat Rahab was only an {had his heart also been right, donbtless his 
instrument in the hands of God, to facili-| sacrifice would Lave been accepted ;° but 
tate the entrance of his chosen people into | it was merely an act o! outward obedience; 
the promised land. Again, we do not find| had it been otherwise, he would have 
that Rachel is blamed for deceiving her| accepted the reproof in a proper spirit, 
father; but Rachel, after her marringe,|instead of revenging himself upon the 
doubtless became a worshipper of the God|unoffending Abel, because the Divine 
of her husband; aud her theft may, there- | favour was bestowed upon him. Esau truly 
fore, be considered os a praiseworthy | did well when he went toseeck venison for 
removal of the means of her father’s|his aged father; and because the fixed 
idolatry. Jael, also, was blessed for the|and declared purpose of God was in the 
committal ofa cruel and treacherous act. | meantime accomplished, we are not, therc- 
But we must consider Jae] (under God)| fore, to take itasan example of God's dis 
as the meaus of removing a cruel oppressor | pleasure at this act of duty. 
of the children of Isracl. Again, we find| Let us now take a few examples of men 
no blame assigned to Rebecca for the| who have been urged on to deeper sin by 
deceit and fraud she practised upon her| women. Ahab, cruel and rapacious a3 he 
husband. But we cannot fail to remark, | was, was not sufficiently so as to resort to 
when reading the Scriptures, that very | murder in order to attain his wishes. It 
frequently only the simple facts are given,|was Jezebel who planned and put into 
rieraks praise for good actions or blame} execution that infamous scheme. Herod, 
hea klar It is impossible tor us to though reproved by John, was not so 
pear renee oo because Rebecca’s Wholly deaf to the voice of conscience as 
nundede cone , therefore praise is | to desire to put him to death, until forced 
ae ie contrary, I think that, | to do 80 the cruel and vindictive 
© remember how bitter was her/ Herodias. When Lot was rbont to leave 
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a ee hoe le a 
the guilty cities of the plain, it was his|to them as superiors be half so agreeable 
wife's heart which clung to the pleasures|as the reverence and consideration now 
and allarements of those cities ; aa turning | acceded to their wenkness? Would the 
back to look with regretful eye, she was | privilege of choosing ond asking for them- 
transformed into a monument of Divine | selves a partner in life, be half so sweet as 
anger and woman's weakness. When|the mingled emotions, perhaps half sur- 
Miriam and Aaron murmured against | prise—half delight—which are awakened 
Moses, it was Miriam who was punished; by the avowal, often scarce thought of 
with leprosy, while Aaron escaped un-j|or hoped for, but yet so indescribabl 

punished. The answer will be that it was! pleasing? Is it not far pleasanter to mar 

not that his sin was not as great asthe delight with which the most trifling 
Miriam's, but, as he was a priest, any such mark of preference or attachment is re- 
punishment would have incapacitated him 'ceived, than it wonld be to express that 
tor his holy duty. True, and I think we! 





attachment in the passionate language 
may gather therefrom another confutation; which the man is privileged to use? 
of Agrippa’s theory. IIad women been | Believe me, the happiest position of woman 
superior to men, would not the Almighty |is where she is the sought for not the 
have chosen them for the offices of priests, | suitor; the friend and comforter, not the 
of judges, of prophets, and of kingly | ruler; the reverenced and loved, not the 


rulers ? 
very few exceptions) we find men were 
sclected. Again, would not our Saviour 
have sclected them from among his fol- 
lowers to be apostles and preachers? Yet 
for these offices he chose men; and we 
find woman coming in, in what is without 
doubt her proper place, as the sympathi- 


companion. 
more passionate nature is worn out, when 


sing friend, the tender nurse, tho er and 


Yet for all these offices (with x | feared and obeyed one. 


I shall perhaps be asked, ‘“‘Are you, 
then, satisied with the present social 
position of women in England?” My 
answer is, ‘‘ Not entirely.” Woman shonld 
be, though not the superior, at least as 
nearly as possible the equal, of man; and 
should have, in a social point of view, a3 
nearly as possible the same privileges. A 


When man’s stronger and |man, even if he has no great genius, may, 


by study and perseverance, become quali- 


there is left no cnergy for the gentler | fied for almost any of the liberal professions, 
offices of love, woman, with her all-ibut a woman, if she has not  sutiicient 
enduring patience, steps in, to perform i genius to become a great writer, 2 great 
those duties for which her disposition more! painter, or a great actress, has scarcely 
peculiarly fits her .Many men, who could ‘any choice but to become a governess; & 
face suffering and death upon the battle- | choice in itself, perhaps, more noble and 
field, would shrink from secing it stretched | more useful than any other; but if under- 
before them upon tho bed ot sickness: it ‘taken with an indifference, or perhaps a 
is there that woman, whose gentle spirit ; positive repugnance to its duties, it were 
recoils in horror from the warlike fray, is; better never undertaken at all. Enongh 
strengthened and supported by the sym- | las been said and written on the folly—fI 
pathy so deeply implanted in her nature, | had almost said the sem—of assuming +o 
to become, not only the tender and | important a responsibility, with a disiike 
affectionate nurse, but often the gentle for the task. I quite agree with other 
and unconscious teacher who leads the | writers that accomplishments, or eve: 
preud and rebellious heart a humble : great talents, will never atone fora want 
penitent to the foot of the cross. io. interest in the task; but let those who 
And where is the woinan who, ivr the so write endeavour to use their influence to 
sake o. an acknowledged superiority, ; open to wornen some other legitimate way 
would willingly end deliberately reverse 'of employing her talents and gaining 2 
tho present order o. things? or would jliving. Even the occupations above named 
resign the sweet offices of comiucter andj; are scarcely deemed legitimate ones ‘or a 
nurse, to assumo the position 0. superior? | woman, and in any of them her genius 
Let women consider, ero they 80 readily | must be great, or it will not be acknow- 
adopt a theory of this kind, how much is /ledged. Mediocrity will not do: she muse 
theroin involved. Would the respect paid | possess gifts which wi'l startle, and force from 
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others their meed of praise. And on how 
few is this great genius bestowed, and 
how seldom is it a source of happiness to 
its possessor! On this point, at least, the 
Amcricans are wiser than we. Théy begin 
to sce that woman may take her position 
side by side with man, without robbing 
him of his power or place. In America, 
women are beginning to assume the 
position of preachers, public speakers, and 
Jecturers Geurely, if what is said about 
their superior facility of speech be true, 
women are peculiarly fitted for this calling), 
and, better still, of medical practitioners. 
For this calling, in many instances, 
women are surely better suited than men; 
and on this point I certainly agree with 
Agrippa, when he says, ‘ Does not the 
old nurse often beat the doctor?” I appeal 
to you, women of England, especially 
wives and mothers, would not the visit of 
2 gentle, sympathising lady physician be 
more soothing to the nerves, and alto- 
gether more conducive to health, than the 
hurried, startling call of some rough man 
animal ? 

Tlow can he know, O poor little suffer- 
ing wife and mother! that the cause of the 
extra rapidity of your pulse this morning 
is, that William's shirt was found button- 
less, and his breakfast not ready; and, 
though he is the dearest and most patient 
husband in the wide world, still, when he 
came to give her his farewell kiss, there 
was a slight shade of annoyance on his 
face, and the least touch of impatience in 
the tone in which he told you to “make 
haste and get well?” Or perhaps the baby 
has been crying all morning, and you heard 
sounds suspiciously like little Jessie falling 
down stairs, and being surreptitiously con- 
veyed to the back kitchen, to drown her 
cries for mamma. But of all this your 
doctor knows and guesses nothing, and 
accordingly observes that ‘‘ you are 
slightly more feverish this morning,” which 
announcement is, in due time, followed by 
some nauseous draught. Now, a woman 
would have an intuitive perception of the 


state of things, and would be able, by aj 


few soothing and cheerful words, and a few 
gentle and well-timed hints below stairs, 
to do more good than fifty bottles of fever 
mixture, “to be taken as before.” I hope, 
ere many More years elapse, to see that 
some town, more enterprising than others, 
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has opened an establishment, called “A 
College of Female Physicians.” 

The subject of female education has 
been, and I believe will still continue to be, 
so admirably treated in these pages, that 
it is superfluous for me to advert to it. I 
will only remark that it is my deep im- 
pression, that were the education of girls 
conducted less on the principle of show—if 
the mind were more cultivated, and deeper 
reading and more useiul acquirements 
introduced—the world would be spared the 
painful instances of ruin and disgrace, 
among mercantile and professional men, 
now of daily occurrence. I have heard 
men of experience remark, that never were 
the instances of failure and fraud so 


frequent as they are now. How much of 


this is attributable to female vanity and 
extravagance let the women of England 
ask themselves. 

And let them, by their influence and 
example, endeavour to dissuade those with 
whom they are closely connected from the 
dangerous paths of temptation, rather 
than covet to assume for themselves those 
reins of government which stronger hands 
than theirs find it so hard to guide 
aright. MARIE. 
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Poor little baby! darling little baby ! 
Pale, pretty piece of unoffending clay ; 
His dumb and dainty mouth all smiling 

His silken curls astray. [lovely, 


Poor little baby! harmless little baby! 
What stony heart could see his innocent 
eyes 
A-shining sweet, and do him harm so cruel? 
Complaints and bitter cries 


He knew not how to make, poor little baby! 
Poor, poor dead dove! but with a trustful 
grace 
Made tenderest appeals for help and mercy, 
Nestling to Death his face. 
White, guiltless lamb! still, sleeping little 
baby— 
Snow out of heav’n, the brightest ever fell; 
No lily, broidered in a ground of darkness, 
Showeth so fair and well. 


Poor little baby! clothed with woful silence, 
Dear mal: image of an angel’s look— 

Most precious rose! inclosed a little season 
Within a gloemy book. A. C. 
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“Rich apparel has strange virtues: it makeshim 
that hath it without means. esteemed for an ex- 
cellent wit; he that enjoysit with mcens puts the 
world in remembrance of his means: it helps the 
defurmities of Nature, gives lustre to her beauties, 
and makes perpetual holiday where it shines.” 
—-BEN JONSON. 

No subject has ever called forth the same 
degree of scorn from satirists in all gene- 
rations as the subserviency with which 
English people have copied the costume of 
their Continental neighbours, and it is sur- 
prising to remember for how many years 
Englishmen and women heave been under 
the thraldom of French modistes and 
tailleurs. 

Listen to Evelyn. We quote from his 
amusing Diary, where, alluding to this 
mania, he says: “I have frequently 
wondered that a nation so well conceited 
of themselves, as I take our countrymen 
to be, should so generally submit to the 
mode of another, of whom they speak with 
so little kindness. For myself, though I 
love the French well (and I have reasons 
for it), yet I would be glad to pay my 
respects in anythimg ratherthan my clothes, 
because I concekve it so great a diminution 
to our native. eouatry ; for,” he continues 
to add, ‘when the freak takes our J/oun- 
sieurs to appear like so many farces or 
Jack-puddings, ali the world altcrs shape, 
aud plays pantommane with them. Mc- 
thinks a French taylor, with bis ell in his 
hand, looks like the-enchantreas Circe over 
the companions of Ulysses, and changes 
them into so many feems.” And he de- 
clares “that he knew a Freneh woman 
(famous for hew dexterity and invention) 
protest that the ish so, tormented her 
for fashions, still j “s heat she showld not 
have byouglit over-the neweas, that she was 
in the habit every month of devising new 
fancies, which were nevor worn in France, 
to p her customers !”” 

For a little while, indeed, Charles II. 
took farewell of the French mode, and, on 
the 18th of October, 1666, solemnly put 
himself into the Hastern fashion of vest, 
which was long, close, and of a dark cloth, 
after the Persian mode, with girdle and 
straps and shoestrings and garters, resolving 
never to alter tt. But this determination 
Charles never kept any more than he kept 
fifty other determinations of a graver and 
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far more important nature; nevertheless 
he then gavethe death-blow to the prevail. 
ing exaggeration in male costume; and we 
can trace in this “long, dark vest” the 
original of the long-skirted angular coats 
of the reign of William III., and which 
have descended to us, though not without 
some variations. 

Patches and paint were, during the 
reign cf the ‘Merrie Monarch,” much 
admired, and ladies never considered them- 
selves comme il faut when not following 
these fashions, and Lord Sandwich thought 
it a point of commendation in the Queen 
Catherine of Braganza “that she painted 
well;” but Lady Wortley Montague, no 
bad judge of such matters, says that the 
Trench women of her day who were 
addicted to this practice “looked mon- 
strously unnatural in their paints.” We 
remember reading somewhere a laughable 
story of a lady who, having adorned her 
person and painted her fage, attended a 
fashionable lecture on chemistry. ‘‘ l‘ools, 
it is said, rusk, in where gngels fear to 
tread,” and we may venture to add, gene- 
rally pay the penalty of their foolhardi- 
ness. The “painted lady” changed, not 
like her namesake the Vanessa Cardui, 
from the chrysalis to a gorgeous butterfly, 
but from the apparently fear, fresh glories 
of youth, to the blue, eat and many 
coloured hucs of some loathsome reptile. 
The lecturer, ignorant of the presence of 
any other chemical preparations beyond 
those in his own crucible, had produced, 
by his experiments, this lamentable result. 

IIonest Stubbs, of course, is very indig- 
nant about this folly, and ends his tir 
on the subject by saying, “The French 
have a good litany :—‘ From beef without 
mustard, a servant which overrates him- 
self, and from a tcoman which painteth, good 
Heaven deliver us.’” 

During the reign of James II. the coats 
of the gentiemen had immensely wide 
cuffs, and beneath them appeared the 
shirt sleeves, with their full, deep ruffles; 
the hats were broad-brimmed, and the 
wigs perfectly preposterour. The ladies 
wore hoods tied ruder the chin, but after- 
wards straw hats were adopted, feathers 
also being much worn. 

But dress, with the exception of coiffuras, 
continued much the same during the reign 
of Charles and William and Mary, as 
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during the reign of Charles II., which has 
These head- 
dresses caused great scandal in the 
churches, and the following is a part of a 
sermon preached against them by Jolin 


been already described. 


Edwards, a divine of the day :— 


“‘ This is the pride which reigns amongst 





COSTUME OF GENTLEMAN. END OF CHARLES 11. 1670 
our very ordinary women at this day, they 
think themselves highly advanced by this 
climbing foretop. All their rigging is 
nothing worth without this wagging top- 
sail; and, in defiance of our Saviour's 
words, they endeavour, as it were, to add 
a cubit to their stature! With their ex- 
alted heads, they do, as it were, attempt a 
superiority over mankind; nay, these 
Babel builders seem, with their lofty 
towers, to threaten tlie skies, and even to 
defy Heaven itself.” 

Another writer of the same period says, 
‘Within my own memory I have known 
a lady's head-dress rise and fall above 
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appeared as grasshoppers before them ; and 
it is as certain there have becn as many 
orders in these kinds of building as in those 
which have been made of marble.” 

Those who are anxious to master the 
little variations continually taking place in 
matters of costume during the reign of 
Charles II. and James II., cannot do better 

!than study the amusing Diaries of Evelyn 
and Pepys, from the latter of whom we 
| quote the following rich morceau, hoping 
| that our fair readers will lay the lesson it 
; contains to heart, and meekly bear the im- 
putation of vanity on a 122 note, while 
their husbands solace their manliness 
on 551. 

| “To my great sorrow find myself 431. 
| worse than I was last month, which was 
[then 7602, and now it is but 7172 But it 
| bath chiefly arisen for my layings out in 
‘clothes for myself and wife; viz., for her 
labout 121, and for myself 551, or there- 
| abouts; having made myself a velvct cloak, 
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DRESB OF GENEKAL, TIME OF WILLIAM [IIe 


thirty degrees. About ten years ago it} two new cloth skirts, black, plain both; a 
shot up toa very great height, insomuch| new shag gown, trimmed with gold buttons 
that the female part of our species were|and twist, with a new hat, and silk tops 
much taller than the men. The women /for my legs, and many other things, being 
were of such an enormous stature, that we| resolved henceforth to go like myself. And 
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also two periwigs, one whereof cost me 3/., 
and the other 40s.” 

The court of William III. was not re- 
markable for either gaiety or glitter. The 
figures here engraved give us the costume 
of the nobility and gentry ofthe day. The 
hat of the gentleman is edged with gold 
lace, and the low crown concealed by the 
feathers which surround it; the coat, which 





HEAD-DassSise UNDEL WILLIAM AND MARY 


- was generally decorated with lace and em- 
broidery down the edges and scams, and 
round the pockets, has sleeves ending in 
cnormous cufis ornamented with stripes; 
the favourite tint for the coat being clarct 
colour. His neckcloth is worn very lone, 
having pendent ends o: rich Brussels lacc ; 
an enormous peruke (the most extravagant 
feature of male costume o. this time) flow- 
ing over his shoulders. These mountains 
of hair were worn by all who could afford 
them; and a gentleman endeavoured to 
distinguish himself by the largeness of his 
wig, in the same way that a Chinese lady 
displays caste by the smallness of her foot. 
Tocomb these monstrous perukes in public 
was the delight of the dandies, who carried 
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ea vas 
about with them elegant combs for that 
purpose, and the theatre, coffee-house, and 
park were the chosen spots for this elegant 
performance. 

Of course all sorts of arguments were 
used to prove “there's wisdom in a wig,” 
and a zealous peruquier of those days, 
anxious to uphold even their utility, hired 
his sign-painter to depict with due pathos 
and expression, of attitude and of face, 
Absalom hanging by his hair on a tree, 
and David weeping beneath, exelaiming— 

Oh, Absalom, oh, Absalom, 
Oh! Absalom, my son ; 
If thou hadst worn a periwig 
Thou hadst not been undone! 
One of the Jadies in our engraving wears 
a remarkably heavy head-dress; the hai: 
is combed upward from the forehead, and 
surmounted by rows of lace and ribands, 
a kerchicf or lace scarf being thrown over 
all, and hanging nearly to the waist. Stiff 
stays, tightly laced over the stomacher, 
and very long in the waist, now became 


THREE LADiEx FIOM A VIEW OF HAMPTON COURT 
WILLIAM AND MARY. 


fashionable, and to so great an extent was 
this pernicious fashion carried, that a lady’s 
body, from the shoulder to the hip, looked 
like the letter V; and this becomes very 
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apparent, when figures of that period are 
drawn on a small scale. Here aro three 
ladies copied in fac-simile from Sutton 
Nicholl’s View of Hampton Court. During 
the carly part of this reign, ladies wore 
short sleeves; indeed, they reached but a 
few inches below the shoulder, but they 
were edged with lace beneath, which puffed 
forth the full rich lawn sleeve of the under 
garment, also edged with lace, ‘Ihese 
sleeves were sometimes still further orna- 
mented with jewelled brooches, which, 
during this reign, were much worn by the 
richer classes, to secure the central open- 
ing of the gown at the waist. 

The accompanying cuts will give some 
idea of the prevailing style of head-dress, 
the tower of the first being well worthy of 
notice; and we must not omit telling our 
readers that about 1683-4, gentlemen were 
not ashamed to keep their hands warm by 
means of muffs, which were hung round 
their necks by ribands, and ornamented by 
a bunch of them of various colours! Ina 
ballad, describing the fair upon the Thames 
during the great frost of 1685-4, mention 
is made of 


A spark of the bar, with his cane and his muff, 


and no dandy of those days appeared in 
wiuter without such an article. 

The Spanish leather boots, introduced 
during the reign of Charles [., still con- 
tinued fushionable ; but the immense 
ribands and roses on the shees disappeared 
during the reign of William and Mary, and 
were superseded by small buckles, so small, 
indeed, that at first it was not unlike a 
bean in size and shape. 

Since that period buckles have under- 
gone every variety of form and dimension, 
till, in the year 177%, they became 80 
enormous, that they gawe birth to many 
ludicrous caricatures. 

The ageession of a Quem to the throne 
of England, on the death of William, did 
not very materially affect the nations! 
costume; but, theagh Anne waa tudil- 
fcrent about dress, as fer ag ahe was indi- 
vidually concerned, like her predecessor, 
the first James, she was very strict in en- 
joining a proper decorum in the dress of 
her household and officers; and an anec- 
dote is told of Lord Bolingbroke, who ap- 
li before her Majesty, in answer to a 

ty summons. in a ramile, or tie, instead 
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of a full-bottomed wig, which so offended 
the Queen that she exclaimed, ‘‘ she sup- 
posed his lordship would come to Court 
next time in his night-cap !” 

Laced aprons were very fashionable in 
this reign, and were worn over flounced 
petticoats, for the display of which the 
dress was gathcred in folds behind. The 
“Spectator” abounds in notices of the 
variations in fashion from 1710 to 1714. 
Addison says, “To speak truly, the young 
people of both sexcs are so wonderfully apt 
to shoot out into long swords or sweeping 
trains, bushy head-dresses or full-bottomed 
wigs, with several other encumbrances of 
dress, that they stand in necd of being 
pruned very frequently, lest tlicy should be 
oppressed with ornaments, and overrun 
with the luxuriancy of their habits.” 

We shall conclude our paper with the 
following extract from No. 129 of the 
‘ Spectator,” which 3s called an adventure, 
in a country church upon the frontiers of 
Cornwall:—‘“ As we were in the midst of 
service,’ writes the “Spectator,” “a lady, 
who is the chief woman of the place, and 
had passed the winter at London with her 
husband, entered the congregation with 
her husband in a litthe head-dress and a 
hooped petticoat. The people, who were 
wonderfully startled at such a sizht, all of 
them rose up. Some stared at the prodi- 
gious bottom and some at the little top of 
this strange dresa. In the meantime, the 
lady of the manor filled the area of the 
church, and walked up to the pew with an 
unspeakable satisfaction, amidst the whis- 
pers, conjectures, and astonishment of the 
whole congregation ;” but even this astound- 
ing fact, if fact it be, is almost surpassed by * 
the following advertisement copied from 
No. 172 of the same periodical, and dated 
from the parish vestry, Jan. 9th, 1711 :—~ 
** All ladies who come to church in the 
new-fashioned hoods are desired to be there 
before divine service begins, lest they 
divert the attention of the congregation.” 

Bishop Burnet wrote a history of these 
times; so did Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq., when 
he noted these sinful weaknesses of our 
great-grandmothers; and we know which 
of these histories is the most like nature! 
and conveys the deepest moral too, and— 
and so, we believe, do most other folks! 


M.S. R. 
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VALENTINA VISCONTI, THE FIRST 
DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. 

Wnirst the fortunes of the Orleans 
family are at present in a state of appa- 
rent decay,or at any rate involved in much 
of doubt and uncertainty, it may not be 
uninteresting to read something of the 
family and character of her who first bore 
the title of Duchess of Orleans. 

The retrospect will carry us back to 
stirring times, and make us acquainted 
with the virtues and sufferings, as well as 
the crimes, which mark the family history 
of the great European houses. ‘Ihe story 
of Valentina Visconti links the history of 
Milan with that of Paris, and imparts an 
Italian grace and tenderness to the French 
annals. Herself one of the most gentle of 
women, she was sprung from the fiercest 
of men. The history of the rise and pro- 
gress of the family of Visconti is, in truth, 
one of the most characteristic that the 
Lombardic annalists have preserved. 

The Sforzias, called Visconti from their 
hereditary office of Vicecomes, or temporal 
vicars of the Emperor, were a marked and 
peculiar race. With the most ferocious 
qualities, they combined high intellectual 
refinements and an elegant and cultivated 
taste in all that was excellent in art, 
architecture, poetry, and classical learning. 
The founder of the family was Otho, Arch- 
bishop of Milan at the close of the 13th 
century. He extended his vicarial autho- 
ity into a virtual sovereignty of the Lom- 
bard towns, acknowledging only the Ger- 
man Emperor as his feudal lord. This 
self-constituted authority he transmitted 
to his nephew, Matteo, “Il grande.” In 
the powerful hands of Matteo the Magnifi- 
cent, Milan became the capital of a virtual 
Lombardic kingdom. Three of the sons 
of Matteo were successively “tyrants” of 
Milan, the designation being probably used 
in its classical rather than its modern 
sense, Caleazzo, the eldest, was succeeded 
by his son Azzo, the only one of the male 
representatives of the Visconti who ex- 
hibited any of the milder characteristics 
befitting the character of a virtuous prince. 
Luchino, his uncle and successor, was, 
however, a patron of learning, and has had 
the good fortune to transmit his name to 
us in illustrious company. At his court, 
du other reqpects contaminated Ly vice, and 
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made imfamous by cruelty, the poet Pe- 
trarch found a home and a munificent 
patron. Luchino cultivated his friendship. 
The poet was not above repaying atten- 
tions so acceptable by 2 no less acceptable 
flattery. Petrarcli’s epistle, eulogizing the 
virtues and recounting the glory of the 
tyrant, remains a humiliating record of the 
power of wealth and greatness, and the 
pliability of genius. 

Luchino’s fate was characteristic. His 
wife, Isabella of Fieschi, had frequently 
suffered from his caprice and jealousy ; at 
length she learned that he had resolved on 
putting her to death. Forced to antici- 
pate his cruel intent, she poisoned him 
with the very drugs he had designed for 
her destruction. 

Luchino was succeeded by his brother 
Giovanni, Archbishop of Milan, the ablest 
of the sons of Matteo. Under his unscru- 
pulous administration the Milanese terri- 
tory was extended, until almost the whole 
of Lombardy was brought under the yoke 
of the vigorous and subtle tyrant. Al- 
though an ecclesiastic, he was as prompt 
to use the temporal as the spiritual sword. 
On his accession to power, Pope Clement 
the Sixth, then resident at Avignon, sum- 
moned him to appear at his tribunal to 
answer certain charges of heresy and 
schism. The papal legate sent with this 
commission had a further demand to make 
on behalf of the Pontiff—the restitution of 
Bologna, a fief of the church, which had 
been seized by the Milanese prelate, Gio- 
vanni Visconti, as well as the cession, by 
the latter, of either his temporal or spi- 
ritual authority, which the legate declared 
could not be lawfully united in the person 
of an archbishop. Giovanni insisted that 
the legate should repeat the propositions 
with which he was charged at church on 
the following Sunday: as -prince and 
bishop he could only receive such a mes- 
sage in the presence of his subjects and 
the clergy of his province. On the appointed 
day, the archbishop having celebrated 
high-mass with unusual splendour, the 
legate announced the message with which 
he was charged by his Holiness. The 
people listened in silence, expecting a 
great discussion. But their astonishment 
was not greater than that of the legate, 
when Archbishop Giovanni stepped forth. 
with his crucifix in one hand, while with 
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the other he drew from beneath his sacer- 
dotal robes a naked sword, and exclaimed, 
‘Behold the spiritual and temporal arms 
of Giovanni Visconti ! 
God, with the one I will defend the other.” 

The legate could obtain no other answer, 
save that the archbishop declared that he 
had no intention of disobeying the pontiff's 
citation to appear at Avignon. He ac- 
cordingly prepared, indeed, to enter such 
an appearance as would prevent citations 
of that kind in future. 

He sent, as his precursor, a confidential 
secretary, with orders to make suitable 
preparations for his reception. Thus com- 
missioned, the secretary proceeded to hire 
every vacant house in the city and sur- 
rounding neighbourhood, within a circuit 
of several miles; and made euormous con- 
tracts for the supply of furniture and pro- 
visions for the use of the archbishop and 


his suite. These astounding preparations 
He 


soon reached the ears of Clement. 
sent for the secretary, and demanded the 
meaning of these extraordinary proceed- 
ings. The secretary replied, that he had 
instructions from his master, the Arch- 
bishop of Milan, to provide for the rccep- 
tion o. 12,000 knights and 6,000 foot sol- 
diers, exclusive of the Milanese gentlemen 
who would accompany their lord when he 
appeared at Avignon, in compliance with 
his Holiness’s summons. Clement, quite 
unprepared for such a visit, only thought 
how he should extricate himself from so 
greatadilemma. He wrote to the haughty 
Visconti, begging that he would not put 
himseli to the inconvenience of such a jour- 
ney: and lest this should not be sufficient 
to deter him, proposed to grant him tlie in- 
vestiiure of Bologna—the matter in dispute 
between them—tfor a sum of money: a 
proposal readily assented to by the wealthy 
archbishop. 

Giovanni Visconti bequeathed to the 
three sons of his brother Stephano a well- 
consolidated power; and, for that age, an 
enormous accumulation of wealth. The 
Visconti were the most skilful of financiers. 
Without over-burthening their subjects, 
they had ever a well-filled treasury— 


frequently recruited, it is true, by the 


plunder of their enemies, or replenished by 
the contributions they levied on neigh- 
bouring cities. The uniform success which 
attended their negotiations in these re- 


By the help of 
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spects encouraged them in the inter. 
meddling policy they so often pursued. 
We can scarcely read without a smile the 
proclamations of their generals to the 
inoffensive cities, of whose affairs they so 
kindly undertook the unsolicited manage- 
ment. 


‘Tt is no unworthy design which has 
brought us hither,” the general would say 
to the citizens of the towns selected for 
these disinterested interventions; ‘‘ we are 
here to re-establish order, to destroy the 
dissensions and secret animosities which 
divide the people (say) of Tuscany. We 
have formed the unalterable resolution to 
reform the abuses which abound in all the 
Tuscan cities. If we cannot attain our 
object by mild persuasions, we will succced 
by the strong hand of power. Our chief 
has commanded us to conduct his armies 
to the gates of your city, to attack you at 
our swords’ point, and to deliver over your 
property to be pillaged, unless (solely for 
your own advautage) you show yourselves 
pliant in conforming to his benevolent 
advice.” 

Giovanni Visconti, as we have intimated, 
was succeeded by his nephews. The two 
younger evinced the daring military talent 
which distinguished their race. Matteo, 
the eldest, on the contrary, abandoned 
himself to effeminate indulgences. His 
brothers, Bernabos and Galeazzo, would 
have been well pleased that he should 
remain a mere cipher, leaving the manage- 
ment of affairs in their hands; but they 
soon found that his unrestraincd licentious- 
ness endangered the sovereignty of all. 
On one occasion a complaint was carricd 
to the younger brothers by an influential 
citizen. Matteo Visconti, having heard 
that this citizen’s wife was possessed cf 
great personal attractions, sent for her 
husband, and informed him that he de- 
signed her for an inmate of his palace, 
commanding him, upon pain of death, to 
fetch her immediately. The indignant 
burgher, in his perplexity, claimed the 
protection of Bernabos and Galeazzo. The 
brothers perceived that inconvenient con- 
sequences were likely to ensue. <A dose of 


poison, that very day, terminated the brief 


career of Matteo the Voluptuous. 

Of the three brothers, Bernabos was the 
most warlike and the most cruel—Gale- 
azzo the most subtic and politic. Labour- 
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ing to cement his power by foreign 
alliances, he purchased from John, King of 
France, his daughter, Isabelle de Valois, os 
the bride of his young son and heir, and 
procured the hand of Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence, son of Edward III. of England, 
for his daughter Violante. While Galeazzo 
pursued these peaceful modes of aggran- 
dizement, Bernabos waged successful war 
on his neighbours, subjecting to the most 
refined cruelties all who questioned his 
authority. It was he who first reduced 
the practice of the torture to a perfect 
system, extending over a period of forty- 
one days. During this period, every alter- 
nate day, the miserable victim suffered the 
joss of some of his members—an eye, a 
finger, an ear—nntil at last his torments 
ended on the fatal wheel. Pope after pope 
strugeled in vain against these powerful 
tyrants. They lauglied at excommunica- 
tion, or only marked the fulmination of a 
papal bull by some fresh act of oppression 
on the clergy subject to their authority. 
On one occasion Urban the Fifth sent 
Bernabos his bull of excommunication by 
two legates. Bernabos received the ponti- 
ficial message unmoved. He manifested 
no itritation—no resentment—but cour- 
teously e:corted the legates, on their re- 
turn, as far as one of the principal bridges 
in Milan. Here he paused, about to take 
leave of them, ‘ It would be inhospitable 
to permit you to depart,” he said, address- 
ing the legates, “without some refresh- 
ment; choose—will you eat or drink ?” 
The legates, terrified at the tone in which 
the compliment was conveyed, declined 
his proffered civility. ‘ Not so,” he ex- 
claimed, with a terrible oath: ‘' you shall 
not leave my city without some remem- 
brance ot me; say, will you eat or drink 2” 
The affrighted legates, perceiving them- 
selves surrounded by the guards of the 
tyrant, and in immediate proximity to the 
river, felt no taste for drinking. ‘ We had 
rather eat,” said they; ‘the sight ot so 
much water is sufficient to quench our 
thirst.” ‘ Well, then,” rejoined Bernabos, 
‘here are the bulls of excommunication 
which you have brought to me; you shall 
not pass this bridge until you have eaten, 
in my presence, the parchments on which 
they are written, the leaden seals affixed 
to them, and the silken cords by which 
they are attached.” The legates urged in 
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vain the sacred character of their offices of 
ambassador and priest—Bernabos kept 
his word, and they were left to digest the 
insult as best they might. Bernabos and 
his brother, after having disposed of 
Matteo, became, as companions in crime 
usually do, suspicious of one another. 
Thus, each fearing that the other would 
poison him, those banquets and entertain- 
ments to which they treated one another 
must have been scenes of magnificent dis- 
comfort. 

Galeazzo dicd first. His son, Giovanni- 
Galeazzo, succeeded, and matched the un- 
scrupulous ambition of his uncle with a 
subtlety equal to his own. Not satisfied 
with a divided sway, he manceuvred 
unceasingly until he made himself master 
of the persons of Bernabos and his two 
sons. The former he kept a close prisoner 
for seven months, and afterwards put to 
death by poison. The cruelty and pride 
of Bernabos had rendered him £0 odious to 
his subjects, that they made no effort on 
his behalf, but submitted, without opposi- 
tion, to the milder government of Giovanni- 
Galeazzo. He was no less successful in 
obtaining another object of his ambition. 
He received from the Empcror Wenceslaus 
the investiture and dukedom of Milan, for 
which he paid the sum of 100,000 florins, 
and now saw himself undisputed master ot 
Lombardy. 

The Court of Milan, during such a 
period, seems a strange theatre for the dis- 
play of graceful and feminine virtues; yet 
it was here, and under the immediate eye 
ot her father, this Giovanni-Galeazzo, that 
Valentina Visconti, one of the most amiable: 
female characters of history, passed the 
early days of her eventful life. As the 
naturalist culls a wild flower from the 
brink of the voleano, the historian of th. 
dynasty of Milan pauses to contemplat« 
her pure and graceful character, presenting 
itself among the tyrants, poisoners, mur- 
derers, and infidels, who founded the 
power and amassed the wealth of her 
family. It would be sad to think that the 
families of the wicked men of history par- 
took of the crimes of their parents. But 
we must remember that virtue has little 
charm for the annalist; he records what is 
most calculated to excite surprise or awake 
horror, but takes no notice of the unob- 
trusive ongoings of those who live and dic 
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in peace and quietness. We may be sure 
that among the patrons of Petrarch there 
was no want of refinement, or of the do- 
mestic amenities with which a youthful 
princess, and only child, ought to be sur- 
rounded. In fact, we have been left the 
most permanent and practical evidences of 
the capacity of these tyrants for the 
enjoyment of the beautiful. The majestic 
cathedral of Milan is a monument of the 
noble architectural taste of Valentina’s 
father. In the midst of donjons and for- 
tress-palaces it rose, an embodiment of the 
refining influence of religion; bearing, in 
many respects, a likeness to the fair and 
innocent being whose fertunes we are 
about to narrate, and who assisted at its 
foundation. The progress of the building 
was slow; it was not till a more magnifi- 
cent usurper than any of the Visconti 
assumed the iron crown of Lombardy, in 
our own generation, that the general 
design of the Duomo of Milan was com- 
pleted. Many of the details still remain 
unfinished ; many statues to be placed on 
their pinnacles: some to be replaced on the 
marble stands from which they were over- 
thrown by the cannon of Radetski. Of 
the old castle cf the Visconti two circular 
towers and 8 curtain wall alone remain. 
Ita courtyard is converted into a barrack, 
its moats filled up, its terraced gardens laid 
down as an esplanade for the troops of the 
Austrian ison. The family of the 
Visconti have perished. Milan, so long 
the scene of their glory and afterwards the 
battle-ground of cortending claimants, 
whose title was derived through them, has 
ceased to be the capital of a free and 
powerful Italian State; but the Cathedral, 
after », growth of nearly four centuries, is 
still growing, and the name of the gentle 
Valentina, so early associated with the 
majestic Gothic edifice, ‘‘ smells sweet and 
‘bloseums in the dust.” 

The year after the foundation of the 
Duomo, Valentina Visconti became the 
bride of Louis Duke of Orleans, only 
brother to the reigning monarch of France, 
Charles VI. Their politic father, the wise 
King Charles, had repaired the disasters 
occasioned by the successful English inva- 
sion, and the long captivity of John the 
Second. The marriage of Valentina and 
Louis was considered highly desirable by 
all parties. The important town of Asti, 
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with an immense marriage portion in 
money, was bestowed by Giovanni-Gale- 
azzo on his dauehter. A brilliant escort of 
the Lombard chivalry accompanied the 
‘¢ promessa sposa” to the French frontier. 

Charles VI. made the most magnificent 
preparations for the reception of his des- 
tined sister-in-law. The weak but amiable 
monarch, ever delighting in fétes and en- 
tertainments, could gratify his childish 
taste, while displaying a delicate considera- 
tion and brotherly regard for Louis of 
Orleans. The marriage was to be ccle- 
brated at Mélun. Fountains of milk and 
choicé wine played, to the astonishment 
and delight of the bourgeois. There were 
jousts and tournaments, masks and ban- 
quets, welcoming the richly-dowered 
daughter of Milan. All promised a life of 
secured happiness; she was wedded to the 
brave and chivalrous Louis of Orleans, the 
pride and darling of France. He was emi- 
nently handsome; and his gay, graceful, 
and affable manners gained for him the 
strong personal attachment of all who sur- 
rounded him. But, alas! for Valentina 
and her dream of happiness, Louis was a 
profligate; she found herself, from the first 
moment of her marriage, a neglected wife: 
her modest charms end gentle deportment 
had little attraction for her volatile hus- 
band. The early years of her wedded life 
were passed in solitude and uncomplaini 
sorrow. She bore her wrongs in dignified 
silence. Her quiet endurance, her pensive 
gentleness, never for 2 moment yielded; 
nor was she ever heard to express an angry 
or bitter sentiment. Still she was not 
without some consolatien ; she became the 
mother of promising children, on whom 
she could bestow the treasures of love and 
tenderness, of the value of which the disso- 
lute Louis was insensible. Affliction now 
began to visit the French palace. Charles 
VI. had long shown evidence of a weak in- 
tellect. The events of his youth had 
shaken a mind never robust: indeed they 
were such as one cannot read of even now 
without emotion. 

During his long minority, the country, 
which, under the prudent administration of 
his father, had well-nigh recovered the 
defeats of Cressy and Poictiers, had been 
torn by intestine commotions. The regency 
was in the hands of the young King's 
uncles, the Dukes of Anjou and Burgundy. 
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The latter inheriting by his wife, who was | 


heiress of Flanders, the rich provinces bor- 
dering France on the north-east, in addi- 
tion to his province of Burgundy, found 
himself, in some respects, more powerful 
than his sovercign. The commercial pros- 
perity of the Low Countries filled his 
coffers with money, and the hardy Bur- 
gundian population gave him, at command, 
a bold and intrepid soldiery. 

From his earliest years Charles had 
manifested a passion for the chase. When 
about twelve years old, in the forest of 
Senlis, he had encountered a stag, bearing 
a collar with the inscription, ‘ Cesar hoc 
mihi donavit.” This wonderful stag ap- 
peared to him in a dream a few years after- 
wards, as he lay in his tent before Rooge- 
beke, in Flanders, whither he had been 
led by his uncle of Burgundy, to quell an 


insurrection of the citizens of Ghent, | 


headed by the famous Philip van Arte- 
velde. Great had been the preparations 
of the turbulent burghers. Protected by 
their massive armour, they formed them- 
selves into a solid square bristling with 
ikes. The French cavalry, armed with 
aes eagerly waited for the signal of 
atteck. The signal was to be the unfurl- 
ing of the oriflamme, the sacred banner of 
France, which had never before been dis- 
played but when battling against infidels. 
It had been determined, on thi8 occasion, 
to use it against the Flemings because 
they rejected the authority of Pope Cle- 
ment, calling themselves Urbanists, and 
were consequently looked on by the French 
as excluded from the pale of the church. 
As the young King unfurled this formidable 
banner, the sun, which had for days been 
obscured by a lurid fog, suddenly shone 
forth with unwonted brilliancy. A dove, 
which had long hovered over the King’s 
battalion, at the same time settled on the 
flag-staff. 


Now, by the lips of those you love, fair gentlemen 
of Franc 


Charge for the’ golden lilies—upon them with 
the lance! 

The French chivalry did indeed execute 
a memorable charge on these burghers of 
Ghent. Their lance-points reached a yard 
beyond the heads of the Flemish pikes. 
The Flemings, unable to return or parry 
their thrusts, fell back on all sides. The 
immense central mass of human beings 
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thus forcibly compressed, shricked and 
struggled in vain. Gasping for breath, 
they perished en masse, suffocated by the 
compression, and crushed under the weight 
of their heavy armour. A reward had 
been offered for the body of Philip van 
Artevelde: it was found amid a heap of 
slain, and brought to the King’s pavilion. 
The young monarch gazed on the mortal 
remains of his foe, but no wound could be 
discovered on the body of the Flemish 
leader—he had perished from suffocation. 
The corpse was afterwards hanged on the 
nearest tree. When the King surveyed 
this horrible yet bloodless field, the ap- 
palling spectacle of this mass of dead, 
amounting, it is said, to 34,000 corpses, 
was more than his mind could bear. From 
this period unmistakable evidences of his 
malady became apparent. The marvellous 
stag took possession of his fancy; it 
seemed to him the emblem of victory, 
and he caused it to be introduced among 
the heraldic insignia of the kingdom. 

In his sixteenth year the King selected, 
as the partner of his throne, the beautiful 
Isabeau of Bavaria. She also was a Vis- 
conti by the mother’s side, her father 
having wedded one of the daughters of 
Bernabos, In her honour various costly 
Jétes had been given. On one of these 
occasions the royal bridegroom displayed 
his eccentricity in a characteristic manner, 
The chroniclers of the time have given us 
very detailed accounts of these entertain- 
ments. The costumes were extravagantly 
fantastic: ladies carried on their heads an 
enormous hennin, a ba cumbrous kind of 
head-dress, surmounted by horns of such 
dimensions that their exit or entrance into 
an apartment was a work of considerable 
slifficulty. The shoes were equally absurd 
and inconvenient; their pointed extremi- 
ties, half'a yard in length, were turned up 
and fastened to the knees in various gro~ 
tesque forms. The robes, the long open 
sleeves of which swept the ground, were 
emblazoned with strange devices. Among 
the personal effects of one of the royal 
princes we find an inventory of about a 
thousand pearls used in embroidering on 
a robe the words and music of a popular 


song. 

The chronicle of the Religieux de St. 
Denis describes one of these masked bals, 
which was held in the courtyard of that 
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venerable abbey, temporarily roofed over 
with tapestries for the occasion. The sons 
ofithe Duke of Anjou, cousins of the King, 
wére prepared to invade Naples, in right 
of'their father, to whom Joanna of Naples 
had devised that inheritance. Previous to 
their departure, their royal cousin resolved 
to-confer on them the order of knighthood. 
An immense concourse of guests were in- 
vited to witness the splendid ceremonial, 
and take part in the jousts and tournaments 
which were to follow. The King had 
selected a strange scene for these gay 
doings. The Abbey of St. Denis was the 


last restine-place of the kings of France. ; 


Here mouldered the mortal remains of his 
predecessors, and here were to repose his 
bones when he, too, should be “ gathered 
to his fathers.” The celebrated ‘* Captain 
of the Companies,” the famous Du Gues- 
clin, the saviour of France in the reign of 
his father, had paid the debt of Nature 
many years before, and reposed there 
among the mortal remains of those whose 
throne he had guarded so well. The asto- 
nishment of the guests was extreme when 
it appeared that the exhumation and re- 
miterment of Du Guesclin formed part of 
the programme of the revels. The old 
warrior was taken up, the funeral rites 
gone solemnly through, three hundred livres 
appropriated to the pious use of masses for 
his soul, and the revellers dismissed to 
meditate on the royal eccentricities. 

The murder of the Constable of France, 
Oliver de Clisson, followed soon after, and 
quite completed the break-down of poor 
Charles’s mind. This powerful officer of 
the crown had long been feared and hated 
by the great feudal lords, especially by 
the Duke of Brittany, who entertained an 
absurd jealousy of the one-eyed hero. Al- 
though Clisson, by his decisive victory at 
Auray, had secured to him the contested 
dukedom of Brittany, the jealous duke 
treacherously arrested his benefactor and 
guest, whom he kept prisoner in the dun- 
geons of his castle of La Motte. In the 
first transports of his fury the duke had 
given orders that De Clisson should be put 
to death; but his servants, fearing the con- 
sequences of so audacious an act, left his 
commands unexecuted. Eventually the 
Constable was permitted by his captor to 
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duke repented having allowed his foe to 
escape from his hands. He now subomed 
Pierre de Craon, a personal enemy of De 
Clisson, to be the executioner of his ven- 
geance. The Constable was returning to 
his hotel, having spent @ festive evening 
with his sovereign, when he was set on 
by his assassins. He fell, covered with 
wounds, and was left for dead. To in- 
crease his torments, tho murderer an- 
nounced to him, as he fell, his name and 
motives. But, though severely injured. 
Clisson was yet alive. The noise of the 
conflict reached the King, who was just 
retiring to rest. He hastened to the spot. 
His bleeding Minister clung to his robe, 
and implored him to swear that he should 
beeavenged. 

“My fidelity to your Majesty has raised 
up for me powerful enemies. This is my 
only crime. Whether I recover or perish. 
from my wounds, swear to me that I shall 
not be unavenged.” 

‘“‘T shall never rest, so help me God,” re- 
plied the excited monarch, ‘until the 
authors of this audacious crime shall be 
brought to justice.” 

Charles kept his word. Although suffer- 
ing from fever, the result of this night's 
alarm and exposure, he collected a con- 
siderable army, and marched for Brittany. 
His impatient eagerness knew no bounds. 
Through the sultry noonday heat, over the 
arid plains and dense forests of Brittany, he 
pursued the assassin of his Constable. He 
rode the foremost of his host; often silently 
alone. One day, having undergone grcat 
personal fatigue, he had closed his cyes, 
still riding forward, when he was aroused 
by the violent curveting of his steed, whose 
bridle had been seized by a wild-looking 
man, singularly clad. 

“Turn back, turn back, noble King,” 
cried he; ‘to proceed further is certain 
death—you are betrayed!” Having uttered 
these words, the stranger disappeared in 
the recesses of tlie forest before any one 
could advance to arrest him. 

The army now traversed a sandy plain, 
which reflected the intensity of the solar 
rays. The King wore a black velvet jerkin, 
and a cap of crimson velvet, ornamented 
with a chaplet of pearls. This ill-selected 
costume rendered the heat insufferable. 


purchase his freedom—a condition which | While musing on the strange occurrence 
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ing of steel around him. ‘The page who 
bore his lance had yielded to the drowsy 
influences of the oppressive noonday heat, 
and as he slumbered his lance had fallen 
with a ringing sound on the casque of the 
‘pnge before him. The succession of these 
alarms quite damaged Charles's intellect. 
Te turned, in a paroxysm of madness, 
crying, “ Down with the traitors!” and 
attacked his own body-guard. <All made 
way as the mad King assailed them. Seve- 
val fell victims to his wildly-aimed thrusts, 
before he sank at length, exhausted by his 
efforts: a fit of total insensibility followed. 
His brother of Orleans and kinsiman of Bur- 
gundy had him conveyed by slow stages 
to Paris. 

Charles’s recovery was very tedious. 
Many remedies were tried—charms and 
incantations, as well as medicines—-but, to 
the great joy of the people, who had al- 
ways loved him, his reason was at length 
pronounced to be restored, and his phy- 
gicians recommended him to seek amuse- 
ment and diversion in festive entertain- 
ments. 

Another shock, and Charles VI. became 
a confirmed lunatic. This tragical termi- 
nation of an absurd frolic occurred as fol- 
lows :— 

Oua occasion the monarch and five 
knights of his household conecived the 
design of disguising themsclves as satyrs. 
Close-fitting imen dresses, covered with 
some bifaaminons substance, te which was 
attached fine flax rescmbling hair, were 
stitched to their persons. ‘heir grotesque 
figures excited much merriment. The 
Dukes of Orleans and Bar, who had been 
‘supping elsewhere, entered the hall some- 
what affected by their night's dissipation. 
With inconceivable folly, one of these tipsy 
noblemen applied a torch to the covering 
of one of the satyrs. The miscrable wretch, 
burning frightfully and hopelessly, rushed 
through the hall in horrible torments, 
shrieking i in the agonies of despair. The | man 
lire was “rapidly communicated. To those 
of the satyrs whose hairy garments were | ntasculine 
thus ignited, escape was hopeless. ‘Io de- 
‘tach the flaming pitch was impossible ; 
they writhed and rolled about, but in vain: 
their tertures only ended with their lives. 
One alone beside the King escaped. Re- 
collecting that the buttery was near, he 
fan and plunged himself in the large tub 
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of water provided for washing the plates 
and dishes. Even so he did not escape 
withont serious injuries. The King had 
been conversing in his disguise with tho 
young bride of the Duke of Berri. She 
had recognized him, and, with admirable 
presence “of mind and devotion, she held 
him fast, covering him with her robe lest @ 
spark should descend on him. To her care 
and energy he owed his preservasion from 
so horrible a fate; but, alas! only to linger 
for years a miserable maniac. ‘The terrible 
spectacle of his companions in harmless 
frolic perishing in this dreadful manner be- 
fore his eyes, completed the wreck of his 
already broken intellect. His rcason re- 
turned but partially. Iven these sliht 
arnendments were at rare intervals. Le 
became a squalid and pitiable object; his 
person utterly neglected, for his garments 
could only be changed by force. Mis 
heartless and faithless wife deserted him— 
indeed, in his insane fits, his detestation of 
her was excessive—and neglected their 
children. One human being only could 
soothe and soften him, his ‘sister-in-law, 
Valentina Visconti. 


(Zo be coneludcd ia our next.) 
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Wrrsoct intending the slightest com- 
pliment te our lady readers, but speaking 
with that sincerity which ‘the subject re- 
quires, and the gravity demanded by our 
profession, we are bound to admit that 
there are some subjects of which women 
seem intuitively to acquire a knowledge, 
and in which their aptitude to gatlier in- 
formation ower men is a fact no less re- 
markable than tme. Without studying to 
be gallant, or even remotely wishing to 
propitiate the fair subscribers of this maga- 
zine, by statements that might be sup- 
posed gratifying to the sex, we could record 

many pursuits and studies wherein this 

ate, aptitude of the female over tlic 

mind, to unriddle difficulties, 

and catch with facility the tone and tcnor 

of a system, might be instanced as proot!’ of 
our assertion. 

But as we have rather to do with the 
realities of life than its ornamentation, and 
with truth more than compliment, we 
shall leave those points as granted, and 
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proceed to a theme upon which there can 
be no difference of belief or diversity of 
opinion. 

The infantine management of children, 
like the mother's love for her offspring, 
seems to be born with the child, and to be 
a direct intelligence of Nature. And it may 
at first sight appear as inconsistent and 
presumptuous to tell a woman how to 
rear her infant, as to instruct her in the 
manner of loving it. Yet, though Nature 
is unquestionably the best nurse, art 
makes so admirable a foster-mother, that 
no sensible mother, in her novitiate of: 
parent, would refuse the admonitions of} 
art, or the teachings of experience, to con- 
summate her duties of nurse. It is true 
that, in a civilised state of society, few 
young wives reach the epoch that makes 
them mothers without some insight— 
traditional or practical—into the manage- 
ment of infants: consequently the cases 
wherein a woman is left to her own unaided 
intelligence—or what, in such a case, may 
be called instinct—and is left to trust to the 
promptings of Nature alone for the well- 
being of her child, are very rare indeed. | and flabby flesh of the aristocratic child, 
Again, every woman is not gifted with the | exhibit strength, vigour, and well-developed 
same physical ability for the harassing |frames, and our belief in the potency of 
duties of a mother; and though Nature, as | the life-giving elements of air, light, and 
& genera] rule, has endowed all female | cleanliness, receives a shock that, at first 
creation with the attributes necessary to | sight, would appear fatal to the implied 
that most beautiful, and at the same time, | benefits of these, in reality, all-sufficient 
holiest function—the healthy rearing of | attributes of health and life. 
their offspring—the cases are sufficiently); Startling as this apparent immunity to 
numerous to establish the exception, where | the physical laws may appear, a moment's 
the mother is either physically or socially | reflection will show that the exemption 
incapacitated from undertaking these most | of the ‘“bairns of the puir” from sickness 
pleasing duties herself, and where, conse- | and emaciation is no marvel whatever, 
quently, she is compelled to trust toadven-|and that, though some of the im- 
tatious aid for those natural benefits to her | perative requirements of a sanitary system 
child, which are at once the mother’s | are disobeyed or totally abrogated, other 
pride and delight to render. functional obligations, to constitute health, 

In these cases, when obliged to call in | are fully regarded, and even carried to an 
the services of hired assistance, she must{excess; and thus the mortal hurt of 
trust the dearest obligation of her life to|fetor and uncleanliness is counteracted 
one who, from her social sphere, has| by an unrestrained liberty of limb and 
probably notions of rearing children dia-{ mind, and by a species of wild and unfet- 
metrically opposed to the pre-conceived | tered exercise, which, in developing the 
ideas of the mother, and at enmity with | muscular body, gives impetus to the blood, 
all her sentiments of right and prejudices | enlarges the sustaining power of the heart, 
of position. and developes a condition of lung every 

it bas been justly said—we think by | way conducive to length of life and health. 
Hood—that the children of the poor are} Bntas we must enter more largely on 
net brongitt op, but dragged up. How- | this subject hereafter, we shall leave its 
ever facetious this remark may seem, there | consideration forthe present, and return to 





is much truth in it; and that children, 
reared in the reeking dens of squalor and 
poverty, live at all, is an apparent anomaly 
in the course of things that, at first sight, 
would seem to set the laws of sanitary 
provision at defiance, and make it appear 
2 perfect waste of time to insist on pure 
air and exercise as an_ indispensable 
necessary of life, and especially so as 
regards infantine life. 

We see elaborate care bestowed on 
a family of children, everything studied 
that can tend to their personal comfort, 
pure air, pure water, regular ablution, 2 
dietary prescribed by art, and every pre- 
caution adepted that medical judgment 
and maternal love can dictate, for the well- 
being of the parents’ hope, and find, in 
despite of all this care and vigilance, 
disease and death invading this guarded 
treasure. We turn to the fctor and 
darkness that, in some obscure court, 
attend the robust brood who, coated in 
dirt, and with mud and refuse for play- 
things, live and thrive, and grow into 
manhood, and, in contrast to the pale face 
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Nature from the critical epoch of primal ex- 
istence, show how, and for what purpose, the 
organization of the infant differs from the 
man; trace thedevelopment and use of the 
several organs; show the mother that there 
is a language in the progress and growth 
of her child, “ which, though it hath no 
tongue, speaketh with most marvellous 
organ ;” and that there is an intelligence 
and wisdom in the growth of human life 
that only wants a key to open up a fund 
of deep information to the willing and 
capable reader, 





what we were about to say respecting 
trusting to ethers’ aid in the rearing of 
children. Here it is that the young and 
probably inexperienced mother may find 
our remarks not only an assistance but a 
comfort to her; in as far as, knowing the 
simplest and best system to adopt, she may 
be able to instruct another, and see that 
her directions are fully carried out. While 
wanting this knowledge, she is obliged to 
depend entirely on a nurse's prudence, and 
trust the health and comfort of her child to 
the opiniated obstinacy of the person in 
charge, without the least check or gua- 
rantee that the rearing of her infant will be 
conducted with any regard to its strength, 
constitution, or those physical peculiarities 
that so frequently develop themselves in 
the system and disposition of a child. 

The subject on which we have to treat 
naturally divides itself into two heads— 
the rearing of children in the natural way 
on the breast, or wet nursing, and the 
artificial dry nursing, or, as it is called, 
bringing up by hand. 

Before, however, entering on either 
branch of our theme, there are many 
points, both instructive and suggestive, 
that must be first considered as regards 
the mother and the infant; while, at the 
same time, we shall endeavour to render 
our subsequent remarks as clear and in- 
telligible as possible, that they may con- 
vey a perfect confidence to the parent, 
in employing the advice and informa- 
tion contained in the following pages, 
our object being first to appeal to the 
common-sense and intelligence of our 
readers, by making everything clear and 
self-evident, and then, carrying their fancy 
with us, leave it to the reader’s own 
Judgment to acquiesce in the instruction we 
shall lay down. 

In addition to this, that every point may 
be fully illustrated and distinctly under- 
stood, we purpose giving a brief description 
of human life as it depends upon perfect 
organization and the healthy performance 
of the several functions of the different 
organs, the whole constituting that sub- 
lime mystery which is called life. 

Having briefly explained the phenomena 
on which this grand chain of causes de- 
pends, we shall apply the intelligence 
gained to the illustration of infantine life, 
and, merely glancing at the economy of 




















THE ECONOMY OF DRESS. 

A correspondent writes :—‘* Would it not bea 
good plan to devote one page of your magazine 
to ladics’ dress? I do not mean merely to state 
the fashion for the time, but hints for the whole 
economy of dress, derived from actual experience, 
for which communications from writers should be 
sought. At one time the best description of petés- 
coats might be the topic, so as to combine fulness 
with decency, which the steel do not; they are 
not fit, also, for any but hot weather, for, unless 
more than the ordinary petticoat is worn under 
them, rheumatism is sure to follow, and a 
thousand other complaints. Papers might be 
devoted to expenditure on clothing. There are 
many books about household expenses, but I 
have never seen one on the expenses of dress. 
Statements from experience might be given of 
the amount which should be spent on the dif- 
ferent articles of female dress, such as we have 
in housekeeping books under the heads meat, 
bread, vegetables, &c. Itshould be stated what 
must be spent in under-clothing and shoes, and 
what remains for the more showy parts, which 
are too often thought of first. Then tables might 
be adopted for those who could only afford (the 
suin Many young persons who must look respect- 
able are limited to) £12 per annum, £16, £20, and 
upwards. Of course, it is most desirable that a 
girl of sixteen or seventeen should have money 
under hcr control, as no one who has not had the 
spending of money can tell how soon it goes; 
and it is well to learn how to lay out your money 
economically and to advantage under the parent’s 
eye, and before larger sums come into their hands. 
It is part of my idea to state how long a certain 
number of articles may be expected to last, and 
how important the “stitch in time” is to those 
who have to study economy. 

“A paper on mourning would be useful, stating 
the time mourning should be worn for different 
relatives, and the materials suitable for each. 
The dressmakers in the country are so foolish, 
they make up for summer and winter paramatta 
for deep mourning. I think it a most disagreeable 
fabric, heavy, and yet not warm. For summer, 
I prefer a material called crape balzarine for deep 
mourning, or for slight mourning double bardge.” 
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Tae Fashion we give this present month is of than the colour of the cloth, and may be of either 
& wide jacket to be worn with any coloured dress. ribbon or alpaca, with stripes of velvet and flat 
It is generally made of Carmelite cloth of any buttons. If the colour of the cloth is grey, then 
colour but the trimmings must always be darker the alpaca or ribbon should be violet, the velvet 
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DIAGRAM OF JACKET, 


and buttons dark blue. The shape is made not | the length of the sleeve, It should run round, 


to fit tight to the body, but to be easy and | and should be deeper in the front or upper part 
loose. than behind. The frontof the bedy should be 


_ We have also chosen this to please several of our | braided deeply at the point, and reach quite te 
subscribers, wlio wish one for braiding. In this case, | the pockets, and a natrow border must go round 


the braiding shouid be rich, and instead of going | the throat. w 


COOKERY, PICKLING, AND PRESERVING. 


Cookery, Pickling, and Hreserbiag. 


Lrvow Sotw.—Put a quart of milk into a 
stewpan with a few bitter almonds pounded, a 
little cinnamon, an ounce of gelatine, the rind of 
shree lemons, three-quarters of a pound of lump 
sugar. Boil for five minutes, Beat ap the yolks 
of six egzs; strain the milk into a jug, add the 

olks, pouring all back and forward a few times. 

Vhen pretty cold, add the juiee of three lemons, 
then pour it up and down a few times, and put it 
inte the shape. 

Ax Exce..ext Swiss Crean.—Take one pint 
of cream sweetened to the taste, and the pecl of a 
lemon; set it ovcr a slow fire unti! tt boils; mix 
a teaspoonful of flour with a Httic cold cream. 
When quite smooth, add the juice of a Iemon; 
then put it te the hot cream. Let ft boil again 
for a minute or two, lay eight penny sponge cakes 
(more or lesa as you please) at the bottom of your 
dish, soak them well with white wine, then pour 
the hot crenm from the saueepan over it, and 
li cold ornament it with citron er oranze- 


Haxy-Pay Pcpprxg.-—Suet, currants, raisins, 
flour, and bread crumbs, of each four ounces: two 
tablespoonfuls of treacle, half a pint of milk, all 
of which must be well mixed together and boiled 
in a moald for three hours. 

Lexwon CHresecaKkes.—Three-quarters of a 
pound of loaf sugar ponnded, six eggs, leaving 
out three whites, the juice of three lemons and 
the rind of three grated. Put the isgredients 
into a pipkin, and simmer over a dow fire till as 
thick us good cream. Bottle it down. 

GINGER WineE.—Take ten gallons of water to 
twenty-seven pounds of Lisbon sugar, one pound 
of race ginger, well bruised, the rinds of ten 
lemong, und a few sprigs of isingiass, Boil it half 
aun hour. Keep skimming it. Take it out of the 
copper, and put it into a thkb; when Inkewaim, 
put a toast with a tablespoonful of yeasts on it. 
Let it stand twenty-four hours, then squecze in 
the juice of your ten lemons, put it in your eask, 
and let it stand six weeks; then rack it off, wash 
your cask well out from the dregs, put in your 
wine again with one quart of brandy, let it be 
bunged down for a month, then bottle it off. 

VEGETABLE Sour.—Seven ounces of currot, ten 
ounces of parsnip, and ten eunccs of potato, cut 
into slices; pnt into a sauccpan with plenty of 
water over them. Boil two hours and a half. 
Stir it often; if the water boils away too quickly, 
add more, as there should be two quarts of sonp 
when done. Mix up in a basin one ounce and a 
quarter of butter, five teaspoonfals of flour. a little 
nade mustard, salt, aud pepper, with a teacupful 
of cold water; stir in and boil ten minutes. Have 
ready two yolks of eggs in the soup tarecn, poor 
on, stir well, and serve. The two whites of the 
cegs that are left will make a nice baked batter 
pudding, well beaten in with a pound and a half of 
Hlonr, and a quart of skim milk. 

Pio’s Frr—Not at all a despisable dish when 
nicely cooked. The best method is to roast it 
rolied up in the apren, with plenty of cut sage. 
marjoram, or any other herb, pepper, salt, nutmeg, 
and tie it round with string; shake flour over it. 
Ifit cannot be roasted, let it be baked: and if the 
apron cannot be had, it can be baked very well 
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without. Put plenty of water over, and let it be 
well cooked. When nearly done, take off mont of 
the fat, as it will do to spread on bread for 
chfldren. For sauce, botled onions mixed with a 
little melfed butter. What fs left will be very 
ntee the next day, cut into small pieces, and to 
every pound of meat add a pint and a quart of 
water. Fry slices of carrot and potato whieh 
have been cooked with a piece of fat 
left for the purpose the day before; put them fntp 
the saueepan with the fry, add salt, pepper, and a 
little thickening, also sifapproved of Sim. 
mer slowly half an hour, and boil ten minutes. 

Couusy GixoeanneecadD.—One pound of trencle, 
two ounces of ccarss sugar, two ounces and o 
quarter of mutton a quarter of an ounce 
of butter, one-third of an ounce of ground ginger, 
& quarter of as ounce of beaten cloves: treacle, 
fat, and sugar, melted together. Mix sufficién: 
flour with two teaspoonfals of soda to roll and 
cut out into cakes. 

To Canpr Oraxer Pext.—Soak the peels in 
cold water and change frequently to remove their 
bitterness; then put them into syrnp of sugar till 
they become soft and transparent; lastly, ‘take 
then out and drain them for use. 





THE WORK-TABLE. 


COLLAR IN FRIVOLITE OR TATTING. 


MarxrtaLs.—Royal tatting cotton, No. 3, end 
Mecklenburgh thread, No. 80, of Mesers. W. 
Evans and Co., of Derby. 


Begin by making the whecls, each of which 
must be complete in itself. Eight will snffice for 
a small collur, or nine for a larger onc. The 
centre of the wheel has ten loops, each of which 
is made thus :—4 double, picot, x 2 double, picot, 
x 4 times, 4 denble. Draw it up rather closer 
than for a s:raight edge. This is the first. In 
the after ones, you will join, instead of muking, 
the first picot. For the onter part of the wheel, 
twenty small loops are to be made, the alternate 
ones joined to those already done. 3 double, 
picot, 2 double, foin to centre of one of the large 
loops, 2 double picot, 3 double. Draw itt up 
tightly. Leave a space of a quarter of aninch. Do 
another, bat with a picot instead of a join; another 
space, and athird sma)} loop, to be joined to the 
next large. Soon ullround. Tie the two ends 
together in a firm knot. 

For the line of double loops at the neck—2 
double, x J, picot, 2 double, x 9times. Drow it 
up tightly, and make a second close to it, then 
tie the ends together and cut off. Begin a second 
pair, but in the middle of the first loop (after 
making 4 picots), Join te the middie of one of the 
first pair, and connect with the centre picot of 
one of the small loops of the whecl, as seen in the 
engraving, instead of the last picot of seeoud 
loop. 

Bor the sealloped edging—2 double. join to Ist 
picot of the end neck loop, 2 more, join to next, 
2 double, x 1, picot, 2 double, x & times more. 
Draw it up. Po four loops, and before the fifth 
join to the centre of the third small loop of wheel, 
from the one already connected with the neck. 
Do three more Joops, drawing them rather tightly, 
and join to next of wheel. Repeat, until five 
loops of the wheel are so joined. This forms the 
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outer scallop. The others must be the same, but and button-hole the inner line, also the thread of 
without the four first loops. The last scallop the outer scallop, and add a few Ralcigh bars to 
wist correspond with the first. connect the parts requiring it, as seen in the 

When all the tatting is done, tack the work on engraving, which we recommend should be re- 
acoloured paper, cut in a nice collar shape; work ferred to at every stage of the work, which will 
a rosette with the Mecklenburgh in each wheel, greatly facilitate its accomplishment. 
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COLLAR IN FRIVOLITE OR TATTING 


os oriesvoRrY OF K PIN. 





THE STORY OF A PIN. 
(From the French of J. T. de St. Germain.) 


PREFACE. 
A Pin, perhaps, more frequently than 


pin! Let us consider —I1st, The brass 


| wire, which eventnally becomes the pin, is 


any other object, is present at the most 'M™ade in a large manufactory of wondrous 


important as well as the most trifling, 
‘events of which life is made up; and,, 


doubtless, could a pin speak, it might make 
many: curious .revelations. For my part, 
I have met with many singular, I think I 
may say, very interesting,.adventures, 80 
much 80, indeed, that I have begged an 


intimate-friend..to put in proper form for 
the printer the story of A Pre. 


ho yey Bret 
tod said, “Let there be light, and there 
way light Poor mortals! 30’ proud i 
~~ gsr ot: your position Tibrason 
‘how great a numberof you ‘must 
unite your efforts in order'to make one 
“No, 2; Vou. VIE, | 


whee wang 


machinery, worked by steam power; 2nd, 
the wire is bent and cut in pieces; 3rd, 
one end of the wire is shaped on the 
grindstone for the point-of. the pin; 4th, 
it is then made of the right length; Sth, 
the wire is twisted to form the heads; 6th, 
and then fixed; 7th, the heads are heated 
to harden them; ‘8th, made into a pretty 
shape; Oth, they undergo a first :agmarie- 
ings 10th, they are tin-plated for ‘an :out- 
side covering; 11th, they are placed in 
«old water ; 12th, they are .burnjshed. by 
friction with bran; 18th, they. are. care- 
Pally. removed ‘from it; 48h, wmally Boles. 
are made in paper; and 15th, the pins are 
‘stick thereon in rows. A great many 
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receiving and paying money; for all those- 
who went in appeared to have large bags. 
of money, or well-furnished pocket-books. 
My head was resting on the edge of the 
sera and I could just see a modest- 
ooking young man, with a grave but plea- 
sant face, who was coming into the court- 
yard; he then appeared to reflect for a 
moment, retired a few steps, and finally 
summoned up courage to advance towards. 
a large glass door, which bore the inscrip- 
tion, ‘ Office and Counting-house.” His 
manner interested me; I should have liked 
to be near him, that I might know him 
better, for I possessed a remarkable gift ot 
guessing the person's character and disposi- 
fen who carried me. 
“Tf he would bat pick me up, I think I 


people are employed at each of these ope- 
rations, and I have to pass through more 
than a hundred hands before becoming a 
saleable article. | 

MY FIRST APPEARANCE. 

I was sent off. with several millions of my 
companions on a rapid journey, to be sold 
like slaves, for the use of the ladies of 
Paris. The box in which we were impri- 
soned was opened in an elegant shop, and 
‘we were tastefully arranged in glass vases. 
At this establishment perfumes, gloves, 
ribbons, and pins were sold. A lady’s-msid, 
after a long conversation with the shopman, 
smilingly took me in her fingers and pee 
me in her neckerchief, and thus was J com~ 
veyed to a splendid mansion in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Chaussée d’Antin. ahould be fend of him,” said I to- 


MY RISE ANIQFALL. }myself; but his ts were elsewhere, 

What luxury and display! Whilst @ra-jand the ungrateful man never perceived 
versing the court-yard, and examining the{me. | 
beauty of the paintings, the gilded walla,} I soon saw him come out of the office, 
and the splendid decorations of the hewse, !amd the person who accompanied him ex- 


cesuagauisenes ofthe drawing-rooms, and { plained that he could not give him what he 
appeared so much to wish for. However, 


the valuable furnitare, I thought of the 

hundreds of miserable workmen whose{by the young man’s continued intreaties, 

combined efforts had enabled me to make jthe head clerk showed him the principal’s 
‘apartment, and allowed a boy to conduct 


my triumphal entry into these brillians 
oons on a lady's-maid’s bosom. ham to the master of the house, and I soon 
“ Quick, Julie,” cried a piercing veiee } saw them both in conversation behind the 
from the depths of a boudoir hung with | middle window. Try, the young man 
sk. ‘“ The ribbon—have you got it |appeared to say, with a modest and per- 
suasive countenance. 


for me?” 
“ Here it is, madame; if you only knew; I really cannot, the master seemed to. 
how much trouble I had to match it!” answer, by gestures not less expressive, and 
“* Hold your tongue, and give me a pin.” | he spoke in the tone of a man who had 
Julie, in a great hurry, unpinned me | much to attend to, and who was dismissing 
the speaker. I saw the young man put 


from her neckerchief and gave me to her 
mistress, who turned quickly towards the | his handkerchief to his eyes, and bow to- 
him with a sorrowful smile. He slowly 


glass. I was now used with great care to 
descended the three marble steps, and still 


a bow of ribbon on my mistress’s 
neck. She went out immediately, for the | more slowly traversed the large court-yard,. 
carriage was waiting. What a delightful | his eyes fixed onthe ground. A ray of the 
sun lit up my head at the moment he was 


destiny for one just come to town! and 
what curious things I was going to see and | passing ; his eyes rested on me, and I never- 
before experienced so much pleasure; I 


hear ! 
The footman opened the door, and off | saw him stoop and pick me up, and stick 
me with great care on the sleeve of his. 


we drove. But, alas! alas! in the middle 
of the court-yard my mistress bent forward | coat, which was rather tight and somewhat 
worn. At the same moment I heard a 


to give some direction to one of her ser- 
vants, and behold me fallen! yes, fallen | window open, and a loud voice cry out :— 
Baptiste, tell the young man to come 


‘between two paving stones. There were a 
up to me directly, as I wish to speak with 
him.” 































&£ many people going to and fro, and 
trom what 1 could guess, large offices, 


where numbers of clerks were working, A servant dressed in livery now begged 
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us politely to go up again to the first storey, 
which he had just left, he so sorrowful, and 
Iso joyful. The principal appeared to be 
an intelligent man, with a high and open 
forehead, black eyebrows and beard, slightly 
grey hair and penetrating eyes; he looked 
at the new comer for afew seconds, and then 
said to him in a short, quick manner :— 

‘‘ Monsieur, you just stopped in the 
court-yard, you stooped down, you ap- 
peared to have found a precious object, you 
picked it up, I believe. Could you tell me 
what that was which seemed of so much 
importance to you ?” 

. The poor young man was confused. 
Possibly he did not remember that it was 
pom little me he had picked up, or, if he 

id, had not the courage to say so small a 
matter had stopped him; however, his eyes 
were bent on his sleeve, he saw me bravely 
raising my head, and, unpinning me, he 
showed me to the rich banker. 

“T beg of you to excuse a very childish 
habit,” said he; ‘‘ my poor father, whom I 
have lost, always taught me to pick up a 
pin, and I do it in remembrance of him, 
and asa following out of those orderly 
habits which he wished to inculcate ;” and 
he once more placed me on his sleeve. 

‘“My good fellow,” said the banker, 
‘*you have no need to blush, neither must 
be believe it a small advantage to know 

ow to pick up a pin. It is on account of 
what I have just now seen you do, that I, 
who but a few moments since regretted to 
tell you I could not employ you, now wish 
to put your abilities to the test.” 

e wrote a few words, and rang for one 
of the office boys. ‘Take monsieur to 
the sain be of the correspondence office ;” 
and he took leave of the new comer, shak- 
ing him by the hand. 

he banker was M. le Baron Wolff; 
he was a man whose intelligence had 
given him a high standing in financial 
circles; the ramifications of lis business 
extended to both hemispheres, and he pos- 
sessed an unblemished reputation, with a 
great knowledge of the world, and an 
accurate acquaintance with the characters 
of those with whom he came in contact. 
Much of his large fortune was spent in 
encouraging the arts and useful under- 
takings, and in relieving the unfortunate. 
What a blessing are riches, and what a 
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the hands of a liberal and good man! 


The baron, following his young protegé 
to the door with his eyes, sincerely wished 
for the success of his future life, which at 
present only rested on my pin’s head. 

THE TRIAL, 

We again open the large glazed deor 
which leads into the office. We are con- 
ducted to the principal corre cler 
who is reading his Ses ae at 
looks at the new comer with surprise, as if 
the work, which he was about to give him, 
was decidedly above his powers. He took 
hin, himself. to the large room of the 
office. This large space was divided into 
compartments, as a map divides the world 
into different countries. We passed by 
England, Germany, Russia, the East 
Indies, and at last arrived at an office 
bearing the inscription of ‘“‘ Canada.” 

The head clerk offered us a chair, and 
said to a book-keeper, ‘Bring monsieur 
the letters from Canada. You have two 
hours, monsieur, to make an abstract, to 
sort all these orders, and you will take 
them when finished to M. Wolff.” 

I felt, by instinct, the impressions of my 
worthy bearer, and I was pleased with him. 
Expressing his thanks, he took his place 
with modesty, and at the same time with 
confidence. His first thought was for the 
poor little pin, which had been of so much 
service to him. His memory now went 
back to his father, and he recollected the 
good advice which he had given him; now 
he thought of his mother, who was still 
very anxious about his future welfare; then 
his thoughts were directed to Providence, 
which was now giving him an opportunity 
of being useful to those who much needed 
assistance. 

After collecting his thoughts, and com- 
forting himself with these reflections, he 
opened the bundle of Canada papers. 
Canada, as I have since heard from a pin 
of that country, is a land full of life and 
vigour, in which civilization is making 
rapid strides, and where the richest pro- 
ductions of nature abound. There towns 
are formed, and rapidly grow to impor- 
tance, on the ancient territory of the Iro- 
quois Indians, before even the geographers 
of our ceuntry have time to deliver an 
official certificate of their birth, My 


bountiful power gold has when it falls into | friendly pin told me of a town of forty 


thousand inhabitante. This venerable old 
place had actually reached the age of 
sixteen years anda half! So much activity 
causes many wants, and a ceaseless call 
for articles produced in countries boasting 
a more advanced state of civilization. 
They require in’ exchange for their natural 
productions the industrial manufactures of 
the old world, necessitating an immense 
trade and large correspondence: we mortals 
are in such a hurry to live and to enjoy 
eureelyes! The orders must be executed 
as fast asthe wind which fills the sails, or 
the steam -which hurries the steamboat 
along. The new clerk knew something of 
all this when he opened the large packet 
ef that day's correspondence. He classi- 
fled and put his letters in order: on one side 
he put bills and remittances, on another 
disputed claims, on another orders, for M. 
Wolff had an agency office as well asa 
banking-house, in which he employed a 
number of persons. He looked over his 
order again, analysed the disputed claims, 
made a memorandum of the bills, and 
hastened to M. Wolff. 

‘Come already?” said the banker 
smiling, and he threw a rapid glance over 
the nice writing and neat figures of the 
new comer. 

‘You speak English?” And they con- 
tinued their conversation in that lan- 


age. 
on Although Canada did at one time belong 
to the French, and although many French 
eustoms are still retained in some parts of 
Lower Canada, yet English is the language 
of the country, correspondence is carried 
on in that language, and the knowledge of 
it is indispensable to those who wish to get 
through their work successfully. 

‘‘ Have you been in England 2” said M. 
Wolff, astonished at his young clerk’s good 
accent. 

*©No, sir; but my mother, who was very 
well informed, and could speak English 
fluently, taught us the rudiments ; I availed 
mnyself of every opportunity to speak 
English, and I have often attended an 
English church, where I had the pleasure 
of hearing a good sermon and good pro- 
nunciation.” 

_ “Shake hands,” said the banker, “‘ you 
are one of us. Now, my dear sir, tell me 
your name, and whence you come, for I 
am anxious tolearn all about you, although 
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ou only picked up a pin which I should 
favs overlooked.” 


' & SHORT AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Much encouraged by the baron’s kind 
manner, he continued the conversation in 
English, as he saw the baron took so much 
pleasure in conversing in that language, 
which is used by the commercial world 
throughout Europe, whilst French is the 
language of the court and the best soeicty. 

‘“‘My name is George, Iam twenty-three 
years old, I belong to a family of artists ; 
a father died from overwork; my mother, 
who lives in the country, was left a widow 
with several children, and she had the 
greatest difficulty in giving us a good 
education. She dissuaded me, and that 
rightly, from following the difficult career 
of” an artist, and I looked eagerly forward 
to the time when I should be able to make 
myself useful, and in my turn help to sup- 
port my family. After finishing my studies, 
I learnt foreign languages, and something 
of trade, with a relation in Germany ; since 
my return, I have sought in vain for em- 
ployment, every door being closed against 
me for want of an introduction. Without 
this pin, which I shall always keep us a 
precious talisman, I Y 

The banker had listened with so much 
attention, that it would have embarrassed 
a less candid nature. Beautiful, indeed, is 
original nature as it comes from God’s hand, 
before the pure flame of life is disgnised or 
extinguished by evil passions! M. Wolff, 
after he had examined the work that he 
had done, looked at George with pleasure, 
and calculated, as the Americans say, how 
much honesty and integrity his frank and 
open countenance promised. 

“Very well,” said he; “I don’t desire 
any further security than yourself; you 
will be head clerk in the Canadian depart- 
ment, and do all the correspondence; { tike 
your writing, and that I think of great im- 
portance. Strangers judge of the care we 
take of their business by the neatness of the 
letters we send them. I lost one of my 
best correspondents because your pre- 
decessor's writing was not sufficiently clear, 
and because he reversed his d’s, making 
them look like weeping willows. Speak 
little, hear everything, and only answer on 
subjects with which youare well acquainted. 
Keep out of bad company, and don’t form 
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any friendship here without first telling me 
of it; often think of your mother; this 
thought will support ‘hie in your labours, 
for this is. a terrible place for work, and it 
is necessary for us all to be most indefati- 
gable. As you have no relatives in Paris, I 
shall give you two thousand francs a-year, 
and allow you to live in the house. You 
can leave me now, and we will speak of 
other matters soon.” 

All this was said briefly. and precisely in 
English, for it was M. Wolff's custom s0 
to speak. But he did not tell George how 
well, in soshort a time, he had got through 
the work which had been given him. “‘He 
is the man I want,” said M. Wolff to 
himself; “earnest and quick, clever but 
modest; he has simplicity yet confidence ; 
how many people we see pass us before 
aap such a lad as this; he will be certain 
to e his way!” 


GETTING ON. 


What M. Wolff said was true ; the house 
was a terrible place for work. This de- 
lightful man, who visited a great deal, who 
went into society every day, who took a 
great delight in the fine arts, who was 
very zealous in public business, and busied 
himself in charitable duties, was in the 
office, always in the office. Before day- 
break, he had written several letters, gone 
the round of the establishment, glancing 
at each department of his house, judging 
the character of the absentees by the 
state of their papers and pen: irregu- 
larity of any kind he would not allow—a 
minute’s unpunctuality he would visit with 
great severity. In one of his morning 
rounds, M. Wolff found George at his desk, 
sitting by a lamp which appeared to be 
going out. George was so absorbed in his 
work, that he did not hear his principal 
come in. 

‘‘ This house is well taken care of,” said 
the banker; “‘how did you get in, as I 
have only just opened the safety lock ?” 

‘“‘T must beg of you to excuse me,” said 
George; ‘but it was necessary to finish 
some business of great importance with 
Montreal by this morning, and I could find 
no other means of being in time. Thank 
goodness, it is done, and I think by writin 
this morning to Havre, your concern will 
not suffer.” He then gave the banker 
some papers showing an important trans- 
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action, which would have resulted in a 
great loss had any delay taken place... - 

‘* George, I ought to reprimand you,’ said 
M. Wolff, “for what you have done sets a 
bad example, besides compromising . your 
responsibility. Are you, then, the. master 
here? Is there no occasion to consult me ? 
How tired your eyes look! go and rest 
yourself for a few hours, and sin no more.” 
Then kindly calling him back again, 
after looking rapidly over the document, 
‘“‘ George,” said he, “‘ you are a good child;. 
your mother is blessed in having such a 
son; take care of yourself for her sake. I 
much wished to get this Montreal business 
finished, for these debtors of ours cause me 
much uneasiness, and the affair looks 
serious; I came to see precisely where you 
were in the accounts, as any delay would 
have been fatal. You have done exceed- 
ingly well for me, and perhaps for yourself 
also.” 

In spite of his esteem, he often came. to 
George to scold him for working at such late 
hours, but George always excused himself 
on the plea of urgent business, and asked 
forgiveness in such a candid manner, that 
M. Wolff was more and more charmed 
with his young assistant’s abilities and 
talent. 


THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


M. Wolff remarked one day that George 
was always.very simply and sometimes 
negligently dressed. 

‘‘ George,” said he to him one day, “a 
careful man like you ought to take care of 
his money; would you have any objection 
to show me an account of your receipts and 
expenses? Do not feel annoyed, as I am 
asking you the question for your own 
interest. Iam afraid your salary is not 
sufficient for your requirements.” 

‘On the contrary, my dear sir,” said 
George, ‘‘ owing to your liberality, I am 
able to save a little.” 

He then showed M. Wolff a memoran- 
dum-book. M. Wolff looked over it, and 
returned it without saying anything, for he 
did not wish him to see the emotion which 
he felt. George had sent more than half 
his salary to his poor mother, besides 
having disposed of a considerable sum in 
charitable purposes. 

The following day M. Wolff said to 
George, 


- “You must do me the honour of paying 
me a.visit; I have a great number of 
Americans come to see me; who do not 
understand French, and your assistance 
will be of great use to us; I shall expect 
you to dinner, and any expense that you 
may be pot to, I shall be happy to defray. 
You will receive three thousand francs for 
your salary, of which the first quarter is 
now due.” 
_. Mt seven o'clock, poor George was sitting 
at a sumptuous table, not feeling in the least 
em and surrounded by people 
whoee position differed widely from those 
with whom he had lately been living. It 
eertainly would not be proper for'so young 
& man to attempt to lead the conversation 
in such a circle; ke ought to be like the 
harp, which only yields harmonious sounds 
when struck by competent fingers. I made 
sure of his success, for George had not for- 
gotten his faithful friend: he took me with 
great care from his everyday coat, and 
stuck me on the sleeve of his new one, 
which, with the simplicity of good taste, 
set off his figure and improved his person. 
M. Wolff, austere and stern in his office, 
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I have heard so much, and which I believe 
you have at this moment on your sleeve. 
Is it, indeed, a very precious talisman ?” . 
Everybody's attention was now fixed on 
the poor young man and on my little head, 
which shone brilliantly om his new cuff. 
George, who was always full of con- 
fidence when he was studying or engaged 
in matters of business, was nervous when 
he was questioned about himself, and par- 
ticularly at this time, when a lady, whom 
he thought particularly charming, ques- 
tioned him before so many people. - 
“Madame,” said he in a subdued tone 
of voice, “ pardon me, but I loek upon this 
pin as a talisman that has enabled me to 
change my position, which caused much 
uneasiness to those who are very dear to 
me, and, thanks to M. Wolff's kindness, 
has admitted me to your honse. I am 
aware of the obligation I am under for 
such a favour, and always wish to keep this 
precious pin, that I may be reminded of the 
debt of gratitude I owe, in case I might 
happen to forget it.” 
A murmur of approbation followed this 
answer. The story of the pin was then re- 
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was at table and in the drawing-room one | lated, and remarked upon by curious ladies 
of the most charming of companions, and a | in a low tone of voice, who diligently scru- 
brilliant talker. He had the rare talent of | tinized the hero of the adventure. To 
explaining his notions according to the| screen himself from their observation, 
understanding of his listener: like the rod {| George continued a conversation with his 
of Moses, when it drew water fromthe rock, ; neighbour on the Dusseldorf school of 
or as the electric chain produces a spark at | painting, the principal masters of which he 
a distance. On topics relating to horse | was well acquainted with. 
racing, theatres, trifles of the day, George| We adjourned to the drawing-room; a 
was silent as became him, and appeared to ; lady sat down at the piano; she was gifted 
listen with interest. But he was soon | with a talent of fixing the attention of her 


questioned about his travels in Germany. 
He had observed a great deal; the arts, 
monuments, and objects of antiquity, were 
well known to him, and he was able 
to give his opinion with a modest decision 
which no one could find fault with. 
Madame Wolff was an elegant woman, 
very affable, but somewhat frivolous; she 
looked with curiosity at this grave person, 
twenty yearsofage, whowas ably discussing 
Teutonic archeology, and who left the golden 


Rhine wines untasted in his glass, which | 


example his companions certainly did not 
follow. 

‘Pray tell us, Monsieur George,” said 
she, in the high and drawling tone of voice 
which fashionable ladies sometimes affect, 
“‘ the history of the marvellous pin, of which 


listeners, and touching their hearts. There 
were no difficulties conquered which 
make music like a battle, or the perform- 
ance like St. George contending with the 
dragon. It was a flow of harmony, of such 
sweet and touching strains, that one felt 
quite enchanted and engrossed by the 
sound. 

‘‘ Encore ! encore!” every one said. 

““But this pretty nocturne of Schubert,” 
said M. Wolff, “over which you nearly 
made us all weep, will you not play it 
again?” 

‘“‘T have not four hands,” said the lady ; 
““cun you assist me?” 
| There was a dead silence. 

“What a pity!” said Madame Wolf; 
“can’t any one here accompany you?” 
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“Tf I might be allowed, madame,” said 
George, ‘I would endeavour; I have often 
‘heard this air, which is liked so much by 
‘the Germans, and I believe I oan recollect 
it.” 

Thecompany applandedthe good-natured 
young man, and the piece made a great sen- 
gation. They asked for the last part over 
again, which was played with still more ex- 
‘pression, and the lady was very much 
astonished at the execution and good play- 
a her young companion. 

. Wolff, who was passionately fond of 
music, was charmed beyond measure. 
“©You know how to do other things be- 
sides figures, Mr. Dissembler,” said he, 
pinching him familiarly on the ear. 

‘* Has your pin also taught you to charm 
us all so much?” said Madame Wolff. 
‘6 You will, I am sure, lend it me.” 

George bowed, overcome with confusion 
‘which rendered him the more interesting, 
and joined a group of people engaged in 
conversation. 

(Zo be continued.) 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 
NINEVEH, 
“Woe to the bloody city! it {s fall of lies 
and robbery.”—iii Nahum, 1. 

WHEN we remember that, for the last 
2,000 years, Nineveh has been buried in 
the sandy earth of a half-desert Turkish 
province, little surprise will be felt when we 
say that it is only fragments of her idola- 
trous practices we can gather and collect 
for the edification of our readers. 

Alas! that a city, whose name alone 
suggested the idea of an ancient capital 
of fabulous splendour and magnitude—that 
“the rejoicing city that dwelt carelessly, 
and said in her heart, Iam, and there is 
none beside me”—alas! that even tradi- 
tion should have forgotten the spot where 
her walls had once been reared. Nor was it 
till she had slept for twenty centuries, that 
Nineveh, the twin-sister of Babylon, that 
Nineveh, in which the captive tribes of 
Israel had laboured and wept, and con- 
cerning which so many prophecies had 
been ‘uttered, was rescued from the bowels 
of the earth, through the exertions of a 
French savant and a wandering English 
scholar, to confirm all those sure words of 
prophecy spoken by the mouth of the 


Most High God, and to reveal a3 @ warn~ 
ing to existing nations the idolatrous . 
her 


tices which had bten the cause 
destruction. 

This city, which was built on the banks 
of the Tigris, in the plains of Atturis, was 
encircled. by a wall 100 feet high, and 
forty-eight English miles round. Upom 
this wall stood, at certain in 1,500 
towers, each 200 feet high, and the whole 
was so strong as to have been deemed 
impregnable. Whether this city was 
founded by Nimrod or Ashur, the son of 
Shem, is a disputed point, and in i 
not one of much consequence, as it is 
pretty certain that Nineveh was not a city 
of much importance till about 1230 B.c. 
It was greatly enlarged by Ninus, who 
may be called its second founder, when 
it became the residence of the Assyrian 
kings, a formidable rival of Babylon, and a 
place of great commercial importance ; for 
Nahum (iii., 16) speaks of its merchants 
as more than the stars of Heaven. Its 
chief palaces were built during the reigns 
of Shalmaneser, Sennacherib, and Esar- 
haddon, and it was destroyed on the dis- 
solution of the great Assyrian monarchy, 
in the eighth century B.c., being taken by 
the Medes under Arbaces, in the reign of 
Sardanapalus; and how complete that 
destruction must have been is shown from 
the facts that, though Alexander the 
Great marched along the banks of the 
Tigris, and must have stood on the very 
spot where the city had once dwelt, no 
mention is made even of her ruins. He- 
rodotus speaks of Nineveh as of a city no 
longer in existence, and Xenophon knows 
nothing about it. 

In examining Bonomi's excellent work 
on Ninevehs and in looking at the colossal 
remains of the ruins of this wonderful city 
preserved in the British Museum, we 
cannot but notice the frequent recurrence 
of figures in which the body of a bull, the 
wings of an eagle, and the head of a man 
all meet. What is the symbolical mean- 
ing of these creatures taken conjointly ? 
It is true that, separately, they convey to 
the mind the ideas of power, ubiquity, and 
wisdom; but why such a combination 
should be found guarding not only the 
entrances to the various palaces and 
temples at Nineveh, but should also be 
found in so many other countries, and ex- 
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jnibibed.as objects. of worship, ‘has always | sometimes were deemed forms ‘or represen- 
‘been a matin of surprise to 1 ‘ tations of the deities themselves. We find 
iA. passage inthe learned Faber's “ Dis- | that whatever was deemed characteristic of 
eertation on the Origin of Pagan Worship,” | the gods was likewise arbitrarily made 
and which we have only-lately been fortu- | characteristic of their animal representa- 
nate enough to see, throws a little light on | tives. Thus, the great father was, astro- 
that mysterious.subject. He eays, “There | nomically, the sun. Hence, the Egyptians 
was ever-among ancient idolaters an uni- | of Heliopolis worshipped the bull Netos; the 
versal veneration paid to the bull, the lion, | Hindoos, the Chaldeans, the Persians, and 
and the eagle; indeed, there is no part of | the Celts considered the lion as equally a 
the Gentile world where they were not | symbol of thesun; and the eagle was thought 
highly reverenced and considered in the | universally to be sacred to the regent of day. 
light of holy and mysterious symbols; | It is, indeed, a curious inquiry, whence did 
sometimes appearing as attendants or ve- | this universality of worship arise? Was. 
hicles of the principal god and goddess, and! the common source the primeval society 





which, during a eertain period after the 
deluge, and previous to the final dispersion, 
comprehended within its bosom the whole 
human family ? Did the first idolaters bor- 
row their ideas from the pure religion of 
Adam and Eve? We are inclined to think 
they did; and, in’ all probability, they de- 
rived their notions from the garden cheru- 
bium stationed at the gate of Eden to pre- 
serve the tree of Life.” 

That the whole family of Noah would, 
until the flood, remain in the vicinity of 
Paradise and in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of these holy symbols.is, we think, as 
certain as the fact that the tabernacle in 


the wilderness was the rallying point of 
the Church ; nor could the flood erase from 
the minds of Noah’s descendants the re- 
membrance of the figures stationed at the 
gates of heaven. 

That the Jews, as a nation, were not 
ignorant of the forms of the cherubim is 
quite clear; for, when directed to make: 
them for the mercy-seat, they proceeded 
to execute the work without further in- 
struction; and the presumption is, that the: 
design and purport of the Paradisaical che. 
rubim and those of the Levitical dispensa- 
tion were precisely the same—the bright 
blaze of flickering fire; or, as it is more com- 
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monly called, the flaming sword, which 
attended the first, and the similar manifes- 
tation of ardent glory visible between the 
latter, being both emblematical and in- 
dicative of the presence of Jehovah. Eze- 
kiel’s description of the cherubim must not 
be overlooked, for these mrysterious living 
creatures, that came with a whirlwind out 
of the north, with a great cloud, and a fire 
whose brightness was of the colour of 
amber, were after the likeness of a man, 
having each the face of a man, a lion, an 
ox, and an eagle. So, when we remember 
that this singular combination was once 
used in the worship of the true God, our 
surprise is considerably lessened when we 
discover that the demon gods of our idola- 
trous forefathers were fashioned in imita- 
tion of these sacred symbols. 

In the cherubim these figures were all 
conjoined, so as to make one compound 
hieroglyphic—the Gentiles only joined 
them occasionally; and, perhaps, by no 
other idolatrous nation were they so com- 
pounded as by the Assyrians. Of this the 
accompanying figure will give an excellent 
idea; and, indeed, it quite answers Exe- 
kiel’s description of the cherubim :— The 
first was like a lion, and had eagles’ wings.” 
It is a singular fact, that such creatures are 
never found in the Assyrian palaces except 
as guardians of their portals. 

It is only from the ruined walls of Nim- 
roud and Khorsabad that any authentic 
information can be derived concerning the 
idolatry of Nineveh. There has been 
discovered upon the walls of the latter 
palace a four-winged creature, supposed to 
typify the god Cronus, the Allah of the 
Arabians. Cronus is thus described :— 
‘‘He had four eyes in the parts before and 
in the parts behind, two of them closing 
as in sleep; and upon the shoulders 
four wings, two in the act of flying, 
and two reposing as at rest. And the 
symbol was that Cronus, while he slept, 
was watching, and reposing while he was 
awake. And in like manner with respect 
to the wings, that he was flying while he 
rested, yet he rested while he flew. But 
for the other gods, there were two wings 
ouly on the shoulder, to intimate that they 
Alew under the control of Cronus; and 
there were also two wings upon the head, 
the one as a symbol of the intellectual 
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part—the mind—and.: the: -other:. for. the 
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_ Another idol found npon the--walls’.of 
Khorsabad was the Philistine. divinity-— 
half man, half fish—the Dagon of Scrip- 
ture, who, according to an old fable::of 
Besorus, came out of that part of the sea 
which borders upon Babylonia, where: he 
taught men the arts of life, such as con- 
structing eities, founding temples, . and 
compiling laws, and was deified in conse- 
quence. a 

An innumerable number of attendant 
priests are to be found on the various 
friezes, many of whom wear wreaths of 
roses, and hold in their left hand branches 
of trees, the termination of which consists 
of three pomegranates ; while in one soli- 
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tary instance a priest is hen glee & 
azelle, and is represented as if steppi 
a into the court with the sacricisl 
offering. 

In the cavities of the courts, Botta found 
small images of baked clay of frightful as- 
pect, some having the head of a lynx 
with a human body, and others with a 
human head, but the body of a lion: not 
unfrequently they have one arm crossedon 
the breast, and appear to hold a rod or 
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stick; there is a mitre encircled with a 
double pair of horns at the bottom, and the 
hair rolled in huge, ungainly curls, These 
images were chiefly discovered in cavities 
not far from the threshold of the doors of the 
various palaces: thus the sacred precincts 
were trebly guarded, by divinities, inscrip- 
tions (for incantations er prayers were 
found on the pavement of every door), and 
hidden. gods, from the approach of any 
subtle enemy that might escape the vigi- 
lance of the guard. 

Qne very singular piece of sculpture 
must.not be forgotten, as it represents the 
tall perk age Kus, armed with flaming 

derbolts, pursuing -a griffon, clearly 
embodying the doctrine of the contention 
of good and evil principles, which: doctrine 
subsequently took root in Persia under the 
types of Ormazd (the eternal source of 
ht) and the antagonistic Ahriman (the 
father of evil), who, in a continuous strug- 
gle, were represented us dividing the empire 
- ‘The history.of Daniel reminds us ‘of the 
“saperstitions cnstom of the Assyrian kings, 
Of requiring the. peo soca of dreams 
and other events,’ whieh the priests pre- 
‘Sended to ascertain by ‘gn examination of 
‘the coo jfted — ‘gacrificed, the 
position of thé stars, by the invocation of 
their deities, or by tne divination of cups 
or arrows; indeed, this idolatrous people 
never ‘ventured on the slightest matter in 
war or politics, either-at home or abroad, 
without having recourse to some super-. 
stitious rite, = | 
We may reasonably ye Lape algo, that 
the figures of such men as had served their 
generation were ‘preserved, and conse- 
ew deified ; and the following extract 
from the “ Chaldean Fragments” is curiously 
illustrative of this species of idolatry. “‘ And 
the followers of this (Hellenism) began with 
theuseofpainting, making likenesses of those 
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kings or chiefs, or men ‘who in their lives 
had performed actions which they deemed 
worthy of record, by strength or excellence 
of body. The Egyptians, Babylonians, 
Phrygians, and Phaenicians were the first 
ropagators of this superstition of making 
ages, and of the mysteries; so this 
Jand of traffic and city of merchants, this 
Nineveh which repented at the preaching 
of Jonah, again relapsed into her fatal 
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idolatry, the fire devoured her, the sword: 
ent her off, and the etores of silver: 
and gold, and the glory of her pleasant 
furniture was destroyed, and she is empty, 
and void, and waste! There is no healing 
of tay bruise, thy wound is grievous; 
all that hear the bruit of thee shall clap 
their hands over thee; for upon whom hath 
not thy wickedness passed continually? 
Nineveh is indeed laid waste; who will 
bemoan her?” M. S. R. 





VALENTINA VISCONTI, THE FIRST 
DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. 
(Concluded from page 26.) 
CuaRrLes hed always manifested the 
truest friendship for the neglected wife of 
his brother. They were alike unhappy in 
their domestic relations; for the gallantries 
of the beautiful Queen ware scarcely less 
notorious than those of Louis of Orleans; 
and if scandal spoke truly, Louis himself 
was one of the y tes lovers, The bril- 
guished by the dazilingly cles and far 
guished by the dazélingly clear and fai 
complexion of her German fatherland, and 
the large lustrous eyes of the Italian. 
But Charles detested her, and delighted in 
the society of Valentina. He was never- 
happy but phen! her. = oo 
paroxyama of his malady, she only could. 
venture to approach him—she alone had 
influence over the ‘poor Oe 
yielded to her wishes without. opposifien 
and in his occas 






touchingty thanked hie “desx‘@ater™ for- 
It must have been a dismal change, 
even from the barbaric court of Milan; but 
Valentina was not a stranger to the con- 
solations which are ever the reward of 
those who prove themselves self-sacrificing 
in the performance of duty. She was 
anemia anélve hanner tm Lae ahiliu.. Mhoaulae 
her eldest son, early evinced « delicate 
enthusiasm of mind—the sensitive organi- 
zation of genius. He was afterwards to 
become, par excellence, the poet of France. 
In his childhood he was distinguished for 
his amiable disposition and handsome 
person. Possibly at the time of which we. 
now write was laid the foundation of that 
sincere affection for his cousin Isabella,. 
eldest daughter-of the King, which many: 
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years afterward resulted in their happy 
union. | 

We have said little of Louis of Or- 
leans, the unfaithful husband of Valentina. 
This: prince had many redeeming traits 
of character. He was generous, liberal, 
and gracious; adored by the French 
people, fondly loved even by his. neglected 
wife. His tragical death, assassinated in 
cold blood by his cousin, Jean-sans-Peur of 
Burgundy, excited in his behalf universal 
pity. Let us review the causes which 
aroused the vindictive hostility of the 
Duke of Burgundy, only to’ be appeased 
by the death of his gay and unsuspicious 
kinsman. 

Among the vain follies of Louis of 
Orleans, his picture-gallery may be 
reckoned the most offensive. Here were 
suspended the portraits of his various 
mistresses; among others he had the 
audacity to place there the likeness of the 
Bavarian princess, wife of Jean-sans-Peur. 
The resentment of the injured husband 
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“If the sky should fall, we could uphold 
it on our lances,” they exclaimed but a 
few hours before their host was scattered, 
and its leaders prisoners to the Moslem. 
Jean-sans-Peur was detained in captivity 
until an enormous ransom was paid for his 
deliverance. Giovanni-Galeazzo was sus- 
pected of connivance with Bajazet, both in 
bringing the Christians to fight at a dis- 
advantage, and in putting the Turks in 
the way of obtaining the heaviest ransoms. 
The splenetic irritation of this disaster 
seems to have clung long after to the 
Duke of Burgundy. His character was 
quite the reverse of that of his confiding 
kinsman of Orleans. He was subtle, am- 
bitious, designing, crafty—dishonourably 
resorting to guile where he dared not 


y. {interests and the well-being of 
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venture on overt acts of hostility: For 
the. various reasons we have mentioned, 
he bore a secret but intense hatred to his 
cousin Louis. 7 

In the early winter of 1407, the Duke 
of Orleans, finding his health impaired, 


bade a Higa ania adieu to the capital, and 
secluded himself in his favourite chatean 


of Beauté. He seems to have been pre- - 
viously awakened to serious reflections. 
He had passed much of his time at the 
convent of the Celestines, who, among 
their most precious relics, still reckon the 
illuminated manuscript of the Holy Scrip- 
tures presented to them by Louis of Orleans, 
and bearing his autograph. To this order 
of monks he peculiarly attached himself, 
spending most of the time his approaching 
death accorded to him. A spectre, in the 
solitude of the cloisters, appeared to him, 
and bade him prepare to stand in the 
presence of his Maker. His friends in the 
convent, to whom he narrated the occur- 


ganse of dislike, these | his tnind, 
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apes, 
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dom, ended by a cordial reconciliation. 
He addressed himself to Jean-sans-Peur, 
and met with unhoped-for success. 
Duke of Burgundy professed his willing- 
ness to be reconciled, and acceded with 
alacrity to his uncle’s proposition of a visit 
to the invalided Louis. The latter, ever- 
trusting and warm-hearted, cordially em- 
braced his former enemy. They received 
the sacrament together, in token of 
and good-will: the Duke of Burgundy, 
aecepting the proffered hospitality of his 
kinsman, promised to partake of a banquet 
to be given on this happy occasion by 
Louis of Orleans, » few days later. 

During the interval the young duke 
returned to Paris. His sister-in-law, Queen 
Isabeau, was then residing at the Hotel 
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“Batbettea—a noble palace in a retired 
eighbourhood, with fine gardens, almost 
completely secluded. Louis of Orleans, 
almost unattended, visited the Queen, to 
egondole with her on the Joss of her infant, 
who had survived its. birth but.a few days. 
While they were supping together, Scas de 
Couterheuze, valet-de-chambre to Charles 
‘VL, arrived with a m to the duke: 
*' My lord, the King sends for you, and 

“i:mhust instantly hasten to him, for he 

fas: business of importance to you 
.ead.to him, :which he must communicate 
£a,.,you: this night.” Louis of Orleans, 
jpever doubting that this message came 
from his brother, hastened to obey the 
summons. His inconsiderable escort ren- 
dered him an easy a Beg the ruffians who 
lay in wait for him. He was cruelly mur- 
dered; his skull cleft open, the brains 
scattered on the pavement; his hand so 
violently severed from the body, that it 
was thrown to a considerable distance; the 
ether arm shattered in two places; and 
the body frightfully mangled. 

About eighteen were concerned in the 
murder: Raoul d’Oquetonville and Scas de 
Couterheuze acted as leaders. They had 
long waited for an opportunity, and lodged 
at an hotel “ having for sign the image of 
Our Lady,” near the Porte Barbette, where, 
it was afterwards discovered, they had 
waited for several days for their victim. 
Thus perished, in the prime of life, the gay 
and handsome Louis‘of Orleans. The mu- 
tilated remains were collected, and removed 
to the Church of the Guillemins, the near- 
est place where they might be deposited. 
This confraternity were an order of hermits, 
who had succeeded to the church convent 
of the Blanc Manteaux, instituted by St. 
Louis. 

The church of the Guillemins was soon 
crowded by the friends and relatives of the 
murdered prince. All concurred in execrat- 
ing the author or authors of this horrid 
deed. Suspicion at first fell upon Sir 
Aubert de Canny, who had good reason 
for hating the deceased duke. Louis of 

Orleans, some years previously, had carried 
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tina: and her young and fatherless children. 
No one expre himself more strongly 
than ‘the Duke of ch, . He sent a 
kind message to Valentina, banning her to 
look on him as a friend and protector. 
While contemplating the body of his vic- 
tim, he said, ‘‘ Never has there been com- 
mitted in the realm of France a fouler 
murder.” His show of regret did not end 
here: with the other immediate relatives 
of the deceased prince, he bore the pall at 
the funeral procession. When the body 
was removed to the chureh of the Celes- 
tines, there to be interred in a beautiful 
chapel Louis of Orleans had himeelf 
founded and built, Burgundy was observed 
by the spectators to shed tears. But he 
was destined soon to assume quite another 
character, by an almost involuntary act. 
The provost of Paris, having traced the 
flight of the assassins, had ascertained be- 
yond doubt that they had taken refuge at 
the hotel of this very Duke of Burgundy. 
He presented himself at the council, and 
undertook to produce the criminals, if per- 
mitted to search the residences of the 
princes. Seized with a sudden panic, the 
Duke of Burgundy, to the astonishment 
of all present, became his own accuser. 
Pale and trembling, he avowed his guilt : 
“It wasI,” he faltered; “the devil tempted 
me!” The other members of the council 
shrank back in undisguised horror. Jean- 
sans-Peur, having made this astounding 
confession, left the council chamber, and 
started, without a moment's delay, for the 
Flemish frontier. He was hotly pursued 
by the friends of the murdered Louis; but 
his measures had been taken with too much 
prompt resolution to permit of a successful 
issue to his Orleanist pursuers. Once 
among his subjects of the Low Countries, 
he might dare the utmost malice of his 
opponents. 

In the meantime, the will of the de- 
ceased duke was made public. His cha- 
racter, like Ceesar’s, rose greatly in the 
estimation of the citizens when the pro- 
visions of his last testament were made 
known. He desired that he should be 


off his wife, Marietta D’Enghien, and kept | buried without pomp in the church of the 
her openly until she had borne him a son, | Celestines, arrayed in the garb of that 
afterwards the celebrated Dunois. Imme-j order. He was not unmindful of the inte- 
dinte orders were issued by the King for | rests of literature and science; nor did he 
the arrest of the Knight of Canny. Great | forget to make the poor and suffering the 
‘sympathy was felt for the widowed Valen- | recipients of his bounty. Lastly, he con- 
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fided his children to the 
the Duke of Burgundy: thus evincing a 
spirit unmindful of injuries, generous and 
confiding. This doéument also proved 
that, even in his wild career, Louis of 
Orleans was at times visited by better and 
holier aspirations. , 

Valentina mourned over her husband 
long and deeply; she did not long 
survive him; she sank under her be- 
reavement, and followed him to the 
grave ere her year of widowhood expired. 
At first the intelligence of his barbarous 
murder excited in her breast unwonted in- 
dignation. She exerted herself actively to 
have his death avenged. A few daysafter 
the murder, she entered Paris in *'a litter 
covered with white cloth, and drawn by 
four white horses.” All her retinue wore 
deep mourning. She had assumed for her 
device the despairing motto— 

Rien ne m’est plus, 
Plus ne m’est rien. 


Proceeding to the Hotel St. Pdl, accom- 
anied by her children and the Princess 
Tsaballa, the affianced bride of Charles of 
Orleans, shé threw herself at the King’s 
knees, and, in a passion of tears, prayed 
for justice on the murderer of his brother, 
her lamented lord. Charles was deeply 
moved: he also wept aleud. He wonld 
gladly have granted her that justice which 
she demanded, had it been in his power to 
do so; but Burgundy was too powerful. 
The feeble monarch dared not offend his 
overgrown vassal. A process at law was 
all the remedy the King could offer. 

Law was then, as now, a tedious and 
uncertain remedy, and a rich and powerful 
traverser could wear out his prosecutor with 
delays and quibbles equal to our own. 
Jean-sans-Peur returned in deflance to 
Paris to conduct the proceedings in his 
own defence. He had erected a strong 
tower of solid masonry in his hétel; here 
he was secure in the midst of his formidable 
guards and soldiery. For his defence, he 
procured the services of Jean Petit, a dis- 
tinguished member of the University of 
Paris, and a popular orator. The oration 
of Petit (which has rendered him infamous) 
was rather a philippic against Louis of 
Orleans than a defence of Jean-sans-Peur. 
He labours to prove that the prince deserved 
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of huving, by incantations, endeavoured to 
destroy the monarch—givés us a singular 
idea of the credulity of the times, when we 
refléct that these absurd allegations “were 
seriously made and believed by « tdarned 
doctor, himself a distinguished membér 6? 
the moet learned body in France, the Unt- 
versity of Paris. The Duke of Orleans 
conspired ‘‘ to cause the King, our lord, to 
die of a disorder, so langnishing and so 
slow, that no one should divine the cause: 
of it; he, by dint append Line fout: 
persons, an apostate monk, a knight, ‘an 
esquire, and a variet, to whom he ave his 
own sword, his dagger, and a ring, for 
them to consecrate to, or, more properly’ 
pene to make use of, in the name of 
the devil,” &c.' ‘* The monk made several 
incantations. And one grand ‘in- 
vocation on a Sunday very early, and be- 
fore sunrise, on a mountain near to the 
tower of Mont-joy. The monk performed 
many superstitious acts near a bush, with 
invocations to the devil; and while so 
doing he stripped himself naked to his shirt 
and kneeled down: he then struck the 
points of the sword and dagger into the 
poe and placed the ring near them. 

aving uttered many invocations to the 
devils, two of them appeared to him in the 
shape of two men, clothed in brownish- 
green, one of whom was called Hermias, 
and the other Estramain. He paid them 
such honours and reverence as were due to 
God our Saviour, after which he retired 
behind the bush. The devil who had come 
for the ring took it and vanished, but he 
who was come for the sword and dagger 
remained, but afterward, having seized 
them, he also vanished. The monk, 
shortly after, came to where the devils had 
been, and found the sword and dagger 
lying flat on the ground, the sword having 
the point broken—but he saw the point 
among some powder where the devil had 
laid it. Having waited half an hour, the 
devil returned and gave him the ring, 
which to the sight was of the colour of 
red, nearly scarlet, and said to him: * Thou 
wilt put it into the mouth of a dead man 
in the manner thou knowest,’ and then he 
vanished.” 

To this oration the advocate of the 
Duchess of Orleans replied at great length. 







to die, having conspired against the King Valentina’s answer to the accusation we 
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hawe quoted was concise and simple. 
“Th duke, Louis of par ge ial 8 
Prince of too great piety. and virtue to 
‘tamper with sorceries and witchcraft.” 
The legal L prossowet against Jean-sans- 
Peur seemed li ly to last for an inter- 
minable period. ‘Even should they be de- 
cided in favour of the family of Orleans, 
the feeble sovereign dared not carry the 
sentence of the law into execution 





Giramo, on one occasion, for the. 
amusement of Be — threw 2 
@ young boy only twelve years of age. 
The sandeunt child clung to the knees of 
the duke, and intreated that he might be 
prmeneee from go terrible a fate. The 
loodhounds hung back. Squarcia Gi- 
ramo, seizing the child, with his hunting- 
knife cut his throat, and then flung him to 


st | the dogs. More merciful than these human 


aos 
so powerful an offender as the Dia! of monsters, they refused to touch the innocent 


Burgundy. Valentina knew this; she 
knew also that she could not find elsewhere 
one who could enforce her claims for jus- 
tice—justice on the murderer of her hus- 
band—the slayer of the father of her 
defenceless children. Milan, the home of 
her girlhood, was a slaughter-house, reek- 
ing with the blood of her kindred. Five 
‘years previously her father, Giovanni- 
Galeazzo Visconti, had died of the plague 
which then desolated Italy. To avoid this 
terrible disorder he shut himself up in the 
town of Marignano, and amused himself 
during his seclusion by tha study of judi- 
cial astrology, in which science he was an 
adept. A comet appeared in the sky. The 
haughty Visconti doubted not that this 
phenomenon was an announcement to him 
of his approaching death. ‘I thank God,” 
he cried, “ that this intimation of my dis- 
solution will be evident to all men: my 
glorious life will be net ingloriously ter- 
minated.” The event justified the omen. 

By his second marriage with Katharina 
Visconti, daughter of his uncle Bernabos, 
Giovanni-Galeazzo left two sons, still very 
young, Giovanni-Maria and Philippo- 
Maria, among whom his dominions were 
divided, their mother acting as guardian 
and regent. 

All the ferocious characteristics of the 
Visconti seemed to be centred in the step- 
mother of Valentina. The Duchess of 
Milan delighted in executions; she be- 
headed, on the slightest suspicions, tlic 
highest nobles of Lombardy. At length 
she provoked reprisals, and died the victim | 
of poison. Giovanni-Maria, nurtured in 
blood, was the worthy son of such a 
mother. His thirst for blood was un- 
quenchable ; his favourite pursuit was to 
witness the torments of criminals delivered 
‘ever to bloodhounds trained for the 
purpose, and fed only on human flesh. 


His huntsman and favourite, Squarcia! 


victim. - 

Facino Cane, one of the ablest generals 
of the late duke, compelled the yo 
princes to admit him to their council, an 
submit to his management of their affairs ; 
as he was childless himself, he permitted 
them to live, stripped of power, and in 
great penury. To the sorrow and dismay 
of the Milanese, they saw this salutary 
check on the ferocious Visconti about to 
be removed by the death of Facino Cane. 
Determined to prevent the return to power 
of the young tyrant, they attacked and 
massacred Giovanni-Maria in the streets of 
Milan. While this tragedy was enacting, 
Facino Cane breathed his last. 

Philippo-Maria lost not 1 moment in 
causing himself to be proclaimed duke. 
To secure the fidelity of the soldiery, he 
married, without delay, the widow ef their 
loved commander. Beatrice di Tenda, 
wife of F'acino Cane, was an old woman, 
while her young bridegroom was scarcely 
twenty years of age: so ill-sssorted a 
union could searcely be a happy one. 
Philippo-Maria, the moment his power was 
firmly secured, resolved to free himself 
from a wife whose many virtues could not 
compensate for her want of youth and 
beauty. The means to which he resorted 
were atrocious: he accused the poor old 
duchess of having violated her marriage 
vow, and compelled, by fear of the torture, 
® young courtier, Michel Orombelli, to be- 
come her accuser. The duke, therefore, 
doomed them both to be beheaded. Before 
the fatal blow of the executioner made her 
his victim, Beatrice di Tenda eloquently 
defended herself’ from the calumnies of her 
husband and the base and trembling Orom- 
belli. ‘(I do not repine,” said she, “for I 
am justly punished for having violated, by 
my second marriage, the respect due to the 
memory of my deceased husband; I submit 
to the chastisement of Heaven; I only pray 
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‘that my innocence may be made evident 
to all; and that my name may be trans- 
mitted to posterity pure and ess.” 
Such were the sons of Giovanni- 
Galeazzo Visconti, the half-brothers of the 
gentle Valentina of Orleans. When she 
sank broken-hearted into an earl ve— 
her husband unavenged, her c un- 
protected—she felt how hopeless it would 
be to look for succour or sympathy to her 
father’s house; yet her last moments were 
passed in peace. Her maternal solicitude. 
for her defenceless orphans was soothed by 
the conviction that they wonld be guarded 
and | setts by one true and faithful 
friend. The magnanimous and high- 
minded mother had attached to them, by 
ties of affection and gratitude more strong, 
more enduring than those of blood, one 
well fitted by his chivalrous nature and 
heroic bravery to defend and shelter the 
children of his protectress. Dunois—“ the 
young and brave Dunois” of “ Partant 
pour la Syrie”—the bastard of Orleans, as 
he is generally styled, was the illegitimate 
son of her husband. Valentina, far from 
slighting the neglected boy, brought him 
home to her, nurtured and educated him 
with her children, cherishing him as if he 
had indeed been the son of her,bosom. If 
the chronicles of the time are to be believed, 
she loved him more foudly than her own 
offspring. ‘* My noble and gallant boy,” 
she would say to him, ‘I have been robbed 
of thee; it is thou that art destined to be 
thy father’s avenger; wilt thou not, for my 
e, who have loved thee so well, protect 
and cherish these helpless little ones ?” 
Many years after the death of Valentina, 
the vengeance of Heaven fell upon Jean- 
sans-Peur of Burgundy: he fell the victim 
of treachery such as he had inflicted on 
Louis of Orleans; but the crucl retaliation 
was not accomplished through the instru- 
mentality or connivance of the Orleanists. 
Dunois was destined to play a far nobler 
part. The able seconder of Joan of Arc— 
the brave defender of Orleans against the 
English host—he may rank next to his 
illustrious countrywoman, “La Pucelle,” 
as the deliverer of his country from foreign 
foes. His bravery in war was not greater 
than his disinterested devotion to his half- 
brothers. Well and nobly did he repay to 
Valentina, by his unceasing devotion to 
her children, her tender care of his early 


years. Charles of Orleans, taken pri 
at the battle of Agincourt, was Etained 
for fae greater part of his life in captivity. 
His infant children wero unable to main- 
tain thelr rights. Dunois reconquered 
for them their hereditary rights—the ex- 
tensive appanages of the House of Orleans. 
They owed everything to his sincere and 
watchful attention. Valentina’s short life 
was one of suffering and trial; but she 
seems to have issued from the furnace of 
affliction “‘ purified seven times.” In the 
midst of a licentious court and age she 
shines forth “a pale, pure star.” Her 
tless fame has never been assailed. 
ety, purity, and goodness were her dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. She was ever 
a self-sacrificing friend, a tender mother, 
and a loving and faithful wife. Her gentle 
endurance of her domestic trials recalls to 
mind the character of one who may be 
almost styled her contemporary—the “‘ pa- 
tient Griselda,” so immortalized by Chaucer 
and Boccaccio. Valentina adds another 
example to the many which history pre- 
sents for our contemplation to show that 
suffering virtue, sooner or later, meets with 
its recompense even in @his life. The 
broken-hearted Duchess of Orleans became 
the ancestress of two lines of French sove- 
reigns, and through her the Kings of France 
founded their claims to the Duchy of Milan. 
Her grandson, Louis XIII., the father of 
his people, was the son of the poet Duke 
of Orleans. On the extinction of male 
heirs to this elder branch, the descendant 
of her younger son, the Duke of Angonu- 
léme, ascended the throne as Francis I: 
Her great-granddaughter was the mother 
of Alphonso, Duke of Ferrara, the ‘‘ Mag- 
nanimo Alphonso” of the poet Tasso. His 
younger sister, Leonora, will ever be re- 
membered as the beloved one of tue great 
epic poet of Italy—the ill-starred Torquato 
Tasso. The mortal remains of Valentina 
repose at Blois—her heart is buried with 
her husband in the church of the Celestines 
at Paris. 
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Tne Arnis, oR PLANT-LoUSE.—This troublesome 
insect, so injurious to plants, may be effectually 
got rid of by a solution of quicklime bein 
thoroughly washed over the leaves and buds 
a large camel-hair brush. Tobacco-water, mixed 
with Scotch snuff, and the like, ia often used, but 
nothing seems to be so efficacious as the quick. 
lime. 
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WHAT WE USED TO WEAR. 


The gravest matron will confess 
That she herself is fond of dress. 
Old Ballad, 1732. 


THE two great authorities on costume) who were neither young nor gay, and one 
during the reign of the first George are; (the Countess of Platen, afterwards created 
Wattean and Walpole; the latter, in his; Countess of Darlington) so unrestrained 
‘¢ Anecdotes of Painting,” informs us that| by form as never to encumber herself with 
‘the habits of the times were shrunk into | stays! No wonder Noble records “that 
awkward coats and waistcoats for the men ;/ there was not much variation in dresses 
and for the women, to tight-laced gowns, ' during this reign.” 
round hoops, and half-a-dozen squeezed; Wigs still remained fashionable, as 
plaits of linen, to which dangled behind! Hogarth’s prints may help to remind us, 
two unmeaning pendants, called lappets, | and in 1720 white hair for the manufacture 
not half covering their strait drawn hair.” ' of them bore a monstrous price: indeed, it 
To this not over-fascinating description, | is stated that the hair of an old woman, 
we may add small caps, which scarcely | who lived to the age of 107, sold after her 
covered the top of the head, the frills of! death for the enormous sum of £50. 
which, puffed into small plaits, lay upon! Powder also became more general during 
the forehead. The high-heeled shocs re-: this reign, though it was not yet worn by 
mained; tight sleeves with full ruffs were the military. 
worn; the dresses were very appropriately |§ Black and white beaver hats for ladies. 
called sacques, and cloaks with hoods, (who also wore masks) were advertised in 
named cardinals, were la grande mode.) 1719, faced with coloured silks and trim- 
Behold the effects of influence. George I.,' med with gold or silver lacc. 

a naturally heavy individual, had imported, It was about this period that the fashions 
two excessively ugly German mistresses, | were first sent from Paris, as we believe 
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they are still sent now, i.¢., on dolls, and 


®» “the French baby, for the year 1712,” was 


exhibited at the house of Mrs. Cross-stitch, 
King-street, Covent-garden.. In the end: 
of the year 1727 Lady Lansdowne, then at 
Paris, sent 2 doll to Mis. Howard, to 
whom she writes “that she has sent a 
little lady dressed in the court dress, 
desiring that it may be shewn to the; 
Queen, and after that forwarded to Mrs. 
Tempest,” acelebrated milliner of that day, 
whose portrait, by the way, was taken by 
Kent, and painted on the staircase of Ken- 
sington Palace! Exalted and fortunate 
Tempest! It is in the same year that we 
find an entry in the Whitehall Evening 
Post recording the review of the Guards: 
by George IL, who was habited in grey | 
eloth, faced with purple, with o purple. 
feather in his hat; tho three eldest prin- 
cessos also went to Richmond in riding. | 





vata 


—— 


SQUARE HOOP, 1735 


habits, with hats and fenthers and peri- 
wigs—uah! and those said riding-habits and 
hats made no little sensation among the 
bonux—they looked upon this innovation 
asa descent upon their territories, not to 
be tolerated; witness those chaftings of 
the dandies, printed, compiled, and pcr- 
chance written, by Sylyanus Urban, gent., 
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in his Gentleman's Mogasine, for 1731, and 
the following years. One Mr. Birch, 
biter Bag that magazine for 1732, says: 
‘‘ To .be: extremely fine now, is to be 
extremely ridiculous: ‘tis to wear a French. 
bag, wig, and clock stocking, or a Dutch 
head with a plain scarf. I'm out of all 


| patience,” snys this patriotic man, “ when. 


i 





1753, 


\ ROUND HOUP AND APROK, 
: I meet with an ovor-grown wretch stalking 
along with all the heaviness of the dullest 
Englishman in his dress, imitating the pert 
gaicty of a Frenchman. View him no 
higher than his shoulders, you would take 
him for a meal-man, who had just done 
his work, and had not had time to brush 
the flour off his coat. The hind part of 
his head resembles a Mercury with a pair 
of wings fastened to his cap. A waggish 
lady would not allow the name of wings, 
but called them asses’ cars. To stop her 
railing, I led her to the glass and pointed 
out the horns she had made in her hair ; 
but she told me when men were grown 
such idiots as to tuke a pride in sticking 
out asses’ ears behind, no wonder the 
Indies made them before.” 

Sad to relate, the city ’prentices were 
inoculated with these new-fangled ways, 


‘ant xiiany a prim young fellow was to be 
-sean down Cheapside wearing a Cue, or an 
Adonis (as their wigs were then desi )y 
plaistered as well as powdered, and looking, 
‘to use the expressive words of the journalist, 
‘like the twigs of @ berry bush in a 
deep snow ;” his shoulders were also crusted 
-or iced over with white, as thick as a 
twelfth cake, with a plaited shirt, ruffled 
‘at hands and bosom, a coat with a cape, 
teaching, like an old wife’s tippet, half-way 
down his back, stockings milk white (oh, 
‘desperate sinner!), velvet breeches with 
silver buckles on the knees, and tassels 
hanging half-way down his legs. Spanish 
leather purmaps without heels, and the 
burnished peaked toes, seeming to stare 
the wearer in the face; fine wrought 
‘buckles, nearly as large as those of a coach 
horse, covered his instep and half his foot ; 
on his head a diminutive hat, hardly 
bigger than some we have seen of ginger- 
bread at a country fair, gallantly cocked, 
and adorned with a silver button and loop. 
In this manner, with white gloves upon his 
hands—ifhe has norings—andastaff nearly 
as tall as himself, the London apprentice, 
of the pretty gentleman class, might be 
seen, A.D. 1734 to issue from his master's 
‘shop. 

The following is a bill, bearing date 
1719, which will give usa very fair idea 
of not only what a fashionable lady used to 
wear at that date, but will also enable us 
to notice the price of the various articles : 


To which may be added such trifles as 
shoes, stockings, gloves, essences, poma- 
tums, patches, powder and wire! It is 
to be hoped the lady possessed a trifle for 
pin money. | 

The beau of 1727 is represented as 
dreased in a fine shirt of linen, the ruffles 
and bosom of Mechlin lace; a small wig, 
with an enormous queue or tail; his coat 
well garnished with lace; black velvet 
breeches; red heels to his shoes, and gold 
clocks to his stockings; his hat beneath 
his arm, a sword by his side, and himself 
well scented. 

The most odious piece of attire, intro- 
duced in the early part of the 18th 
century, was the na whalebone petticoat, 
which afterwards degenerated into the 
hoop, both articles of attire now so well 
known by experience to our fair readers. 

Ornamental aprons were also much 
worn, and fans had lengthened to eighteen 
inches. Gay says :— 

The fan shall flutter in all female hands, 

And various fashions learn from various lands. 
For this shal) elephants their ivory shed, 

And polished sticks the waving cngines spread. 
His clouded mail the tortoise shall resign, 

And round the rivet pearly circles shine. 

On this shall Indians all their art employ, 

And with bright colours stain the gaudy toy; 
Their pains shall here in wildest fancies flow, 
Their dress, their customs, their religion show. 
Gay France shall make the fan her artist's care, 
And with the costly trinket arm the fair. 

Spanish broad-cloth, trimmed with gold- 
lace, was used for ladies’ dresses in the reign 





pccsabick ccuacn tian . ¢ of George J., and furbelowed scarfs were 
sm of cambric holland... ... . 2 < : 
Marseilles quilted petticoat ... ... .. 3 6 O hbase equally by the duchess and the 
A hoop petticoat covered with tabb ... 215 0) Peasant. 
A French silkQuilted petticoat... ...10 0 0} Iloods of all colours and fashions were 
eee and petticoat of French bro- ma 9 0/6 both on horseback and at the opera ; 
A French point, rufce ai tucker” “0 0 0/2 Projecting frontage again appeared, 
Necklace... «.. .. «1 ss os «. 1 5 0| pointed like a steeple, with long crape 
English stays covered with tabb ... ... 3 0 0/ streamers, feathers piled up with flowers in 
A Fuugerjacehandkereiet “10 @ stages; and even. agures of four-wheled 
‘A black silk la mode hood... ... ... 015 0| carriages were head ornaments. Periwigs 
A blak ae at se i : 5 0, were also worn by the ladies, and the head 
rench embroidered an som knot... 2 O' wa: ; . 
Pockets of Marseilles quilting. 2. 1 6 O01” as sometimes made up of pins, paste, and 
Muff .. cn ce ee te BG 9 Pomatum, 80 as to keep for a month! 
pablectnpet.. cor ee 15 0 0! The caps, which at the first part of the 
ning of Italian Iu Bw o o« 8&8 O 0: 18th century were all-fri 
Turkey handkerchicf os. see ose ow 5 4 afierwards , ved ae h ra daa 
Ahat of Leghorn... o.. we oes ose 1 10 crwards changed to the s'rench night-cap, 
A beaver and feather for the forest ... 3 which half covered the cheeks; this was 


A riding suit, with embroidery of Paris 47 10 
Three dresses for the masquerade, two 
prs WOMICE 66s age<ose sata aes dass 
é from Paris of green velvet, a Ja 
Suitanesse, set with pearlsand rubies 123 15 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 0 
0 
0 
0 





succeeded by the Ranelagh mob-cap, 
copied from the head-kerchiefs of the 
inarket women. At one time a flat straw, 
or silk hat-of small size, and trimmed with 
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ribbons, was worn upon the crown of the 
head. The bonnet, which in earlier times 
had been made exclusively of silk or velvet, 
was in this century changed for straw. 
‘Gay mentions a new straw-hat lined 
with green, about 1724, as a comparatively 
rare article—for the simple art of plaiting 
straw for bonnets and hats, which now 
employs in this country alone more than 
200,000 females, has not been practised to 
any considerable extent longer than seventy 


years. 

It is said that during the reign of the 
second George, the ladies piqued them- 
selves upon excessive simplicity; indeed, 
the whole taste of the day was mock pas- 
toral; each beau was a Corydon, each lady 
a Sylvia, and the absurdities of a court 
masque, where milkmaids sported their 
diamonds and shepherds carried golden 
crooks, was borne into private life, and an 
external display of country innocence 
vainly endeavoured to gloss over London 
vice. 

In the eighth number of the Gray's Jun 
Journal is the advertisement of the sale, by 
auction, of the whole stock of a coquette, 
leaving off trade, consisting of soveral 
valuable curiosities, among which are 
mentioned transparent capuchin or 
hood, an elegant snuff-box with a looking 
glass within it, being a very good pocket 
companion for beauty, directions for paint- 
ing and the use of cosmetics, and the 
secret of putting on patches in an artful 
manner, showing the effect of their dif- 
ferent arrangements, with instructions how 
to place them about the eye in such a 
manner as to give disdain, an Amorous 
languish, or a cunning glance. 

The following is a receipt, translated 
from the French, for modern dress, pub- 
lished in 1753. 

Hang a small bugle cap on, as big as a crown, 
Snout it off with a flower, culgo dict., a pompoon. 
Let your powder be grey, and braid up your hair, 


Like fhe mane of a colt to be sold at a fair. 
— neck and your shoulders both naked should 
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Q, 
bal he not for Vandyke, blown with cherauz de 


Let your gown be a sack, blue, yellow, or green, 
And frizzle your elbows with ruffles sixteen. 
Furl off your lawn apron with flounces in rows, 
Puff and pucker up knots on your arms and your 


toes; 

Make your petticoat short, that a hoop, eight 
yards wide, 

May decently show how your garters are tied. . 


But meunt on French heels when you go to a ball, 
"Tis the fashion to totter and show you ean fall. 
Throw modesty out from your manners and face, 
A ia mode de Frangols, you're a bit for his grace. 
This attdck upon the ladies was, of 
course, followed by a reply, and as it gives 
an amusing and minute record of the male 
dandyism of that day, we shall concludes 
our paper with a short extract. | 


pense that Nature has formed withont 

8, 

Whose skull naught but nonsense and sonnets 
contains, 

With a pretty black beaver tucked under his 


arm— 
If placed on his head it might keep him too warm. 
His hands must be covered with fine Brussels lace, 
With a sparkling brilliant his finger to grace; 
Nextacoat of embroidery, from forcigners come— 
’Twould be quite unpolite to have one wrought 
at home— * 
With cobweb silk stockings his legs to befriend— 
Two pair underneath his lank calves to amend. 
A pair of smart pumps, made up of grain‘d leather, 
So thin, he can’t venture to tread on a feather; 
His buckles like diamonds must glittcr and shine. 
Should they cost fifty pounds, they would not be 
too fine; 
A mouchoir with musk his spirits to cheer, 
Though he scents the whole room that no soul 
can come near; 
A gold hilted sword with jewels inlaid, 
So the scabbard’s but cane, no matter for blade; 
A sword-knot of riband to anawer his dress, 
Most completely tied up with tassels of lacc. 
Thus fully equipped and attired for show, 
Observe, pray, ye belles, that famed thing called a 
beau. 


THE FATAL CENTURY; OR, THE 
DOUBLE DUEL. 
IN TWO PARTS. 


Pant I.—THE Rrvat Lrectenants, 1600. 


“Tris, then, was the first Christian 
church in England! On this humble spot 
St. Augustine first promulgated the divine 
truths of our religion,” observed Major 
Neville thoughtfully, as, leaning over the 
ruined framework of what had once been 
a lynch gate and the entrance to the lonely 
graveyard and quaint old fane of St. 
Martin’s Church, in the ancient city of 
Canterbury. “ Within this, then 
temple, thirteen centuries ago, that first 
missionary to our Saxon fathers divulged 
the humanizing precepts of the gospel to 
the heathen multitude, who, with their king, 
listened for the first time to the doctrine of 

ce and love,” he continued, turning his 
head from tho beautiful girl beside him, 
to address an elderly lady with a brother 
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officer, and the sister of his fair companion, 
wlio: stood, a few steps removed, contem- 
plating the venerable edifice before them. 

* ’ Even so, Major Neville; and these 
riournful yews, that give the place so 
solemn an aspect, are, no doubt, many 
centuries older,” replied Mrs. Trenchard, 
the Jady addressed, who, as guide and 
Cicerone to the two officers, was explaining 
some of the antiquities and traditions of her 
native city, and, with her nieces, Matilda 
and Cicely Warren, had halted for a few 
minutes at the base of St. Martin’s Hill, to 
contemplate, in the setting sun of a May 
evening, the most venerable and, at the 
same time, the most unpretending pile in 
England. 

“The font is still preserved,” she con- 
tinued, “though sadly mutilated, at which 
Ethelbert and most of his warriors received : 
their baptism.” 

“T know not how it is,” remarked Neville, 
rising from his bent attitude, and displaying 
his well-set, manly figure to full advantage, 
as, equipped in the high military boots and 
deep-skirted coat of the infantry officer of. 
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indeed, a flash from her large orbs would: 
give an indication of a warmer spirit. 
within; yet so much was her nature. 
swayed by the softer emotions of the heart, 
and so dependent and loveable a creature 
was she, that, though the flash of passion 
was there—far down in the recesses of that 
gentle soul—it was so,tempered and chas- 
tened by the tenderer suasions of her heart, 
as to be in complete abeyance, leaving her 
the impressible and imaginative being 
which she usually was, and which had ob- 
tained for her the appellation of the 
‘“‘Loveable Warren.” 

Cicely, her sister, on the other hand, was 
a gay, laughing, blue-eyed blonde, with 
more mischief tlian love in her disposition, 
and more raillery than either ; yet, beneath 
all her archness and frolic, she possessed a 
true woman's heart, and was open to all the 
influences that give mental beauty and. 
moral excellence to the sex. | 

Cicely was ever the friend and benefac- 
tress of the poor, while Matilda was their 
adviser in misfortune and their comforter 
in distress. Such were the general cha- 


the period, a jarge-hilted sword, of great | racteristics of the two sisters, who, nearly 
length, hung by a cross-belt at his side, on | of the same height and contour of figure, 
the cross-buckle of which was engraved | and only a year apart in age, were, in con- 
the cipher of his regiment, C; the facing | sequence of the absence of their parents 
of his scarlet coat was richly guarded with ! abroad, residing with their aunt, Mrs. 
lace, while cords and bullion tassels, with , Colonel Trenchard, who, having no family 
tags of gold, crossed the breast and de-) of her own, had, for the last few years, had 
pended from the shoulder and either|the entire education and care of the two 
epaulette; “I know not how it is, but to- | beautiful girls. 
night my mind is full of solemn images,; “ Pardon me,” exclaimed Neville, shakin 
and, like the deposed Richard, I could | off the gloom that had oppressed him, an 
talk— recovering his former tone and demeanour 
Of graves, of worms, and epitaphs, 1 at the sound of the gentle monitress by his 
Make sand my paper, and, with ruiny eyes, - side, ‘this sombre humour is a flat viola- 
Write sorrow on the bosum of the carth. ‘tion of my heart, which was, and is, all joy 
“Are you ill, Neville?” inquired the.and sunshine. Will you pardon me?” he 
beautiful girl by his side, in a low and /asked, speaking low and with a look of 
gentle voice, looking up with all the ‘ tendermeaning, ashe encountcred Matilda's 
tenderness of her soft and loving eyes into. trembling glance. 
the face of her companion with an expres-: ‘Oh, never mind Neville, he’s always 
sion of anxious wonder and surprise. Ma- i mal-apropos with his blue devils,” observed 
tilda Warren, the elder of the two sisters, | Captain Monk, his companion, and who, 
seemed to possess more of the Italian than | accoutred like himself, bore on his gorget 
the English style of beauty. Her figure,; and buckle the same deep-chased cipher. 
tall and gracefully formed, was rounded oft | ‘Never mind Neville,” he cried, laughing, 
with exquisite symmetry, while her dark | as with Cicely he turned his back on the 
hair and lustrous eyes, that in their dark- | old church. ‘We know him of old, and 
ness seemed almost luminous when excited |I think no more of his megrims than of 
by any strong emotion, responded with ajacloud before the sun. But as the dew is 
lool of tenderness and lnya: oeencionally | falline with Mre Trenehard’s nermiargion 
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we will proceed, or the exhalation from 
these levels may leave unplesant souvenirs 
of our stroll.” 

‘(A provident forethought, which Miss 
Warren will permit me, perhaps, to antici- 

ate by the adjustment of her mantle,” 

replied Neville, as he spread the laced 
mantilla over the neck and arms of his 
beautiful friend, while Matilda, with a grate- 
ful look and blush of thankful acknow- 
ledgment for the attention, accepted the 
Major's arm and followed Mrs. ‘T'renchard, 
who led the way by a narrow footpath 
across the North Holmes, in a direction 
that would bring them out in the rear of 
what were at that time only temporary 
barracks. ‘Taking his cue from Neville, 
Captain Monk, with equal courtesy, in- 
sisted. upon taking the same precaution 
with ‘his fair téte-d-téte, and though Cicely 
protested against it as unnecessary, the 
scarf was elaborately spread over the 
graceful shoulders, and, with the laughing 
girl on his arm, Monk turned to follow 
the party. As he passed the spot where 
Neville had lately stood, he picked up a 
ik of paper, and, supposing his friend 
had dropped it, and the few pencilled lines 
contained some regimental memoranda, he 
placed it in his glove, with the intention 
of restoring it to Neville the first oppor- 
tunity. 

As the route the party was pursuing is 
of consequence to the clear understanding 
of the following incidents, we must beg thie 
reader's attention while we describe the 
locality with sufficient minuteness to be 
understood. 

The path along which Mrs. Trenchard 
Jed the way was narrow and winding, lead- 
ing from St. Martin's Hill to Northgate, 
across the fields and waste grounds known 
as the North Holmes, and was so narrow 
as barely to admit two persons walking 
abreast, and skirted on tlic city side by a 
high wall, composed of flint or Kentish 
rag, and which, in remote times, had no 
doubt been the barrier to the old palace 
and monastery, while a low pailing, with 
here and there a stile or gate, fenced the 
side next to the fields and the paths that 
intersected them beyond. 

The party had traversed about half the 
distance from St. Martin's to the barracks, 
following the zig-zag direction of the foot- 
path, and had just turned one of the angles 


re a a 


in the wall, where, from. its sheltering 
nature, the spot was particularly lonely 
and sequestered, when Mrs. Trenchard 
abruptly paused, and, with a look of 
anxiety and irresolution, turned, as if to 
retrace her steps; at the same time Major 
Neville’s attention was strongly attracted 
by a singular and remarkably shaped stone 
that appeared to have been built into the 
me about five feet from the base of the 
wall. 

The object that had by this time 
attracted the attention and scrutiny of the 
party, was a rude stone of an irregular 
square shape, on the upper half of which 
was cut the three succeeding words, in the 
follo wing order :— 





“Ts this a tombstone, madam, that has, 
by some strange mutation of fortune, 
travelled from the neighbouring graveyard 
of St. Martin’s, or a relic of some roadside 
murder?” asked Neville, clearing out some 
of the moss-grown letters with his gloved 
fingers. | 

. Alas! dear, dear, how could I have 
been so forgetful!” exclaimed Mrs. Trench- 
ard in considerable anxiety, casting uneasy 
glances, first along the narrow footway, 
and then, in reply to the inquiring looks of 
the party, turning to the object of general 
curiosity. 

“TIow could I have brought you tos 
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spot that, for nearly halfa century, I have 
never dared to seat Oh, gentlemen, 


this is a fatal spot to your regiment. 
Heaven grant it be not an ominous one!” 
she concluded with a degree of fervour 
that only increased the curiosity already 
evoked. 

“ As the spot seems associated with some 
unpleasant memories, pray let us at once 
return, madam,” observed Neville. ‘‘ All 
paths must be alike to us.” 

“No, Major Neville—no. Though I 
should not have volunteered the recital of 
the mournful tale connected with this spot, 
and of which that rude stone is both the 
record and epitaph, yet, having excited 
your curiosity so far, it is fit I should 
gratify it to the extent of revealing the 
brief but sad history of this lonely place,”’ 
replied Mrs. Trenchard, after 2 moment's 
hesitation, and looking by turns at her 
nieces and the two handsome and dashing 
officers before her. 

“ Why, aunt,” exclaimed Cicely, stepping 
forward and surveying the stone with con- 
siderable interest, ‘‘ we never heard you 
allude to any story connected with this 

t, and, save for the exploit of a foot-pad, 
the place seems sadly deficient in those ele- 
ments of romance that usually attend tradi- 
tions of interest.” 

‘**The war of human passions, Cicely, 
and the strife of man, can impart a fearful 
interest to places and things, in themselves 
common-place and repulsive,” replied her 
aunt with a sigh. 

““If I mistake not,” cried Monk, as he 
rubbed some fungous growth off the 
letters, ‘“‘ here is a C, and, by all that’s 
good, the very cipher ‘of our regiment. 
Look, Neville, the numeral is distinct,” he 
exclaimed, drawing his brother officer's 
attention to the coincidence. 

‘Did you say, madam, this stone was 
connected with your story ?” he inquired. 

“ Intimately—and more : the cipher you 
have discovered is, indeed, the BL of 
your own regiment, while the officers of 
that corps were at once the actors and the 
victims of the story, of which this stone, 
beside myself, is now the only earthly 
record |” 

_“ Pray, madam, proceed,” cried Neville. 
“* You have excited our curiosity greatly. 
I was not aware that the 100th had ever 
before been quartered in your ancient city.” 
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“Very possibly, major; but not the 
least remarkable part of this eventful his- 
tory is the fact that the 100th Regiment 
first visited this city in the year 1600, as 
the stone testifies, and, after an absence of 
a hundred years, in the first year of the 
new century, your corps returns to its 
former rendezvous, in the year of grace 
1700,” replied Mrs. Trenchard, with rather 
elaborate precision. ‘But, not to keep you 
longer in suspense, I will, as briefly as pos- 
sible, give you the general particulars of 
this painful adventure. 

‘“‘ Among the regiments that returned to 
England, after the suppression of the Irish 
rebellion, under ‘'yrone, was the 100th, 
which, in the month of April, in the year 
1600, first entered the city of aadans f 
and took up its quarters, part in the old 
castle near the Dane John, the remaining 
companies where your head-quarterg now 
are, in Hawk’s-lane and Stour-street, these 
temporary barracks in Northgate not being 
at that time built,” she added, pointi 
across the fields to a line of intrenche 
sheds, and where, about seventy years 
since, were built the extensive range of 
barracks for the three arms of the service 
that now extend along the upper end of 
Northgate-street. 

‘‘¥resh from the conquest of the rebels, 
the citizens received the officers and men 
with enthusiasm, and all the distinction of 
heroes, while the surrounding gentry testi- 
fied their delight by an open welcome and 
liberal hospitality. 

‘“‘ Among the officers who daily visited 
Lee Priory, the seat of Mr. Peveril, were 
two especial favonrites—favourites both 
with Mr. and Mrs. Peveril and their two 
daughters, Clara and Sophia. These gentle- 
men were Lieutenants Beecher and Rook,” 
and, as she pronounced the names, Mrs. 
Trenchard placed her finger on the deep- 
cut letters on the stone, as a confirmation 
of her story. “ Highly educated, and with 
all that elegance of manner and courtly 
grace which, in part natural to the chi- 
valry of the soldier and in part acquired 
from a residence in the Low Countries, 
their society was eagerly courted, and their 
presence anxiously expected at the Priory. 

‘Mingling as friends in the family, and 
thrown together with the utmost contidence 
and unregerve, an intimacy was early es- 
tablished between Mr. Beecher and Clara, 
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which rapidly deepened into an attachment with her source of annoyance, Clara’s life 
of the purest aud most devoted affection—a became a scene of daily misery—dreading, 
love, indeed, assincere and ardent as itispos- each moment, to encounter a man she now 
sible for the human heart to feel, Dreading considered in the light of a persecutor. 

a thousand evils that might arise to separate  ‘' About this time a party was given to 
him from the idol of his heart, and being the officers of the regiment at the head- 
under a promise not to marry during the quarters in the Castle, to which all the 
lifetime of his mother, Beecher urged Clara county families and gentry within several 
to consent to a clandestine marriage, re- miles of Canterbury were invited; among 
presenting that the infirmity under which the guests the most welcomed visitors were 
his mother laboured could not long defer Mr. Peveril and his family—his daughters 
the period when their secret might be reigning, at that time, the belles of the 
divulged, and he could proclaim her before county. Upon this occasion Lieutenant 
the world as his wife. I will not say the Rook’s attentions became so pertinacious 
motives he advanced were either just or and offensive that Clara, unable to endure 
honourable; but alover’simportunities, and his persecution longer, took the oppor- 
the strong affection of her own heart, made tunity, when Beecher entered the ball- 
Clara deem them sufficient, and they were room, upon coming off duty, to beg him 
privately married by the chaplain of the to relieve her, if possible, of his friend’s 
regiment. disagreeable assiduity and attentions. 

“Up to this time it had been the opinion} ‘Grieved and irritated by the traces of 
of Beecher and Clara that Lieutenant Rook | distress which he witnessed in his beloved 
was attached to Sophia, and only waited | wife's countenance, and provoked by the 
an opportunity to declare his passion. | freedom with which Rook took his place 
Swayed by this belief, and that he would beside Clara’s chair, toyed with her fan, 
soon be in the relation of a brother to her, whispered his protestations in her ear, and 
Clara had permitted a larger amount of; more than once attempted to take her 
familiarity towards herself from Lieutenant hand, Beecher touched his friend's arm, 
Rook than she otherwise would have al- and making a sign for him to follow him, 
lowed, and she consequently forebore to crossed the room to one of the deep em- 
check these attentions, till, taking her | brasures of the windows, intending to take 
tolerance of his civilities as an evidence of | him into his confidence, and explain to 
her regard for him, Lieutenant Rook, to him the secret of his marriage. But, 
her utter confusion und dismay, made her flattered by the progress he believed he 
a declaration of his love; at the same time was making in Clara’s affection, and 
telling her that he had obtained her anxious that his brother officers should 
father’s sanction to his suit. Clara's dis- observe the terms on which he stood with 
tress under these circumstances was painful the finest woman present, Rook, in ill- 
to a degree; her promise of secrecy to concealed chagrin at being called away at 
Beecher prevented her dealing openly, and the moment when all eyes were on him,. 
telling Lieutenant Rook that she was followed Beecher to the recess in the win- 
already a wife, and trusting to his honour dow, and not waiting for his friend's re- 
as a soldier to preserve her secret. As it marks, began the conversation at once by 
was, she could only prevaricate; and, as observing testily— 
far as her confusion would permit, in ‘My good fellow, it is hardly fair to 
general terms decline the honour of his call me away from the side of my affianced 
suit. bride; any ordinary business might tarry 

‘‘Lieutenant Rook, believing this refusal till to-morrow ; but, in Heaven's name, be 
was only the result of natural timidity, and quick, for Clara will expect my return with 
that his assiduity and devotion would, in impatience.’ 
time, overcome her reluctance, omitted no ‘The animus and the tone of pique in 
opportunity of renewing his offer, and which these words were spoken at once 
overwhelming her with his now odious cut off all thoughts of explanation, and for- 
attentions; till, between her shame and bade Beecher making those concessions to 
vexation, and fear of embroiling her hus- his friend’s good sense which he had pur- 
band in a duel if she acquainted Beecher posed doing, and, mastering the anger he 


felt-at the.other's arrogance, he replied 


nae Yt is precisely on that subject I wished 
to speak to you. Jam sure you do not see 
the fact, or your gallantry would at once 
prompt you to discontinue the annoyance 
of your attentions to——’ 

‘‘Beeeher naturally revolted against the 
practice of dissimulation ; yet he could not 
call her his wife, as, in Rook’s present tone 
of mind, he might misconstrue his motives, 
and he disliked giving her her maiden 
name, when honour and truth demanded 
the employment of her married one, and he 
hesitated a moment between the necessity 
of acting a falseliood and the dictates of 
his heart. 

‘‘¢ Miss Peveril, I presume,’ returned 
Lieutenant Rook, bowing coldly, but with 
a marked expression of triumph in the curl 
of his lip and the look of tolerating pity in 
the momentary glance he bestowed on his 
friend, as, anticipating the rejoinder, he 
filled up the break in Beecher's sentence— 
‘Miss Peveril I presume you allude to, 
Lieutenant Beecher,’ he added, with still 
greater hauteur. 

“¢T did, and was about to explain to 
you my motive for the request,’ replied 
Beecher. 

“<That is perfectly unnecessary, sir; 

our motive is sufficiently obvious,’ re- 
joined Rook, with an irritating smile. 
‘Nor is it difficult to understand the cause 
of Lieutenant Beecher’s chagrin,’ he con- 
tinued, playing with the bullion tassel of 
his sword hilt; ‘but if he feels himself 
aggrieved, as a man of honour, he, of course, 
knows the usual etiquette of redress.’ 


““*For Heaven’s sake, Rook, do not let 
us quarrel,’ exclaimed Beecher earnestly, 
‘upon a matter which, when you hear the 
truth, you will regret having spoken s0 
tauntingly.’ 

‘“‘¢ Your language, sir, assumes the tone 
of a threat, and no man shall dictate to 
me where my affections are concerned, and 
Miss Peveril’s good opinion ——’ 

“* You deceive yourself, Lieutenant Rook, 
as regards Miss Peveril’s affections, which, 
setting personal respect aside, and without 
umbrage to your own esteem, are directed 
elsewhere; and to believe otherwise on 


your art is a fallacy and a mistake.’ 
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pion as Lieutenant Beecher from thinking 
otherwise.’ : : 

“Your tone and your words, sir,’ 
cried Beecher warmly, ‘bear au insult 
which——" 

467 meant them to convey,’ the other 
retorted quickly; ‘and if there is any 
phrase which will carry livelier sense of 
my contempt, I beg you will consider that 
I have said it.’ 

“‘ ‘Tieutenant Rook,’ exclaimed Beecher, 
with countenance white with passion, 
‘you shall answer this insult with your 
life.’ 

‘““¢T only wait your prudence, sir; such 
affairs are best answered quickly. I am 
under promise to see Miss Peveril home, 
and despatch will oblige me,’ he rejoined 
with cutting irony. 

“¢Tnsolent! Follow me!’ and without 
one other word, Beecher crossed the room, 
caught for 2 moment, as he passed, a 
glance of Clara's troubled eye, as she 
gazed anxiously in the direction of their 
late conference in the window—descended 
the stairs, and enveloping his person in his 
military cloak, passed the guard at the 
Barbican, and at once stepped into the 
silent and (save for the lackevs and link- 
men congregated round the sally-port in 
Wincheap) now deserted street. 

‘* With one hasty glance, to assure himeelf 
that he was followed, Lieutenant Beecher 
passed rapidly down Castle-street and St. 
Margaret’s, threaded the narrow and quaint 
passage called Mercery-lane, now enveloped 
in total obscurity, and, passing under the 
arch of Christ's Gate, entered upon the 
broad sheet of moonlight that bathed with 
the clearness of day the wide expanse of 
the Cathedral Yard, the huge minster, 
with its wand-like tower, rising vast and 
grand, a mass of sombre shadow, out of 
the sea of cold, clear light, in which the 
giant structure seemed to float as in a 
fairy dream. 

*** But that my soul revolts at desecra- 
ting these hallowed precincts with strife 
and blood,’ observed Beecher with a deep 
but suppressed voice, as he paused for a 
moment, that his companion might over- 
come the few paces the other was in ad- 
vance, ‘we scarce could find a fairer spot 
than this for the decision of our resentment 


shall not be swayed by such a cham-’ but the sanctity’ 
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“ ¢T have no such scruples,’ replied Rook 
hanghtily; ,‘but if Lieutenant Beecher 

fers unsanctified ground for a sepulchre, 
T should be loth to thwart his wish. 
Lead on, churchyard or wold, I reck not: 
I only compromise for despatch. I have 
business yet on hand that tarries execution 
on your discretion,..he added with a tone 
of contemptuous sarcasm. 

“Without trusting himself to reply to 
his antagonist’s insulting remark, Beecher 
flung his cloak over his shoulder, and, 
turning abruptly to the left, struck down 


that long and gloomy cloister that, spring- | 


ing over head in a low roof of groined 
arches, and denominated ‘The Dark 
Entry,’ traverses, in an oblique and wind- 
ing track, the whole breadth of the base of 
the Cathedral, connecting by its vaulted 
passages the southern precincts with the 
northern cloisters or the Green Court. 
Along this dark and tortuous labyrinth 
the two officers pursued their way in 
deadly silence; the heavy tread of their 
firm step and occasional jangle of their 
arms, as their long rapiers struck the stone 
flags, and woke reverberating discord 
through the vast and solemn pile above 
them, being the only sound to indicate 
their passage. 

‘Emerging from the Dark Entry npon 
the moonlit quadrangle of the Green Court, 
Beecher passed rapidly under the Almonry 
and King's Gate, and, reaching the Borough. 
gave the countersign to the sentry on 

d at the northern wicket, and, leaving 

e city, turned up what has since been 
called the Military-road, but at that time a 
footway over the North Holmes; and, 
leaping the low stile on which Cicely is 
new sitting, both gentlemen threw away 
their cloaks, and, drawing tuck and dagger, 
sjood face to face in the moonlight, con- 
frynting each other.” 

At this part of her narrative Mrs. 
Tenchard paused, visibly affected, and 
after a few moments of profound silence, 
reamed and conoluded her brief record 
by observing — 

\A young civilian, who had overheard 
the\angry words that had passed in the 
balliroom, and not doubting the ulterior 
intebtions of the two officers, had the 
curitsity to follow them at a distance as 
fax 4s yonder angle in the wall, when, 


'mise could throw on the me 


ree eS 


| removed, and leaning over 
‘as now, lead into the meadow, the arms 


being terrified by the deadly sature of the 
iatonied duel, ahs saw the ok 


and dagger in either hand, abruptly 

the spot, and, ing to his inn, hastily 
mounted his horse and rode homewards, 
towards Barham Downs. A stray pasten- 
ger or two, the night watch, and the 
sentries at North-gate and Barbican, were 
all who could throw any light upon this 
sad affair, and it was many weeks after the 


ree before even the meagre facts they 


could tell, with what doubtfal light sur- 
choly 
transaction, were collected into a coherent 
narrative. 

“About six o'clock on the followi 
morning, a mechanic, traversing this pat 
from Saint Martin’s, on his way to North- 
gate, upon turning the angle in the wall, 
almost stumbled over the two bodies, so 
instantly was he upon them. 

“Leaning with his back against the 
wall, where the memorial stone is now 
inserted, with his eyes open and their cold 
glance directed rigidly forward, and his 
sword gleaming in the morning light, 
stained and ghastly in his hand, was the 


| lifeless body of Lieutenant Beecher, every 


muscle fixed in the stern repose of death, 
while, from a deep wound under the left 


| breast the blood had flowed down the arm, 
‘staining the white glove of a blackened 


scarlet, and plainly indicating the fearful 
manner of his death, <A few paces 
the gate that, 


hanging over the top bar, reclined the 
dead body of Lieutenant Rook. On the 
grass in the meadow lay his stained and 
already rusted sword, and at his feet, on 
the gravel, the long dagger that, used as 
shield and weapon, rendered the duels of 
those days so fatal. From his left side, 
where it had remained from want of power 
to withdraw it, protraded the ivory hilt of 
Beecher's formidable poniard, while the 


; death-wound, from the lunge of 8 rapier, 


had entered his breast below the heart, 
and, passing out at the shoulder, showed 
‘the intensity of the passions that had 
actuated the combatants. 

‘‘ The fate of these two gallant officers 
produced such an effect upon the inhabi- 
tants, with whom they had become 
especial favourites, and so strong a feeling 
of indignation in the regiment against the 
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‘burghers, who were thought to be the 
dpamediate cause of the catastrophe, that 
the corps was withdrawn from the city, and 
the only record Jeft—beyond the memory 
of the living inhabitants—to chronicle this 
fearful episode of the 100th Regiment, was 
this rude stone and abstract epitaph.” 

A. profound silence reigned for several 
moments after Mrs, Trenchard had con- 
-cluded. 

The two officers seemed lost in an 
undefined reverie, while of their fair 
companions, Matilda, whose sensitive nature 
made her participate in every sorrow as if 
it were a part of her own grief, stood with 
downcast eyes and moistened checks, 
clinging with confiding dependence on the 
arm of the young and handsome soldier by 
her side, while Cicely, ever sportive and 
light, and like the sun, pouring beams of 
gladness and joy on all around, stood silent 
and thoughtful. 

‘The vindictiveness of their resentment,” 
observed Major Neville, at length breaking 
silence and speaking in a tone of abstrac- 
tion, “‘is evidenced by the circumscribed 
and unfavourable nature of the ground 
selected for their passage of arms; it is like 
the spirit that tempts men to fight across 
‘a table—the malice of death and eternity. 
We are little better than butchers, I fear, 
when left to the unrestrained impulse of 
-our hates and enmities.” Then addressing 
Mrs. Trenchard, he said, ‘‘ If not a private 
grief, may I inquire what, madam, was 
the fate of the hapless wife, Clara, or rather 
Mrs. Beecher ?” 

‘‘ A very sad and brief one,” she replied 
mournfully. “The absence of the chaplain 
in the new settlement of Virginia prevented, | 
‘till many years after her death, the authen- | 
tication of the marriage ; and, for the term 
of her short career, she endured the scorn 
and repudiation of her father. She lived, 
however, long enough to experience all the 
anguish of a friendless widow, and feel the 
momentary joys of a mother, and, with her 
infant’s cheek upon her lips, carried her 
errors and her sufferings to her forgiving 
Father in Heaven.” Then turning toe her 
nieces, she added, with emphatic earnestness, 
“* Matilda and Cicely Warren, hear for 
the first time from my tongue this domestic 
revelation—Mr. Peveril was your ancestor, 
and that orphan babe of sorrow and mis- 
fortune was my father’s mother.” 
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THE RISE OF THE DUTCH 
REPUBLIC. 
A HISTORY. 


By J oHN LotHror MorTLeEY. 


Our subscribers had an opportunity last 
month of perusing the first number of a new 
publication which was given away with the 
ENGLISHWOMAN'S DomESTIC MaGaZzINE. 
The publication in question, called BEETON’s 
Historian, is issued in penny weekly 
numbers and sixpenny monthly parts ; and 
we cannot allow our present number to go to 
press without a brief allusion to the desi 
and purpose of this new candidate for public 
favour. It would be needless to remind 
our readers of the great improvement 
which has been lately made in the subject- 
matter and general getting-up of all cheap 
serials. The publications of Messrs. Cham- 
bers, the well-known Edinburgh publishers, 
the many cheap (but valuable) educational 
and other works of Mr. John Cassell, the 
“ London Journal” (in whose columns are 
now being printed the immortal novels of 
Sir Walter Scott), the “Family Herald” 
(possibly not inferior to its above-named 
contemporary), the ‘“Iustrated Times,” 
the ‘‘ Welcome Guest” (lately published) — 
all these have worthy names to support, 
and, in deserving, obtain large circulations. 
We, however, find that, amongst all the 
varied popular pzpers, one department o: 
literature—viz., history—has been to & 
considerable extent neglected. We dont 
say that it has been altogether lost sight 
of; but, as = whole, it has certainly nct 
reccived that attention from the leading 
publishers of popular serials which is ua- 
doubtedly due to its vast importane. 
Possibly, the feeling of many is, that tke 
reading of history is not so interesting as 
the perusal of tales of fiction, of adventures, 
and of magazine literature in general. Né- 
thing can possibly be more erroneous thm 
this, for ‘truth is strange, stranger thin 
fiction!” The details of the heroic struggjes 
of nations for their independence, the pir- 
sonal qualities and habits of the gmat 
actors on the world’s stage, the miysterpus 
powers of such tribunals as the dreadedIn- 
quisition, the wars, the treaties, the disasters, 
the triumphs, the rise and downfall of great 
republics and overshadowing peer a 
should not all these be known and is it 
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possible that the work of the historian can 
be otherwise than deeply interesting? To 
return, however, to the more immediate 
subject of our remarks, the design of 
Breron's HIsToRIAN isto supply the read- 
ing public, for a penny a-week, with a series 
of annalsand biographies, written by authors 
of the highest repute. As each work is 
completed, it can be bound, and will form 
a perfect volume; thus, in a short time, 
the purchaser of the HistorIan will be 
in possession of n handsome library of 
standard works. The aim, therefore, is not 
the production of an ephemeral penny- 
worth, to be read just for amusement’s 
sake and then thrown aside, torn up, and 
destroyed, but of a publication of permanent 
snterest and value. Mr. Jolin Lothrop 
Motley's great history, ‘The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic,” which has already been 
translated into German, French, Russian, 
and Dutch, is the first work selected for 
publication in BErton’s Historian. The 
first critical authorities of the day have 
bestowed on it unqualified praise, and the 
author is undoubtedly entitled to a high 
rank amongst the most eminent annalists. 

The ‘“‘ Athenseum” says of it, that it is 
“a work of real historical value, the result 
of accurate criticism, written in a liberal 
spirit, and from first to last deeply interest- 
ing.” ‘The “ Nonconformist,” in its review 
of the work, proclaimed it to be ‘‘a really 
great work. It belongs to the class of 
books in which we range our Grotes, our 
Milmans, Merivales, and Macaulays, as the 
glories of English literature in the depart- 
ment of history.” The “Saturday Review,” 
so chary of its praise to all except the 
best productions, says that ‘‘ Mr. Motley's 
volume will well repay perusal.” The 
‘Westminster Review” estimates the author 
thus highly—“ All the essentials of a great 
writer Mr. Motley eminently possesses. 
His mind is broad, his industry unwearied. 
In point of dramatic description, no modern 
historian, except, perhaps, Mr. Carlyle, sur- 
passes him, and in analysis of character, he 
is elaborate and distinct.” The “ Daily 
News,” in its review, has these words-+- 
“This is an admirable book; the story is 
a noble one, and worthily treated.” The 
‘“‘ Examiner” tells us that “it abounds in 
new information.” The ‘ Press” says that 
““* The Rise of the Dutch Republic’ is a his- 
tory of which any country might be proud.” 
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Thus speak these critics, high in power 
and accurate in their remarks; and we will 
add that, never in our experience (and it has 
not been small), have we read a work which 
so thoroughly p aawie us in its style, mat- 
ter, spirit, and execution as Mr. Motley's 
“Rise of the Dutch Republic.” The first 
few chapters, containing the Historical In- 
troduction, may be a little “ dry,” but as 
one gets more into the volume, and becomes 
acquainted with the “ giants of that age,” 
the interest grows and grows, and abates 
not at all even to the conclusion of the 
book. Buy it, by all means, we counsel, 
you, and, if you do, we feel assured you 
will thank us much for this advice. 


— 





POESY OF THE PASSIONS. 
HOPE. 


“¥ have here made only a nosegay of culled 
flowers, and have brought nothing of my own but 
the string that ties them.” —MONTAIGNS. 


Hops in rancke, a handsome maya, 

Of cherrefull looke and lovely to behold; 
In silken samite she was light arraycd, 

And her fayre locks were woven up in gold. 
She always smyl'd, and in her hand did hold 

An holv-water sprinckle, dipt in dcowe, 
With which she sprinkled favours manifold 

On whoin she list, and did great liking sheowe, 
Great liking unto many, but trne love to feowe. 

Spexkcar, born 1553, died 1598. 

I will despair, and be at enmity 

With cozening Hope; he is a fiatterer, 

A parasite, a keeper back of death, 

Who gently would dissolve the bands of life, 

Which false Hope lingers in extremity. 
SuaksPEare, born 1564, died 161 same ie 

Vain shadow, which docs vanish quite 

Both of full moon and perfect. night. 

The stars have not a possibility 

Of blessing thee. 
If things, then, from their end we happy call, 
*Tis Hope is the most hopeless thing of all. 
Cow Ley, born 1618, died 1667. 


Thou turnest the edge of all things on me stil, 
Taking me up to throw me down; 
So that, e’en when my hopes avem to be sped, 
I am to gricf alive, to them as dead. 
HERBeERr. 


Regions of sorrow, doleful shatles, where peace 
And rest can never dwell; Hope never comes 


That comes to all. 
Mrrtor.— Paradise Lost. 


But thou, O Hope, with eyes so fair, 

What was thy delighted measure t 

Still it whispered promised pleasure, 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail. 
Still would her touch the strain prolong, 

And from the rocks, the woods. the vale 
She called on echo still through all her song; 
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mad, when her sweetest theme tthe chose, And crowns the soul while yet 
Adott, responsive voice was. heard at every 





a mourner here 
close, | With wreaths like thosq triumphant spirits. wear. 


vy 


£ 


“Zot from  anildst attictiotrnight, 
Hope bursts all-fadtant on the sight ; 
Pood words the: tegubled bosom soothe. . 


ay ¥ ‘Ganneye ? 
Hope pe'er44 ‘wanting to their ald 
“Who tread the path of truth. 









| Repadr weary soul's decay. 
{When Death’s cold touch to the freezing 


* Dreams of heaven’s opening glories I impart ; 
Till the freed spirit springs on hi 
_, In rapture toe severe for weak mortality.” 
Bratris.—Ode to Hope. 


The wretch eondemned from life to part 
Still, still on Hope relies; 
_And every pang that rends the heart 
Bids expectation rise. 
Hope, like the glimmering taper’s light, 
Adorns and cheers the way, 
And still as darker grows the night 
Emits a brighter ray. 
GoLDsHITa. 


What future bliss he (God) gives not thee to know, 
But gives that hope to be thy bleasing now. 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast ; 
Man never is, but always to be, blest. - 
OPE. 


This hope is earth’s most estimable prize, 
This is man’s portion while no more than man. 
Hope, of all passions most befriends us here; 
Passions of prouder name befriend us less. 
Joy has her tears, and transport has her death 3; 
Hope, like a cordial, innocent though strong, 
Man’s heart at once inspirits and serenes, 
Nor makes him pay his wisdom for his joys; 
’Tis all our present state can safcly bear, 
Health to the frame and vigour to the mind, 
A joy attempered, a chastised delight! 
Like the fair summer evening, mild and sweet, 
Tis man’s full cup, his Paradise below. 

, Youre, born 1681, died 1765.—MWight 7. 


Hope, eager Hope, the assassin of our joys, 
All present blessings treading under foot, 
Is scarce a milder tyrant than despair. 


Hopes that were angels in their birth 
But perished young, like things of earth. 
MONTGOMERY. 
Eternal Hope! whon yonder spheres sublime 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of time, 
Thy joyous youth began—but not to fade— 
When all the sister ets have decayed, 
When, wrapped in fire, the realms of ether glow, 
And Heaven's last thunders shake the world below, 
Thou, undismayed, shalt o’er the ruins smile, 
And light thy torch at Nature's funeral pile. 
CaMPBELL. 
Hope, with uplifted foot, set free from earth, 
Pants for the place of her ethereal birth; 
On steady wings sails through the immense abyszs, 
Placks amaranthine joys from bowers of bliss, 


‘And Hope, enchanted, amjled: and waved her | Ho; 
“ Gouirxs, born 1720, died 1756..iOde to the Passions. eve ! nothing wise 


a, ag an anchot, firta and sure, holds fast 
Christian vessel, and defies the. blast. 


secure 

is new-born ‘virtues, and preserve him pure. 
Hope! let the wretch, once conscious of the joy, 
Whom now despairing agonies destroy, 


| Speak, for he can, and none #0 well as he, 
What 


treasures centre, what delights in thee. 
Had he the gema, the spices, and the land 
The red os ve, the inentiaabl ee 
The va, é mine. 
Were light ‘shen ‘weighed against one ‘smile of 


” Cowrzr, born 1781, died 1800.—Hope. 


Whene’er the fate of those I hold most dear 
Tells to my fearful breast a tale of sorrow, 
O, bright-eyed Hope! my morbid fancy cheer, 
Let me awhile thy sweetest comforts borrow. 
Thy heaven-born radiance around me shed, 
And wave thy silver pinions o’er my head! 
And as, In g ariel majesty, a star 
Gilds the bright summit of some gloomy cloud, 
Brightoning the half-veiled face of heavon afar, 
So when dark thoughts my boding spirit shroud, 
Sweet Hope! celestial influence round me shod, 
Waving thy silver pinions o’er my head. 
Krats.—7o Hope. 


Worse than despair, 
Worse than the bitterness of death, is hope; 
It is the only iil which can find place 
Upon the giddy, sharp, and narrow hour 
Tottering beneath us. 
Suxgtirer.—The Cenci, Act 4. 


The web ’mong the leaves 
The spider weaves 
Is like the charm Hope hangs o’er men; 
Though often she sees 
’Tis broke by the breeze, 
She spins the light tissue again. 


The bosom that opes 
With earliest hopes - 
The soonest finds those hopes untrue; 
As flowers that first 
In spring-time burst 
The earliest wither too! 
Moore. 
Hope, the blamoless parasite of woe. 
Hope, strong to believe whate’er of mystic goo! 
Th’ Eternal dooms for his immortal sons. 
CoLERIDGE. 
When the box of Pandora was opened on earth, 
And Misery’s triumph commenced over mirth, 
Hope was left! was she not? but the goblet we 


kiss, 
And care not for Hope who are certain of bliss. 


What are the hopes of man? Old Egypt's king, 
Cheops, erected the first pyramid 
And largest, thinking it was just the thing 
To keep his memory whole, and mummy hid. 
Let not a monument give you or me hopes, 
For not a pinch of dust remains of Cheops, 
Brron.—Don Juan, Canto 1. 


Lighter than air, Hope’s summer-visions die ; 
If but a fleeting cloud obscure the sky, 
If but a beam of sober reason play, 
Lo, Fancy's fairy frost-work melts away. 
Rocers.—Pieasures of Memory. 
@ 
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polsing eagle, burns Alas! for the bright promise of oar youth, - 
moftrow, — How. seon the chords of are: t 
Teuxyeor.— Princess, | Hlow sown wo fad thes droarss we trusted ovat 


| am 3 Are very shadows, 
O, Father, touch the East, and light Sebetf . dN anc gets Os 
TRMExEON. mM vm | Hope is Love's happiness, but not its life; .. .* :. 
The herald Hope Fear” ae man Severo have nourished a vain Salih maith 
And Fear thé pursutvant of Hope. * n eflence and in secret, though they knew. 2. | 
Loxarettow.—T'o a Child. 








Hope, a 
Above the unrisen 


They fed the scorching fire that would consumé 
them, a | Mis Lawpom, 


nt 
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THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 
EGYPT. 


The eternal pyramids, 
Memphis and Thebes, and whatsoe’er of strange, 
Sculptured on alabuster obelisk, 
Or jasper tomb, or mutilated sphynx, 
Nark Ethiopia on her desert hills 
Conceals. Among the ruined temples there, 
Stupendous columns, and wild images 
Of more than man, where marble demons watch 
The zodiac’s brazen mystery, and dead meu 
Hang their mute thoughts on the mute walls 


4 round. ; 
hy SHELLEY. 


‘Tun Nile and Egypt! what an incom- 
hensible mixture of grandeur and 
tion, power, oppression, wisdom, 
Mrance, dees this grand old country 
M@harnohs present to our minds! 
aed old night brvod, indeed, with 
Mowy wings over its exrlier his- 
Sering more and still more awful 
ng secrets of the birth of time ;” 
Me.visions of later years which rise 
mee: this mist of darkness, hoary 
Mahcy be with the burden of many 
fens, nre unparalleled in the history 
Morld. 
8 of this land under the shepherd 
Sof this country, concerning which 
Fehouted and re-shouted across a 


ng world, the srood news of ‘ Corn in 
~ ® Var VI 














Egypt: corn!” What of people who for four . 
hundred years could keep in the 
Beni-Israel? and of those great terri- 
ble plagues which rescued these sorrowful 
sighing prisoners from the of their 
cruel taskmasters ?—that palpable darkness 
blotting out three days? and that bitter 
cry of midnight despair, than which 
nothing more terrible has been ever heard 
this side the regions of damnation ? 

Who can rightly measure Egypt, the 
mother of the sciences and the arta? she 
whose colossal figures in the plains—mar- 
vellous pyramids, innumerable temples, 
columns, obelisks, aud portals—recall the 
days when there were giants in the land ? 
What must the people have been who built 
Thebes and Memphis, Helivpolis and Sais, 
those four great colleges of the East, where 
the wise men of Greece sat at the feet of 
Egyptian priests, und stndied the first 
principles of legislation and government ? 
while to this very hour some of the greatest 
minds of all Iunds are more than content to 
pass the meridian of their days in laborious, 
and often fruitless endeavours, to decipher 
the enigmatical inscriptions which cover 
the rnins of her departed glory: so great, 


ap wide, so mysterious is the influence she 
well exercises. . 

The religion of this wonderful piéple is 
shrouded in rymbol and obscurity, and 
Niebuhr says, most probably, was not the 
same at all times or in all places. 
worship of Isis and Osiris 


generally prevalent, but to have had its 
seat in Lower Egypt. In the Upper part 
of the country, the worship of Ammen pre- 
vailed, while that of P or Hopheestus, 
alone extended over the whale country. 
The sacred beetle, or Scaraheus, was the 


symbol of Phetia, and of the ting} 
power of the world. These —cut in 


stone, frequently in green-coloured basalt, 


or verd-antique—have been found in great 

vpt, particularly in the 
tombs. In the tombs of Thebes, Belzoal 
found some with human heads. There is 
hardly any symbolical figure which recurs 
so often in Egyptian sculpture and painting 
as this beetle (o which an engraving is 
now given), and, perhaps, scarcely any one 
which it is so difficult to explain. Some 
suppose it to be an emblem of fertility, and 
that the sun is indicated by this beetle. 
In all probability, their religion was foreign 
in its origin, perhaps from Ethiopia; but 
if eventually degenerated into a mon- 


numbers in Egyp 


strous and repulsive system of symbols, in 
which nothing pleasing will ever be dis- 
covered. The partiality for the monstrous 
in the character of the Egyptians, com- 
pared with the grandeur of the Holy 
Scriptures, is very strikingly exhibited in 
the history of the defeat of Sanherib. 

The tradition of the priests, as revealed 
to Herodotus and Diodorus was, that their 
goda reigned in Egypt, before men, for 
a period of 18,000 years, and after that 

the reign of human kings, who 
governed for 5,000 years, which brinzs us 
down to about 58 B.c. Of the absurdity of 
this belief little need be said beyond tho 
remark that it is quite clear from tho in- 
troductory chapters of Diodorus, that the 
Egyptian deities were nothing more than 
the powers of nature invested with forms 
and individual attributes. 

In the palaces of the kings as well as in 
the temples, we find chambers for the 
priests, and apartments adapted to religious 
service; forthe Egyptian kings were bound 
to practise 8 strict and daily observance of 


| The 
a 
to have been the most Bal nay nor yet 











afuzious duties, who, with the priests. were 
alous permitted to enter into the inner 
wing ts of the sanctuary, or approach 
194i eaore sacred adytum, which con- 

od ‘the: representation of the deity. 
he ghlitions of the priests being frequent, 
we Sad ia ‘Nubia the sacred buildings. 
pleosd meer the river; but in Egypt, the 
temples being at a considerable distance from 
the river, tanks were necessary, and the 
traces of theses srtificial basins are so 
numero, a6 to leave no doubt that every 
temple aot situated near the Nile, must 
have bees provided with one of those reser- 
weirs fer water, 50 essential both for the 
Er tbe Egyptiea religion—-four duly blu 
oO igion— aily ablu- 
tions being regited fro the priests alone. 
The priests also shaved their heads, cyc- 
brows, and beards very closely every third 
dsy, with a view to cleanliness and to keep 
the body clear of vermin, which so 
abounded in Egypt; they occasionally at 
their funeral ceremonies wore masks 
fashioned like the head of a jackal. 

The priesthood of Egypt held in their 
own hands the intelligence of the country, 
and eventually usurped the kingly power ; 
and the world does not present a more 
humbling contrast between the natural 
powers of their intellect and the debasing 
effect of their superstitious worship. The 
suying that the Hebrews were men in reli- 
gion and children in everything else, must 
be reversed in the case of the Egyptians, 
for while, in the greater number of those 
pursuits which give dignity to the human 
mind, and perpetuate the glorics of civilized 
life, they made a progress which eet all 
rivalry at defiance, in the notions and 
adorations of the invisible powers, who 
preside over tho destinies of mon, they 
manifested the imbecility, the ignorance, 
and the credulity of childhood. 

The bull was one of the most sacrod 
animals of Egypt, and, with the cow, was 
one of the forms under which Osiris and 
Isis respectively were venerated. The an- 
tiquity of bull worship in Egypt is shown 
by the fact of the Israelites, s0 soon after 
leaving that country, falling into the gross 
idolatry of making a golden calf—probably 
tho image of that they had secn in the land 
of their bondage, 

The bull, which was the representation 
of Apis, was required to have certain pecu- 











tit siarke! his colour must be quite bikek 
with the exception of a white square on his 
forehead, on his back was the figure of an 


eagle, the hairs of his tail were to be split | 


or divided, and on his tongue ‘the sacred 
beetle was requi When the youthful 
bull was raised to the high dignity, he was 
put into # gilded chamber on & vessel 
in the Nile, and thus conveyed to his resi- 
dence near the temple of Hephostus, at 
Memphis. In front of his apartments at 
Memphis, he had an inclosed area, into 
which he was sometimes turned to walk 
and amuse the spectators. 

No oxen or calf could be slaughtered till 
the priests had ascertained that it had none 
of the signs of Apis upon it. A single 
black hair was sufficient to render its 
slaughter unlawful; and it was altogether 
oe to kill the cow, the emblem of 

sis. 

Herodotus described the mode in which 
the animals are dressed for sacrifice after 
being killed. The hend was cut off, and the 
animal flayed; in their sacrifices to the 
greatest deity, they took out the guts, but 
left the viscera and the fat in the body; 
they ulso cut off the legs, the extremity of 
the rump, the shoulders, and the neck; 
then they filled the carcass with clean 


bread, honey, dried grapes, figs, frankin-' 


cense, myrrh, and other fragrant things; 
this done, they roasted it, pouring onit abun- 
dance of oil; and, being prepared by fast- 
ing, they made their offering, and while it 
was burning they beat themselves, which 
operation being concluded, they set out the 
tables with what they had left of the offer- 
ing. The same authority informs us that 
the head of any animal slaughtered for 
sacrifice was either thrown into the river 
or sold to the Greeks, if any happened to 
be there. 

Dogs havo been found in sacred tombs, 
whence we may, perhaps, conclude that 
they were sacred animals. The ram was 
another important animal in the Egyptian 
mythology. The god Mendes, or Pan, 
represented by the goat, was one of the 
emblems of productiv-ness, and the most 
impure of all the bestial deities of Egypt. 
According. to Egyptian ideas, Mendes was 
ono of the cight deitics who were prior in 
ig to all others, and formed the first 


Monkeys were also objects of worship, 


e 





in & posture, measuring’ abort eight 
feet Hith, and six across the shvtiiders, are 
ont in 

front of 


relief above the corntde; étt ‘the 
© temple of Ipsambul.°""" * 
_~ The crocodile was another sacred’ anfmal, 





at least in'some districts. The pi 
Phebes, and those about the lake‘ 
had a profound respect, for him. When 
the monster died he was embalmed, and 
laced in the sacred tombs. Strabo says 
‘went with some of the priests to visit 
one of these sacred crocodiles, which 
was lying on the margin of the water. 
The party weut straightway up to him, 
and while some of them opened his mouth, 
another put in the cake. crammed down 
the roasted meat, and finished by giving 
him a cup of mulled wine! The crocodile, 
ungrateful wretch! then jumped into the 
pond, and swam over to the other side. 
The crocodile was one of the symbols ot 
Typhon, the evil genius, and the murderer 
of Osiris, and so ugly and detestable an 
animal was a very appropriate repre- 
sentative of the cruel and revengeful deity. 
Among birds, the ibis and the hawk 
received universal adoration. The snake 
was also deified, and its figure is one of the 
most common of all the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics; when dead, they were interred 
within the precincts of the temple ot 
Ammon, for they were dedicated to him. 
The Naia Haje, a most venomous snake, 
was considered by the Egyptians as the 
emblem of Kneph, or the Good Deity. It 
was also a mark of regal dignity, and is 
seen on the forehead of the tiara of almost 
all Egyptian statues of deities and kings. 
After this list of their gods, how correct do 
Salt’s lines on this subject prove. 
The wildest images, unheard of, strange, 
That ever puzzled antiquarian brains; 
Genii with heads of birda, hawks, idis, drakes, 
Of lions, fuxes, cats, fish, frogs, and snakes, 
Bulls, rama, and monkeys, hippopotami, 
With knife in paw, suspendec froin the sky ; 
God germinating men, and men turned gods, 
Seated in honour, with gilt crueks and reds; 
Vast scarabai. globes by hands upheld, 
From chaos springing, ‘mid an endless field 


Of forms grotesque, the sphinx, the crocodile, 
And other reptiles from the siime of Nile. - 


Of those ancient and best known of all 
the monuments of Egypt, the Pyramids, 
wo need say but little, as they were only 
indirectly connected with the reli 
notions of this superstitious people, one o. 
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their tenets being that the existence of the ; ints the abodes of rest and tranquillity who 
soul after death depended on the preserva-|had stood their trial before the jadges 
tion of the body, which was accordingly | below. 

embalmed and deposited in these eternal| This practice was as follows:—When a 
monuments, for safe keeping until the dawn | body was going to be interred, the relations 
of the resurrection morn. ‘They had also a | gave notice to the judges, saying that the 
very curious custom, called the death-judg- | deceased was going to cross the Iske. 
ment, and those dead only were admitted | Upon this the judges, more than forty in 
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number, assembled, and took their seats in | his body was placed in the tomb already 
a semicircular place on the further side of | prepared for him. 

the lake. The boat, which had first been} Of the celebrated sphinxes, so many of 
properly prepared, was tlien put into the | which have been found placed near temples 
Jake; but, before the wooden chest con-j|and consecrated buildings, it is supposed 
taining the body was placed in the boat, , that, from the union which they exhibit of 
the law allowed any person who chose to | a beautiful womun with the figure of a 
bring his accusation against the deceased, | lion, there is intimated the alluring aspect 
when, if convicted of having lived a bad! with which vice at first assails the unwary, 
Rife, the judges gave sentence, and excluded | and the besotted monsters which she makes 
the body from the usual rites of interment, | them when caught in her fangs. 

which was returned to the man’s own house,| Perhaps the most remarkuble of these is 
aud there kept until some of his descend- | the one idineated by our own artist, known 
ants paid his debts, and cleared off all im-| by the name of Memnon, and thus graphi- 
putations against him; but, should the|cally described by Eothen. ‘ Nour the 
accuser fail to make good his charges, he | Pyramids, more wondrous and more awtul 
was punished with a heavy fine. If no/than all else in the land of Egypt, there 
charge was brought against the deceased, ' sits the lonely Sphinx. Comely the cren- 
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ture is, but the comeliness is not of this 
world. The once worshipped beast is s 
deformity and a monster to this generation ; 
and yet you can see that those lips, so thick 
and heavy, were fashioned according to 
some ancient mould of beauty — some 
mould of beauty now forgotten—forgotten 
because that Greece drew forth Cytherea 
from the flashing foam of the A‘gean, and 
in her image created new forms of. beauty, 
nnd made it a law among men, that the 
short and proudly-wreathed lip should 
stand for the:sign and the main condition 
of loveliness through all generations to 
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come. Yet still there lives on, the race ot 
those who were beautiful in the fashion of 
the elder world, and Christian girls of 
Coptic blood will look on you with the sad, 
serious gaze, and kiss your charitable hand 
with the pouting lips of the very Sphinx.” 
There is an entrance both in the back and 
in the top of the head, the latter probably 
used by the priests in uttering oracles, and 
the former for descending to the apartments 
beneath ; but all is hushed now, an ever- 
lasting silence reigns over Egypt; she is a 
desolation, even a wilderness, for her vio- 
lence against the children of Judah, be- 
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cause they shed innocent blood in their Jand. 
For many generations, as it was pro- 
phesied of old, she has been without a 
native prince; the naticns have heard of | 
her shame, and her cry iv..ta filled the land; | 
the daughter of Egypt is confounded, cast 
down, and lain in the dust. 

A recent writer says that the crocodile 
was not universally honoured. In Lower 
Egypt was it especially sacred, and it was 
buried with dead kings; but in come ro- 
gions there were regular crocodile hunts, 
and the prey was eaten—a proceeding 
necessarily so disgusting to the devotees 
of the dragon, that they were obliged to 
dcclare war against the impious, and en- 
deavour to inhibit absolutely the consump- 
tion of crocodile chops. They did not 


regard Dragon himself as a god, but as 
sacred to the god Savak, who was croco- 
dile-headed, and a deified form of the sun. 


THE HOLY ISLAND OF PHILE. 


Phile was the holy island of old Egypt. 
The surface is now a mass of ruin, but the 
great temple of Isis still remains, although 
it is shattered, and a smaller Hypethral 
temple overhangs the river. It is not 
inarticulate ruin, but while whole walls, 
and architraves, and column ranges stand, 
several buildings are shattered, and their 
fallen walls blended. To Philew there used 
to sail processions of higher purpose, and in 
barques more gorgeous than now sail the 
river, and deep down-gazing in the moon- 
light Nile, the poet may see the vanished 


splendour of a vanished race centring 
selemzly here, like priestly pomp around 
an altar. Hither, bearing gifte, came 
kneeling magi, before they repaired to the 
Bethichem manger. And kings, not for- 
gotten of fame, here unkinged themselves 
before a kinglier. For the island was 
dedicated to Osiris, the great god of the 
Egyptians. 

Isis was the daughter of Time, and the 
wife and sister of Osiris. Horus was their 
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nine principle in the beast and bird -chace 
of the i BP ies 
= ABOO SIMBEL. ges * 7 
‘In front of the great temple of Aboo 
Simbel sit four colossi, figures of Rameses 
the Great. Their grandeur and beauty 
are beyond expression, and the delight in 
their lofty character of beauty quite con- 
sumes the nateral wonder at their uniuter- 
rupted duration for twenty or thirty cen- 
turies. In these faces, seven feet long, is 


| @ godlike grandeur and beauty which the 
. Greeks never reached. They are not only 
| colossal blocks, but the mind cannot escape 
| the feeling that they were conceived by 
colossal minds. They sit facing the south- 
east, and as if necessarily expectant of the 
world’s homage. In the centre of the tem- 
' ple is the Adytum, in which holy of holics 
| there are four sitting figures of the gods to 
| whom the temple was dedicated. Chiefly 
' Aboo Simbel was dedicated to Ra, the 
‘sun, also to Kneph, Osiris, and Isis, by 
, Rameses the Great. Upon all the walls 
‘are sculptures of his victories, his offerings 
| to the gods, and religious rites. 
| THE MASQUERADE. 

I HAD stopped at the last relay before 
| entering Berlin, expressly for the purpose 
' of entering the town by daylight. It was 
fs useless precaution, for it snowed as I 

never siw it snow before. The sleet was 
| perfectly blinding, and nothing, I am con- 
‘ ‘vinced, but the din of the postilion’s horn 
; | saved us from being run over a hundred 
+: times. | 
 : I ordered the coachman to stop at Myn- 
‘! | herr Zamoiski’s, @ restaurant to which I 

‘had been recommended as a comfortable 
‘ | abode for bachelors, where dinner was fur- 
i nished @ la minute, where the napkins were 
child, and they are the Trinity of Phils. ! ofa respectable whitencss, and the attend- 
Osiris and Isis finally judged the dead, and | ants ready and civil. I was deceived, 
were the best beloved gods of the ancients, | miserably deluded; but os it is not my 
and best known of the moderns. Very | object to dilate upon the numberless 
beautiful is Isis in all Egyptian sculptures, | nuisances which at this time abounded in a 
Tenderly tranquil her large generous; great continental capital, I pass it over. 
features, gracious her full-lipped mouth, | Mynherr’s possessed one . advantage; for 
divine the dignity of her mien. In the | which, however J may have felt thon, I 
groups of fierce fighters, and priests, and | now feel that I ought to have overlooked all 

ird-headed gods that people the walls of | its inconveniences. It was situated on the 
Egypt's old palaces, her aspect is always | Unter-den-linden, one of the finest streets 
serene and solacing—the type of the femi.! in the world, Ite chatean. opera, prlecer 
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LL 


academy of design and science, college and| which nearly annibilated my senses, As 


arsenal, all built of the costliest stone, and 
of the most elaborate design, ite gaiety 
and. Letymeir ay fa constant ard of 

endid: equip ing uniforms, 
ceed SS eae it the most attractive 
picture that my eyes ever gazed upon, and 
induced me to remain in the town much 
longer than I had originally intended. 

f course, I had a valet-de-place. What 
is a stranger in @ strange town, in a foreign 
Jand, without one? An excellent lackey 
‘be was, too, a denizen of the place, and 
thoroughly versed in its localities, in- 
trigues, and amusements. 

It wasthe time of the carnival; and 
balls, routs, plays, processions, punch and 
masquerades, were the order of both day 
and evening. The king 


‘we came down upon the sta 
‘partoer tarned shortly, and _ 


my. hirsate 


Rg Me go, 
sem me by the i centrifugal 


impulse into a side scene, which gave wa 


and deposited meuponthe boards, net 

arity and Eppa relieved. a was 
while raised on my arm, gazi isurely 
at the teetotum wren, hat my attention 
was riveted by a beauti hanging 
on the arm of a isso tna black déecins 
I was up instantly. 

“« Strange,” said I, “that I should dis- 
cover the finest shape I ever saw in this 
incongruous country of sweet music and 
sourkrout |” 

I walked by them; she observed me. 


| As I turned round I saw ber speak to her 
and princes of| companion, and as I live I thought I saw 


the blood attended some of these amuse-| her mouth (which was the only feature of 


ments, and it was rare indeed that you did 
not seo at least one of the royal family 
at the opera during the course of the even- 
ing. Frequently they all attended, and 
remained through the performance. I 
was pleased to see it. It endeared the 
‘king to the people, and did more to eeat 
‘him firmly upon his throne, by implanting 
his image in the breasts of his subjects, 
than the secluded grandeur of hundreds of 
riotous private entertainments to the 
nobility could ever have effected. 

"I entered the grand opera at ten, just as 
the prince royal and his wife, with a crowd 
of starred nobles, were quitting the royal 
box. They had just finished one of 
Spontini’s grand operas, and the night was 
to be ended with a masquerade. The pit 
had been boarded over, and when I entered 
the whole immense area was crowded with 
&@ grotesque assembly of harlequins, colum- 
bines, actors from the recent opera, 
Cossacks, bears, tumblers, clowns, Indians, 
monkeys, demons, and angels. A splendid 
band was in attendance, discoursing such 
music us one only hears when amongst the 
most musical people in the world. I came 
for amusement, and bade fuir to have plenty 
of it. I had scarcely crossed the threshold, 
and was obliterating with my handkerchief 
an involuitary smile, when I was seized 
and whirled round in a fearful waltz with 
what, to my confused senses, seemed a 
counterpart of Beelzebub, The next 
moment « bear-had me in his clutches, and 
drove me down in a gallopade with a rush 


her face visible) smile. Now, though I 
have since seen enough to convince me 
that travellers speak too lightly of German 
manners, I was not then so credulous, 
which will account for my proceedings in 
the sequel, that might otherwise seem 
strange and inexplicable. 

The waltzes and dances were now in 
their highest twirl; so was my heart at 
the small waist and those delicate feet. I 
kept constantly looking at her, and con- 
stantly blushing very red asI did so. It 
may have been conceit, but I thought her 
altered looks assumed the shape and ex- 
pression of an interrogation point. .‘ Why 
don’t you ask me to dance ?” seemed to me 
the inquiry. The customs of a German 
ball-room, I thanked Heaven, dispensed 
with a formal presentation, and enabled a 
bashful stranger to approach the object of 
his adoration with eome confidence. So, 
making a hasty calculation of the probable 
result of a personal combat with her father, 
or brother, or lover, or whichever he was, 
accompanying her, I boldly made up to the 
fascinating mask, and stammered out as 
elegant a request in German as my know- 
ledge of that language allowed. 

With an air of stoical indifference her 
companion released her to me. I was 
of it, for I disliked trouble, and I knew that 
in the event of it the German's phlegm 
would have the advantage over my mer- 
curial temperament. 

AsI gazed on the animated countenance 
of my partner, and whirled her in the 
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dizzy mazes of the waltz, the most ro- | which I discovered that, though I had not 
mantic fancies filled my imagination. I| epoken to a female German, or any female 
concocted in my brain the whole plan of | whatever, since I had entercd Berlin, she 
on elopement; pictured a lovely cottage| knew intimately my every motion and 
on the banks of Lake Maggiore, and I be-| almost every wond since I entered jhe 
lieve devoted the rest of my existence to| town. Curiosity now added fuel to Thy 
the moon, the muses, and a Cremona] passion, and with unaffected boldness I ap- 
fiddle or a guitar. But my heart sank | proached and again asked her hand for the 
again as I looked at the smooth and nicely-' dance. Jler companion set his teeth and 
rounded chin and the lips of my partner, ‘tried to retain her am, but she adroitly 
which would have enticed the most attic’ slipped her taper fingers through his, and 
of bees from thie fairest and most fragrant ; in a moment I was again whirling with her 
flower in creation. And then the little'in the dance. As we finished, I walked 
taper waist upon which my hand lightly ‘into a cool recess, and, taking her gloved 
rested! I had great misgivings if I could | hand, said— 

persuade the possesgor of all these attrac-| ‘How did you know I went to Char- 
tions to go with me; and besides, there was | lottenburg this morning ?” 

the phlegmatic man in the black domino.| “I saw you,” she replied. 

It occurred to me tliat he would object too;; ‘How knew you | was at the grand 
but I decided that if she would consent, | chamberlain's this afternoon ?” 

he would have to waive his objections, ‘“‘T heard you gay so,” she replied. 

My head, filled with these poetic imagi- | Whew! thought I, this beats anything 
nations, the waltz was finished much|in Gennan intrigue that I ever read in 
sooner than I wished. I felt that I must | poetry or romance. 
relinquish her, and with a sigh I passed} ‘Fair incognita,” said I, “know that, 
her over to the phlegmatic black domino, | since I entered the theatre this eyening, I 
with whom 1 felt exceedingly inciined to | have been equally watchful of you. You 
pick a quarrel upon the slightest pretext. {have not made a motion I have not ob- 

The music stopped, and I leaned avainst | served and admired, nor bestowed a favour 
a column which supported the first row of | which has not torn my heart with jealousy. 
boxes, to enjoy the misery of beholding | Deign to remove your mask, and allow 
my incognita promenading with the stoical | me to gaze on the face it invidiously con- 
German phantom, Again the band struck | ceals.” 
up, and the dance was again at its highest.| ‘‘ No, I cannot,” she replied. 

A tall Spaniard, with the fiercest of mous-| ‘At least remove this glove, that I may 
taches, accosted the object of my love, |have the pleasure of holding your hand, 
‘and in a moment they were impelled past {and not a couple of ounces of French 
me in a gallopade. Her cheeks were | kid.” 

flushed with the exercise, and her eyes! The servant brought some bonbons, and 
carted upon me through the little black | she was nbout to comply with my request, 
vizard a glance which made me curse the ; more from convenience than to gratify me, 
long-legged Spanish monster, and resolve I thought, when ao sharp intonation sur- 
to secure her hand again, come what prised us both, and turning around I saw 
would. ,the horrible German ogre just raising his 

I kept close to the black domino, well!hand from giving my companion a little 
knowing that, whenever the Spaniard took | blow upon the shoulder. In an instant the 
her, he was the depét at which they would | glove was on, and I was alone before I 
wind off. She soon appeared, panting and | could realize it. 
flushed. The German stoic led hertoaj I was not much disheartened by this 
seat, and a murmuring conversation took | sudden manceuvre, but resolved that when 
place. she was aguin under my wing I flattered 

“Tis he again!” said she. myself she would be under the necessity of 

“TY know it,” was the reply. ‘I have|removing her mask in partaking of some. 
watched him. You must stay by me the | confection. So I watched the opportunity, 
rest of the evening.” and pounced upon my quarry while the 

And then followed a conversation, during | pipe-smoking German was absorbed in « 
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metaphysical discussion, I supposed, with a 

papa She ate supper with a degree of THE STORY OF A PIN. 
modesty and naiveté which captivated me; | (From the French of J. T. de St. Germatn.) 
tasted a little Rhine wine, and took ices, THE PICTURE-GALLERY. 

but did nothing to gratify my curiosity , Gronar was one’ day in M. Wolff’s 
beyond lifting the smallest possible portion | room, after having had a long and serious 
of the little crape veil which fell from the | conversation on business matters. 

nose of the mask, disclo eae merely the |“ « Enough of business for to-day,” said 
mouth and upper lip. Nothing I could doj 444 hanker. “Tell me, George; I was 
wquld induce her to expose her face. _ i listening to you the other evening in the 
almost felt asif under the direction of Ovid, | geawing-reom, and I think yout know 
who recommends tearing the bracelet from ; . methin g of p ainting.” 

the lady’s arm, and was wlmost impelled to” pit little,” said George. “I have seen, 
seize the envious mask. I restrained po .over a great number of pi > and 
myselfthough, and, in spite of all anxieties, ‘aan painting 3 delight me el I 


danced with my unknown partner till two! cannot tell you how many happy days I 
o'clock in the morning. have spent with my father in the 


At this hour we were confronted by the | of the Louvre. We feasted there quite 
black-dominoed German, who suggested : greedily, and sometimes made a resolution 
that it was time to retire homewards. The ‘not to Jook at more than three pictures 
domino went for his carriage. The coach- during one visit, and to examine those 
man, in turning, had run against a lamp- | thoroughly. So we advanced cautiously, 


post and smashed a wheel. __ | stooping down and following the line of 
‘I should only be too happy,” I said, | brilliant colouring, counting the arches by 
“to give them the use of mine.” the pedestals and columns. Look here, 


They protested. I insisted, and carried | would say my father, and then a Correggio, 
the day, assuring them that it was but ala Raphael, or a Leonardo de Vinci, would 
few steps to my lodgings, aud I could| engage our attention. Seated in that 
walk. magnilicent vallery, by the side of a much- 

With a heart palpitating with all the | loved parent, oh, how happy was I in 
emotions excited by the evening’s adven- | contemplating those wonderful productions 
ture, I conducted the beautiful and blushing | and admiring their incomparable merits! 
fair one to my own carriage, saw her enter, | My father explained to me, as an artist 
and gave her hand a sentimental squeeze. | nud scholar alone can, clearly and distinctly, 
The domino followed, the carriage-door ; the difference which characterizes each 
closed on my hopes, and they were off. With ! school, and related curious anecdotes of 
a heavy heart [ walked towards Mynherr | celebrated painters—those gifted beings 
Zamoiski's, reached it, and suw my carriage ' whose lives, like those of good and holy 
at the door. I was surprised, for I had been | men, seem to us as golden legends. Oh, 
told that the recent object of my passion ' happy days! they will never return !” 
lived on the Lindau. Iran upto my room. * And why not?” 
and was confronted by the black domino. | “ Becanse my time for pleasure is past ; 
The scene was fast drawing to a close. I! misfortune, which, sooner or later, everyone 
asked him what he meant by the intrusion, ‘ experiences, has fallen on me at an early age. 
when, taking off his mask, I discovered my iI have had to sacrifice my tastes, and can 

-de-place, who humbly asked me if I' assure you I feel great pleasure in that 
had any further use for the horses! I had ; sacrifice. To labour for you, sir, who so 
been making love all night to the pretty , kindly received and treated « stranger, is 
fille-de-chambre of Mynherr Zamoiski ! | most pleasing to me and beneficial,” 

I had walked home at two o'clock in the} ‘ Well then, to-day,” said M. Wolff, 
morning in the cold wind and snow, to| “fs you are so submissive to my wishes, 
accommodate my valet-de-place and his | Mr. Philosopher, I should like you, in lieu 
lady-love with a ride! The mention of | of your usual correspondence, to turn your 
masquerade ever after threw me into | attention tothe arts. It is a magnificent 
Sa aa day ; come with me, and look, if you like, at 
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the line of brilliant inlaid flooring, as that 
seeins your favourite way te ace museums.” 

They then went through several spacious 
rooms, and, pening wi a little pomposity 
a double door, behind which was heavy 
tapestry, M. Wolff said, _ 

‘‘What do you say to this, Mr. Connois- 
seur ?” 

It will be necessary to state that Baron 

Wolff's collection was celebrated, and known 
to eyery amateur in Europe. George 
found himself in a long gallery of a chuste 
but elegant style, where the light, beauti- 
fally contrived, was soft and mild. 
' Nothing there was mediocre, nothing 
questionable, nothing superfluous; speci- 
mens of different schools were represented 
by the masters, and each master by a single 
picture, which was a chef:d'euvre. The 
pictures did not touch nor crowd one on 
the other, like travellers sitting side by 
side in an omnibus which is too full, but a 
large space was left between each painting, 
which was thus surrounded by a green 
ground, and in these intervals were arranged 
marble statues ; some brought from Italy, 
others due to the charming and fertile 
French school. George was quite dazzled 
at first. 

The authenticity of each painting was 
as evident as if the painter was still there 
to put his name to it. It is not necessary 
to say the Italian school reigned supreme 
in this palace of art; there was the ideality 
of the Roman, the purity of the Floren- 
tine, the brilliancy of the Venetian. A 
Murillo, over which sovereigns would have 
furiously disputed at auctions, and a Velas- 
quez of great value, represented the Spanish 
school, Teniers, Rubens, and Vandyke 
carried the spectator to the most beautiful 

eriod of the Flemish school. As for the. 

utch, what an unexceptionable choice in 
masters, so amusing and varied that one 
would never get tired of admiring them. 
An interior of Gérard Dow, a landscape of 
Ruysdaél, a bouquet of flowers of Van 
Huysum ; there seemed, indeed, to be no- 
thing wanting. 

As for the French school, the happy pos- 
sessor of this gallery. was not to blame for 
introducing the most favourite masters; 
that is to say, Claude Lorraine, Greuze, 
Proudhon shone brightly, surrounded by 
satel i-es of that luminous and fertile con- 
stellation. 
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George ed absent and dreamy. 
He Nad nétoed dh a corner, a little regia 
which struck him forcibly; but he did not 
wish his emotion to be seen. sae 

“You don't say anything,” said M. 
Wolff; “does not this collection appear 
to you sufficiently worthy to interest an 
amateur ?” : 

“Everything here is sublime!” said 
George; ‘I see nothing that requires 
altering; one could not make a better 
choice. I could tell you the name of each 
painter as we go round the gallery; for 
each picture hns the stamp of truth upon 
it. One could pass one’s life in this Para- 
dise, in admiring nature poetised, so to 
speak, by art. What a fine thing is wealth, 
which enables pcople to purchase such 
treasures for themselves! If for no other 
reason, I should like to be rich !” 

“What!” said M. Wolff; “my philoso- 
pher already in fault! Don't you sec, Mr. 
inyious, there is a diamond wanting to 
this crown? Where is the great master of 
Parma, the regenerator of art? Where is 
there a specimen of Correggio?” 

“You shall have one; but I don't know 
whether it is from seeing so many beauties 
at once—I, who only know how to look at 
three at one visit,” said George, smiling— 
‘‘ but I feel very tired, and can scarcely see 
or spenk. I am unworthy of staying here 
any longer; although I should be very 
happy if I were allowed to see the gallery 
again.” 

M. Wolff was charmed at having a con- 
noisseur so close at hand. 

“You shall not only see it again,” said 
he, ‘‘ but it shall be your duty to come here 
aud work. I have tried this method to 
divert your attention from your other occu- 
pations, to which you devote yourself too: 
ardently. Will you be the keeper of my 
museum? If you are able to enjoy things 
without possessing them ; if, for an artist 
like you, to see is to have, these pictures 
shall belong to us both. You have 
two thousand francs salary. You will be 
connected with artists, picture dealers, and 
amateurs, The first work I ask of you is 
an analytical catalogue of my collection ; 
I have wished for it a long time, but I have: 
not had time to prepare one. I give you 
full power over everything here.” 

What good fortune for our George! He. 
was naturally an artist; all his instincts. 
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directed him thitherward, although neces- | read the few lines which follow the title of 
sity had carried him to more practical occu- | the picture."’ : 

pations. He had severely felt his absence| “Let us see, then,” said M. Wolff; and 
from the delights of art, but he had become |he read: “Antonio Allegri, called Cor- 
reaigned. Still, these were his most agree- | reggio—Misfortune, a woman's head.” 

able recollections, and he himself had| ‘Do you really believe it, George?” 
executed some drawings of considerable! ‘ Read on,” said he. 

merit ; consequently, nothing could be more; ‘A young girlin an attitude of medita- 
to his taste than M. Wolff's proposal. He | tion, throwing a light black drapery over 
immediately entered on his duties, and | her sacoversd bosom; a pale star shines 
introduced that spirit of order and method 'on her forehead. In the ideal expression 
which he had accustomed himself to use in | of the head, and the faultless execution of 
everything. ‘the hands, the master is at once recog- 

The pictures were arranged almost at. nized. The harmonious colouring of the 
random in the gallery, or, rather, as the drapery gives force; the white shoulder on 
size or effect of the picture required. He | which the beautifal blue veins are seen, is 
classified them by schools, gave the exact ; full of health and life. A good copy of this 
size, wrote a short account under each | painting is preserved in the museum at 
painting, and a precise description of the | Munich. The precious original, of which 
picture ; taking care not to use exaggerated | we give the description, was part of the 
expressions, such 8 are 80 much in vogue | celebrated Dusseldorff gallery; and was 
in auctioneers’ catalogues, but relying on | there admired under the head of Misfortune, 
the peculiar features which attested the} which title we have retained in remem- 
authenticity of the work. | brance of the painter’s adversity.” 

When he had finished his catalogue, and; ‘Is it really possible, my boy ?” said M. 
examined it with a minute care, he re-| Wolff; ‘but we must prove it. Come, 
copied it with that neatness which so much | come !” and he dragged George along the 
pleased M. Wolff, and laid it on the desk | gallery with a passionate eagerness. 
in his office. As if in contrast, the beautiful poetical 

M. Wolff ran over the manuscript with | figure of ‘ Misfortune” preserved that 
curiosity, and evinced signs of approbation. | divine calmness and inspiration of genius 
All at once, he added, which had survived for centuries. 

‘“‘Mr. Curator, I can discover a fault:| The hand which had created this charm- 
‘ Allegri,’ called Correggio; Afisfortune, 8 |ing work had grown feeble and turned to 
woman's head.” \dust, which the wind had dispersed ; the 

“You have not read the signature right, thought, the conception, still lived. 
the error is allowable, it is a charming “ A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 
study of Allori; the resemblance between, M. Wolff took down the picture with 
the names has deceived you. But I thought . care. ee 
I told you a Oorreggio was wanting in my “Allegri,” cried he, deciphering the 
collection, and that I much lamented the name, which was half-obliterated. 





absence of so great a painter.” - George looked at the other side of the 
“ And I thought I told you,” said George, ; picture, which was painted on an old panel 
‘that you should have a Correggio.” of wood, still looking for some farther in- 


‘What am I to understand, sir? Do /|dication whereby to prove the truth of his 
you suppose I am going to countenance | assertion. He read, almost underneath 
these interpretations? Don't you know, |the border of the frame, “‘ Parma, 1525.’ 
my young friend, that everything in this; ‘ Allegri! Parma!” cried M. Wolff; 
sanctuary of art is as pure as the most | ‘“ George, I am really happy; embrace me, 
refined gold, and that deceit shall never|my son!" He threw himself into George's 


penetrate herein.” arms as soon as he had replaced the picture 
‘Far from my thoughts is all notion of | with the greatest care. ; 
fraud. I will acknowledge I have not ex-{| ‘An old Frankfort Jew sold it to me 


amined the signature attentively; but I| twenty years ago for five hundred florins, 
am bold to say, that this picture is a de-|asan Allori. I didn’t sell it again, alter 
lightful Correggio. Have the goodness to|the picture so delightful. Now, I woul 


fo rh PLUnt 





the value of it, and at last a child comes / raised his eyes; an appari 


UF Az N. 


i art with it for ten times that sum. | hand resting on his head before be had 


rest. 


: at how humiliating to po: euch e@ | gone to his eternal : : : 
treasure s0 long a time, “i rithout knowing| Absorbed in meditation, he involuntarily 


ition was before 


and opens my eyes toit! There must be | him, seen dimly in the twilight. It wase 
witchcraft somewhere, George. I shall | young girl, the expression of whose face 


certainly end by believing in your talis- 
man | 


“Tt is the sim 
said George. ‘ 
on entering this gallery; this beautiful 
head is well known to me, and I was quite 
taken by surprise to find it here, still more 
beautiful than I hed ever beheld it. It has 
been my companion days and nights.” 

Opening his portfolio, he showed the 
astonished banker a beautifully finished 
drawing from this picture. They read 
underneath, 

“* After Correggio, 
Munich, May 18. . .” 
THE VISION. 


There was nothing talked of in the 
drawing-room but George's discovery of 
the Correggio, and M. Wolffs happiness 
in possessing a picture by so admired a 
painter. There was no room to doubt; 
the proofs of the fact were certain. 

George related to M. Wolff how his 
uncle, having business in Germany, had 
made him travel on matters of business for 
him; how his taste for the fine arts always 
attracted him to the museums, where he 
made some interesting notes at Dresden, 
Vienna, and Munich. In the latter place, 
the city of art, he received the news of his 
father's death. The affliction was , 
and his grief so profound, that he could not 


conquer it. 
The feeling of duty, and the remem- 


to falfil towards his family, sustained him 
in a measure, and he tried to continue those 
studies which were his only pleasure. 

It was in this sorrowful mood he was 
sitting one day in a splendid room of the 
Munich museum; but he could look at 
nothing, his thoughts reverted to his dear 
Sather who had shown so much affection 
for him; he reproached himself for the 
days that he had passed away from him ; 
and he thought the blow would not have 
been so great if he could but have heard 
his last words, received his fond adieu 
again, and once more felt that venerable 


lest story in the world,” | pure, and her clear and 
ou noticed my emotion | defied suffering, as the virgin martyr en- 








brance of the task which remained for him | 





was more than beautiful. A bitter anguish 
had passed over her; but she had remained 
netrating look 


tering the circle defied Csesar, saying, in a 
loud voice, “I am a Christian!” This | 
beautiful figure, wearing, with simplicity 
and modesty, a black drapery on her open 
bosom, seemed to address herself to him as 
with the voice of a much-loved sister, 
saying, 

‘‘And I, have I not suffered? Have I 
not lost all I held most dear? Am I not 
without protection—alone in the world— 
but, nevertheless, confident? I live in my 
recollections of the past. But you—you 
have more than the past; you have the 
future. You have duties to perform; you 
have a mother who is waiting for you to 
dry her tears, sisters whose support you 
will be, friends who will console you.” 

She told him all that, did this beneficent _ 
fairy, and many more things besides. 

He rose to hear it again, but the illusion 
had vanished. He had roused himself from 
his reverie; he was standing before Cor- 
reggio's “‘ Misfortune.” 

Often came he back to sit before this 
confidant of his troubles. He had found 
the expression which most resembled his 
grief; all conversation was irksome to him ; 
these mute interviews with ‘ Misfortune” 
consoled him. He was soon to leave Munich. 
He obtuined permission to make a drawing 
of this picture, which was only an admirable 
copy by a German painter of the seven- 
teenth century. He brought it uway, al- 
ways bearing in his heart the image. which 
answered to his inmost thoughts; and so it 
was that he was able to tell M. Wolff of 
the value of the treasure which he had 
possessed for so long a time. 


THE WAGER. 


Somer fashionable women, some fine and 
grand ladies, are they not pitiless?) Want 
of occupation, weariness of pleasure, and 
curiosity, give them strange fancies. To 
pass the time, which seems so long, between 
the trying on of a new dress and the first 


THE STORY OF A PIN. 


- ‘visit, between the return from the park 
and the late dinner hour, between the ‘con- 
cert and the ball, must make some 
discoveries, improvise adventares, and coun- 
tenance wagers. These fashionable women 
are surrounded by dandies, attentive, use- 
less, and fawning people of every descrip- 
tion; ‘but they get tired of them, they 
tolerate and then despise them. However, 
it is the frivolous court which agrees with 
the frivolity of the sovereign. Who can 
better tell them news of the turf, little 
scandals of the day, the hazardous adven- 
ture behind the scenes or at the bal masqué, 
and — 2 ver and more indispensable 
thing!—the market price and quotations of 
the Funds? But what use is there in cap- 
tivating people who have faith in nothing, 
and are mere ciphers hanging on to a lady's 
dress? A millionaire in want of occupation 
must have something better for her used-up 
fancies ! 
And then they meet with a serious man, 


quite a stranger to the thousand whims and 
uselessnesses which fill up the life of the | said a credulous Englishwoman. 
more privileged : him they must lead away, | 


M 


and call from his duties; his attention and 





his pretending always to have this precious 
talisman on his sleeve, twenty-five of which 
may be had for one halfpenny? Did you 
notice with what an authoritative air he 
told us, the other day at table, the merits 
of his pin ?” Se 

“Well, my dear,” said a young lady, 
‘don’t, you know that this pin is a fairy, 
and that it will lead him to the beauti 
and good, as surely as the magnetic needle 
would lead one towards the pole? It 
would be a good thing for you if you had 
such a guide.” 

Madame Wolff had listened to these re- 
marks with a certain disdain. She was 
reclining on a sofa, in the unrestraint of 
familiarity, and said, in a doleful voice, 
half smiling, | 

‘“‘ George will do here the same as every 
one elge; he will do what I desire, and 
when I wish he will give me this pin, and 
he will take it from his sleeve, and put it 
on this ribbon which yon see here.” 

‘“‘ Nevertheless, this pin is his fortune,” 
6 In 
Scotland, also, we have many talismans, 
which are supposed to work wonders. Do 


homage must be purchased at any price. | you believe, then, without the assistance of 
They must subdue and conquer him, and | this pin, M. George would have discovered 
then end by ridiculing and deriding their | one of Correggio’s paintings, which would 


newly-made victim. 


be worth a thonsand guineas in England? 


There reflections, which are onlv ad-|I defy yon to take away his charm.” 


dressed to the few (Heaven preserve us 
from making the exception the rule)—these 
reflections occurred to me on the occasion 
of a trifling conversation which took place 
in Madame Wolff's boudoir. 

‘* My dear,” suid a pretty visitor, ‘‘ what 
& perfect savage your favourite is—your 
M. George. You will never make anything 
of him; I must own his appearance is very 


“Well,” said Madame Wolff, “if I choose 
to take the trouble, I will have it this even- 
ing; so certainly will I have it, that you 
shall never see this pin again on the sleeve 
of M. Wolff's favourite Knight of the 
Ledger.” 

They thought this joking very pleasant, 
and in all good taste. 

“What will you wager that he will not 


much in his favour, but his heart is—I | have his pin this evening >” 


don’t know where. Have you not remarked | 
how coolly he listens to us? He is ex- 
tremely polite, but under this irreproachable 
politeness there lurks an indomitable pride; | 
and, if there is a party of pretty women | 
conversing on one side of the drawing-room, | 
and on the other some grave discourse 
going forward, he soon forgets us to join 
the black coats and trousers. Yes; under 
1m appearance of simplicity there is a shade 
of pedantry, which does not flatter one in 
the least.” 

“ And what say you,” said another good 
soul, “to this mystery of the magic pin, to 


“Ten louis that you will not have it,” 
said the English lady. 

“ Twenty louis that I shall have it,” said 
Madame Wolff, rising with much sprightli- 
ness, 

‘“‘T should like to know,” said a young 
lady, turning herself round from the piano, 
over which her tingers had been wander- 
ing, “ what this poor young man has done 
to von. He either does not keep his pin, 
and then what a grand conquest! or he 
wishes to keep it as a souvenir, and in that 
case, it is wrong to conspire to get it away 
from him. You complain that this young 


78. WHAT WE USED TO WSAR. 

mtioman reasons closely, and does not} Nee gence a 
 gpesk except when bs sheild; have wenot| WHAT WE USED TO WEAR. 
- enough rattlebrains amongst da, who cannot| Painted lawns and chequered shades, 


reason at all, who know nothing, and who on ody vie odlatirg-oicborery 
speak at every opportunity ? . I warn you, 7 Viobete 9 rt ae 
ladies, that I take him under my protec- Myrtiea, Jes and rowes: 
Se au te ch oe) ~ 
“You. ghelter him under your; § Siw i — 


fou may mo Cat-gut gauses, te, 3 ; 
hite wing, thou guardian angel,” said Fans, and hoods, and feathered muffs ; 
Madame W ‘olf ect Seckectoes kat Patts aete 


wager is made, and I shall try and win it.” _Bar-rings, peoklace, lero 
(fo be continued.) In 1760.George IIL, then ia his tweuty- 
third year, ascended the throne of his 
her; but it will be to his nobility, 
and not to himself or his royal consort, that 





“g SHOWROOM UPSTAIRS.” 


: FROM FACT. we must look, if we wiah to discover the 
Wuar a fadding ! what « fussing! sis deen of the “ ever-changing goddess.” 
Up and down stairs, what a rushing, | In the London Magazine for 1763 is a 
First the brush and then the broom, curious pa bh, contaiiing the details 
All to keep a sice show room. of a lady's best ‘A young married 
Then you feel afraid of treading, lady, who died a few days since, was, at 
And “hubby” dare not put his head in ; | her own request, buried in all her wedding 
There the chairs they seem to frown, | clothes, consisting of a white negligée, and 
If you think of sitting down ; ‘ petticoats which were quilted into a mat- 
And the sun he never dare tress, pillows, and lining for her coffin ; her 
Intrude his nasty vulgar glare ; shift was her winding sheet. with a fine 
In fact, beside all that’s within, | point lace tucker, handkerchief, ruffles, and 
The shine is taken out of him. | apron tied closely over it, with diamond 


Then the nick-nacks how they glitter, ear-rings in her ears and rings on her 
Setting some poor soul a twitter ; | fingers ; a very fine necklace, white silk 
That fora moment in forgetting, | stockings, silver-spangled shoes, und stone 





Fears to cause a dread upsetting ; buckles.” 

There if you breathe too loud or more, ; Jhis dress must, however, have been 
Most likely you'll be shown the door. | quiet and bride-like in the extreme, for the 
You've muddy boots ? now don't dissemble, | strongest colours and most opposite and 
But like a caitiff villain tremble ; | brightest shades were then fashionable. 
Plump in a chair you sit to doff ‘em, ‘Faney, for instance, a gurnet-coloured 
But in a moment you're pulled off him. _ Justring night-gown, with a tobine stripe of 
‘* Chairs to sit on, foolish ninny ! ‘ green and white, trimmed with floss of the 
Look, if you please—each cost 2 guinen: same colour, and lined with straw-coloured 
Except these two, they make a puir, lustring ; while the gentleman appears in 
Each one is called an easy-chair ; a scarlet waistcoat, with narrow gold lacc, 
Easy or not I cannot say, , double lappelled, a pair oi due breeches 
I never use them any day.” that came half-way down his lez, which were 
Next the carpet’s pattern mark, met by a pair of shoes that reached about 
But tread upon the part that’s dark. three inches and a quarter above his ankles. 
The grate! the irons! dread surprise, His hair was cropped very short behind, 
Their brightness really hurts your eves. and thinned xabout the middle in each a 
Back out gently, don't tarn round, ‘manner us to make room for a stone stock- 


And then reflect in thought profound : ' buckle of no ordinary dimensions. Indeed, 
Here “ King Muddle” looks in grinnisg, _. at no period has anything more absurd in 
Knowing well he gets the winning ; ' hend-dreas ever appeared than about this 
For many a man has cause to know, time. The body of this erection was 
That Death ef Life—the Room for Show! | formed of tow, over which the hair was 

J. W. Ror. turned, and false hair added in great curls, 
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vary. fall and 

Pe L , a 
1766, perhaps ont of ¢ 


obs and ties, powdered .to profusion, and 


shen hung all over with vulgarly large 
‘ows of pearls or ae beads, fit only to 


lecorate. a chandelier; flowers were not 
“prgotten, broad silken bands and ostrich 
feathers were added, until at last the head 
of the lady was throe feet in height! so 
shat she was compelled to kneel in her 


carriage when taking a drivef Heads, 
when properly dressed, “kept for three 


weeks,” dut not longer, as may easily be 
discovered by the number of receipts given 
for the destruction of insects which bred in 
the flour and pomatum which had been s0 
liberally bestowed. Another head-dress, 
well known from Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
picture of Lady Stanhope, may be called 
the pumpkin fashion, as the head of the 
lady swells into ¢ globular shape net st all 
unlike that vegetable. Of comme, the 
greater part of a lady's hair was prey hal 
cushions were used, upon which the je 
locks were carefully fastened. 

The men wore their “frocks” so long 
that one of the satirists declares he has 
seen them so splashed with mud on dirty 
days as to be tempted to call out, “Pray, 
sir, pin up your petticoats.” 

By-and-by the ladies took to wearing 
the Pianch night-cap, which covered their 
cheeks and put their faces into eclipas ; 
then re-appeared Mary Queen of Scot's 
wap, and after that the butterfly cap, which 
was fixed upon the forehead, forming the 
figure of an overgrown butterfly resting on 
its head, with outstretched wings. These 
caps were edged with garnets, topazes, and 
brilliants, and were very sparkling. 

Shoe-heels were worn, some as broad as 
saucers, some as narrow as the china circle 
the cup stands upon, and tuckers were 
‘called by the appropriate titles of modesty- 
bits, and were decidedly necessary parts of 
@ lady’s dress during the rage for short 
waists. 

Powder remained fashionable till 1794, 
when the powder-tax occurred, and thou- 
sands of white heads became in an instant 
black and brown; and the hair was worn 
in curls. 

About this time the hats of the women 
very strongly resembled those of the 
Italian bandit, and the neck and breust, 
which before had been exposed, were now 
closely covered by the neckerchiet, which 
‘was tucked above the stays, and stood out 




























wearing 
aah hate or tar aS | 
modest were content with a single upright 
feather. The spencer ap abo 
= ty 

to ‘were 
exceedingly small, 
like jockey-caps. 
began to 
entirely discontinued, except at Court, 
silks became unfashionable, and printed 
calicoes and the finest white muslins were 
substituted; and, instead of the stiff 
corsages of their macthers and 
mothers, the fadies almost rushed into the 
opposite extreme, and wore scarcely any 
stays at all. 











79 
ample, like. the breast of a 


the Prince of Wales, the ladies cotmmenced 
ing triple plumes of ostrich feathers in 


ut e 
bonnets 
and some ver 


y ’ 
After 1796, the ah 


get much shorter, hoops were 


grand. 


In 1751 the dress of a dandy is thus 


desoribed in the Speotator:—A black velvet 
coat rgieuadenel green re pre waistcoat, yellow 
velvet steckings.” 
the era of black silk stockings, the celebrated 
Mrs. Damer, the sculptress, being the first 
Who wore them, against which ‘some 
frowsy people attempted to raise up worsted 
in emulation.” i 
this reign, composed 
gold chains, beads, or jewels, the first close 
round the throat, and the others falling in 
festoons, one under the other, sv as to cover 
the whole neck; this was called ‘an 
esclavage,” from the collar and chains with 
which the wearer seems laden. 


This was 


Neoklaces were worn in 
of several rows of 


“The Maiden Aunt,” published in 1776, 


exhibits the head-dress we have given with 
the parroquct perched upon its powdered 
precipice. 


It was the fashion to educate girls in 
stiffness of manner at all public schools, 
and particularly to cultivate a fall in the 
shoulders and an upright set of the bust, 
and not unfrequently a stocking-needle was 
stuck in the bosom to prevent girls from 
spoiling their shape by stoopmg too much 
over their needlework. 

The follies of the ladies’ dresses are thus 
very well taken off in the Londons Magazine 
for L777 :— 

Give Chloe a bushel of horse-hair and wool, 

Of paste and pomatum a 


pound, 
Ten yarda of gay ribbon to deck her sweet skull, 
And gauze to cncompass it round. 


80 


Of all the bright colours the rainbow displays, 
Be those ribbons which hang on her head; 
Be her flounces adapted to make the folks gaze, 
And about the whole work be they spread. 


-Let her flaps fly behind for a yard at the least, 
Let her curls meet Just under her chin, 

Let these curls be supported, to keep up the jest, 
With an hundred instead of one pin. 


en ee aoe ae | 
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eens ee NOT sameness ot 


Thus finished in taste, while on Chloe You gaze, 
You may take the dear charmer for life; 

But never undress her, for out of her stays 
You'll tind you've lost half of your wife. 


The calash, of which an_ engraving 1s 
given, was made like the hood of n carriage, 
and could be pulled over the head by the 
string which was connected to the whale- 


Let her gown betucked up tothehip on cach side, : hone hoops. 


Shoes too high to walk or to jump; 
And to deck the sweet creature out for a ride, 
Let the cork-cutter make her a rump. 
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The riding-dress of 1786 consisted of 
large hat, garnished with bows of silk 
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MACHETII, 


ribbon, the hair frizzled at the side, and; marked effect on the English costume. 


the riding-gown made with overturning 

collar like the men’s coats, and, as a whole, 

must have been vastly uncomfortable. 
The French revolution of 1789 had a 
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CALASIES. 


from that period we may date the intro- 
duction of the modern round hat instead of 
the cocked one, and which, notwithstand- 
ing its unprepossessing appearance, has 
continued the national masculine head- 
dress tv this very day. A loose cravat 
of white cambric, tied in a large bow, orna- 
mented the beau’s neck; he wore a frilled 
shirt, a white waistcoat with red perpen- 
dicular stripes, a long grecn coat with a 
high collar and small cutis; knee-breeches 
were now ‘immense taste,” and his shoes 
were tied with strings, buckles having 
become unfashionable. 

In 1783, the manufacture of straw being 
carried to great perfection, it was intro- 
duced as un ornament to dress, and be- 
came, under the patronage of the Duchess 
of Rutland, anite “the rage.” The Euro- 
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pean Magazine for that yenr says, that to 
give an account of the straw ornaments 
that were then fashionable, would be 
tedious even to the votnries of fashion. 
Paillasses, or straw conte, were ver 
much used; they were made of sarsenct, 
calico, fine linen, or stuff, trimmed and 
ornamented with straw. ‘Straw, straw, 
straw! everything is ornamented with 
straw, from the cap to the shoc-buckle ; 
and Ceres seems to be the favourite idol 


SL 


ma 


with not only the female, but the male part 
of the fushionable world; for the gentle- 
men's waistcoats are ribbed with straw, 
and they look as if they liad amused them- 
selves in Bedlam for some time past manu- 
facturing the flimsy doublet.” This fashion, 
after having gone the rounds of the aristo~ 
crats, descended to the commoners, and as 
Jate #8 1795 a caricature of n female, called 
“a bundle of straw,” was published to 
ridicule the taste. 





TRAGMIY IN MUOPS, 


{ 


In 1794 short waists became fashionable, 
and that portion of the body which fifteen 
years before had been preposterously long, 
and reaching nearly to the hips, was now 
carried up to the arm-pits, whence arose | 
the parody beginning, | 
Shepherds, I have lost my waist; 
Have you seen my body? | 
The hoops were discarded, and limber | 
draperies, scanty in material, and for the 
most part slight in texture, were worn, 
clinging closely and ungracefully to the 
form, The fashionable dress of this period | 
was called the :crial, not merely from its 
texture, being of clear muslin, but also 
from the extreme indelicacy of its arrange- 
ment. Nothing could exceed its outré chia- | 





racter, nor its indecent form. The beauties 
of Lely and Charles the Second looked like 
sisters of charity in comparison with these 


modern graces. 


ZARA IN “STHE MOURNING BnIpE.” 1732. 


The robe was even 
damped, occasionally, to make it sit closer;. 
and the lighter the clothing the more 
fashionable it was considered. The petti- 
coats were, of course, frightfully scanty, 
and even gored; the shoes often of a 
scarlet colour, and elaborately sandalled. At 





HEAD-DRESS 1706 


ith came the bonnet, the last and most 

during novelty in female costame—that 
showy annual, now extravagantly large, 
and rivalling the gigantic blossoms of 
tropics, and anon diminiahing so as even 
searcely to shade the brow of its wearers. 

Sing her daabed with white and red, 
Nee oe naery tt j dtagutne 

or the m 
That packet its mighty size ; 
And let nothing be forgot, 

rrots, turnips, and what not; 

Curls and cushions for imprimis, 
Wool and powder for the finis ; 
Lave and lappets, many a flag, 
Many a party-coloured rag, 
Pendent from the head behind 
Floats and wantons in the wind. 

So they dressed—those great-guy-grand- 
mothers—and, with all due reverence be it 
said, those wise grandfathers of ours, also. 
Query: Did these dress to please those, 
and those to fascinate these ? or were the 
decorations and disfigurements of our fore- 
fathers the result of that passion for finery 


THE FATAL CENTURY; OR, THE DOUBLE DUEL. 
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which seems innate in humanity? The} THE FATAL CENTURY; OR, THE 


doctors are not agreed on the question— 
we dare not decide so weighty a point, 
therefore leave it to the judgment of our 
present enlightened public; though some 
folks are ill-natured enough to hint that 


DOUBLE DUEL. 
IN TWO PARTS. 
Parr Hl. 
‘“‘ AXD this stone, madam—whio were the 


we are not altogether perfect on the matter | authors of so rude a memorial 2” inqnired 
of dress, even now, in the nineteenth | Captain Monk, pointing te the stone, und 
century. We may say somethiug about | adding, with a gay laugh, “The wag who 
this next month, as we have now com-| executed this memento mort had a second 
pleted our papers on what Englishwomen | duel in his mind's eye, for he has adopted 
‘used to wear” in those exceedingly | the economy of the domestic tombstone, 
** good old times.” M. 5. lt. | and, by putting the names and date at the 

A Worp ox “Bena Surriep.’—The great | tP: left abundant space for succeeding 
error of the age in rearing children we have long | Monographs. An ordinary blockhead, now, 





believed to be in all the time holding marriage . 
before them as the great aim and end of their : 


settlement im life as the great purpose of their | 
creation. All busincss that may enable them to ! 
earn independently their own living is too gene. | 
rally considered as degrading woman from her ' 
true sphere. Hence the dependence, and poverty, 
and suffering that everywhere mects us in every | 
community. A distinguished man has said—" If: 
I were talking to my own daughter, I would 

intreat her never to allow herself to dwell npon 

marriage as an object of life. Dignity and deli- 

cacy sink, I cannot say how rapidly, when once 

that idea takes possession of the mind; and so 
for happiness there is no more miserable being in 
existence than a woman, past the excitement of 


existence. They are taught to look to a good! 





would have put his characters in the centre 
of his ground; but this one evidently 
thought the tale unconcluded, and has 
provided margin accordingly.” 

“For shame, Captain Monk,” exclaimed 
Cicely, in partly assumed and partly real 
displeasure at his levity. “I shall think 
you heartless if you speak thus flippuntly 
again.” Then turning to Mrs, Trenchard, 
she observed, “ But tell us, dear auut, did 
Clara Peveril's father or uncle never dis- 
cover the truth of her marriage? For I 
feel sure, in my own mind, that she was 


youth, aiming to be married, for the sake of being | married.” 


married. She becomes more afd mure dissatisfied 
and envious, and neglectful of present duties. 
May you never become what I have seen many 


_“ Your sensibility has not deceived you, 
Cicely. About ten years after the death 


others, solely from the influence of this one false | Of Mrs. Beecher, the chaplain having left 


degrading principle.” 


the service on his return from India, called 
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on Mr. Peveril, to give to him, as the parent 
7 at Mee anon 
of the moment, been left upon the table 
adver the of the ceremony ; 30 
that her memory, though late, was fully 
justified, and her trath and integrity 
beyond a doubt. As respects your question, 


placed | road, and 
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rangte ‘and front court, aad-passing the 
guard-room and dragoon on , tapped 
out onthe broad high wa iegee’ lerype 
Northgate, which led directly to the isis of 
Thanet. Immediately in front of these 
barracks, on the opposite side of the high- 
surrounded by its own pleasure- 
grounds and shrubbery, stood Barton House, 


Captain Monk,” continued the good lady, | the residence of Colonel Trenchard. Hav- 
turning towards her sarcastic friend, “the | ing swung back the gate and entered the 
regiment, receiving sudden orders to embark | grounds beneath an archway of festooning 
for the Lew Countries, commissioned a | honeysuckle and roses that, already heavy 
tradesman to execute a tablet with the ' with the dews of evening, poured down, 
names of the officers, and the date of their‘ when shaken, a shower of odorons rain, 
death, to be fixed into the wall of St. Mar- ; Monk took his leave of the ladies for the 
tin’s church. After the departure of the , night, and, with alight jest upon his friend's 
regiment, the tradesman fell into difficulties, | good fortune in escaping the necessity of 
and believing no one would ever return to! mounting guard, and a rueful grimace at 
inuke inquiry after his commission, appro- : his own ill-luck, he cast 2 farewell expres- 
priated the money, and neglected its execu- | sion of tenderness on his fascinating com- 
tion altogether; his son, however, some | panion Cicely, and, turning on his heel, 
years after, feeling some compunction at. opened the gate, and, darting across the 
his father’s breach of faith, compromised ' highway, was within the barracks before 
the matter by exccuting this rude stone, | the perfumed shower, shook from the heavy 
aud being employed by the city to repair ' blossoms, caused by his impatience, had 


the wall, considered the spot where the. 
duel was fought as a much better site: 
thun the ehancel of a church, and accord- 
ingly placed it in the exact spot where 
Lieutenant Beecher's body was found lean- 

ing. But now, my dears, us it is growing 

rapidly dark, and I have told you every 

thing in connexion with this gloomy story, 

it is quite time for usto go home; Colonel | 
‘Trenchard will wonder what has befallen 
ns, Gentkemen, I presume you will sup 

with us, as usual ?” 

‘‘ Noville, madam, will have that plea- 
sure,” replied Monk, as he gave Cicely his : 
arm, and followed their conductress across 
the fields; ‘‘ but my felicity for the night 
must end at the portico of Barton House, 
28 I have to return to barracks and take 
Somerville’s guard till midnight, or else,” 
he said in a low, confidential tone to Cicely, 
as he bent his head to bring his lips on a | 
level with her ear, “ or else——” | 

‘* Peace, peace,” replied Cicely gaily, as 
a slight flush of the cheek and eyes showed 
that she was not altogether insensible to 
the words or voice of the speaker; “ now 
you are speaking for the mere pleasure of 
talking, and the delight it gives you to 
Hatter.” 

At this moment the party entered the 
barracks, and, slowly crossing the quad. 








ceased. 
Having seen the guard relieved and the 


_ordinary duties performed, Monk retired to 


his apartment to await the return of his 
friend Somerville, before, as officer of the 
watch, taking the last reports of the day. 
The night was warm and oppressive, and 
the servant lad placed the lights on a table 
nenr the open window, as Monk, throwing 
down his gauutlets, dropped carelessly into 
a chair, when he caught sight of the slip 
of paper which he had placed in the palm 
of his glove, but which Mrs. Trenchard’s 
story had completely banished from his 
mind. Intending to fold it up and inclose 
it with a few lines to his friend, Monk 
stretched out his hand to draw it towards 
him; but though neither actuated by 


curiosity nor influenced by feelings of jea- 
lousy as he drew the paper towards him, 


he became suddenly aware of every letter 
and expression on its surface, and this with- 
out either the wish or intention to make 
himself acquainted with its contents. 

The paper over which his eye had 
glanced so hastily was written in a lady's 
neat but trembling haud, and contained 
only the following hasty expressions :— 
“The front window at twelve. Be careful. 
the verandah and porch are safe.” That 
this was an appointed interview between 
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Matilda Warren and his friend Neville,; Colonel Trenchard, though not by the 
he had no manner of doubt; and Monk! same route, for, passing through West- 
was on the point of inclosing it to the | gate, traversing North-lane, and crossing 
person for whom it was unquestionably | Coalharbour fields, round the river to the 
intended, when a feeling, partly of mirth | Mill-bridge, he approached Barton House 
and part of mischief, flashed through his! from behind; and exactly as the heavy 
mind, and, throwing the paper down on the | bell of the cathedral told the first stroke 
table, he leant back in his chair, and, with | of twelve, Monk pushed open the lawn- 
a light laugh, let his thonghts take the | gate, and observing by the starlight—for 
truant direction that the billet had pro-/the moon had not yet risen—that one 
voked. ‘How doI know,” he said, after | of the first-floor windows was open, without 
a few minutes, and speaking aloud, for the . a moment's consideration, and with a laugl: 
first time carefully scrutinizing both the ; of inward satiefaction, placed his foot in the 
paper and the delicately formed letters, ; lattice-work that conducted the jessamine 
“but this love’s missive, this cupid’s billet, / and honeysuckle over the tront of the 
that seems small enongh to have been shot | house, and grasping the pillars that sup- 
from the little urchin’s bow, may not have| ported the portico over the entrance, 
been meant for me? Ihave no proof of| ascended with agility and despatch to the 
Neville’s ownership; it may have been| balcony in front of the window, and, leaping 
dropped by the fair writer for my especial | over the low breast-work, thenext moment 
finding. By Jove! it were a good joke to | disappeared through the casement into the 
act upon tle supposition, Let me see— | darkened room beyond. 

‘Twelve o'clock—the verandah is safe,’| | The great bell of the Minster was ring- 
he continued, again referring to the slip. | ingsharply out the “one-two” that indicated 
“This explicit intelligence is doubtlessly! the quarter past, when the garden-gate 
meant for my instruction; but how if! was again noiselessly opened, and a man, 
Neville should be there as well—— ?” and | carefully enveloped in a long cloak, passed 
for a moment the fatal duel they had ! fromunderthe pattcring dew-dropstrom the 
20 lately heard recorded flashed on Monk's ; arching creepers, and stood in the centre 
mind, and he bit his lip, and seemed for an! of the Jawn in the full light of the moor, 
instant lost in a painful reverie; at leneth, | which at that moment burst from the 
springing up with x gay laugh, he cx- | clouds that had obscured it on the 
claimed, ‘‘ Pshaw, that’s preposterous! I'll; horizon, and seemed to race rejoicingly 
keep the appointment ; ‘faint heart never; up the blue vault, lighting up the dark 
won fair lady,’ so Ill e’en try what a little; night with a sudden blaze of silvery light. 
impndence will do in the way of winning; The stranger paused for a monient, 
me a mistress. Stay! what if it should ‘looking first to the front of the house and 
be my little coquette Cicely, and not her open window, then carefully porns round, 
sentimental cousin Matilda? Well, well,: finding himself unobserved, approached 
an hour or two will show.” And, going to: the porch, and, after a moment devoted to 
his toilet, Captain Monk gave his person! a careful scrutiny of the means of ascent, 
those little corrective tonches which are: placed his foot in the trellis, with a 
customary before visiting ladies; he then; bound had mounted half the distance, 
enveloped himself in the ample folds of when the low voiccs of persons in the room 
his military cloak, and, gving to Hie: | Above eaused him abruptly to suspend his 
adjutant’s apartment, obtained the coun- | progress. After « few minutes given to 
tersign for the night, and having resigned | intense listening, in which the muttered 
his assumed duties to Somerville, who just | conference becaine more audible, he care- 
then returned to quarters, lie passed from | fully descended, and, withdrawing inte the 

| 











the barracks and bent his steps in the} shadow of the porch, stood in profound 
direction of the city, with the intention | silence, waiting the result. Almost imme- 
of killing the time till the hour of the | diately, the luttice shook under the heavy 
assignation. | tread of a descending form, and with a light 

Strolling about the ‘streets till the! spring Captain Monk leapt to the ground. 
Cathedral clock chimed half-past eleven, | At the same instant the muftled figure 
Monk retraced his steps to the housc of: started forward, dushing with the force 
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of 1 powerful arm his glove with vin-;| with a knowledge of confirmatory facts 
dictive passion in the other's face, while | which could not gencrally be obtained but 
Major Neville, for he it was who advanced, | by the slower proccss of inductive reason- 
exclaimed, between his set teeth— ling. So it was in the present instance, for, 

“Captain Monk, vou are a cowardly |though she did not hear their muttered 
villain, a dishonournble miscreant, who, dean, she saw the blow, and understood 
taking advantage of a discovered sccret, | the anger and resentment that inflamed the 
have well earned the nume of traitor. | passions of either speaker; and, though a 
Follow me, sir, at once; you are armed, I | word would have explained all, one was too 
hope ?” deeply injured to receive it, and the other 

“You shall find that I am, Major Ne-|too incensed to offer explanation; and, 
ville,” cried Monk, speaking in deep emo- | when they left, there was with Matilda a 
tion and in a subdued tone, withdrawing | perfect conviction that they would bend 
the handkerchief he had used to hide the | their steps to the scene of the former duel, 
blood that followed the blow from Neville’s }and, where they had so lately stood in 
glove; “and, had you twenty lives to lose, ; friendship, consummate their kindled ani- 


by the God above! you should render me | 
a fearful account of them.” 

Without another word, he sprang to 
the gate, and the two men, bent on such 
terrible revenge, side by side, but in a 
deadly silence, hurried up the lane, crossed 
the high-road, giving the word to the! 
challenge of the sentinel, entered the in- 
closure, traversed its deserted courts and 
quadrangle, still in the same implacable 


mosity in blood. 

Awaking with a start from the dreamy 
apathy that paralysed her faculties, and 
shaking off the dreadful nightmare that sat 
with frightful horror on her heart, Matilda 
rushed distractedly from the window, 
hastening, with rapid but noiseless step, 
down the stairs, unchained the door, and 
instantly passing out, alone and regardless 
of all fear, dead to all considerations of 





and moody silence, quitted it by the rear, | personnal propriety, crossed the lawn, gained 
crossed the military road, and, leaping the | the lane, and, flying along the deserted 
low stile at a bound, hurried over the damp | road, darted past the astounded sentry at 
grass of the North Holms, till, almost out {the gates, till, with unabated speed, she 
of breath with the speed at which they hnd ! reached the centre of the quadrangle, the 
traversed the limited distance, they turned | residence of the head-quarters. From fre- 
the angle of the wall, and halted. on the! quent visits with her uncle, familiar with 
narrow path in front of that stone which, | the commandant’s apartments, she flew up 
with such different feelings, they had left! the stairs, bursting, without notice or 
so short a time before. | apology, into the room of the com i 
Both men were too engrossed in the officer. Throwing herself at the feet of the 
deadly animosity of their hearts, and the | amazed colonel, she seized his hand as he 
wild tumult which the knowledge of injury | sat reading at a table, when, pouring forth 
and insult evoked in either breast, to cast {the anguish of her heart ih the wildest 
one thought on the pale, trembling, and {accents of despair, she besought him 
half-distracted Matilda, aa, with one hand ; instantly to fly to the rescue and suocour 
convulsively pressed on her side, to still the ; of his best officers. 
violent throbbings of her heart, and the’ It was some moments before Colonel 
other grasping the window-frame for sup- Witherton could recover from the surprise 
port, slic stood in the gloom of the chamber, ‘into which the abrupt and distracted ap- 
gazing in bewildered horror upon the hur- ' pearance of his visitor had thrown him, 
ried scene that wns enacted beneath; and. aud yet longer before he could clearly 
it was some moments after the angry dis- comprehend the cause of her visit, or the 
putants had left the gurden, and the last ; request that she so wildly importuned him 
echo of their hasty feet had died away upon , to grant. When, however, he did clearly 
the car, before she could devise a remedy, | understand the purport of her peti 
or rouse herself sufficiently to take any | Colonel Witherton rose hastily, and, sum- 
course of action. When the brain is power- | moning an orderly, gure his commands 
fully excited, a kind of prescience takes} and dismissed him on his errand, while, 
place of ordinary reason, filing the mind | buckling on his sword und throwing his 
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cloak over his shoulders, he returned to the 
table, where Matilda, on her knees, with 
folded lands, was, in speechless agony, 
endeavouring to frame her distracted 
thoughts into prayer. 

Gently raising her almost insensible 
form, Colonel Witherton placed her in his 
chair, and, bidding her remain quiet till his 
return, was about to quit the room, when 
the startling sound of the rat, tat tat, rat, 
tat tat, broke on the ear, as the drummer 
from the court below beat the sharp révetlle, 
when, springing to her feet, she darted out 
of the chamber, and before the colonel 
had reached the first landing, was already 
by the side of the provost’s guard, while 
through the clear night, and over the 
sleeping town, the ruff of the drum as the 
rattling notes of the rappel echoed from 
street to street, or flung from tower and 
gate, pealed over the hushed city, like a 
sudden beat to arms. 

“* In what direction did yousay, madam ?” 
demanded Colonel Witherton, as he left 
his quarters, and turning towards Matilda, 
who, with bent form and wringing hands, 
stood at the head of the fifteen or twenty 
men who ir loose order were drawn up in 
front of the officers’ mess-house. 

“Oh! speak not, but follow! It will 
be too late—too late—follow me,” she 
exclaimed, as, throwing back the hair 
which had escaped from its confining bands, 
and hung like a blinding veil before her 
eyes, she rushed impatiently forward and, 
turning round, waved her arm in an im- 
ploring gesture to advance. 

Colonel Witherton stepped into the 
open ranks, and, giving the order to close up 
and march, the provost-marshal, who had 
held a brief conference with his superior 
officer, sprang to the head of the guard, 
which, with a firm and rapid step, advanced 
in the direction indicated by Matilda, who, 
with both hands pressed firmly on her side, 
flitted in front of the column, ever and 
anon turning round in her impatience to 

ote how near they followed her steps, or 
pausing with beseeching importunity os 
the guard, challenged by the different 
sentries, gave out the response, ‘The provost- 
marshal,” and again hurried on till clear of 
the barracks and entering the field, where 
the tread of the men, deadened by the 
damp grass, produced only a muffled sound ; 
she approached the provost, and in a low, 
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deep whisper said, ‘This is the spot. 
Hark! do you hear the clash of swords?" 

With a motion of his hand, the marshal 
arrested the march of his men, and for a 
moment listened intently, but could detect 
no sound. Matilda, however, rendered 
more acute from the state of nervous 
tension of her whole frame, raised her 
hand and, pointing to the shadow that 
fel from the high wall beyond, exclaimed, 
in a suppressed shriek, ‘‘It was a groan.” 
and, rushing forward in the direction she 
had indicated, was instantly followed in # 
parallel line by the officers and men. 

Gaining the path and skirting the wall, 
Matilda seemed rather to fly than walk, as 
her light robes, seen through the shade, 
gave her form the shadowy aspect of a 
spirit, till, abruptly turning the angle, she 
emerged into a flood of moonlight and 
confronted the dreadful spectacle her fears 
had too truly presaged, while at the same 
moment the soldiers halted at the gate 
facing the deadly group. . 

Leaning with his back on the wall, and 
covering the fatal stone with his person, 
with his head resting on his chest, and his 
arms depending motionless by his side, was 
the dead and bleeding body of Captain 
Monk. A few paces removed, and standing 
erect and motionless asa statue, with his 
sword smeared and bloody to the hilt, and 
gleaming ghastly in his clenched hand, 
stood Major Neville. His eyes were open, 
and the void, freezing stare that looked 
from them seemed more chill and 
cavernous, from the livid circle that sur- 
rounded their orbits, and the ashy pale- 
ness of the lips and brow, on which lar, 
drops of moisture stood out like bended 
swent. 

With a shriek of despair Matilda threw 
herself on her knees before the human 
statue that confronted her, and, with up- 
raised arms and folded hands, called wildly 
on his name, beseeching him by every 
epithet of love to speak to her- to hear her 
vindication — to forgive—to pardon her; till, 
awed by the silent form and ghastly 
rigidity to which she spoke in vain, she 
hid her face in her hands and, with n shud- 
der that convulsed her frame, burstinto sobs 
of heart-broken anguish. 

‘I have avenged you,” murmured the 
form before her, with nhollow whisper that 
sounded as if it issued more from the grave 
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than mortal lips, so low, indistinct, and 
unlife-like was its tone, and so thrilling 
its effect on the hearer. The next moment 
the tall body fell with a crash at her feet, 
and Matilda, springing up with a shriek, 
flung herself, in the abandonment of her 
sorrow, on the breast of her prostrate lover, 
while the officers and men rushed in 
through the gate, to offer what assistance 
was in their power. At the same time 
Colonel Witherton kindly but forcibly re- 


moved Matilda from the body, that the! 
surgeon, who at that moment joined the | 


group, might examine into the nature of 
their wounds 

‘““What is your opinion, doctor?” dc- 
manded the colonel, as Matilda, having 
fainted, hung insensible over his arm. 

“Captain Monk is dead, sir; he conld 
not have lived a moment after this wound ; 
it is through the heart.” 

“And Major Neville ?” he asked, as the 
surgeon, kneeling by his patient, tore open 
the uniform to examine the wounds on his 
person, and, feeling his heart, threw the 
cloak over the body, and, rising to his feet, 
replied — 

‘Not yet dead.” 

‘‘ Here, my men, spread the cloaks on 
your muskets, and carry the major to his 
quarters ; the rest bring in the body of the 
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from the wearisome scene of his sick 
chamber, heavy bail at the same time being 
tendered for his appearance before the 
judicial tribunal, the utmost interest of 
his family was exerted, that the wounded 
officer might be permitted by short stages 
to be first removed to Dover, and ultimately 
during the bricf peace, through France, 
to the south of Italy, to recruit his ex- 
hausted system. 

A court-martial had already dismissed 
him from his majesty's service, for having 
fought a duel without seconds, and a 
coroner’s jury—taking the same view of 
the case—returned a verdict of wilful mur- 
der; so that, should he, under the benign 
influence of 2 more congenial climate, and 
the natural vigour of his constitution, 
ultimately recover his former health, there 
seemed every probability that Mr. Neville 
would only revisit bis native country to 
meet the sentence and endure the fate of a 
: murderer. ' 

The family of Colonel Trenchard quitted 
Canterbury almost immediately after the 
duel, and retired to a villa in the neigh- 
_ bourhood of Palermo, in Sicily. where the 
| state of Mrs. Trenchard’s health for a long 
. time caused the most serious apprehension 
‘in the mind of her husband and friends. 
, The remarkable coincidence of the duel 


captuin,” exclaimed Colonel Witherton, ; being again connected with her family, 
as he unfastened his own cloak and wrapped ; could not fail to produce the most serious. 
it round the form of the unconscious Ma- ; consequences on her health; and though 
tilda. ; the ceaseless assiduity of her friends, 
Laying their muskets on the grass, and the best medical treatment, and the repose 
covering them with their cloaks, they care- ; and beauty of her residence, in time re- 
fully placed Major Neville on one and the | stored her frame to much of its wonted 
body of Captain Monk on the other, and ; vigour, her spirits never rallied, she looked 
on these military biers the soldiers, attended | on the tragical issue of the last event as a. 
by the provost and the doctor, silently took | pre-ordained fatality that not only now, 
up their officers, and in solemn stillness | but in time to come, was destined to over- 
moved off with their burdens, as the | shadow the annals and happiness of her 
colonel, taking the insensible Matilda in | family with a calamity that, to her excited 
his arms, followed mournfully after. | imagination, had all the terrible reality of 
Many weeks elapsed before the flicker- | a prophecy and a curse. 
ing life that lingered in such doubtful; For a long period the major’s life was 
existence round the heart of the prostrate ; doubtful, and, till he was pronounced’ 


and enfeebled major, had settled into 
Nira bl the bright months of summer 
had ady deepened into the shade of 
autumn before life could be said fairly to 
have resumed its empire over the attenuated 
form of the once manly and powerful frame 
of Major Neville. As winter set in, and it 
became at length possible to remove him 


beyond the ordivary chances of danger, 
Matilda bad been his devoted and untiring 
companion, dividing the constant duty of 
ministering to that recovery on which her 
own life and happiness so intimately de- 
pended, and sharing, through weeks and 
months, with the nurses, the fatigue and 
anxieties of an existence that oscillated so 
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long and doubtfully between the balance of | conviction of Matilda's love, Neville, having 
fife and death. When Neville was pro- | a most imperious and exacting relative to 
nounced fit for removal, Matilda sought in a | consider—one who could materially mar or 
religious house of noted piety, near Pulermo, | advance his prospects—nat once proposed, 
shelter and solitude, waiting the issue of | before formally breaking his intentions to 
events, to determine whether she would | Colonel Trenclard, to consult and solicit 
take the veil among her adopted sister- | his countenance and approbation to his 
hood, or return once more to the world, | marriage. For this purpose he secretly 
and the enjoyment of social life, while | sought and obtained a leave of absence 
Cicely, till the coming home of her parents, | from his regiment; but, at the last moment, 
took up her residence with her aunt and | dreading to leave his Matilda to the danger 
Colonel Trenchard, near Palermo, where | of fresh suitors, and those evils which 
she could attend to the comfort of her | lovers usually apprehend in separation, 
dear relative, and from time to time visit | especially as his absence would extend to 
her sorrowing cousin. some months, he ultimately overcame 
At the end of two vears, Neville, com- | Matilda’s natural scruples to a private 
pletely restored to health, and reinstated | marriage, by assuring her, among other 
in his former strength and vigour, returned | arguments to disarm her opposition, that, 
to England. Having surrendered himself | should his uncle refuse his consent, and 
to the laws of his country, he stood a long | consequently deprive him of the inheritance 
and patient trial, and was, owing to the | he expected, he would sell out’ of the 
lapse of time, which had mellowed down the | service, and, with the proceeds of his 
incidents, and, by the able exposition of | commission, emigrate to America, and, 
facts made in his defence, fully ncquitted. | taking possession of an estate left to him 
What were the circumstances that tran- | by his brother in Maryland, spend the rest 
spired in Matilda’s apartment between | of his life blessed with her society, and in 
herself and Captain Monk on the night of | the enjoyment ‘of rural peace and happi- 
the duel, and which led to that fatal | ness. 
encounter, though communicated to the; Where the heart is willing, the judgment 
family, were never publicly known, until, in | is easily led; and Matilda loved him too 
justification of the Iady’s honour, and to | sincerely long to oppose whatever would 
modify the charge of wilful murder upon | please and satisfy the pleader she valued 
which the major was indicted for fighting | 80 dearly. Arrangements were accordingly 
a duel without seconds, the real events of | made; and early in the morning of that 
that interview, with prior facts connected | eventful day, the lovers had met by ap- 
with it, were then for the first time fully | pointment near Hartledown, and a post- 
divulged. chaise in waiting quickly carried them to 
From the circumstances then made | Ospringe, where, by previous arrangement, 
known, it appeared that, from the first | they were married, and were back again 
occasion of seeing Matilda Warren, when, ‘at Barton House, as if returned from a 
on the arrival of the regiment, the Major ' morning walk, in time to join the family 
was introduced by his commanding officer | at breakfast. The note Neville had so 
to Colonel Trenchard and his family, | carelessly dropped was written at his de- 
Neville had conceived a profound and ; sire, that he might visit his wife for a short 
ardent affection for her. On Matilda’s | time before starting the following morning, 
part, the handsome person and the calm, | on his embassy to his uncle, who resided 
unobtrusive demeanour of the gallant and | on the western coast of France. 
soldierly Neville had awakened a corre-| When Monk so abruptly presented him- 
sponding interest, which, in one of her sen- | self in the room where she was waiting for 
sitive nature, quickly deepened into all the | her husband, and stood in all his natural 
devoted fervour of true and maidenly love; | vivacity before the alarmed Matilda, she, 
and, with such feelings of mutual regard, | instantly dreading the consequences of a 
the lovers were not long in conveying to | misconception of motives, at once, and 
each other a true knowledge of the state | with more fortitude and resolution than 
of their affections. ishe usually displayed, threw herself on 
When once made certain and happy in the | the generosity of her visitor, and told him 
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the secret of their marriage and real state | connected with the regiment in which 
of affairs. ‘Touched by her distresas,|they occurred, and to the city in which 
ashamed of his own folly, and grateful for | the mournful circumstances were enacted. 
this mark of her confidence, Monk 

romised to wait below for the arrival of 

eville, tell him of his error, and apologise 
‘for his intrusion; and then, respectfully 
pressing her hand, instantly quitted the 
room and descended the balcony, where, 
but for the intemperate haste and insulting 
blow of Neville, all the apology one gentle- 
man could offer to another, his friend 
would gladly have proffered. But the 
issue was unfortunately different, and the 
fatal catastrophe resulted. 

There was too much truth in Matilda's 
nature, and she was too devoted and 
absolutely his own, for Neville to doubt ' 
for one moment the truth of his wife’s 
statement; but he was resolved, unless 
honourably acquitted, never to consum- 
mate 2 marriage so inauspiciously begun ; 
hence Matilda's retirement to s convent 
and their long separation. 

The uncle, when informed of the entire | 
story, and subsequently introduced to! 
Mutilda, at once accepted her as his niece, 
and Neville’s idea of emigration to his 


maternal estates was consequently for ever : 
exploded from their thoughts or wishes. A SURGEON'S ADVICE TO 
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It was not, however, for several years, nor | MOTHERS 
till after the death of Mrs. Trenchard, | ON THE REARING, MANAGEMENT, AND 
when surrounded by her family, that Mrs. DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 


Neville with her husband, now in possession! THE human body, materially considered, 
of his uncle's estates, returned to England, ' is a beautiful piece of mechanism, consist- 
and took up their permanent residence in | ing of many parts, each one being the 
the family mansion in Somersetshire. | centre of a system, and performing its own 
* ” * * * | vital function irrespectively of the others, 
One moonlight night, some months after | and yet dependent for its vitality upon the 
the duel, and when public curiosity (which | harmony and health of the whole. It is, 
had brought people from the remotest part | in fact, to a certain extent, like a watch, 
of the country to view a spot rendered so | which, when once wound up, and set in 
remarkable by the double catastrophe) had | motion, will continue its function of record- 
somewhat subsided, a very old and infirm!ing true time only so long as every 
man, whom rumour gave out as the actual wheel, spring, and lever performs its 
descendant of the original sculptor en- | allotted duty, and at its allotted time; or 
gaged to erect the tablet to the memory! till the limit that man’s ingenuity has 
of the first duellists, was discovered alone, | placed to its existence as a moving auto- 
and with no light but that of the moon,! maton, has been reached; or, in other 
tracing the remaining names of Monk and ! words, till it has run down. In some sort, 
Neville, with the date of the duel, to com-| the human body is like the artful fabri- 
plete 2 memorial that, after the lapse of a} cation of a watch, beautifully and elabo- 
century and a half, still stands, as it will! rately formed, but each part in such just 
probably continue for ages, to identify a| harmony and dependenca on the other, 
spot so fatal, and keep alive the memory | that, though performing dissimilar and irre- 
of the tragical events at once so strangely | spective duties, the whole is so itustly 
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“balanced that they can only act for, and 
‘in concert, with each other. 

What the key is to the mechanical 
watch, air is to the physical man. Once 
admit air into the mouth and nostrils, and 
the lungs expand, the heart beats, the 
blood rushes to the remotest part of the 
body, the mouth secretes saliva, to soften 
and macerate the food; the liver forms its 
bile, to separate the nutriment from the 
digestive aliment; the kidneys perforin 
their office ; the eye elaborates its tears, to 
facilitate motion, and impart that glistening 
to the orb on which depends so much of 
its beauty; and a dewy moisture exudes 
from the skin, protecting the body from 
the extremes of heat and cold, and sharpen- 
ing the perception of touch and feeling. 
At the same instant, and in every part, the ! 
arteries, like innumerable bees, are every- | 
where laying down layers of muscle, bones, | 
teeth, and, in fact, like the coral zoophyte, | 
building up a continent of life and matter ; 
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digest the air, taking from, it its most nu- 
tritious element, the oxygen, to give to 
the impoverished blood, that circulates 
through them. The stomach digests the 
food, and separates the nutriment—chyle— 
from the aliment, which it gives to the 
blood for the development of the framte;' 
and the blood, which is understood by the 
term circulation, digests in its passage 
through the lungs the nutriment--chyle— 
to give it quantity and quality, and the 
oxygen from the air to give it vitality. 
Hence it will be seen that, speaking gene- 
rally, the three vital functions resolve 
themselves into one, DigEsTION ; and that 
the lungs are the primary and the most 
important of the vital organs; and respira- 
tion, the first in fact, as we all know it is 
the last in deed, of all the functions per- 
formed by the living body. 


THE LUNGS.—-RESPIRATION. 
The first effect of air on the infant is 


while the veins, equally busy, are carrying | a slight tremor about the lips and angles 
away the débris and refuse collected from of the mouth, increasing to twitchings, 
where the zoophyte arteries are bnilding— : and finally to a convulsive contraction 
this refuse, in its turn, being conveyed to ! of the lips and cheeks, the consequence of 
ca a there to be converted into bile. | sudden cold to the adeesr of the face. 

these, and they are but a few of the; This spasmodic action produces.a gasp, 
vital actions constantly taking place, are i when the air rushes through the mouth 
the instant result of one gasp of life-giving ‘and nostrils, enters the windpipe and the 
air. Having explained this hasty and | upper portion of the flat and contracted 
general view of what is called the physio- | lings, which, like a sponge partly im- 
logy of life, we will proceed to the more | meraed in water, immediately expand. 
minute, but still general consideration of | This is succeeded by a few faint sobs or 
the ita 80 rato the baste gure | pa by Piles: peel era Ae air boda 
may Know something inore of her imiant | drawn into the cucat, » Aiter a lew 
than the mere material beauty that lies in | seconds, and when a greater bulk of the 


her lap, and by gaining some insight into 
the animal mechanism of the matchless 


““piece of work” that God has intrusted to | 


lungs have become inflated, the brenst- 
bone and ribs rise, the chest cxpands, 
and, with a sudden start, the infant gives 


her love and guardianship, she may be | utterance to n succession of loud, sharp 


better able to understand its ailments, and 
minister to its wants. 
No subject can be fraught with greater 





cries, which have the effect of filling every 
cell of the entire organ with life and air. 
To the anxious mother, the first voice of 


interest than watching the first spark of |her child is, doubtless, the sweetest music 


life, as it courses with electric speed 
‘through all the gates and alleys” of 
the soft, insensate body of the infant. 
The effect of air on the new-born child 
is as remarkable as it is wonderful in its 
consequence ; but to understand this more 
intelligibly, it must first be remembered 
that life consists of the performance of 
three vital functions—ResPiraTion, Cir- 
CULATION, and Digestion. The lungs 





she ever heard; and the more loudly it 
peals, the greater should be her joy, as it is 
an indication of health and strength, and 
not only shows the perfect expansion of 
the lungs, but that the process of life has 
set in with vigour. Having welcomed in 
its own existence, like the morning bird, 
with a shrill note of gladness, the infant 
ceases its cry, and, after a few short sobs, 
usually subsides into sleep or quietude. 
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At the same iustant that the air rushes 
into the lungs, the valve, or door between 
the two sides of the heart—and through 
which the blood had previously passed—is 
closed and hermetically sealed, and the 
blood, taking a new course, bounds into the 
lungs, now expanded with air; and which 
we have likened to a wetted sponge, to 
which they bear a not unapt affinity, air 
being substituted for water. It here re- 
ceives the oxygen from the atmosphere, 
and the chyle, or white blood, from the 
digested food ; and becomes, in an instant, 
arterial blood, a vital fluid, from which 
every solid and fluid of the body is con- 
structed. Besides the lungs, nature has 
provided another respiratory organ, a sort 
of supplemental lung, that, as well as being 
a covering to the body, inspires air and 
expires moisture; this is the cuticle or 
skin; and so intimate is the connexion 
between the skin and lungs, that whatever 
injures the first, is certain to affect the 
latter. 

Hence the difficulty of breathing ex- 
perienced after scalds or burns on the 
cuticle, the cough that follows the absorp- 
tion of cold or damp by the skin, the 
oppressed and laborious breathing ex- 
perienced by children in all eruptive dis- 
eases, while the rash is coming to the sur- 
face, and the hot, dry skin that always 
attends congestion of the lungs, and 
fever. 

The great practical advantage derivable 
from this fact is, the knowledge that what- 
ever relieves the one benefits the other. 
Hence, too, the great utility of hot-baths 
in all affections of the lungs or diseases of 
the skin; and the reason why exposure to 
cold or wet is, in nearly all cases, followed 
by tightness of the chest, sore throat, diffi. 
culty of breathing, and cough. .These 
symptoms are the consequence of a larger 
quantity of blood than natural remaining 
in the lungs; and the cough is a mere effort 
of nature to throw off the obstruction 
caused by the presence of too much blood 
in the organ of respiration. The hot bath, 
by causing a larger amount of blood to 
rash suddenly to the skin, has the effect of 
relieving the lungs of their excess of blood, 
and by equalizing the circulation, and pro- 
oe perspiration from the cuticle, attords 
immediate and direct benefit, both to the 
lungs and the whole system at large. 


THE STOMACI—DIGESTION. 


The organs that either directly or indi- 
rectly contribute to the process of di 
tion are, the mouth, teeth, tongue, and 
gullet, the stomach, small intestines, the 
pancreas, the salivary glands, and the liver. 
Next to respiration, digestion is the chiet 
function in the economy of life, as, without 
the nutritious fluid digested from the ali- 
ment, there would be nothing to supply the 
immense and constantly recurring waste ot 
the system, caused by the activity with 
which the arteries at all periods, but espe- 
cially during infancy and youth, are build- 
ing up the frame and developing the body. 
In infancy (the period of which our pre- 
sent subject treats), the series of parts en- 
gaged in the process of digestion may-be 
reduced simply to the stomach and liver, 
or rather its secretion, the bile. The sto- 
mach is a thick, muscular bag, connected 
above with the gullet, and at its lower ex- 
tremity with the commencement of the 
small intestines. The duty or function of 
the stomach is to secrete from the arteries 
spread over its inner surface, a sharp acid 
liquid, called the gastric jurce ; this, with a 
due mixture of saliva, softens, dissolves, 
and gradually digests the food or contents 
of the stomach, reducing the whole into a 
soft pulpy mass, which then passes into the 
first part of the small intestines, where it 
comes in contact with the bile from the 
gall bladder, which immediately separates 
the divested food into two parts; one is @ 
white creamy fluid, called ckyle, and the 
absolute concentration of all nourishment, 
which is taken up by proper vessels, and, 
as we have before said, carried directly to 
the heart, to be made blood of, and vitalised, 
in the lungs, and thus provide for the wear 
and tear of the system. It must be here 
observed, that the stomach can only digest 
solids, tor fluids, being incapable of diges- 
tion, can only be absorbed ; and without the 
process and result of digestion, animal, at 
lcast human life, could not exist. Now, as 
nature has ordained that infautine life shall 
be supported on liquid only, and as, with- 
out a digestion, the body would perish, 
some provision was necessary to meet this 
difficulty, and that provision was found in 
the nature of the liquid itself, or in other 
words, THE MILK. Now the process of 
making cheese, or curds and whey, is fami- 
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liar to most persons; but as it is neces- 
sary to the elucidation of our subject, we 
will briefly repeat it. The internal mem- 








brane, or the lining cont of a calf's stomach, | 
having been removed from the organ, 1s { 


hung up, like a bladder, to dry ; when re- 
quired, a piece is cut off, put in a jug, a 
little warm water poured upon it, and after 
a few hours it is fit for use; the liquid so 
made is called rennet. A little of this ren- 
net, poured into a basin of warm milk, at 
once cougulates the greater part of the 
milk, and separates from it a quantity of 
thin liquor called whey. This is precisely 
the action that takes place in the infant's 
stomach, after every supply from the breast. 
The cause is the same in both cases, the 
acid of the gastric juice in the infant's sto- 
mach immediately converting the milk 
into a soft cheese. It is gastric juice, ad- 
hering to the calf’s stomach, and drawn 
out by the water in the rennet, that makes 
the curds in the basin. The cheesy sub- 
stance being n solid, at once undergoes the 
process of digestion, is separated into chyle 
by the bile, and, in 2 few hours, finds its 
way to the infant’s heart to become blood, 
and commence the architecture of its little 
frame. This is the simple process of a 
baby’s life: milk converted into cheese, 
cheese into chyle, chyle into blood, and 
blood into flesh and bone, and tegument— 
how simple is the cause, but how sublime 
and wonderful are the effects ! 
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To Curs Swest Haws.—Rub the ham the pre- 
ceding evening with ten ounces of saltpetre, and 
the next morning with the following mixture :— 
three pounds of common salt, three pounds of 
coarse sugar, and one pound of bay salt. Boil 
the mixture in three quarts of strong beer, which, 
after it has boiled a short time, pour over the 
hama. Let them remain a mouth in the pickle, 
rubbing and turning them every day, but do not 
take them out of the piekling pan. The above is 
the Westmoreland mode of curing hams. 


Onusxmex GincersrEap.—One pound of butter, 
one pound of brown sugar, one pound of treacle, 
two pounds of flour, a quarter of an ounce of cin- 
namon, one ounce of ginger, and a little candied 
Jemon. To ascertain when baked enough, butter 
alittle cap paper and put it round your pot or tin. 
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ECONOMY OF DRESS. 
We have received the following communication 


com 0 correspondent :— 


The cost for female apparel is not nearly so 
mach as many suppose, To commence with the 
mout important part, that of under-clothing, a 
lady can procure, provided she makes them her- 
seit, for the small sum ot £1 188. O}d 

Six good plain chemises. 
Ditto pairs of drawers. 
Ditto petticoarte, 

Ditto night-dresses. 


Get two pieces of Horrock’s, M. 2, long cloth, at 
53d. per yard. Horrock’s is by far the best make, 
and the quality known as M. 2 quite good enough 
for all ordinary purposes. The pieces run from 
40} to 41$ yards; and, if properly cut, scarcely a 
thread necd be wasted. The 83 yards will make 

Yards. 

Six chemises, 1} long, 2} in each ........ 15 

Stx pairs of drawers, 1} long, 2} ineach... 135 

Six petticoats, 1} long, 4 widths, 5in each 30 

Six night-dresses, 13/16 long, 4. widths, 

leaving 13 inches for slC@Ves......ccscceree 24 

82) 
These should all be cut out at the same time, as 
the slopings from the drawers will cut the bands, 
and bands for petticoats, shoulder-straps, collars, 
wristbands, gussets, etc., for night.dresses. The 
sleeves of chemises ought to be cut from the piece 
taken off the top; the small gores Joined on at the 
bottom from the piece cut out at each side. When 
the set is completed, mark them neatly with red 
cotton—not ink, which is an invention for the idle 
only, or for the poor miserable bachelor obliged 
to mark his own. 

Number each article, and wear them in rotation. 
It is advisable to get two other picces of long 
cloth and commence a second half dozen, as soon 
as convenient; by wearing them in turn, the 
dozen will last four or cven five years, If ladies 
wish for trimming, the best for night-dresses is 
unveined insertion and scallop edging. <A neat 
crochet cdge is pretty for the chemise, and less 
expensive; the quantity required for chemise ix 
i yard; {nsertion for collar, wrist, and front ot 

ght-dreas, 1§ yard; of scallop work, 1} yard. 

I am of opinion that the less trimming there 


‘fis on under-linen the more ladylike it appears, 


A nicely vandyked long-cloth collar, gauntlet 
euff, and piece down the front to correapond, is 
both simple and elegant, and does nut get de- 
stroyed in the wash. 

To young ladies of limited means who say they 
have not time to do their own plain sewing 
without interfering with other duties, I would say, 
rise an hour earlier for the purpuse, and always 
have some at hand to take up any 8 minute 
that may occur duing the day. Lett try this 
plan for one week; they will be surprised at the 
quantity of work done evenin those odd minutes. 
No one ean be a true economist who wastes a 
moment of that time far more precious than the 


MANGOLD Wurrze, Wiwe.—Three pounds of | gold which perisheth. I hope those ladies who 


mangold to one gallon of water. Boil them toa 
pulp, then strain them through a colander, add 
three pounds of sugar, one ounce of cloves, and 
one ounce of ginger. Boil them for an hour. 





can well afforit to purchase these articles ready- 
made will always do #o, since the making them 
forms the sole subsistence of hundreds of their 


| suffcring sisters. 
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THE FASHIONABLE BONNET AND CAP.—(SEE NEXT PAGY.) 
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THE FASHIONS 


AND 


PRACTICAL DRESS INSTRUOTOR, fants 


Epttep BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHR. 
In commencing our pleasant Iahours in the 


service of a journal already af.well known (4 the} dass 


ladies of England, and so depervedty esta 

in thelr favour, we will only tatrodnce ourselves 
by saying that it will be eer eonstant endeareur 
to bring under their saganay it Con 


everything deserving atteation which may from 
time to time arise in this eanntry. pre 
fessions beyond this would be out of place, we 
shall, therefore, leave i¢ to the fhture te show 
how much interest we feel in discharging the 
duties we have undertaken, 


ae 


Natore sets the ladies the example of change 
of attire. Each season weare ita 
costume, and that, toa, Moh én ornament, whether 
in winter's icy geome or asetamer’s many-colonred 
flowers. The extreme heat.of weather which has 
lately prevailed has led to the adoption 
of the lightest possible o -door costumo, and, 
to prescrve the tasteful keeping of the style, 
fashion sanctions an abundant use of flowers. 
We have seldom seen 80 profuse an introduction 
of these beautiful decorations as is now universal 
fm all the articles of dress into which they can 
possibly be admitted. 
. Shawls, both of lace and muslin, are in much 
request. We may mention one, not yet intro. 


duced into England, simple, but having an air of 


peculiar elegance. It consists of a square of fine 
clear muslin, having a large group of Jovely 
flowers forming.a graceful corner. Theée fowers 
are done in thelr own natural colours, in the 
same way a6 our Own printed musiios. <A deep 
frill is set rognd thie shawl, finished only with a 
wide hem. Wehopethe English manufacturers 
will take the hing, and soon introduce this most 
elegant article inte the London shops. 

One of the most favoured promenade costumes 
is the Cossack, adapted for summer weather 
This is made of many different sorts of lHght 
materials. 3% looks very elegant in white musiin, 
or almost any other thin texture. It should 
reach about a quarter of a Har short of the under 
skirt, so as to give something like the appearance 
of a double skirt when made of the same fabric. 
In white it can be worn over a coloured silk, a 
tarége, a taffeta, or other slight manufacture. 
Here we must caserve that pigud is quite out. 


THE FASHIONABLE BONNET. 


In bonnets there ig seme change ofshape. The 
front is slightly painted, rather deeper than for- 
merly, more epew, at the sides of the face, so as 
to allow room for the inner trimming and for the 
bows of hair, as well as to display the ornamenta! 
car-ring. The bonnet given in our illustration 
will more effectually explain our meaning. It js 
made of ether white er black tulle on a trans. 
parent shape. The black may be bound with 
either sea-green or mauve, which are now the 
two prevailing enlours. The white with white 
wk. The continuation of our description will be 
equally suitable for citherbonnet. Being covered 






A wreath ef flowers is carried across the forehead 
inateag of being mingled with tulle or blonde, the 


pre- 
‘ap belmg nothing more than short, full quillings, 


will, we trust, be 


with a full tulle from the front to the back, a sort 
of bag ts left gver-the curtain behind, which is the 
ach €.F.. were. 28 it incloses a handsome 
Pésion: - Mere fully to explain our 
dekuasay thet a frilling of tulle being 
sé the edge of the bonnet, it is thon 
Shon is passed round over the part 
erowe meets the front, a second lowor 
“f% deep blonde nt its edge turning 


tawands the ‘front, a curtain attached. not too 
















deep (deep curtains are exploded), the flowers in- 


under the tulle, which is then gathered: 


ia over them, Jeaving them inclosed as in a net. 


., Thaw tuaide trimmings have also a pretty novelty. 


only reach from the chin to the car, to: 


mast the flowers. On the outside of the bonnet 


a blonde is carried rvund the front, which just 
felis over its binding, and shades the wreath of 


which we have spoken jnst sufficiently to soften. 


ite effect. This is anc of the most elegant bonnets 
of the season. 

The cap which we have selected for illustration 
eas an elegant novelty. 


Taking one of the uagual foundations, a round 


crown in tulle is place@ upon it, sufficiently large 
to reach from the back te the front. 


This being 
first bound, two pieces of ribbon are taken about 
three inches wide, fastened on each side of the 
front, crossed over in the centre of the crown, and 
left sufficiently long to hang as strings or lappets 
ust behind the ears. A very thick quilling of 

londe about two inches wide, and consisting of 
four rows, must then be carried roand tho back, 
the ends terminating at the front just above the 
ears. Then .a rich broad blonde must be laid on 
over the front and turned up backwards from the 
face, being continued still in the same piece down 
the front side of ench of the ribbon strings. The 
trimming is a half wreath of flowers placed over 
the forehead upon the blonde, but close to the 
front of the cap, and a little cluster of hanging 
flowers to match inserted in the centre of the 


ruche behind in the same way asa bow. This is 


zt dress cap, quite in a new style and of a superior 
ce 


e have not spoken of the aslours. If tho 
flowera are mingled, the ribbon must be white. 
It is also very pretty with blue flowers snd puce 
ribbon, or the whole may be of white. 


THE GERMAN WATCH HANGER. 


We have this month selected for flustration 
an article which is as useful in every honse as it 
is ornamental. The colours contrast effectively 
with each other, and, being of a soft character, 
their introdaction will not disturd the harmony 
of tone, whether grave or gay, already prevailing 
in the apartment for which it ts intended. 

The two lines which inclose the border of roses 
are worked in the deepest of the threo shades of 
the flowers. The roses are worked in flos« silk, 
the light being in white floss silk. The ground 
is 8 very soft pale blue in Berlin wool. The 
flowers in the centre gronp are also in floa silk, 
bot not any of the leaves. Our scale of colours 
Will best explain the flowers. Attention should 


also be paid to the size of the canvass. 


In making np, a cardboard shape must bo cut 


to the cxact size, over which the work must be 


COOKERY, PICKLING, AND PRESERVING. 





Stretched and lined with silk. The stitches are 
to be concealed by a row of opaque blue beads 
the same colour as the ground, one bead being 
taken in the needle at every stitch, and using 
Messrs. Walter Evans and Co.’s blue ree] eotton, 
which is so well adapted for all bead work. 


MARGUERITE.—The bars In the guipure em- 
broidery are worked in three different ways: 
Very fine braid is frequently used; also a single 
thread of Messrs. Walter Evans and Co.'s No. 10 
or 12 crochet cotton, according to the fineness of 





the work; or, the connecting worked over with 
fine embroidery cotton in buttonhvle-stiteh. All 
these three ways are sufficiently strong; and, if 
properly attached to the muslin, the bars are the 
Baty Se a of the idea re 

LoRa.—A very elgn way 0 ming 
a creeping plant ben window by means of an 





upright flowor-stick with a wire twisted tn circles, 

as given in.our diagram. These form very orna- 

no shades for windows, and are quite inex- 
Beive. 


|? 
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Chings Worth Rnoling. 


-- COOLING BEVERAGES FOR SUMMER. 
ia recipes for Gingcr-beer see Vol. V., No. 3»: 
a Vinegar.—To one quart of rasp- 
pulsed te one pint of vinegar. Let it stand three 
ayn ng ft frequently ; then strain it through 
ca a mee. and: boi} iy oat an hour, with one 

und of fine sugar. ttle i¢ close und seal it, 
and { will keep fer years. A wineglassful is suf- 
ficient for a smal) tumbler. 

LeMoxaDs Powptss.—Take of tartaric acid 
half an ounce ; loaf-sugar, three ounces; essence 
of lemon, half a - Powder the tartaric 
acid and the sugar very fine In a Wedgewood 
mortar—never use & metal one. Mix them 
together, and pour the essence of lemon upon 
them by a few drops at a time, stirring the 
mixture after each addition, til the whole is 
added, Then divide the whole into twelve equal 
parts, wrapping up each separately in a piece of 
white paper. When wanted for use, it is only 
necessary to dissolve it in a tumbler of eold water, 
and fine lemonade will be obtained, containing 
the flavour of the juice of the lemon, and ready 
sweetened. 

Sopawaten Powpers.—Take thirty grains of 
carbonate of soda, and put in a piece of blue 
paper. Take twenty-five grains of tartaric acid, 
and piace in a piece of white paper. Dissolve the 
contents of the blue paper (the soda) in half a 
tumbler of water, stir in the other powder, and 
drink daring effervescence. One pound of car- 
bonate of soda, and thirteen and a half ounces ot 
tartaric acid, at 3a. per pound, supply the matcrials 
for 256 powders of sort. 

Lemoxvap+. — Powdered sugar, feur pounds ; 
citric or tartaric acid, ene ounce; essence of 
lemon, two drachms; mix well. Two or three 
teaspoonfuls make a very sweet and agreeable 
glass of lemonade. 

Suzaset.—Ground white sugar, 7d. to 8d. per 
pound, half a pound; tartaricacid, at 3s. per pound, 
carbonate of soda, at 4d. per 
quarter of a pound; essence of lemon, at 6d. per 
ounce, forty drops. All the powders should bo 
well dried. Add the essence to the sugar, then 
the other powders; stir all , and mix by 

ng twice through a hair sieve. Mast be kept 
n tightiy-corked bottles, into which a damp apoon 
must not be inserted. ; 
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How to Crean Warts Fors axp Eanine.— 
White fara, ermine, Gc, may be cleaned as fol- 
lowa :—Lay the fur on a table, and rub it well 
with bran made moist with warm water; rub 
nnatil quite dry, and afterwards with dry bran. 
The wet bran should be put on with fannel, and 
piel with a piece of book muslin. The light 
fura, in addition to the above, should be well 
rubbed with magnesia or a piece of book muslin, 
ufter the Lran procesa. 

Ca-ron Gu Pouspn.—Take two tablespoon- 
fats uf olive ofl, two tablespoonfuls of castor 01), 
and four tabi: spoonfals of melted lard. Mix all 
toacther, aud when culd scent as you may prefer. 
Otto of roses and oil of almonds make a very nice 
perfune. 
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THE STORY OF A PIN. 


(From the French of J. T. de St. Germain.) 


THE TEMPTATION. 

THe amiable person who had taken the 
part of the oppressed was (as perhaps the 
readet already guesses) the same lady who 
had found George soobliging a partner at the 

iano. She was of Italian orivin, and was 
called Mademoiselle Borghése; she was 
very good, and less frivolous than many of 
her intimate friends, forshe knew how toem- 
ploy her leisure; she was passionately fond 
of music, in which art she excelled; she was 
very much sought after and courted at 
Baron Wolff's; and being so intimate with 


all, was familiarly called Borghtse; she | 


had no pretensions to beauty; and the in- 
dependence of her character, and her artistic 
feelings, had kept her from marrying. Her 
bearing and manners were those of a good- 
humoured, candid, open-hearted girl, and 
her fortune, which was at her own disposal, 
appeared to give her a right to do that 
which otherwise would hardly have been 
permitted. | 
Borghese, if we may he allowed to call 
No. 4, Vou. VII. 


« 


her by that familiar name, passed a por- 
tion of her life in the brilliant and hos- 
pitable mansion of M. Wolff. She had her 
own rooms, and knew all about the house 
and the habits of the family. 

For example, she knew perfectly well 
that, after passing the morning with M. 
Wolff, George went in the middle of the 
day to the picture-gallery, there to cun- 
tinue those duties which he had so oppor- 
tunely commenced. <A winter-garden com- 


{ynunicated with this gallery by means of 


two arcades, and it was marvellous to see 
the wonders of art and Nature so har- 
moniously united. This beautiful, covered 
garden descended by a gentle slope, and 
a thousand windings and undulations, 
from the picture-gallery, which was on the 
first floor, to the large garden of the house. 
The rarest plants were seen here; groves 
of orange trees, myrties, and pomegranates, 
the blossoms of camelias and rhododen- 
drons concealed the silyery thread of 1 
rapid stream of water, which precipitated 
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iteelf smilingly into a basin of rose-coloured 
marble, and splashed its white foam on the 
beautiful arums, resembling vases of frosted 
silver filled with sparkling champagne. 

It was a delightful abode, where life was 
sweet, ae everything invited you towards 
repose andthought. Bonghése knew very 
well that at ee time or other place 
would the lady be able to find her victim. 
For that reason she hastened to enter by 
another door into the winter-garden. She 
installed herself beneath @ thick bush of 
magnolias, having a book im her hand, and 
waited the result. Geaonge was already in 
the gallery, giving onders to some work- 
men, who soon after left. 

The treacherous Barcuess waited a longer 
time, for she had to p herself for the 
combat. At last she entered by one of the 
lower doors, plucking the leaves from some 
roses on her way, follawing the winding 
path which led to the opem door of the 
gallery, passed close to Berghése without 
seeing her, and appeared, after some hesita- 
tion, on the threshold of the gallery. 

‘““Poor George! you, ao artless and 
simple, contending i such great 
odds, will you allow yourself to be caught 
in the net? If I could but prevent 
it! Iam nothing but a little pin; but if 
you do not know how to take care of me, 
woe be to you!” 

The siren had well chosen her costume, 
agreeing best with the frame in which she 
was to be placed. Her hair—of that beauti- 
ful shade so much admired by the Venetian 
masters—was taken up in ]uxuriant bands, 
forming a large knot behind her head; slic 
had on a simple white morning dress, 
fastened by bows of ribbon, which hung 
gracefully down in unequal lengths. And 
now did a daughter of Eve begin once 
again in her paradise of paintings the ever- 
recurring scene of the temptation. 

She coughed slightly to attract George's 
attention, who rose and saluted her re- 
spectfully, and appeared disposed to pro- 
ceed with his work. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Monsieur 
George,” said she, “I thought I was 
alone. Tell me now, if it is not disturb- 
ing you too much, the name of this singn- 
Jar plant, which trembles when I touch it, 
and appears afraid of me. Is it not 
singular? J do it no harm.” . 

‘* Madame, as far as I can remember, it 
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is a species of acacia which has sensitive 
properties.” 


“And to what do you attribute, my 
learned friend, this sensibility of a little 
branch, whilst many people might touch 
my hand without the least emotion?” 

“TI believe, madame,” seriously said 
George, “the poets have groundlessly 
attributed feeling to this innucent shrub. 
I have heard that the heat of the hand 
acts on the very delicate vessels which 
contain the sap, and then——” 

“Then, sh!—that is like all learned 
men; they take the poetry from every- 
thing. Why don't you let us belicve that 
Clytie turns herself from the sun, that the 
narcissus luoks at itself in the water to cc 
its own image? Has not everything in 
Nature a voice and a thoaght ?” 

“You will be good enough to excuse 
me, madame; I beliewe we all have poctry 
in our souls; it is an exalted fecling, 
which awakens our i inations, aud we 
attribute this poctry and these sentiments 
to the inanimate objects which surround 
us. Thus we say the willow weeps over 
graves, because its beautiful foliage, which 
waves over them, resembles the Jooscned 
hair of a mother who sorrows, knecling and 
leaning, over hicr lost one’s cradle.” 

“ But, Monsieur George, what you have 
just told me is not very cheerful. Could 
not vou find a little less mournful simile ?”' 
said the lady in a most dolorous toue, rest- 
ing herself on the sofu. 

She then threw her rounded arms over 
her head, in that charming position which 
painters have given to Erigone; and she 
plucked a piece of a beautiful pomegranate, 
which was hanging just in front of her, 
the stalk ef which she put delicately be- 
tween her lips, which shono with nearly 
equal brilliancy, and she at last put it in her 
waist-band with somewhat of affectation. 

‘‘ As for me, I like better to believe that 
the murmuring brook calls with its sweet 
voice, and gives notice to the thirsty bird, 
that the breeze caresses me, and that the 
echo is a luved voice which answers to my 
call. But you yourself, M. George, who are 
strong-minded cnough to torment me, you 
also have your weaknesses, and this eternal 
pin that you always wear, as a corporal 
wears his luce, is a proof of your credulity.” 

‘Excuse this weakness, madame; I lay 
myself open to be laughed at; but, as J 
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have told you before, I have found here a 
family—friends who have treated me with 
a generous hospitality. It is, doubtless, a 
childish, but a sincere wish to keep this 
token, to which I owe all my well-being, 
and if any sacrifice——” 

“It is very fine,” said the lady, in a 
slightly mocking tone, and with a some- 
what aeeey voice; “but were I to ask 
you to make the least sacrifice of your 
tastes, your most childish fancies, the wise, 
philosophical George—so grateful just now 
—would not, I think, listen to me.” 

‘“‘ Madame, do you think me capable of 
so much ingratitude ?” 

‘‘ Give me that pin then,” said she, ina 
scarcely audible voice, closing her beautiful 
eyes. 

Goes felt extremely embarrassed. 

“T feel sleepy,” she added; “these 
orange blossoms which surround us over- 
come me with their perfume. George, you 
are cxacting—you don't give anything for 
nothing. Look, this flower, which I would 
not give to everybody, shall be yours if 
you will place your pin on this rose- 
coloured ribbon—I wish for it.” 

She then appeared to go really to sleep 
—the conversation was at an end—the 
position was, doubtlessly, extremely awk 
ward. 

The beautiful woman had thrown her- 
self on the sofa, and George admired her 
as would an artist any lovely object. 

‘It is Correggio’s ‘ Antiope,’”’ said he to 
himself. ‘‘ What a lovely picture !” 

And he looked first at the beautiful 
pomegranate blossom which shone on her 
sleeping bosom—he then looked at me— 
me, the poor little pin, but he did not dare 
to muke a step or speak a word. 

Just then he saw rise up behind the sofa 
a joyful and unexpected apparition. Have 
you never seen, in a celebrated portrait of 
Ingres, a Muse placed at the bottom of the 
picture, stretching her arms over the 
thoughtful head of a great composer? So 
the slender figure of Borghése rose above 
the sofa where Antiope slept; she made a 
ss to George, who quietly disappeared 

ind the bushes, happy at this discovery, 
and drawing, so to speak, his pin from the 


game. 

Borghése smilingly followed him with 
her eyes, stuck a pin lightly on the rose- 
coloured ribbon, took away the flower with 


great cere, and then, sweetly kissing the 
cheek of the beautiful sleeper, disappeared 
by another side of the garden. 

Was Antiope really asleep, or was she 
only dozing ? 

That we do not know. But this we 
know, that all at once a glow, equal to 
that of the pomegranate, covered her fore- 
head and ks. She opened her eyes, 
looked around her, and found nobody. 

“The impertinent fellow,” cried she. 
And looking at her waistband, she saw the 
flower was no longer there, and looking at 
the ribbon she found the pin; and she put 
her hand to her eyes. 

Weep, noble lady, weep, because in 
spite of your follies, there remains still a 
feeling of honour and duty. It is indolence, 
eunui, egotism, which carries you away at 
any price towards the unknown. Don't 
you see enough misery around you to 
relieve—enough tears to dry —enough good 
to do—you who have only to open your 
hand to make people happy? Outside the 
thick walls of your splendid house, through 
the double hangings of your drawing- 
room, don’t you hear the plaintive voice 
which rises towards you? Do not these 
sorrows find an echo in your heart? 
You forget the only, the true, the real 
happiness, and you seek danger to pass 
uway the time. 

But it is nothing, you say to yourself, 
it is a pin, a flower, a hand which some- 
times touches a hand. Is it, then, nothing 
to change, by your witchcraft, the innocence 
of one whom you ought to protect; to 
trouble the calm of an irreproachable con- 
science by your enchantment? And you 
yourself, what will become of you? Do 
you believe that you can stop yourself when 
once you commence the descent of the 
precipice ? 

The hidden voice which thus spoke was 
the tardy voice of conscience. 

Madame Wolff loved and respected her 
husband, who made her very happy, and 
who was to her as the tenderest of, fathers. 
In spite of the inconsistencies into which 
her Creole origin, her inexperience, her 
youth, and inconsiderate character, led her 
sometimes, she was really a good and faith- 
ful wife. She was, therefore, terribly con- 
fused at having been treated with so much 
disrespect; she saw now that a secret 
existed between George and herself, and 
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felt the utmost remorse and indignation | turn your eyes to the people in this study, 
that it should be so. what an amusing and charming contrast 
But on whom should the blame rest ? presents itself! At each table opposite the 
She went back to her rooms in a very | light, a young girl is seated in the negligé 
thoughtful mood, and uncertain as to what | and unrestraint of study. Before her is 
course of conduct to pursue. éither a bunch of flowers or an elegant 
model. The attention is general and con- 
FORTUNE) AND: MISFORIUNE: tinual, and the pupils keep up a subdued 
George, on his part, was not contented / conversation, enlivened with half-developed 
with the manner in which he had spent | smiles. They salute one another, and 
his day; it appeared to him he had failed; kindly give advice when asked. The 
in his duty by listening to such frivolous ; young girls, the green branches, the per- 
conversation. It just occurred to him there fumed flowers and blooming fruits, this 
was scarcely time to mect a celebrated | elegant ‘and intellectual work, what a de- 
artist with whom he had an appointment, ' lightful sight all these form for an observ- 
and, indeed, he was too late; the artist had ; ing mind ! 
gone to the Jardin des Plantes, where he! George timidly entered this sanctuary, 
taught his pupils. The public gardens in | and was going to speak to a door-keeper, 
Paris are, generally speaking, places where | when he saw coming out of a neighbouring 
the upper ten thousand go iu their hours apartment a little stout man, whose phy- 
of recreation to breathe dust, and not the siognomy would have been considered 
fresh air. The Jardin des Plantes is a vulgar had it not been for his forehead and 
favourable exception to this rule, and it eyes, which denoted much intelligence and 
has been so often described, that it is un-., vivacity. Ile was the high-priest of Flora 
necessary to call to mind the mysteries of and of Pomona, and sacrificed upon the 
its labyrinths, the elegance of its rustic altar of art his much beloved flowers and 
chalets, where animals are kept; the farm- | fruit. 
yard where chanticleer and his relatives He had his two arms filled with large 
strut; the richness of the borders where bunches of the rarest and freshest flowers, 
flowers are gathered, and the majestic ' which might certainly have been carried 
conservatories where tropical plants deve- | by his servant, who followed him with 
lope their luxuriant vegetation. ‘empty lands; but the artist himself loved 
Let us follow George, who rapidly passed : to embrace them, even as a father snatches 
by all these wonders to arrive at the build- . his darling child from the nurse's arms to 
ing which formed the artist’s study. What | fondle and caress it himself. 
a curious and strange sight — a scene He was all smiles, and proud of his rich 
worthy the fancies of a midsummer-night’s ' harvest, and walked round the room dis- 
dream! A number of high windows give tributing his treasures according to the in- 
light to a large room. The walls are filled . telligence and talent of his pupils. This one 
with glass bottles, in which are the most ' only had a bunch of periwinkle, that onc 
deformed beings; monster serpents, hideous | a bouquet of camclias—everyone was con- 
toads, slimy-looking substances, salaman- ! tented. The happy teacher who reigned 
ders, fantastic dragons, swimining about jin this charming kingdom was the ccle- 
like preserved fruits. If you raise your: brated Redouté, whose inimitable and 
eyes to the ceiling the strangest and most | easy style marxed an cra by simplifying 
horrible-looking things menace you; there: the process of art, purifying the taste, 
are crocodiles with long open jaws, alliga- : teaching how best to sec Nature, previd- 
tors, boa-constrictors, saw-fish, colossal ' ing an attractive study, and bequeathing to 
skate, whose large mouths seemed foolishly | his favourite pupils the secret of his magic 
to laugh, spherical fish, which resemble a | pencil. I say the happy teacher, because 
mee balloon armed at a thousand points; | he reckoned those duys the happiest that 
and I don’t know what besides—certainly | he passed among his pupils, surrounded by 
beings that one does not meet every day. |the three things that he loved beyond 
If you can overcome the terror and | everything else—art, flowers, and, must it 
horror with which these singular and mal- | be said? the beautiful girls who formed 
formed creatures inspire you, and if you | themselves into groups round his flowerg, 
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So, when Redouté had given a short 
audience to George, and had come to an 
arrangement with him about a picture 
that M. Wolff wished to have, he enticed 
him to go round the room, for he saw 
George was a connaisseur. And how did 
Redouté love to show the beauties of his 
kingdom to an appreciating mind ! 

“ What a happy contrast!” said he, with 
0 peculiar emphasis, which was natural to 
him when he was speaking on his favourite 
subject. He showed him a slender and 
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gradually developing itself, as if by a 
miracle, a large brilliant mallow, with its 
calyx of black velvet. There was a cry 
of admiration throughout the room. 

“ That is all there is to do,” said he, and 
laughingly passed on. 

Before arriving at the next table, which 
was apart from the others, he stopped, and 
held George by the arm, showing him a 
double branch of convolvolus, which was fol- 
lowing the caprices of its nature, and called 


‘forth admiration of its large blue, rose and 


elegant vase, from which a splendid lily ; white calyxes. The arrow-headed leaves 
rose majestically in the midst of a cluster | and spiral tendrils had grouped themselves 
of its own long, lanceolated leaves; a sprig | in a most harmonious manner. He pointed 
of clematis, peeping from the vase, climbed | out to George that the picture already com- 
ns far as the unspotted calyx, as if to em- | menced possessed great merit, and had all 
brace it; then, doubtlessly overcome by | the freshness of the model ; and afterwards 
the lily’s beauty and perfume, it fell | he called his attention to the young student, 


languidly, quite exhausted, and entwined 
itself in graceful folds around the foot of 
the vase, where it lay extended. 

Redouté remained in contemplation be- 
fore this play of Nature, in which each 
figure showed, the one its majestic beanty, 
the other its simple elecance. 

“ Tlow beautiful it is!’ said he, and gave | 
some advice to the lady who had under- | 
taken to copy this beautiful group, and | 
passed on. 

He found on another table a little urn | 
containing a camelia, a rose, and a petunia; | 
everything there was white, which threw ' 
up the sombre leaf of the camelia. He | 
always looked at flowers before anything | 
else. 

“Tt is not easy,” said he; and then | 
turning towsrds the young girl who was ; 
working, said, ‘Do you know the differ- | 
ence between velvet, silk, and gauze ?” | 

“Yes, indeed, sir; this is silk,” showing | 
him a piece of her dress; ‘and this is 
velvet,” and she showed him a ribbon. 

“Well; you have drawn these three | 
flowers on paper—the camelia is velvet, | 
the rose is silk, the petunia gauze.” 

He was already far away. He sat him- 
sclf down at another table, and then every 
one rose to discover the secret of his art. 

“You have a lily hand,” said he, “ and 
my great fingers resemble those of a 
Danubian peasant; but still you are going 
to watch me.” 

He took the brush, plunged it into water, 
hardly touched the palette, moved the brush 
’ ‘over the white vellum, and then one saw, 





who was absorbed in her work. 

Here, indeed, were art, flowers, and 
beauty united; and George remained buried 
in contemplation. The person who was 
painting was stooping over her drawing— 
too much occupied with her model and work 
to see or hear anything. 

“That is a good picture,” said Redouté, 
placing himself with George before it. 

The young girl raised her head, and 
perceived, in her eagerness, animation, and 
love for her work, a little disorder was 
visible in her simple toilet. A light, black 
scarf, which was on her neck, had become 
unfastened, which she had not at first 
noticed, for it was excessively hot; her 
shoulders and part of her bosom were thus 
uncovered. A blush overspread her face,. 
till that moment so very pale, and, feeling 
very much embarrassed, she gathered up 
this rebellions scarf, and seemed to be 
looking for something. 

“Take care, or you will spoil your 
painting!” cried the master. ‘‘ Are you 
looking for a pin? Ah! here is a gentle- 
man who always carries one about with 
him on his sleeve.” And he took out the 
pin. George took it away from him 
quickly, and, giving it to the yourg girl, 
holding it between his fingers for a few 
moments, said— 

“Will you pray take care not to lose 
it?” 

The young girl looked at him with an 
astonished air, and smilingly took the pin. 

If the young artist had only been pretty, 
George would have perhaps not noticed it, 
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thanks to his absent and serious character ; 


but one of those chances which one only 


finds in novels came to captivate his atten- 
The fineness of her forehead and 
strongly-marked eyebrows, the sweetness 
of her soft eyes, shadowed by a profusion 
of black lashes, the frankness of her 


tion. 


physiognomy, her melancholy expression, 
all reminded him of a much-loved image, 


one that had consoled and sustained 
him in his hours of adversity. His fusci- 
nated imagination, no doubt, added to this 


casual resemblance, but it was to him the 
living and animated original of Correggio's 
* Misfortune” who blushed and breathed 
before him. 

There was nothing wanting in the 
picture, neither the pale star in front, 
matched by an eglantine which a friend 
had slipped in her hair unknown to her, 
nor the black scarf falling over her white 
shoulders, nor the bouquet of large scabions 
which Redouté, by a tonching analogy, 
had thrown on the table whilst distribating 
his flowers. 

Her hair, blacker than ebony, was 
fastened behind with a certain negligence 
in @ large knot, from which many unruly 
curls escaped and fell down gracefully on 
her beautiful neck. And there, again, a 
singularity attracted and fixed your atten- 
tion ; a few white hairs, resembling a small 
thread of quicksilver running over torrents 
of ink, was, like the stamp of suffering, 
printed on the young girl’s forehead ! 

Misfortune and sorrow—what powerful 
magnets wherewith to attract so good and 
kind a heart as George possessed! 

Some delight in multiplying a fortnne 
by a fortune, and giving to those who 
want nothing; others, through pleasures, 
vanity, pretension, and ambition, to appear 
what they really are not. 

His only ambition was to love, console, 
serve, and suffer. 

Redouté hurried George away, who re- 
mained as if absorbed in his day-dream. 
After having complimented and encouraged 
his pupil, he led George towards the door. 
The latter seemed hardly to know how to 
leave, and was perpetually turning to look 
—where think yeu, reader? 

Redouté promised soon to go and see 
Ven Huysum’s picture, which required its 
fellow for M. Wolff's gallery. 







A JOURNEY. 


George hastened to his work again, 
which had accumulated during his absence 
In the. evening the Indies were in the 
drawing-room chatting over the events of 
the day. 

“And about our wager?” said the 
English lady. 

““T have lost,” said Madame Wolff; 
“‘T boasted a little too much. Here are 
your twenty Jouis, my denr lady ; the poor 
will lose nothing by it, and I acknowledge 
myself conquered.” 

Madame Wolff kept herself aloof, was 
very thoughtful, and said she was not 
well. M. Wolff was restless and anxious, 
and every look of his appeared to his wife 
like a reproach. 

The English lady was talking on the 
other side of the room with her friends. 

“Have you guessed the cause of our 
dear baroness’s emotion? I think she is 
too modest. I am going to give her back 
her money, for she has well won it. Only 
I am afraid her victory has cost her dearer 
than she thought.” ; 

“What do you mean?” replied a 
chorus of curious feminine listeners. 

‘““ Ah, don't you see what a radiant.look 
M. George has? Now look on his cuff, 
you will not find the smallest pin, and you 
will never see it any more; but perhaps 
it is not lost to everybody.” 

“Ts it true,” said a young person, ad- 
vancing towards George, “that vou have 
given up carrying this pin, which was 
never to have left you?” 

“IT have lost it, mademoiselle,” said 
George, smiling. “ ‘The charm is broken ; 
I am now defenceless against misfortune.” 

“ George,” said M. Wolff in a loud voice, 
who, not listening to the frivolous con- 
versation, appeared to be reading some 
papers with great attention, “ you inust go 
at once; you have a passport; you can 
have it viséd at Havre. The American 
steamer starts to-morrow. It is a very 
serious business; follow me.” 

These words, spoken in a short manner, 
which was habitual to M. Wolff, and this 
sudden departure, made quite a sensation 
in the saloon. As to Madame Wolff, she 
could no longer contain her emotion, and 
her conscience, which made her attribute 
to the events of the day that which was, 
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perhaps, only a matter of chance, or the 
urgency of business, fell fainting on the 
sofa where she was lounging. 

‘“‘T told you so,” murmured the English 
lady. 

They crowded round the invalid, and 
Borghese, always kind and assiduous in 
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which passengers are so often apt to in- 
dulge in, and which makes the time appear 
so mach longer. 

lle kept a journal, in which he made a 
variety of notes, admired the changes in 
the sky and on the sea—which was some- 


i times green and dark, sometirnes luminous, 


her attentions, conducted her to her room. , golden, phosphorescent—he followed with 
“My dear child,” suid M. Wolff when! his eyes the track of the vessel, took 
he was with George in his office, “ you! account of the power of the engines and 
alone can save us. You speak English as‘ the paddle-wheels, which in calm weather 
well as n London citizen; yon sre young, | traced a line on the waves as straight and 
active, intelligent; go as quickly as you | assure as that of a railway. He conversed 
ean. The honse of Jacksons, of Quebec, with the engineers and officers, would 
who have caused us so much unea:iness, ‘ often go up the rigging to admire a radiant 
are going to fail. I have had confidential sunset or a beautiful starry night; would 
advice about it. However, all is not indulge in reveries, in which an image, 
lost; if we arrive there in time we} with a white flower on the forehead, for 
shall be safe. I have very few things to|a star, would sometimes present itself, and 
explain to yon; you know the business; ! which he had evidently not forgotten. 
just look over these papers; here are our; At New York he presented some letters 
claims. In this pocket-book is the money | of recommendation from friends, wrote to 
to defray your expenses for the voyage. I|Earope, and advanced to the interior. He 
give you liberty to act entircly as yon|then became so interested in the success 
think best. If you should succeed, it will | of his enterprise, that he arrived at Quebec 
be the beginning of vour fortune, for we | without knowing much of the nature of the 
must not and will not forget you. You | country through which he had travelled. 
shall have a commission of ten per cent. on (To de continued.) 
the settlement, which cannot fail to be 
very considerable. Don't give way to: 
them, for they can very well pay. Here | 
isa letter fur the consul, whom you may: 
rely tpon. You are going to take my i 
place, and here is my blank signature for| Wo !segh at Nature and her simple rules! 
every receipt. Now go.” - Dress, whether considered nationally, 
He explained a few more things to him, | artistically, or in a pecumimry sense, is 
and then embraced him, wishing him good | undoubtedly = subject of immense impor- 
fortune, and telling him to write ns soon| tance, and opens an unbounded field of 
as he arrived in New York, before going on | observation to the philosopher and moralist. 
to Quebec. It has been said, and we believe it perfectly 
THE VOYAGE. true, that ‘dress is a sort of personal 
George had nothing wherewith to re-| glossary—aspecies of symbolical language, 
pronch himself; he was calm and full of! which it would be madness to neglect ;” for 
confidence. A voyage to America was! toun acute observer, men or women are 
a happy event for him, as he failed not | as certainly known by their dress as by 
to notice everything worth observing. The | their speech. 
distance did not trouble him at all, it was! To state that the influence of dress upon 
such a quick passage. Any idea of danger | society is unbounded, is to state a fact 
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Here fashion, motley goddess, ¢hanging still, 
Finds ready subjeets to obey ber will, 


did not for a moment occur to him; his 
desire to make himself useful, and prove 
worthy of the trust placed in him, filled 
him with courage. 

George embarked the following day in 
& magnificent steamer at the port of Havre. 
They made a quick and pleasant passage. 
George did not give way to the far niente 


upon which we are a'l agreed—never- 
theless, we are confident that the subject, 
in its full importance, is neither understood 
nor reslized, and sen have but a faint 
idea of the difficulties and snnoyances 
which cross the path of the woman who is 
endeavouring to swim against the tide, and 
dress within her means. 
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In the first place, it should always be 
.Temembered that every true woman (we are 
not now speaking of slovens or slatterns) 
isan ardent admirer of the elegant, and 
draws from her own feelings a certain 
amount of satisfaction in being dressed 
according to the prevailing fashion, by 
which she stands on an cquality with the 
sisterhood. Secondly, it should be under- 
stood that women are fully alive to the 
importance attached to dress by the other 
sex. The French have a proverb to the 
effect, ‘* that love enters a man by his eyes, 
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excessive love of finery is ruining hun- | 


dreds; as the Westminster Review only too 
truly remarks, ‘‘ Ladies who, a short time 
ago, used to dress handsomely on 30l. 
a-year, now find that sum insufficient for 
their gowns alone, and middle-class young 
ladies, who have hitherto been satisfied 
with 201, are driven to their wits’ end to 
keep pace with the prevailing mode at all, 
and they haverecourse to cheap showy silks 
that will not last, and gay, gauzy materials, 
requiring a costly style of petticoat, that 
makes the dress an expensive one after all.” 

Young girls attending the Government 
School of Design are heard sneering at the 
101, prizes, ‘the sum not being sufficient 
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a woman through her ears.” Most girls 
know this and act uponit; and it is folly 
for women to suppose that any man can 
be really indifferent to her appearance. 
This instinct of admiration may have 
been deadened and sleep for a while, but 
assuredly it is there, and requires only the 
slightest rousing to start afresh with 
renewed vigour. 

Again, extravagance in dress is now 
unfortunately one of the leading features 
of the day on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and it can no longer be concealed that this 


to find them in gloves for a-ycar, to say 
nothing of boots.” Evidently, the sooner 
that proposed subscription is commenced 
for the relief of distressed young ladies, 
“‘ with nothing to wear,” tle better. 

The distress occasioned in New York 
by the present excessive love of display is 
unparalleled. Fortunes have been lost at 
this engrossing game, lost often before they 
have been fairly won, and only a short 
time since a certain grave old clergyman, 
an acquaintance of ours, much given to 
antiquarian love, and not at all partial to 
scandal, stated at a large assembly of 
young working women (when we were 
present) that the late commercial disasters 
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in America had been greatly influenced, if 
they had not absolutely arisen, from the 
inordinate love of dress among the women 
of that country. 

A Dress Reform Association has been 
started in the United States; for American 
women, asa body, have more work to dothan 
ourselves, and less strength for their tasks. 
The especial objects of this society are to 
induce a reform in long skirts, tight waists, 
and all other styles and modes which are 
incompatible with good health, refined 
taste, simplicity, economy, and beauty. The 
dress proposed covers the human frame 
lightly and warmly, and admits of the 
changes necessitated by temperature with 
the utmost ense. 

Many of their medical men patronize 
and encourage this movement, which we 
trust will be more successful than that 
attempted by Mrs. Bloomer some ten years 

, though we doubt greatly of the success 
any movement in a matter like this that 
does not arise from the great mass of the 
people themselves. Unless men and women 
are morally impressed with the fact that it 
is foolish, wrong, even sinful, to spend 
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gach extravagant sums on dress, all outward 
measures will, in a greater or less degree, 
be useless. For our own part, we are 
strongly inclined to think that this lavish 
expenditure on dress is but one form of the. 
disease through which society is now pass- 
ing. With men it assumes another shape, 
and the cry is the impossibility of marrying 
on £300 a year; ‘“ show-rooms,” “ coun- 
try houses,” and “our carriage,” are each 
and all signs of the extravagant habits of 
the present age—a very good age as far as 
it goes, but decidedly not yet immaculate. 
ut while we express our very strongest 
regret at the present style of dress among 
our countrywomen, we yet wish it to be 
distinctly understood that the fault lies as 
much at the door of those men who en- 
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told a lady who asked him how much she 
ought to allow her son for dress, ‘‘ that it 


might be done for £800 a-year with strict 


aoonomy.” We presume that the elegant 
swell who adorns our pages would agree 
with this proposition ; can't you fancy 
saying, “ Ye-es—yah—about that?” No 
wonder, with such ideas, men can't marry 
now on three hundred a-year; yet twenty 
to one he has no more, perhaps not 80 
much; and he doesn’t look quite like a 
man who would sit down contentedly to 
cold mutton and a bread-pudding, does he? 
Apropos of gentlemen's dress, do our 
readers know that in Germany shirt-collars 
are nicknamed vater-mirdern, 1. e., father- 
murderers? for tradition hath it that a 
student, on his return from one of the uni- 


courage and assist wives, daughters, and | versities, wore one so stiff that, on embracing 
mistresses in dressing as elegantly and pro- | his futher, it cut his throat ! 


fusely as their richer neighbours, as it does 
at the feet of these women themselves. 
When more sober ideas are entertained on 
general subjects, when men are prepared 
to acknowledge, what they already know 
by bitter experience, that the divisions of 
society in England, and especially in large 
towns, are multiform, and that the more 
boldly they stand out the better for all 
parties—then, and not till then, will there 
be reform in dress. 

If a woman has married a man with only 
£90 a-year, why should she consider it 


About the petticoats. In the shops and 


j out of the shops, laughed at, sneered at, 


Panch'd, but, above all, worn! Oh! gene- 
ration of grandmothers gone to your craves, 
could you but return (which you cannot) 
and inspect our crinolines, lioops, and steels, 
how happy and astonished you would be, 
and how we would make you confess (not 
that much making would be required) that 
our petticoats were better than your petti- 
coats, and our hoops infinitely larger than 
yours; and we would tell you how that 
sister Sally no longer assists us in washin 


more humiliating for her to wear a cotton | out the clothes (WE are grown so genteel, 
dress and a straw bonnet than a flimsy , dear granny, that now that is never done 
silk, which will net be half so serviceable, | at home), but sits hemming in yard after 
and a tawdry bonmet covered with coarse, | yard of our old clothes line. You see, poor 
common flowers? The pretence and ab- | thing, she—she must dress a little like other 
surdity of her whdle appearanoe is apparent | folk, and it keeps her out of mischief. 

to the most omeual observer; the great, Playing at hoops, indeed! it was a pretty 
coarse, bare red arms (poor soul! her very and a winning game for the manufacturer 
imitation is but a clumsy one, for no lady ; who had the wit to bring into the market, 
would wear open sleeves, except in the! at the right moment, the greatly-abused 
house), theblack, broken, and dubby nails, or ' but decidedly useful steel petticoats. We 
the greasy ootton gloves, which suit neither | understand he has made a fortune of 
the silk nor the invariable bracelets, | £10,000! 

all betray the rank to which she belongs,| Well, with all their defects and ab- 
and to us, the sneer, contempt, and pity | surdities, they are capable of producing 


which she inspires, wonld be infinitely more 
humiliating than any other ordeal we can 


e. 

Ideas 7 we knew, as to the sums 
requisite t keeping wp an appearance. 
Wellesley Pole used to say it was impos- 


sible to live like a gentleman in England | feel 


under £40,000 a-year, and Mr. Brummell | 


the desired effect, in a quicker and more 
efficient manner, than anything yet offered 
to the public; and those ouly who have 
been in the habit of wearing an indefinite 
number of petticoats in hot weather can 
appreciate how light and comfortable they 
eel. 

Truly, nothing can be more inelegant or 
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absurd than some, indeed than nearly 
all, that are to cal peg our public streets 
—bobbing up an ermg right 
and left, spreading out the ieee 80 that 
no carriage can comfortably hold mors 
than two persons, no umbrella cover even 
one, and no child walk by the side of its 
mother. 

We are irresistibly reminded of the 
actress and her old friend, who, standing 
expecting to be driven home by his 
mistress, was met by the cutting remark 
that “she and her dress occupied the 
carriage.” Of the once fashionable bath- 
ing at Bath, where the women waded 
about in the ponds finely dreased to the 
shoulders, while hoops and the waters 
concealed all below the waist. Of the 
announcement requesting that the Dublin 
ladies would come to the rehearsal of the 
‘“‘ Messiah” without hoops, as it would 
greatly increase the room. But these and 
many other anecdotes may be matched by 
incidents now occurring. 

We heard the cther day of a young 
lassie hanging on a paling by her hoop, 
with her head downwards too, she having 
been caught in her own trap while getting 
over a stile, and it was not until her 
friends came to her assistance that she 
made her escape. 

A still more ridiculous scene occurred 
not very long ago, in which an elderly 
lady was the principal performer—her 
hoops, by some mismanagement, dropping 
off, one by one, as she sauntered up the 
green lanes to a certain country church, 
which shall be nameless, to the intense 
satisfaction of all the little boys of the 
village, and her own indescribable mortifi- 
cation. 

We expect before long to see a notice in 
the public conveyances, to the effect that 
ladies with hoops must pay double fare; 
and a good tale is told of a Parisian lady 
who, declining to pay for more than one 
seat in the Champs Elysees, was informed 
that the day before her rival had paid for 
six; not willing to be outdone, even in 
crinoline, she instantly laid down the price 
of eight ! 

One more remark, and we have finished. 
We have noticed for some time, with great 
satisfaction, that if the bonnets have been 
growing so small, that a certain popular 
preacher, when asked to sermonise aguinst 
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the prevailing fashionable head-dress, was 
constrained to exclaim that he saw no 
Liar that at least the heads and hair of 
our fair coumntrywomen have been getting 
cleaner and cleaner; until the eye is now 
continually delighted with a sight of their 
true Saxon, beautiful shining, golden 
tresses; curls no longer resembling (to 
use Thackeray's remark) ‘damp black 
snakes ;” the bandaline, oil, grease, 
other abominations that destroyed the 
colour, is cast on one side; and if some 
scions of the aristocracy will comb out 
their lank locks after the fashion of our 
young friend here, whom we may class 
amongst “People we have met,” even 
that is better than the masses of greasy, 
henvy-looking hair with which our eye 
and nose used to be assailed. 

We have not exhausted the subject, we 
have only filled our paper; every genera- 
tion accuses that preceding it of bad 
taste, and we in our turn must expect to. 
be snubbed by our grandchildren. 

Fashion—that other name for novelty— 
rules us as it ruled our forefathers. 
Make it a monarchy with limited power, 
and we bow to our sovereign; but, alas! 
for the people who submit to a tyranny, 
even in dress. 

Let no woman be persuaded to neglect 
dress. Adam Smith told this to the 
generation gone by, and the poor woman 
who takes no account of her Urbina 
is invariably or will be lost. But let no 
woman be persuaded to dress above her 
station or beyond her means; for the first 
will strand her upon the shores of con- 
tempt and disdain, and the latter wreck 
her on the shoal of msolvency. 

M.S. R. 





THE VEILED BRIDE. 
A STORY OF THE DAYS OF CHARLES IT. 


“SHE must!—she shall be mine!” half 
shrieked Caleb Pomsford, usurer, dwelling 
in some sunless nook in the City, and look- 
ing, as he strode about the room, like some 
bloated spider who spreads his meshes in 
unclean corners to trap unwary flies, whence, 
having battened on them, the dishonoured 
remains are cast aside for ever. 

“Aye, aye, my pretty lady, I'll bring 
down your pride, I warrant me. Il pay 
off your ruffling gallant’s scorn ; the Star 
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seseenesarenrmerene enema A ag ETO OCLC 
Chamber will look to him, if my wretched | inquiry as regarded Sir Mark, to which 
scribe have not bungled in his charges; and | the lawyer replied, in his surly way, that, 
as for the old cavalier, Sir Mark Osborne, | being Sir Mark Osborne's solicitor, and 
ef Osborne Hall, in a county that is both | having the whole management of his 
fair and fat, I trow I have brought the | affairs, he “ deprecated his Majesty's anger, 
blusterer to my terms by this. But then| and under favour, as a man of trust, he 
to keep the King from beholding Mabel. | begged to be excused from answering the 
How then? how then? for whom will | same.” 
these wild gallants spare where the young| ‘ Why, odds-fish, man,” replied Charles. 
King shows the way ?” “stout Sir Mark was angry with us, no 
Still muttering, rubbing his hands, and | doubt, but what the plague wouldst thou 
walking about his dismal chamber, where, | have me infer further from that ?” 
in many a strongly-bolted box, lay musty| ‘‘ The Fifth Monarchy men are raising 
parchments, representing many a demesne, | their faction, so please your Majesty, and 
many a rood of fat land, many an acre of | the disaffected join them.’’ And Caleb 
pa English soil, and many a sturdy ouk. | Pomsford added to this a look which meant 
Caleb Pomsford—one of those anomalies | to say, “ Do not question me further, sire.’, 
which unquiet times ever produce out of; But the King broke forth with— 
their tumult and capricious uncertainties— | ‘Hark ye. Master Caleb Pomsford. you 
Was an astute lawyer, a griping, avaricious | are a keen man and a wary. and I suppose 
man. He had learned the secret of power, | somebody must know a little of something 
and was in favour with the King, for the that goes on. In a word, does stout old 
usurer’s coffers could yield, on “ good se- ' Sir Mark Osborne, of whom I have heard 
curity,” those supplies the lavish habits of speak so well, meditate treason ?” 
Charles required. He was potential—in an; ** God forbid. sire.” was the quick reply. 
underhanded way—withthe Star Chamber; * For it’s possible.” thought the usnrer. 
and, at this very time, held a young gen- . * that ] may say too much.” 


tleman—one Valentine Howard—in the: ‘* And the knight is very poor ?” 
Tower on charges false and forged, in! “ Sire, he hath some lands in mortgage,” 
order to get the young man out of his | hesitated Pomsford. 
path. We shall see presently what these’ ~*~ Is he alone? I mean what family hath 
charges have to do with our story. - he?” continued the King. 

Among the long list of those noble gen-; ‘The usurer felt. by some instinct, that 


tlemen and bold cavaliers who, in the he was treading on dangerous ground. 
days of that terrible strife between the; “He hath—offspring,” he stammered 
King and the Parliament, had come for- ; forth at last. 
ward with purse andsword to the assistance. ‘“ How many ?” persisted Charles, with 
of the falling cause, none had been more , 4 pertinacity unusual to him. 
liberal and lavish than Sir Mark Osborne! “A daughter,” said Caleb, the usurer, 
—a man now bowed down with sixty : demurely. 
years of age, broken-spirited, bankrupt in. ‘“ A danghter! Is she fair? Marry, 
estate, and lying under the displeasure of ! we will see her. We should take it well 
that capricious King whom the Restoration | that some should intercede for him. as we 
had given back to England. , feel for the stout cavalier that he hath re- 

Slighted on his appearance at Court, the | ceived some neglect.” 
fiery soldier had resented the insult in; “ Perdition!’ muttered Caleb. “ This 
words, which galled Charles, and, by a | will go nigh to mar all.” 
public expresssion of his scorn at the | “Where lodge they now? Quick, man 
unworthy treatment which he had received, |—you hesitate!” and the King turned 
had incurred his displeasure. The King ; darkly upon him with one of those harsh 
forbade him to appear at Court. | frowns he knew how to put on. 

The slight—the words—the quitting the| ‘“Atan old house of mine at Chelsea, 
precincts of the Court, were things which | sire?” 
Caleb Pomsford knew how to make the{ “Near Don Saltero’s tavern—I know,” 
most of, and when occasion served him to | cried the King. 
meet the King, he led the way to an| ‘Beyond the church, so please you,” 
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added the usurer. 
breathed hard, 
wonder ?” 

‘But, hold—of this disaffection ?” began 
Charles, turning round afrosh. 

“Yea, your Majesty, it might not be 
safe to venture——"”’ 

“What proof hast thou? 
man. Speak quickly.” 

‘Why, please your Majesty, the other 
day in Birdenge Walk, a young gallant, 
who is friendly with Sir Mark Osborne, and : 
hath worn his colours ; 

‘* Flis daughter's colours you would say, | 
Master Pomsford. But, odds-fish, I war- | 
rant me they are not on thy cheeks, or she | 
affects a colour much washed out.” And | 
Charles laughed gaily. | 

“Your Majesty is witty. Well, this, 
gallant, one Master Valentine Howard, 
drew on my Lord of Rochester because, 
forsooth, my Lord said that he misdoubted 
Sir Murk’s loyalty, whereupon Master 
Valentine retorted upon him " 

“ My Lord of Rochester should feed on . 
thistles. Wuat followed ?” | 

‘A guard was at hand, and I took the | 
liberty of arresting him, us it may turn out a | 
Star Chamber matter. On his person were | 
found some papers, which I secured.” 

“A bad business for him; let me see , 
those papers. Do they smell of powder- : 
barrels? See you bring them, and, touch- 
ing that loan 

“T shall wait upon your Majesty with 
the monies.” 

“ And the casket shall be thy security.” 
And, heedlessly waving the usurer away, 
Charles sauntered forth to the Mall, fol- 
lowed by his pet dogs, to play at tennis 
with Buckingham; and, meantime, Caleb 
Pomsford took his departure. 

It was on the same afternoon that we. 
find the usurer yroing by water to Chelsea, : 


‘* Whew!” and he 
“what comes next, I 


Speak out, 
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anxiously forth upon the river, as if in ex- 
pectation of some arrival. 

He started as he heard Caleb Pomsford 
announced, and half rose to receive him. 
Brief and succinct were the greetings be- 
tween them, when the Knight put the 
abrupt question— 

“Well, Master Pomasford, is there any 
hope for me—have you any news from the 
Court ?” 

*“ Alas! no, Sir Mark. The King is so 
angry, he wiil not hear you mentioned.” 

‘The ingrate!” murmured the old man. 

“ And the further loan You ask for is 
impossible.” , 

‘* How is that, mat—how is that ?” 

‘“‘Does your worship forget how deeply 
your lands are already pledged? I am 
sorely pushed now, and—and——” 

“Aye! is it so?” cried Sir Mark 
sharply, and eying him with a grim look. 
‘‘ Something lies behind that thou wouldst 
say.” 

‘ But this,” continued the usurer, gather- 
ing courage, “ that while I have made you 
great advances from time to time——” 

“A tithe, man, a tithe—but ’tis the 
usurer'’s way.” 

Caleb Pomsford winced. ‘I have been 
forced to go to the Lombard merchants 
and the Jews, and to give the heavier 
Inurtages on security—for my means were 
straitened, and they look to the interest of 
present monies rather than the untilled 
value of lands in the future.” 

‘The knaves—and—well then — thos 
hast vowed not to foreclose.” 

‘ But 1 must, Sir Mark. Nay, pray you 
patience——" 

‘““And the brave lands will go. Well, 
we have thie old hall yet.” 

“There is a seizure put into that for 
loans due to Ben Simeon.” 

“The murrain seize them and thee. Art 


where he landed at a huge old mansion, | thou, too, leagued with these leeches—these 
bearing marks of great dilapidation, and in thieves, who will prey upon a man to the 
which, for the present, dwelt the Cavalier ‘last ?” and the angry cavalier first grew 


and his daughter, Mabel Osborne. 

In an apartment with some assumption | 
of comfort, rendered sad enough of aspect 
by the heavy, broken furniture, hastily 
and ill-assorted, with its tattered carpet 
and torn bangings, a noble-looking man, 
whom sixty years, much grief, straitened 
circumstances, and present disgrace had 
broken down, wearily reclined, and gazed 


: purple, and next very pale. 


“Pray you, good words, Sir Mark. I 
have stood between you and ruin, as you 
know. I have held back the King’s 
hand——” 

‘‘And what hast thou done with the 
frank, brave lad—the son of my true friend, 
who made me swear to be a father to him ? 
And so he should have been my son. 
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Why, Mabel and he have been betrothed 
from childhood, well nigh. What hast 
thou done with Valentine Heward? Tell 
me that.” 

But the usurer was trembling—was 
ashy pale with rage and jealousy. “ Look 
you, Sir Mark,” he said, “these tempers 
will not go down with me——” 

** How now!” cried the cavalier, bending 
a terrible look upon him; “am I so far 
in thy power—so much beneath thy 


thumb-———” 
“T am if you will let me be 
I, 


our 
a0, for a nts cote and gone yet. 
alone, can save you from the utter ruin 
that now hovers about you—can clear your 
incumbrances, and free the old hall from 
every debt, which hangs like down-clinging 
ivy around it.” 

“« And yet you have mortgaged the mort- 
gages,” remarked the other. 

“Tt will cost me much to do so—and if! 
you do not sce that what I offer is worth 
conditions—for this is not for naught——” 

“So I guess, man. But, prithee, pro- 
ceed,” said the impatient Knight. 

“I can do it, and I will,” continued the 
usurer; “‘and since this will cease to be a 
mere matter of common business, your 
pride will take no fall.” 

“ Why, how will that be, Master Poms- 
ford ?” asked Sir Mark. 

““The King will knight me!” and the 
usurer paused. 

“Wil he, i'faith?” and the cavalier 
leughed derisively. ‘‘Then I envy not 
nae knighthood he will rub shoulders 
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“Do not vilify him who may yet call 
‘ father !’” 

“* What!” exclaimed Sir Mark, with fiery 
eyes, and springing to his feet, his whole 
gaunt frame in a tremble. 

“I will free you from debt—again place 
you sole, undisturbed master of Osborne 
Hall—befriend even young Howard———” 

“* Well—how—what! The conditions !” 
shouted the Cpe gs 

‘“‘ The hand of your fazr daughter.” 

“Aye?” But there was danger in the 
old man’s eye. 

“‘ Give me Mabel for my bride, and I will 
make your fortunes firmer than they ever 
were before.” 

A loud, ringing, bitter langh wes his 
emswer. 
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‘‘On the other hand,” continued the 
usurer, retreating. “ you will lose all. Not 
@ rood of land, a stick of timber, a stone of 
your ancient heritage will be yours! And 
your fair daughter will find that, if I would 
love, I can also hate !” 

“Dog! wretch! scheming trickster!” 
thundered the Knight; “was it to this 
brink you have led me, with your cunning 
lies, and your cheating fence?” And then, 
with a sob and a deep groan, he murmured, 
“My child!—oh, my Mabel, my lovely 
daughter !—to be at this man’s mercy!” 
And as the bitter sobs grew deeper, and the 
worn frame, shaken to its very centre, 
sank on the couch, the grey old head bent 
over the breast, and moved no more. 

The usurer was alarmed. He waited. 
A long pause of silence followed. Still he 
waited, while an indefinable expression 
crossed his face. Then he approached the 
Knight. 

He took a paper, pens, ink—spread them 
on a table before the cavalier—placed the 
pen in the hand—dipped it in the ink— 
and, holding the flaccid hand in Lis own 
nervous gripe, made it trace a name ut the 
foot of the parchment. 

“So!” he muttered, folding it up, and 
putting it away in his vest, “it is done! 
It should be witnessed, though—but that 
can be done by my scribe.” 

He went to the door —beckoned a 
weazle-faced creature of his own into the 
chamber—pointed to the reclining Knight, 
and said— 

‘You witness this signature. He sleeps 
now—don't wake him. Good! Now, get 
you to the boat—and be silent as the —— 
dead.” 

The silence of the grave was in the 
room. When Mabel came to seek her 
father, it was to startle the house with her 
shrieks and wild outcries. 


Sir Mark Osborne was dead! The stout 
heart was broken at last. It had given 
way in that ignoble strife. 

* % * * * 


Several days now passed by—the funeral 
took place. The keen, sh pang of 
Mabel's grief had become blunted, not 
deadened—nor was the sorrow forgotten — 
and a variety of circumstances, besides this, 
m6) taken place, which noed not be detailed 
at jen 


Though he had seme dread, and not a 
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little misgiving, the usurer, who would fain 
have avoided the place, felt that to absent 
himself from the present home of Mabel 
might give rise to questions—to doubts— 
to suspicions—and even to something worse 
—<detection. ; 

Of course he was “amazed,” “ aston- 
ished,” and “shocked,” at hearing of 
Sir Mark’s sudden demise. He had left 
him, after some business transacted, and 
some little altercation, composed and 
asleep. No marks of violence were seen, 


itl 


might gather from her manner some rule 
of conduct. 

“ Ah!” he muttered, ‘‘I doubt it may go 
hard with him.” 

“Oh, good, worthy Master Pomsford, 
can you not stead him in this business ?” 
exclaimed Mabel suddenly, and catching 
hold of his arm. 

«She thinks of him,” he muttered apart, 
while a fierce fire burned within his atrong, 
beating heart, “she thinks of Aim. Well, 
one pang the more, and she will know my 


and none were likely to suspect that his! power.” He spoke aloud, “ And do you 


friend and legal adviser of so many years 
could by any hap have attempted personal 
injury. Consequently, the shock, the 
inquiry, the slight attendant bustle which 
succeeded, and which Caleb Domsford 
conducted, settling and paying the imme- 
diate demands of the hour, were soon 
passed over, and Mabel Osborne, her su- 
perb and stately beauty clouded by the 
wordless sorrow she felt, began to look with 
a stunned sensation to the darkening vista 
before her. 

‘‘ He must have had some presentiment 
of this sudden death, without doubt,” said 
Caleb Pomsford, during an interview with 
the pale but very beautiful orphan girl, 
and speaking of the catastrophe that robbed 
her of her last friend, “for he alluded to 
your friendless position, should such occur, 
on the very afternoon I parted with him ; 
in effect,” continued the usurer, with an 
effort, ‘‘ he left a paper here with me.” 

“Oh, if Valentine were but here!” 
sighed Mabel wearily, and only seeing 
help where her heart was, though it made 
the yellow face of Caleb grow white with 
gathering wrath. 

“TI fear that Master Valentine Howard 
could be of little service,” he replied, 
“* since it is in part through his intemperate 
behaviour the King had become so incensed 
against your respected parent.” 

‘Impossible! where is he?” she ex- 
claimed. ‘ Do you know ?” 

‘In the Tower,” answered Caleb, with 
slow emphasis. 

“Tho Tower! Ob, Heaven!” and she 
elasped her hands in fright. 

‘‘ And he will soon be tried before the 
Star Chamber for his offence,” continued 
the usurer, as if he were desirous of oon- 
centrating all the helplessness of her 
position before her gaze, in order that ho 


say nothing of yourself—you, whom your 
dead father, in a formal manner, committed, 
as it were, to my charge—assigned me in a 
manner to be your guardian ?” 

“ Alas, I know not what to do, which 
way to turn!” said Mabel mournfully, and 
deriving neither hope nor encouragement 
from his words. 

“Turn your eyes to the ancient hall of 
the Osbornes,” replied the usurer, “turn 
your eyes to a brilliant future; to wealth 
and station; to higher rank even, and—can 
you not understand me ?” 

She shook herhead. “ Do not jest with 
me. Jam an orphan, and I know, very 
poor and very helpless without your aid.” 

‘Which I offer you;"” and with ont- 
stretched hand he advanced towards her. 

Something in his face made her shrink, 
and she hurriedly said, “ Would the King 
but hear me on behalf of Valentine! I 
should thank you for any help; my hope 
is in him now.” 

‘Tt may hap even so. I—ZJ can help 
him, save him; save his life; save him 
from fire, imprisonment, mutilatien.” 

‘Ts his crime so great?” cried Mabel, 
drawing a deep breath. 

“Tt is, and his fate lies with you, and 
you alone.” 

“With me! 
Mabel answered. 

‘All lies with you. In a word, read 
that paper signed by your father's hand, 
the last he ever signed,” and Caleb 
Pomsford opened the parchment, and put 
it in her hand. 

There it was, 2 contract marriage 
‘duly signed, sealed, and witnesed. The 
pames, ‘* Mistress Mabel Osborne and Mas- 
ter Caleb Pomastord, acrivener.” Its 
tnises were all that could tempt, saumall 
force a woman to assent. 


I do not understand you,” 
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She stood like a statue; ran it through; | believing the King ungrateful, when he 
grew red, then pale, and became cold and} himself (the stranger continued) had a 
rigid. commission to inquire into the careless 

“Tt is well, Master Pomsford,” and she | statement, and to see justice done him. 
let the paper drop on the floor. ‘“Ithink{ Would she tell him her story? 

I understand now. My father never, never} Mabel did so. The brave knight's 
signed that.” gradual fall to poverty under the insidious 

“What mean you?” he exclaimed. “Do| working of the usurer. The story of 
you accuse, doubt me, defy me? Beware! | Valentine’s perilous position in the Tower, 
beware! if you would not come to beg for | and the utter groundlcesness of the charges 
alms, or see his head on the block !” against him. Caleb Pomsford’s proposals 

‘“‘T say nothing, Master Pomsford. I|/—his boast of power—his possession of a 
simply desire you to go,” and, with a| signed paper. J/er father, Mabel said, 
commanding gesture and a mien resist-; could never have signed such, for she and 
less in its imperious air, she pointed to| Valentine had been betrothed to each other 
the door; and the baffled usurer, catch-| for years, and it was the dearest wish of 
ing up the parchment, with a wild fire in | her dead father that they should have been 
his heart, but dumb and brow-beaten, crept; united. But now 
to the door and vanished. ‘So, so, this is my money-lender,” 

‘s ‘ ; ‘ muttered the strange captain of Musketeers. 
‘‘ The old scoundrel! Never mind, odds- 

Something worse than the darkening | fish! well trounce him yet.” He questioned 
shade of sorrow fell upon the lovely Mabel | further. 
now. Trusting in human nature as she; Would she put herself under his pro- 
had seen it around her from childhood— | tection, his escort, she should behold her 
kind voices whispering, fond eyes glancing, | lover that very afternoon, and the King 
with honest, loving hearts to press her to | should know all and judge between them. 
them, these had been her experiences, and | He could answer for it that, whatever was 
the ill-omened usurer had, in the full dis- | believed or said of Charles, he was not 
play of his villany, disabused her of all. | disposed to let ancient worth go unre- 

It is bad enough to find a sweet illusion | warded, an unprotected maiden forced into 
dispelled, but there followed this the sharp | a loathed marriage, or an innocent young 
terror of what he might, could, or would} man be punished because he had shown 
do. This terrible conjugation was haunting | courage enough to repel slander at the 
her at the moment her female attendant | point of the sword. Mabel assented. 
was praising the generous heart of Caleb} When Caleb Pomeford got back late in 
Pomsford in a manner that savoured of| the afternoon, he found that his slave and 
bribery, and deciding upon seme plan of | satellite, his weazel-faced scribe, was not 
action, when the arrival of some person|on the spot, which he otherwise never 
who would see Mistress Mabel Osborne on | quitted save by leave and order. 
matter of especial moment was announced.| ‘I'll starve him—he shall famish,” 

A young, swarthy-looking, yet com-| growled Caleb furiously. 
manding stranger entered the chamber, hat; Alas! the poor scribe was at Whitelal} 
in hand. If there was levity in his tone | the while, divulging secrets, under threats 
and gallantry in his manner at first, these | of the rack and the galluws, which it were 
sreedity ve way beneath the influence of| not well (for the usurer) should be known. 
the s grief; the extraordinary beauty | The next day Caleb Pomsford received a 
of Mabel, heightened by the circumstances | command to attend the King at the Palace 
of her case, disarmed him at once, and he | of Whitehall without delay. 
became grave, composed, and respectful.| Richly apparelled, as fit and meet that 
He announced himself as a poor captain in|a bridegroom should be, though Caleb 
the King’s Musketeer Guards, a favourite | imagined he was playing the courtier 
regiment which Charles had formed. He | rather than the bridegroom on this occasion 
said that he had known the brave Sir Mark | the usurer attended the summons, and 
Osborne, and was pr abrweg | shocked to | passing through a throng of nobles, found 
hear that he was dead—that he had died | hi in a reception-room of the Palace. 
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“If your Majesty camdescends, she will 
not object.” 

“ And Master Valemtine Howard ?” 

“Let him rot! hissed tho usurer, 
carried away, “the traitor! Pardon, 
sive, the warmth of my loyalty, that carries 
‘me awey when I think seh the plottings 
agsinet sacred person 

“Cen yon prove bim trustiess, do you 
think ?” demanded Charles, with an air 
that seemed te invite the fallest cenfidence. 

““T ean prove him a discontented plotter, 
haunting the society of the Fifth Memarchy 
men. I can prove him to be worthy of 
exile, if not of the block; yet, fer the 
young lady’s sake, I would intercede that 

e be spared the latter, and I will fit him 
abroad.” 

“ Enough ; but first for the wedding!" 
and the King paused. 

Sire!" Caleb Pomsford seemed sur- 
prised anew. 

“ Lo there!” pointing to the rails, within 
which, at a given signal, stood a priest in 
full canonicals. ‘ There stands the priest, 
and the lady is at hand. We love to do 
justice to our friends—and why should 1 
not favour thee, so honest and so good ?” 

‘What can this mean,” muttered Poms- 
ford, turning to the altar. 

By the railing stood a tall, stately 
figure, faultless in symmetry and graceful 
in all her noble proportions; veiled from 
head to foot, motionless and erect as u 
statue was the veiled bride. 

““ Dost thea know her? Go, take her 
by the hand. Put the question to her. 
It is possible she may surrender her diffi- 
culties to our will Go!” 

Obedient to the command, the usurer 
advanced, and, sinking on one knee, said— 

“‘Madam—Mabel Osborne, as I judge 
—you hear what the King says. For 
Heaven's sake—for your sake—for Valen- 
tine’s, yield, and be the mistress of me and 
mine; be the lady of Osborne Hall once 
more!" But the lady did not stir. 

“Bid her unveil!” said the King at 


sii 
nveiling at the command, Mabel 
seemed to confound the auditory by the 
dazzling loveliness which shone through 
her pale countenance and downcast eyes. 
But she did not speak or move. 

“‘ One witness more,” said Charles, “ aad 
let the ceremony proceed.” 


Charles was seated in a chair of state, with 
Buckingham beside him, to whom the 
King, with something of a joyous. twinkle 
in the eye, ever and anon whispered and 
smiled. 

Opposite was 8 railed space, which bere 
marks of preparation for some ceremomy. 
Bowing lowly to the King as he approached, 
and, with a feeling of mingled : 
and surprise, Caleb Pomaford obeyed the 
King’s beckoning summons, and drew 
nearer towards him. 

“¢ So,” said Charles, half apart, “I learn 
that Sir Mark Osborne died suddenly, and 
left his daughter anprovided for.” 

‘‘ Sire, the old soldier is dead. I did 
such honour to his remains as I was 
enabled to do.” 

‘‘ And his estates—his lands ?” 

“ Heavily mortgaged, sire. Confiseated 
or overloaded with debt.” 

““And do you possess—bBave you any 
claim ?” asked Charles. 

‘“‘ Aye, sire,” was the subtle reply; “ and, 
in a worldly sense, to my sorrow.” 

“T gee’—and Charles nodded—* too 
much money lent. Oh! is it so? Well, 
and—for the daughter ?”’ 

“Sire, Sir Mark Osborne had faith in 
me. He believed that I would fulfil his 
behests. She shall not, therefore, be 
unprovided for, nor left te the charities of 
the cold world.” Caleb's voice grew quite 
virtuous in ite tone. 

‘‘ Beshrew me, man, but that’s well 
spoken; but possessest thou any autho- 
rity—~any paper of the old man’s signing ? 
Thou art faithful and trusty, 
Pomsford, and though tongues do wag 
evilly of thee and about thee, by my hand, 
thou shalt have thy right!” 

“Oh, sire!” cried Caleb, kneeling im 
delight, and with an eager hand plncki 
forth the Jast-signed document, which he 
held forth te the King, who took it, aud 


critically read it ever. 

Odie dab, man! this scems ight- | 
forward enough,” exelaimed the | 
“and the eld cavalier i of 
thee, too. Is it writ at his dietation ?” and 
Charles turned his keen eyes him. 

‘Yes, your Majesty,” replied Caleb, 
with some confusion, which might have 
arisen from his modesty. 

“And the lady,” continued Charles, 
“ what of her ?” 
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A bustle at the end of the hall took 
lace, and a young man of a noble presence, 
his eyes covered with a thick black ban- 
dage, and followed by Mabel’s waiting 
woman, in mourning weeds, advanced. 

““ Sweetheart,” said Charles, advancing, 
“(Master Pomsford here, by virtue of a 
paper having thy father’s signature, and 
duly attested, claims thy hand.” 

‘‘ Sire,” was the firm but low-toned re- 
ply, ‘my father never signed such paper, | 
and the signature is a—forgery.” 

“Tut, tut,” cried the King; “this is: 
accusing my good friend here with a ven- | 
geance.” | 

“Oh, sire, have pity, and save me from | 
him !” cried Mabel earnestly. 

“So, so! Well, look round, then, and | 
claim thy husband where thou wilt; and 
—Stay, Master Pomsford, do not hurry.” 

Mabel did look round, uttered a joyous ! 
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A SURGEON'S ADVICE TO 
MOTHERS 


ON THE REARING, MANAGEMENT, AND 


DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
We have described the most import 
of the three functions that take p in 
the infant's body—respiration and diges- 
tion—the third, namely, circulation, we 
hardly think it necessary to enter on, not 
being called for by the requirements of the 
nurse and mother; so we shall omit its 
notice, and proceed from theoretical to 
more practical considerations. But prior 
tq entering upon the duty before us, that 
of teaching a mother how to rear her 
infant, we beg our readers distinctly to 
understand that we know no variety of 
caste, or difference of degree, in the human 
baby; such social distinctions may be, and 
are, unquestionably right and proper 


exclamation, and, with a rapid step, ad-| when, after due maternal care, the child 
vanced to the figure who was blindfolded. | has merged into the man or woman, but 
Tearing the bandage from his eyes, and ‘ in its naked helplessness and uninformed 
revealing a frank and noble countenance, | childhood we acknowledge no distinction 
the blushing maiden. ejaculating the name ; between the child of a mechanic and the 
of Valentine Howard, said— | infant of a lord. Children of weakly con- 

“ Sire. this is the man my father had | stitutions are just as likely to be born of 


chosen for me.” 

“ And thy heart ?” 

“¥t is his.” And she bowed her head 
on her breast. 

‘* Be it so,” returned Charles; “as well ! 
now as at any other time: and the nup- 
tials shall go on. Afterwards, Master 
Pomsford, we will look into your claims. 
your accusations, and yourcharges. I need 





robust parents, and those who earn their 
bread by toil, as the offspring of luxury and 
affluence; and, indeed, it is against the 
ordinary provilence of nature to suppose 
the children of the hardworking and 
necessitous to be hardier and more vigorous 


than those of parents blessed with ease 
and competence. 


But leaving this subject alone, we con- 


not say that we have secured a very | fess that we have neither inclination nor 
villanous-looking scribe of yours, who has sufficient experience to draw a distinction 
betrayed you; and you shall have the; 1m such a case, our knowledge teaching us 


justice I promised to do for you. 


For | certain broad truths, and to these we shall, 


once let Charles do an act of real justice | at whatever prejudice to personal vanity, 
and of human kindness. And, odds-fish! | strictly adhere. 


Fu give the bride away myself.” 

The sequel of the story is now so easily 
solved and guessed at, that we may there- 
fore conclude it without any further cx- 


planations. 





Uniucry Dars.—Amongat the 
says Lutfullah, there are six days in every lunar 
month which are considered unlucky; to find out 
these, count on the tips of the fingers, beginning 
from the little @nger to the thumb, and repeating 
the same for the thirty days, and those that come 
on the middle finger are avoided; they are the 
3rd, 8th, 13th, 18th, 23rd, and 38th. 


All children come into the world in the 
same imploring helplessness, with the 
same general organization and wants, and 
demanding either from the newly- 
awakened mother’s love, or from the 
memory of motherly feeling in the nurse, 
er the common appeals of humanity in 
those who undertake the earliest duties of 
sn infant, the same assistance and protec- 
tion, and the same fostering care. 

THE INFANT. 

We have already described the pheno- 

mena produced on the new-born child by 
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the contact of air, which, after a succession 
of muscular twitohin 


with voice, and heralds its advent by a 
Joud but brief succession of cries. But 


though this is the general rule, it some- 
times happens (from causes it is unneces- 
sary here to explain) that the infant does 
not cry, or give utterance to any audible 
sounds, or if it does, they are so faint as 
scarcely to be distinguished as human 
accents, plainly indicating that life, as 


yet, to the new visitor, is neither a boon | 


nor a blessing. 
As soon as this state of things is disco- 
vered, the child should be turned on its 


right side, and the whole length of the | 


spine, from the head downwards, rubbed 
with all the fingers of the right hand, 
sharply and quickly, without intermission, 


till the quick action has not only evoked | 


heat, but electricity in the part, and till 


the loud and sharp cries of the child have | 
thoroughly expanded the lungs, and satis- . 
factorily established its life. The operation | 
will seldom require above a minute to’ 
effect, and less frequently demands a repe- . 
, flannel. 


tition. If there is brandy at hand, the 


fingers before rubbing may be dipped into | 


that, or any other spirit. 


There is another condition of what we | 


becomes endowed | free 
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of the mucus that might interfere with the 
of air. 

While in the bath, the friction along the 
spine is to be continued, and if the lungs 
still remain unexpanded, while one person 
retains the child in an inclined position in 
the water, another should insert the pi 
of a small pair of bellows into one nostril, 
and while the mouth is closed and the other 
nostril compressed on the pipe with the 
hand of the assistant, the lungs are to be 
slowly inflated by steady puffs of air from 
the bellows, the hand being removed from 
the mouth and nose after each inflation, 
and placed on the pit of the stomach, and, 
by a steady pressure, expelling it out again 
by the mouth. This process is to be con- 
tinued, steadily inflating and expelling the 


‘air from the lungs, till, with a sort of tre- 


mulous leap, Nature takes up the process, 
and the infunt begins to gasp, and finally 
to cry, at first low and faint, but with 
every enguiph of air increasing in length 
and strength of volume, when it is to be 
removed from the water, and instantly 
wrapped (all but the face and mouth) in a 
Sometimes, however, all these 
means will fail in effecting an utterance 
from the child, which will lia with livid 
lips and a flaccid body, every few minutes 


may call “mute births,” where the child: opening its mouth with a short gasping 
only makes short, ineffectual gasps, and! pant, and then subsiding into a state of 
those at intervals of a minute or two apart, , pulseless inaction, lingering probably some 
when the lips, eyelids, and fingers become ; hours, till the spasmodic pants growing 
of a deep purple or slate colour, sometimes | further apart, it ceases to exist. 


lialf the body remaining white, while the , 
other half, which was at first swarthy, | 
deepens to a livid hue. This condition of | 
the infant is owing to the valve between 
the two tides of the heart remaining open, | 
and allowing the unvitalised, venous blood ; 
to enter the artcries and get into the circu- 
lation. 

The object in this case, as in the. 
previous one, is to dilate the lungs as: 
quickly as possible, so that, by the sudden | 
effect of a vigorous inspiration, the valve 
may be firmly closed, and the impure 
blood, losing this means of egress, be sent 
directly tu the lungs. The same treatment 
is therefore necessary as in the previous 
case, with the addition, if the friction along 
the spine has failed, of a warm bath, at a 
temperature of sbout opty. degrees, in| 
which the child is to be plunged up to the | 
neck, first cleansing the mou 





| Will frequent] 
and nostrils | 


The time that this state of negative 
vitality will linger in tho frame of an infant 
is remarkable; and even when all the pre- 
vious operations, though long-continued, 
have proved ineffectual, the child will often 
rally from the simplest of means—the 
application of dry heat. When removed 
from the bath place three or four hot bricks 
or tiles on the hearth, and lay the child, 
loosely folded in a flannel, on its hack along 
them, taking care that there is but one fold 
of flannel between the spine and heated 
bricks or tiles. When neither of these 
articles can be procured, put a few clear 
pieces of red chide in n warming-pan, and 
extend the child in the same manner alon 
the closed lid. As the heat gradually 
fuses itself over the spinal marrow, the 
child that was dying, or seemingly dead, 


ve a sudden and Sin, ein 
a another minute by a long 


cry, succeed 


AOU... sBURD ADVIUS £U MUIBBES, 
and vigorous peal, making i ag volume | did so that it might actas a wakeful sentry 
and force, for the previous delay, and in- | over the lungs, as a a of 
stantly that organ, that, when rend feeble by 
disease or oppressed by affliction, the voice, 


nfirming ite existence by every 

effort in its nature. 
either by the hilarity of singing, or by the 
sobs an 


ali 





With these two exceptions—restored by 


the means we have pointed out to the 
functions of life—we will proceed to the 
consideration of the child “HEALTHILY 
BORN.” And here the first thing that meets | 


sighs of weeping might act ass 
means of expanding and stimulating their 
slaggish function, or, by the spasmodic 
pants accompanying grief, unload them 


us on the threshold of inquiry, and what; when oppressed by anxiety. Hence we 
is often between mother and nurse not only | consider the voice or cry in childhood asa 
a vexed question, but one of vexatious! wise provision of Nature to enlarge and 
import, is the crying of the child, the! keepin health so vital an organization as 
mother, in her natural anxiety, maintaining that of the lungs. When the period of 
thet her infant must be tll to cause it to cry . infancy has passed, and the child is able 


so much or so often, and the nurse insisting to make known its pains and pleasures by 


that all children cry, and that nothing is 
the matter with it, and that crying does 
them good, and is an especial benefit 
to infancy. The anxious and unfamiliar 
mother, though not convinced by these 
abstract sayings, of the truth and wisdom 
of the explanation, takes both for granted ; 
and giving the nurse credit for more know- 
ledge and experience on this head than she 
can have, contentedly resigns herself to 
the infliction, as a thing necessary to be 
endured for the good of the baby, but 
thinking it, at the same time, an extra- 
ordinary instance of the imperfectibility of 


nature as regards the human infant; for ' 


her mind wanders to what she has observed 
in her childhood with puppies and kittens, 
who, except when rudely torn from their 
nurse, seldom give utterance to any com- 


_ the new faculty of speech, crying, except 
for thwarted wishes or suffering, ceases 
entirely, but only to be succeeded by 8 
‘curiosity that prompts perpetual talking, 
alternating with shouts, laughter, and 
those extraordinary and involuntary gut- 

tural noises that children so frequently 
‘make in the exuberance of their animal 
“spirits, but which we have no doubt they 
are urged to do from some instinctive motive 
of health. After a time, hardy games, run- 
ning. leaping, &c., supersede the necessity 
for the voice as a stimulant to the lungs, and 
we do not find it again resorted to till, as 
a musical recreation, it becomes an accom- 
‘plishment or an art, adding better than 
: medicine to the health of the body, and 
‘materially niding the prolongation of life: 
' for it isa well-known fact that, unless cut 


‘ 


plaining. off by indiscretion, all those persons who 
Asthis is a subject on which we shall he | exercise the lungs lurgely live to great, and 
expected to express a definite opinion, we : often very great, ages—such as public 
must, in the first case, observe that the! singers, actors, and clergymen. 
assertion of the nurse is, to a certain extent,; Such being our opinion, we undoubtedly 
perfectly true; but as she is generally ; believe that crying, to a certain extent, is 
unable to give a reason for a fact which she | not only conducive to health, but positively 
herself’ has probably received without | necessary to the full development and 
explanation from some medical authority,’ physical economy of the infant's being. 
we will endeavour, with the reader's per-' But though holding this opinion, we are 
mission, to elucidate the matter for her.! far from believing that a child does not 
It is quite evident that for some consider- ! very often cry from pain, thirst, want of 
able time after birth the child's cry is more ' food, and attention to its personal comfort ; 
au effort subservient to the function of but there is as mnch difference in the tone 
respiration than a mere means of making , and expression of a child's cry as in the 
known its wants. Nature has evidently | notes of an adult's voice, and the mother’s 
endowed man with voice for more than the | ear will not be long in discriminating be- 
one purpose of aiding the organs of speech, | tween the sharp, peevish whine of irrita- 
to enable him to communicate his ideas and | tion and fever, and the louder, intermitting 
express his wishes. Our belief is, that the | cry that characterizes the want of warmth 
Great Benefactor, in gifting man with voice, | and sleep. All these shades of expression 


div Bak. on MW Y. 2 ee 


eee Ee 
in the child’s inarticulate voice all nurses | of putting themselves sympathetically in 
should understand, and every mother will | communication with their child, by at once 
soon teach herself to interpret with an | learning the human lesson, as a delightful 
accuracy equal to language. task. 

There is no part of a woman's duty to} Of the nurse, and her ways, we shal] 
her child that a young mother should 20 | have occasion hereafter to speak more fully; 
soon make it her business to study as the | but we cannot conclude this article without 
voice of her infant and the language con- | most strenuously warning all mothers on 
veyed in its cry. The study is neither | so account to allow the auree to sleep with 
hard nor difficult ; a close attention to its | the baby, never herself to lay down with it 
tone, and the expression ‘of the baby's| by her side for a night's rest, never to let 
features, are the two most important points | it sleep in the parents’ bed, aud on no ac- 
dememiing attention. The key to both | count keep it longer than absolutely neces- 
the saother will find in her own heart, and | sary confined in an atmosphere breathed 
thw knowledge of her success in the oom- | in by many adults. 
fort and smile of her infant. We have two| The amount of oxygen required by an 
Teasons—both strong ones—for urging on | infant is so large, and the quantity con- 
mothers the imperative necessity of early | sumed by mid-life and age, and the pro- 
making themselves acquainted with the | portion of carbonic acid thrown off from 
nature and wants of their child: the | both, so considerable, that an infant breath- 
Frgst, that when left to the entire re- | ing the same air cannot posiniyeery on 
sponsibility of the baby, after the depar-| its healthy existence while deriving its 
ture of the nurse, she may be able to under- | vitality from 90 corrupted a medium. This 
take her new duties with infinitely more | objection, always in force, is still more objeo- 
confidence than if left to her own resources | tionable at night time, when doors 
and mother’s instinct, without a clue to | windows are closed, and amounts to a con- 
guide her through the mysteries of those | dition of poison, when placed between two 
calls that vibrate through every nerve of | adults in sleep, and shut in by bed curtains, 
her nature; and, SECONDLY, that she may | and when in addition to the impurities ex- 
be able to guard her child from the ne-|pired from the lungs, we remember, in 
faxious practices of unprincipled nurses, | quiescence and sleep, how large a portion 
who, while calming the mother’s mind | is given off from the skin. 
with false statements as to the character of 
the baby’s cries, rather than lose their rest, 
or devote that time which would remove| THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 
the cause of suffering—administer, behind INDIA, 
the curtains, those deadly narcotics that,; THe religion that influences the con- 
while stupifying nature into sleep, ensures | dition of four hundred millions of human 
for herself a night of many unbroken |beinga—that is to say, one-third of the 
hours. Such nurses as have not the hardi- | whole human race—must necessarily ex- 
hood to dose their infant charges, are often | cite in our minds the liveliest curiosity, 
‘rife with other schemes to still that con- | and demands our deepest attention. Un- 
stant and reproachful cry; the most fre- ; fortunately, however, notwithstanding the 
quent means employed for this purpose is | labours of our learned countrymen, the 
giving it something to suck—something ; subject of India’s belief is still shrouded in 
easily hid from the mother—or, when that , great obscurity; and the mind grows 
is impossible, under the plea of keeping it | wearied and perplexed in the vain effort to 
warm, the nurse covers it in her lap with a | unravel and comprehend the mysteries of 
shawl, and, under this blind, surreptitiously | Hindoo mythology—for it is certain, as 
inserts a finger between the parched lips, | Mills remarks, that while the annals of 
that possibly moan for drink; and, under | cvery other nation become more distinct as 
this inhuman cheat and delusion, the in-| they approack a modern date, those of 
fant is pacitied, till Natare, baulked of its | India, on the contrary, become darker and 

8, drops into a troubled sleep. These | more imperfect. 
are two of our reasons for impressing upon| One fact, however, scems pretty certein 
mothers the early, the ssmedsale necessity | —namely, that the religion of the Hindoos 
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is, strictly speaking, Monotheism—that is, 
they worship but one God; but the re- 
pe a doctrines of the Hiudoos (like all 
other nations whose scriptures are in a 
hidden tongue) may be divided into ezoteric 
and esoter:c—the first preached to the 
vulgar, the second known only to a select 
few—so that, while the Brahmins possess 
a considerable portion of physical and 
moral traths, the Hindoos i arog d have 
sunk into the grossest idolatry and the 
most irrational superstition. 

The whole of Indian theology is found 
in their sacred books, called the “ Vedas,” 
which are four in number; and to show 
that these books setae some sublime 
doctrines respecting the nature of the Deity, 
and that they distinctly recognize the exist- 
ence of one supreme and invisible author 
and ruler of the universe, we will give a 


short passage (translated by Sir W. Jones) | la 


from al of a “* Vedas :”—~ 

“Let us adore the supremacy of that 
divine sun, the Godhead, whe illuminates 
all, who creates all—from whom all pro- 
ceed, to whom all must retern—whoem we 
invoke to direct our waderstandings aright 
in our progress towards his boly seat. 

‘What the sun and light are to this 
visible world, that are the supreme Good 
and ‘l'ruth to the intellectual and invisible 
universe ; and as our corporeal eyes have 
x distinct perception of objects enlightened 
by the sun, thus our souls acquire certain 
knowledge by meditating on the light of 
truth which emanates from the Being of 
Beings; that, alone, is the light by which 
our minds can be directed in the path to 
beatitude. 

* Without hand or foot, he runs rapidly, 
and grasps firmly ; without eyes, he sees ; 
without cara, he hears all ; he knows what- 
ever can be known, but there is none who 
knows hin—Him, the wise call the great 
supreme pervading spirit.” 

The Supreme mind, according to the 
Brahmins, displays its energy in the three 
grand operations of creating, preserving, 
and destroying; and these three powers 
are separately embodied in Brahma, Vishnu, 
aad Siva, whose names, according to the 
philosophers, express only attributes of 

ove Supreme mind; but, as might natu- 
rally have been expected, the popular theo- 
logy views them as distinct persons, with 
visible, human, aud fantastic forme, mixing 


119 
with mortals, committing extravagaut and 
often scandalous actions, and op- 


pressed by inferior deities, giants, and even 
by men. 

Brahma holds the pre-eminence; but 
neither are temples erected to him, sacri- 
fices offered, nor festivals celebrated in bis 
honour. He gives name to the great caste 
of the Brahmins, or priests, but no sects 
derive from him their appellation, or espe- 
cially devote their lives to his service. 

Vishnu, the preserver, figures more 
largely, and his descent upon the earth in 
various forms furnishes the most fertile 
theme of Hindoo legend and poetry ; while 
Siva, the destroyer, is represented as pass- 
ing through an equal variety of adventures, 
and is peculiarly revered in the mountain 
territory, and described as throned in the 
most inaccessible precipices of the Hima- 


as. 
T he syllable “‘Om” intends, or stands 
for, every deity; it belongs alike to him 
who dwells in the supreme abode, and per- 
tains to God, to the superin aoe soul, 
and all the other deities are to be 
ions of him; so that, starting with the 
idea that the the universe, the ele- 
ments, and created beings, were but 
emanations from the Great One (in whom, 
when they shall have sported for awhile, 
like shadows upon this world, they will 
again be absorbed aad lost), they stranded, 
at last, by asking where is the impiety of 
setting up the water, the fire, the air, the 
earth, as objects of worship ?—and, matter 
being considered by the Hindoos, as well 
as by the Pagans of the West, as eternal, 
and as an emanation from God, was wor- 
shipped accordingly, and the sun—ever 
regarded by ail ancient nations as the great 
pervading soul of the universe—vindicates 
to itself the most distinguished place. 
The Brahmin worhips the sun standing 
on one foot, resting the other against his 
ancle or heel, and in this posture, with his 
face towards the east, and holding his 
hand open before him in a hollow form, he 
pronounces audibly a long prayer. The 
worship of this god is celebrated at sunrise 
in the month of yadoaes Those persons 
who adopt this god as their guardian deity 
are called Sauras. They never eat’ ontil 
they have worshipped the sun, and finst 
when he is covered with clonds. A 
the numerous appellations of this god are, 
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“the gem of the sky,” “the saviour,” 


“ the Jord of the stars,” and “the friend.” 

Besides the sun, all the other heavenly 
bodies are worshipped—the planets, con- 
stellations, signs of the zodiac, the stars in 
general, but particularly Canopus, which 
they call “the sage.” The destinies of 
mortals are supposed by the Hindoos to be 
regulated by the influence of the stars. 
Those amongst them who happen to be 
born ander what they consider an evil 
planet, are often filled with melancholy, 


OF THE WORLD. 


and abandon themselves to despeir, re- 
garding it as useless to watch over an 
existence connected with such fatal omens, 

The gifts accompanying the worship of 
the different planets are various: at that 
of the sun a milch cow is offered; of the 
moon, a shell; of Mars, bull; of Mer- 
cury, @ morsel of gold; of Jupiter, # piece 
of black cloth; of Venus, a horse; of 
Saturn, a black cow; of Rahn, a piece of 
iron; and of Ketu, a goat. The officiating 
Brahmin puts on garments of divers colours, 





TEMPLE OF 


and offers up different kinds of flowers, as 
he p ar from the worship of one planet , 
to of another. 


To these deities must be added Tudra, 
“the god with 2 thousand eyes,” in whose 
honour there is an annual celebration on 
the 14th of the lunar month Bhadra, and 
is accompanied by music, singing, and 
dancing; the greater number of the de- 
votees being women. Fourteen kinds of 
fruit are offered to the god, and a few 
blades of durva are bound round the 
right arm of the male, and the left of the 
female worshippers. 

We have already stated that the worship 
of Brahma has fallen into decay, though 
the Brahmins in their devotions repeat an 
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incantation containing a description of his 
image, and, as an act of worship, present 
him with a single flower. An annual 
festival is celebrated in his honour at the 
full of the moon, on which occasion an 
earthen image of the god, with Siva on his 
right hand, and Vishnu on bis left, is wor- 
shipped with songs, dances, and music; and 
on the morrow the threo gods are thrown 
together into the Ganges. Upon the 
decaying ruins of the worship of Brahma 
two sects seem to have sprung up in India 
—the one composed of the worshippers of 
Siva, the other of those of Vishnu—the 
worship of the former being more widely 
extended than that of any other god, thus 
verifying the remark of Southey, that men 
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ease BBLIGIVIio UF sam -. Vell, 


lel 


in religious matters are more easily go- | peared in India, who laboured, and not 


verned by fear than by love. 

Siva is represcnted in various ways ; 
sometimes as a silver-coloured man, with 
five faces, and in cuch face three eyes; he 
is clothed in a garment of tiger-skin, and 
is seated upon a lotos; sometimes he has 
the figure of a half-moon on his forelead, 


without success, to reform the 

superstitions and destroy the influence of 
the Brahmins and the system of castes ; 
but the learned adherents of the Brahmini- 
cal religion did not remain silent specta- 
tors of what they deemed the triamph of 
atheism, and at length, about the sixth 


riding upon a bull, naked, and covered with | century of our era, an exterminatory per- 
ashes, his eyes inflamed with intoxicating | secution of the Buddhists began, and the 
drugs; in one of his hands he carries a | Hindoos, being delivered from the austere 
horn, in the other a drum. ‘system of Buddha, were not content with 

Another form of Siva is the Lingam, a | their celestial gods, or heroes, but extended 


smooth, black stone, almost in the shape of | their adoration to various living individuals, 
x sugar-loaf, with a rude representation of 
the Yoni projecting from its base. 

Innumerable temples have been erected 
to his honour in Hindostan. 

The worship of Vishnu succeeded the 
worship of Siva. His followers are in- 
ferior in number, and are divided into 
several sects, each of which has its secrets, 
sacrifices, and particular signs. He is called 
‘the preserver of all things,” and has 
been oblized, according to mythology, 
to assume different forms, which they call 
avatars. The various shapes or avatars, or 
metamorphoses through which he has 
passed, are the fish, the tortoise, the bull, 
the man-lion, the dwarf, the two Kamas, 
Krishna, Buddha, and Kalki—nine of these 
are suid to be passed, the tenth is still 
expected. 

Stone images of Vishnu are made for 
sale, and worshipped in the houses of those 
who have chosen him for their guardian 
deity. There are no public festivals in 


lhonour of this god; yet he is worshipped | 


at the offering of a burnt sacrifice, at the 


times when the “five gods are worship- 
ped ;” and the offerings presented to hin 
are fruit, flowers, clarified butter, sweet- . 


meats, cloths, and ornaments. He is 
revered as the household god, and is wor- 
shipped when a person enters a new house, 
or at any other time, to procure the re- 
moval of family misfortunes. 


These three gods form the Hindoo trium- _ 


virate, which is acknowledged and adored 
by the majority of Hindoos, who pay 
undivided worship to the triad, although 
certain castes attach themselves in a par- 
ticular manner to the sect of Siva or 
Vishnu. 

About a thousand years before the 


Christian era, an extraordinary man ap- 


especially the priests and their daughters 
under eight years of age, who were wor- 
shipped as forms of the goddess Bhavain, 
with offerings of flowers, paint, water, 
garlands, and incense. 
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At certain seasons of the year, the 
-Brabmin is worshipped by his wife. The 
‘wives of other Brahinins are likewise wor- 
shipped by other men, who, when they 
happen to be aftluent, sometimes invite a 
j hundred of these ladies to their houses, 
(and, having repeated hymns of prayer and 
| praise before them, conclude the 
i with costly offerings. Verily, there would 


™m 
‘geem to be worse things im this world than 
to be a Brabmin’s wife. 

The worship of animals, as symbols of 
certain gods, has, from remote ages, pre- 
vailed in Asin. Bhavain is represented, 
not only by little girls, but also by cows. 
while the bull is supposed to be an incarna- 
tion of the son) of Brahmin. 

The celebrated bull of black granite at 
Tanjore measures 16ft. 2in. in length by 
12. Gin. in height. The pagoda in which 
it stands is reckoned the finest specimen 
of the pyramidal temple in India. 

e monkey-god is regarded os an 
avatar of Siva, and Vishnuisadored underthe 
form of a fish; while serpents, as symbols 
of the destructive principle. sre soothed 
with sacred rites. Various trees are wor- 
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our artist, known as the temple of Mlephanta, 
is, perhaps, 2 more surprising Monument of 
human skill and perseverance. 

Four rows of massive columns cut out of 
the solid rock, uniform in their order, and 
placed at regular distances, forin the mag- 
nificont avenues from the principal entrance 
to the grand idol, which terminates the 
middle vista, the general effect being 
heightened by the blueness of the light, or 
rather gloom peculiar to the situntion. The 
central image is composed of three colcssa! 
heads, reaching nearly from the floor to the 
roof, a height of fifteen feet. It was in one 
of these deserted temples that o foraging 
party discovered Havelock and his little 
band singing and giving thanks on their 


| victory to the God of battles, after one of 


shipped. particularly by the women (as | those desperate struggles in which our army 


forms of particular gods), who regard it as | has so lately been 


& great merit to water their roots during 
the hot months; while all tribes and 
classes pay aderation to the Ganges, and 
there is not in hexwen or earth a more 
cased. name to thie superstitious people 
then Ganga. Ss waters are said to de- 
somd from above, asd to purify from 
q@eery stain the man who s in 
them a thovengh ablutien; and even to die 
on. banks malstened by ite stream is deemed 
a sure se. te heaven ; there, in pre- 
ference to alt other places, they bathe and 
offer up to the gods their vows and prayers, 
while garlands of flowers are suspended 
across the stream, even where it is very 
wide. At a certain signal thousands of 
these deluded devotees plunge into its 
waters, while others are seen tending, with 
the deepest solieitude, a dying relation. 
asing the water and the clay as the last 
preparation for the next of existence. 
The ashes of the dead are thrown into its 
stream, while hundreds of pilgrims carry 
away on their shoulders, in pans. the 
waters of the deified Ganges to their dis- 
tant homes. 

India, like Italy, is a paradise for priests, 
and there is, perhaps, no country in the 
world in which so many temples and holy 
edifices cre to be found as there. 

The Brahmins exhibit remarkable taste 


and judgment in selecting the site of their | 


sacred buildings. 
Sadri Pass is one of the largest edi- 


fives in the world, and cost upwards of a | 
qillion sterling ; but that now executed by | 


1own actions; 
teristic scvne, 


One standing in the tnto his mind what he wae doing on a 
| He sweeps up tic shavings he had made, sete fre 


What will be 
the effect of this y convulsion and 
upheaving in India, it is impossible to 
fosesee ; that there remains yet very much 
to conquer in the highest sense of the word 
is quite certain; that our conduct as 
professors of" ianity has been cowardly 
in the extreme cannot be denied; that the 
Gospel is committed into omr hands as 
stewards of its mysteries is | true ; 
and woe will be to us, indeed, if we preach 
not to those perishing millions the 
Peace. 7 traditional aap tiated 
indoo is rapidly ing away, 
re ee 
moles,and unless we step in, present, 
press home upon their consciences the 
doctrines, precepts, and example of a pure 
religion, we shall find them soon without n 
creed, without a faith; and the last state 
of’ these people will be infinitely worse than 
the first, for, in their fury, they will dash 
themselves against the desolate rocks of 
infidelity. M. 8. R. 


Tax GoLpEN Ru.r.—The same hard measure 
which St. Olaf meted to others he applied to his 

witness that curtonsly cberar- 
when, sitting in his high seat at 
table, lost in thought, he begins unconsciously to 
cut splinters from a piece of fir wood whieh he 
held in his hand. The table.servant, seeing what 
the King was ubout, says to him (mark the re- 
spectiul periphrasis), “Jt ie Monday, sire, to- 
morrow.” The King looks at him, and it came 


to them, and lets them burn on his naked hand; 
showing thereby that he wuuld hold fast by God's 
law, and not trespass without 
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Cookery, Pickling, and Preserbing. 


PRETTY SUPPER DISHES. 

CREME A LA Mope.—Put half a 
sugar into your glass or china » with two 
ood sized glasses of white wie, the peel and 
ulce of one large lemon, @& two small ones. 


Dissolve an ounce of isingiass fe half a pint of 


water, strain it hot upon the abewe, and, by de. 
grees, add a pint and a half ef cream; stir 
till cold. Jt will keep three er it Is 
best made the day before yeu want %. 
quautity makes @ 
pretty turned out 
with custard 


; 


Apr_r Jam.—Peel 9. 
mind they are all 
them very thin. 
in a saucepan of water, 
quite tender. Fat a pound and 


moist sugar te every twe your fruit; 


and to the same quantity put the rind of two 
lemons 


ee 


: n 

a @ pint of water, the 

orange out very thin, a little donamen, 

ounces of leaf sugar. Whem the isingiass is dis- 
solved, squeeze either two Seville oranges or two 
lemsena, with sefficient China oranges te make a 
ptat of jules; mix all together and strain. Set it 
iu @ cool place for half an hour, then pour gently 
into another basin free from the iment, and 
then put into a mould. When wanted for ase dip 
the into warm water, and the jelly will 
turn out. A few grains of saffron adds much to 
its uppcarance. This makes a very pretty dish 





for a supper ; it should be garnished with alternate | 


alices of oranges and lemons. If required tor 
jelly glasscs, it must be left in the basin till quite 
cold and stiff, and then cut out. 

AN KXCALLENT Recgrpr yor MAKING GoosK- 
BERRY FooLt.—Put three pints of 
into a saucepan, with a very little water, onl 
just sufficient to prevent their burning, and bo 
till quite tender. a alanaer 
swovten to your taste, then leave it to 
Beat an on a and mix 
tobliz, and boil, stiering 
and then add kt 


aad 
get cool, 


Er 


expenaive, 


Aas 


JAUMANGE.—Dissolve two ounces of in 
a pint and s half of water, cut into it the rind of 
two lemons; strain; then add the yolks of four 
egye well beaten. Let it have one boil up, and 
them put im the juice of two good sized lemons. 


of white {| Sweetem to your taste, and if you want ita very 


deep eobour,, add a little saffron. 
j col 4 them put into the mould or glasses. 
| This makes a very pretty, very nice, and very 


—— Gish for a sapper. 
Ine SeLLy.—Tes quast of white wine put a 


pound of Inmap sugar, which ts first reduced to a 

am ounce and a half of isinglass 
water; strain it aad mix while warm, 
also warm. When it is nearly 
wine inte i, stirring it well, and for 
Pour tuto your mould, or 
next dey into jelly 
added gives it 2 
This ts a mast delicious 


Stir till nearly 


woo 
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warm, and atere them in ‘# very @y a 
goon as they are cold, 

ManmaLabg Puppsyc.—Halfs pound ef bread — 
crumbs, half a pound of suct, six ounces af white 
sugar (brown will do), four ounces of manmeaiad 
and four eggs. Mix all well together. Butter 2 
mould, and ernament it with muscateile; pour 
in the mixture and boil two hours. Serve with 
marmalade sauce (wine sance, with a little 
marmalade mixed). This is a most delicious 
; pudding. 

A Crear Prearerve.—Three pounds ob sppiots 
three pounds of pears, three pounds of plums, 
cut in small pieces, stoned and cored, and three 
pounds of luaf sugar. Boil for thirty minutes. 

Potato CHEESECAKES.—One pound of mashed 
potatoca, quatter of a pound of currants, quarter 
of a pound of butter and sugar, and four eggs; 
mix well. Bake in tins lined with peate, 

Manwa-KROUP PuppiING.—To three tablespoon- 
fala of manna-kroup and a dozen almonds 
pounded, add a pint of milk; thensteepit. When 
Dearly cold, add sugar to the taste, and Shree 
egxe well beaten; when all is well mixed, put in 
a diah, and bake in a quick oven balf an hour. 


as | This is a beautiful pudding, without mech ex- 


pemse. 
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THE FASHIONS 
aND 


PRACTICAL DRESS INSTRUCTOR. 
Ock illustration represents a style of dreas- | tight, but continued down in ts instead of the 


body extremely becoming to the figure. It is! basque. The pecullarity of the style consists in 
made in any summer ailk, either plain or in sume | the arrangement of the body, which {sa novelty 
of the neat little rayons or checks now so much partaking of the nature of the berthe, which & 
in favour in Encland as in F rance, from whence | now much worn, and of the trimming, com: 

¥ TOE ame a hele frilind br thy 
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shoulder and brought down toa point in the front, 
is carried down to a slimilar t, plain, behind. 


Four rows of narrow black velvet are laid on the 
body close to this trimming, while at its lower 
edge they arc placed upon it. In each case a 


handsome lace hangs from the lowest row. The | lace 


sleeve is also the latest fashion. The wide, turned- 
up gauntlet has an air of distinction. The four 
rows of velvet and the lace are made to match the 
other parts of the body, being also carried round 
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sleeve, which is made with a double puffing at the 


top. 

Bonnets are the most fashionable in Belgian 
straw or rice straw. These are bound with 
colonred velvet, and trimmed with black and white 
, Cerine-coloured velvet is the highest style. 
The trimming at the sides consists of large clusters 
of berries; the purple yrape is one of the most 
approved. Large red berries, with a rich foliage 
of green leaves, are in great favour. Cherries 


the points which fall over the skirt. A row of'| only are excepted, as these have had their day, 





black ornamental tassels, with a button at the top 
of each, is este up the front, one of the same 
being attach 

The ekirt is made double, the upper one being 
trimmed to match the body. 


Adaptation of dress to the extreme heat of the 
weather is one of the rational exercises of the 
powerful will of Fashion. Thus we may notice 
one of the prettiest styles of the season in the 


ed to cach of the points of the body. | 
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material known in Paria as mousselines a pois, or, | 
as they are simply called in England, spotted | muslin, in other cases in clear white, all being 


musiins. These are all of clear white muslin, 
the spots nut belng printed but embroidered in 
various colours. Pink, blue, green, lilac, brown, 
and cerise are the most approved. The skirts are 
made with two decp flounces, with an esvalloped 
edge worked in the same colour as the apots, 
Here we may notice that three founces are much 
leas in request than the dresses made with two. 
The bodies are made with a berthe, which is 
ornamented at the edge with the same escallop as 
the floances; this berthe falls over the top of the 


which fs now over. Flowers are reserved for the 
light dreas-bonnets. Thesc are made in traus- 
parent Paris net shapes, in puffings. One of the 
prettiest of these is formed of three rows of puff- 
ings, the separations being defined by three lincs 
of small delicate flowers, such as myrtleor forget- 
me-not. Round the front is carried a longer 
trimming of the same, as well as continuing over 
the curtain. This is avery elegant dress-bonnet. 

The acarf appears to have superseded all other 
forms of out-door apparel, both on acconnt of its 
own simple elegance and its adaptation to the heat 
of the weather, These are very generally of the 
same matcrial as the dress when in coloured 





fastened down in the middle of the back with a 
bow to harmonize with the prevailing tone of the 
dreas. The other, the Capuchon Mantelet, is 
made of black silk. It is made to fit by being 
joined over the shoulders. In front the enda are 
square; behind, it reaches to the waist, and is 
there finished by a lace sufficiently deep to hang 
in the same line with the ends in front, 80 aa tu 
complete the circle. This lace reacheato the arm, 
which i¢ is intended to cover, but does not go 
further. It ought not to be much leas than hal! 
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DIAGRAM OF DRESS BODY. 


a yard in width. This article of drees has always | acceptable to the numeross subscribers to this 

a hood, which is finished with a large bow behind | journal, It is casily made, but bas a striking atr 
as well as another to match at the fastening in | of style when worn. The front ts a plait of 

front. in cerisc-coloured ribbon. Before commencing to 

_ RIBBON HEAD-DREBSS plait the ribbon, each piece should be folded down 

We give a very elegant little head-dress, just | the centre, and a narrow strip of stiff net lsid 

received from Paris, which we think will be very | within. This gives the necessary firmness to the 


THE WORK-TABLE.—THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


bandeau. The back is formed of three rows of 
ribbon, quilled at one edge, two of the quilied 
rows being turned upwards and one down; under 
this last «a large bow with teag ends is fastened, 
hanging down from the centre of the hair behind. 
We strongly recommend this head-dress to the 
Notice of our lady readers. 


GLOVES. 
Mewy iadics are now wearing the Swedish, 


whioh are recommended by their softness and | j; upon paper, 80 


pliancy. 





THE WORK-TABLE. 
EDITED BY MADEMOIBELLE Roce. 

Oor necdiework illustration represents one of 
the newest and pretisest arrangements in fancy 
embroidery which has lately appeared on the 
Continent. The present warm season renders a!! 
light materiuls pecullany desirable 
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JcLia.—Our correspondent will sce that her 
wishes have been fulfilled. We hope the appro- 
bation will be general. 

Svese.—We fally hope that the ilhestration 
given will prove exactly what is wished. 1¢ will 
be found beth fadtionable and elegant. ‘n reply 
to the last question, it is good and clraracterietie. 

Fi.en-—The most simple way to trace pattems 
upon maustin, &c., is to get « little powdered Blas 
and mix it with soap; then with a bit of rag rab 
as to colour the paper all ever 
on one side: after that is Gene, lay the colemred 
side upon the cambric, and your pattera ebove 
it, then with the end of a lead pencil, or a stout 
necdle, trace over the lines of your design, and 
you will have a clear tracing to work from. 
When the article is washed, the coloar icaves the 


| muslin entirely. 


A. D.—As cestume is surrounded by many 


| interesta, being elusely connected with manners 
for the dif. 23 well as maanefaectures, that of every aze de- 


4 


ferent purpeses of dress; it is therefore requisite ' 


serves attention. Weshall, therefore, have mach 


that the ornamental parts sould correspond. | Pleasure im Keeping the request of our corre- 
This work is lighter than avy other kind of em- | #pondent ia view. 


broidery, as it is chiefly composed of Jace in- 
sertion. It is very beautiful fur sleeves, caps, 
wc, and is easy of execution. In commencing, a 
pretty light lace insertion should be selected; 
thig must be tacked down at each edge on to a 
shest of paper at regular distances, avcurding to 


1 
| Nae.» sana en nae eanaaenyreretnat nara eae ore =o 


Chings Worth Rustoing. 


To CLEAN Enxise Victoninxrs. —-Take some 


our Dlastration; these rows must then ve crossed : four, rub in with a piece of flawnol, shake weil, 
with the samc iuscrtion, so as to leave vacant: and the fur will look quite sew again. 


squares, This part of the arrangemest mast be 


A Recrirt ror Parsee Wore. — Wash the 


txeouted with care, as the squares ongtit te be | parsnips clean, and cat the:n in slices the thick~ 
exactly the same size. The width of theineertion © ness of a penny; to one gallon of parsnips add 
sheaid be about half an inch. On the parts; two gallons of water, boil till the parsnips are soft, 
which cross each other, and which, of course, are’ then strain it off. Pat three pounds and 3 half of 
donble, a sprig or round spot is worked in well ' suarto the gallon; ent four lemons, boil them 
raised satin-sditch. This gives creat richness: in a little of the wine, and put them in while it is 
and strength to the werk. The vacant squares’) wurin; set it with a ttle yeast, the same as beer. 
have now to be Gilled in with any pretty lace-' Ler it stad a day or two befure you put it in the 
stitch in very time thread; tids gives the very ; cask to work. 
light and elegant appearance to the work, We A eceirr pon Powape.—Three onnces of 
can confidently recommend this very pretty: olive oil, three-quarters of a drachin of the oil of 
work both for its movelty and beauty. Two ' almonds, two drachms of palin oil, half aa onnee 
different cottons are required tour working it, Nou. ' of white wax, @ quarter of » pound of )ard, and 
14 of the beautiful Persian thread of Messrs. | three-quarters of a druchm ot the esserca of 
Walter Evans and Co., of the same maker's) bergamot. 
PerfectionnE cotton. The former for the dace: Kasrperry Wixk.—One quart of raspberries 
work, the other for the satin-stitch. , to every quart of Naot dhe Maes and es them 
stand two days; str aor, and to every 
ORNAMENTS FOR THE HAIR. gallon put three pounds of sagar; let it stand two 
Among our illustrations we have thonght If) months in a barrel, then botda, adding to ench 
destrable to give a very pretty ornament for the | bottle a tablespoonful of brandy. 
hatr, which any lady can make at her own work-| A PLEasaNT Daixx For Waau Weaturs.— 
table with the most trifling trouble and expense, | Into one pint and a half of fourpenny ale turn an 
and which we think wil] be generally acceptable. | effervesing bettle of ginger beer; the dranght 
To do this two sizes of the pearl beads are neces- | is refreshing and wholesome, as the ginger cor. 
sary, some small and delicate, with a few of | rects the action of the beer. It dues not dete. 
larger dimensions. The Aret are to be strung on ‘ riorate by standimg @ little, but, of course, is beag 
head wire, introducing a large one in the centre ; taken fresh. 
of each bow, and simply twisting the ends of the; To Make Nureatw BevaL To MaRTIKIQEn— 
Wire togother, so as to make it secure. Five of | Blanche aud slipe very thin three ounces of sant, 
these being thes prepared are to be put together, ! and the same of bitter almonds, put them inte 
and, being well secured, are to be fastened on a| two quarts of whiskey. In four days after, dis. 
bow ef tiack velvet, which is in its turn te be! solve forty ewaces of lump sugar in one quart of 
ittached to a good hair-pin. The centre is; water, edd teat and the thin cut rind of a lemen 
lugged with a bead of the larger size. | to the whiskey and almonds. Shalee & every dag 
ornagreats for the hair are worn ever! for three wecks, then strain & 
the forebead a little towards the left, and three; aud filter it through whited-brown paper. Of 
behind. They are very elegant, the pearl beads | course the longer it keeps, the stronyer and better 
coutrastipg gu extremely well with the velvet. it becomes. 
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THE LITTLE WHITE 
HOUSE. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 
: CHAP. L—THE VILLAGE DOCTOR. 
‘““Goop heavens! what is 
this ?’”’ exclaimed at the same 
time several persons who 
were assembled together in 
the dining-room of the Cha- 
teau de Burcy. 





The Countess de Moncar 
Las had just inherited, by the 
oe ” death of a very distant and 

ME ate not very much lamented re- 

lative, an old chateau, with 
which she was entirely unacquainted, although it was situated not more 
than fifteen leagues from her usual summer residence. Madame de 
Moncar, one of the most elegant, and almost one of.the prettiest women 
of Paris, had no particular affection for the country. Leaving the 
capital in June to return in October, she was accompanied to the 
Morvan by some of the lady companions of her winter pleasures, and 
some young gentlemen selected from among her most devoted partners 
in tho dance. 

Madame de Moncar was married to a man much older than herself, 
and who did not always give ber the protection of his presence. 

No. 5, Vor. VIL 
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Without taking too great advantage of} place. However, here are some fine trees, 
her liberty, she was a graceful coquette, | some huge rocks, and a roaring torrent: 
an elegant trifler, whom it required but| there is a certain beauty in all this, per- 
2 compliment, a civil word, the suecess of| haps; but it is too serious for me,” she con- 
an hour, to make perfectly happy, and! tinued, with a smile. ‘Let us go in and 
who was fond of inspiring love that | examine the interior.” 
she might always have on adorer at; ‘Yes, let us see if tho cook, who started 
her side, to pick up the flower which fell yesterday as an advance-guard, has arrived 
from her bouquet; and when some of her | more fortunately than we have done,” an- 
lofty connexions romonstrated seriously | swered her hungry companions. 
with her, she would reply — It was soon ascertained that an abun- 
“Why shonld I not laugh and take life! dant breakfast would be shortly ready, and 
gaily? It is a less dangerous course than} the interval was occupied in a ramble 
to remain in solitude, listening to the beat- | through the chateau. e old articles of 
ings of my own heart! Indeed, to speak : furniture enveloped in worn-out covers, the 
truly, I hardly know that I have a heart.” | arm-chairs with but three legs Ieft, the 
The fact is, that the Countess de Moncar! shaky tables, the discordant sounds of 2 
hardly knew herself what to think upon’ piano forgotten and left there some twenty 
this subject. The most important thing! years, furnished matter for a thousand 
for her was to leave this point in doubt all ; jest. Gaiety reappeared. 
her life; and she considered it prudent not; It was unanimously determined to laugh 
to give herself time to reflect upon the | at the inconvenience of everything. Be- 
matter. ‘sides, for this party of young and idle 
One delightful September morning she’ people, the day was a pic-nic kind of 
started with her guests for the unknown : event, almost an expedition of peril, the 
chateau, with the intention of spending the : originality of which was beginning to tell 
morning there. They took a cross road . upon the imagination. 
which was represented as being passable,: A fagot had been lighted in the great 
and as reducing the journey to twelve! fire-place in the parlour, but the gusts of 
leagues. This road proved to be as bad as'smoke which escaped in every direction 
possible: they lost their way in the woods, | had driven all the guests into the garden. 
and one carriage broke down; and, after; The appearance of this garden was singu- 
all, it was not until about midday that our | lar; the stone benches were covered with 
travellers, dving with fatigue, and by no: moas; the terrace walls, which had fullen 
means impressed by the picturesque beau- / in many places, hed left room between tlic 
ties of the route, reached the Chateau de: imperfectly-joined stones for numbcriess 
Burcy, the aspect of which promised but, wild plants, some of which grew up straight 
little compensation for what they had and lofty, while others crawled upon the 
undergone. ‘earth like flexible vines; the paths were 
It was a large building with blackened! covered with grass; the beds reserved for 
walls. In front of the entrance, a kitchen- | cultivated flowers had been invaded by 
garden, not at that time in cultivation, was! wild ones, which spring spontancously 
continued from terrace to terrace—for the ' wherever Heaven sends a drop of rain or a 
chateau was built upon the side of a wboded ' ray of sunshine; the white bindweed sur- 
hill, and had no level ground around it; rounded and choked the monthly roses; 
rocky mountains dominated it on every ‘ wild mulberries were interspersed with red 
side; and the trees, which sprung up from. currants; fern, sweet.scented mint, and 
between the rocks, were covered with dark thistles armed with threatening prickles, 
and gloomy foliage. The establishment: grew confusedly among a few forgotten 
appeared as deserted as its location was lijies. 
wild. Madame de Moncar stoed spell-; Thc moment that our travellers entered 
bound upon the threshold of her old chs-: the inclosure, thousands of creeping things, 
teau, ie be bod . . jalarmed at the unusual noise, escaped in 
“‘ This does not resemble much a party ; the grass, and the birds left their nests and 
of pleasure,” she said. “I feel almost dis-| flew fom branch to branch. ‘Ihe silence 
Posed to cry at the.sight of this desolate |. which. bad so long reigned in this quiet 
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spot gave place to the noise of voices and 
joyous bursts of laughter. The solitude 
was a mystery to all; to none was it sug- 
gestive of reflection. It was disturbed and 
profaned without respect. Each of the 
party had some episode to relate connected 
with the miost delightful evenings of the ; 
past winter. A muutual exchange was; 
made of flattering allusions, of expressive ' 
looks, of hidden compliments; in a word, | 
of those numberless nothings which make ; 
up the conversation of those who endea- | 
vour to please before they have acquired 
the right to be serious. 

The butler, after searching in vain through 
the galleries of the chateau for a bell, finally 
determined to notify the guests by calling 
from the garden-steps that breakfast was 
ready. ‘he smile with which he per- 
formed this duty indicated that, like his 
mistress, he resigned himself, for that day, 
to the absence of etiquette and the usual 
proprieties of the household. The guests 
rushed laughingly to table. They forgot 
the old chateau, the desert in which it was 
situated, and the gloom which surrounded 


del 


of politeness, we will act precisely as though 
he were not here ; besides, I do not imagine 
that he will be disposed to ptolong his visit.” 

At this moment the door of the dining- 
room opened, and Doctor Barnabé walked 
in. He was a little old man, very feeble 
and frail, but with a remarkably gentle and 
calm expression of countenance. His white 
hair was tied behind his head in a queue, 
after the olden fashion. There was a little 
powder on his temples and on his wrinkled 
forehead. ie wore a black coat, and 
breeches ornamented with steel buckles. 
On one of his arms hung a wadded surtout 
of snuff-coloured silk, in his other hand he 
carried a large cane and a hat. Every- 
thing about the village doctor's dress indi- 
cated that he had taken special pains that 
day with his toilet; but his black stock- 
ings and his coat were covered with splashes 
of mud, as if the poor old man had met 
with a fall into some ditch on the road-side. 
He stood still at the threshold of the door, 
surprised at the presence of so numerous a 
company. The traces of a slight embar- 
rassment appeared for a moment upon his 


it; all talked at the same time, and they | face; he then recovered himself, and bowed 
drank the health of the hostess, or rather | without speaking. At the entrance of this 
of the fairy whose single presence converted | singular figure the guests were seized with 
this ruinous old pile into an enchanted/a great desire to laugh, which they sup- 
castle. Suddenly every eye was turned | pressed more or less successfully. Madame 
towards the windows of the dining-room. | de Moncar alone, as mistress of the house, 
wus unwilling to be deficient in politeness, 
‘What is this ?” they asked. and kept her countenance. 
The object that attracted their attention: ‘Good heavens, doctor! have vou been 
was a little gig with large wheels, as high | upset ?” she asked. 
as its wickerwork body, which passed in; Doctor Barnabé, before answering, 
front of the chateau, and drew up at the, glanced at all the young faccs around 
door. It was drawn by a small grey horse, , him, and, notwithstanding his apparent 
whose eyes scetned to be threatened by the | simplicity, could not possibly avoid no- 


shafts, which pointed upwards at a con. ; 
siderable angle from the front of the j 
vehicle. ‘The hood was raised, so that 
nothing could be seen within except two 
arms covered with the sleeves of a blue | 
blouse, and a whip which tickled the grey 
horse’s ear. 

‘Good gracious, ladies!” exclaimed 
Madame de Moncar, “I forgot to inform 
you that I felt myself absolutely compelled 
to invite to our breakfast the village doc- 
tor, an old man who formerly rendered 
many services to the family of my relative, 
and whom I have met once or twice. Do 
not be afraid of our new guest; he is but 





little given to talking. After a few words | 


ticing the hilarity which his appearance 
occasioned. He answered quietly — 

‘‘T have not been upset. A poor wag- 
goner fell under the wheels of his cart; as 
I was passing by, I assisted him up.” 

Aud the doctor seated himself in the 
only empty chair at the table. He took 
his napkin, unfolded it, passed one end 
through the button-hole of his coat, and 
spread the rest over his breast and his lap. 

At this proceeding many of the guests 
smiled, mY something like stifled laughter 
broke the silence. This time the doctor 
did not even raise his eyes. Very likely 
he noticed nothing. . 

"Is there much sickness in the village?” 
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asked Madame de Moncar, while the 


newly-arrived guest was being served. 
‘Yes, madame, a good deal.” 


THE LITTLE WHITE HOUSE. 


One of the guests, with an affectation of 
seriousness, joined in the conversation. 
“Then, sir, in this healthy country, 


“\Igthe neighbourhood, then, unhealthy?” | people are ill all the year round ?” 


‘No, madame.” 


‘“‘ What, then, is the occasion of so much | the 


sickness ?” 


The doctor raised his little grey eyes to 
rson who addressed him, looked him 
in the face, hesitated, and seemed to be 


“The great heat during harvest-time, | either endeavouring to keep back or to find 
a reply. 


and the cold and dampness in winter.” 


Madame de Moncar kindly came to his 
rescue. 

‘ST know,” she said, “that you are here 
the providence of all that suffer.” 

““QOh, you are too good!” answered the 
old man. 

And he seemed to be entirely absorbed 
by a slice of pdté to which he had just 
helped himself. 

Decter Barnabé was then left to himself, 
and the conversation resumed its course. 

If the eyes of any present happened to 
fall accidentally upon the quiet old man, 
some slight sarcasm upon him was slipped 
into the conversation of the moment, and 





}was supposed to pass unnoticed by the 


subject of it. 

This was not because these young gen- 
tlemen and ladies were not habitually polite 
and good-natured; but that day, the jour- 
ney, the excitement of the brenkfast, their 
meeting, and the laughter which had com- 
menced with the events of the day, had all 
combined to produce an unreasonable 
gaiety—a communicative spirit of raillery 
which rendered them merciless to the 
victim with which chance provided them. 
The doctor appeared to be eating uncon- 
cernedly, without raising his eyes, listening, 
or speaking; they took him to be both 
deaf and dumb, and proceeded to finish 
their breakfast without restraint. 

When they arose from table, Dr. Bar- 
nabé drew back a few steps, leaving each 
gentleman to select the lady whom he 
wished to lend to the parlour. Ono of 
Madame de Moncar’s companions remain- 
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ing without escort, the village doctor| boisterously cheerful, were beginning gra- 


advanced timidly towards her, and offered 
her, not his arm, but his hand. The young 
lady's fingers were scarcely touched by 
those of the doctor, who, bending slightly 
in token of respect, advanced with slow 
and measured steps towards the parlour. 
This proceeding provoked new smiles; but 
the old man’s face remained so cloudless 
that they declared he must be blind as 
well as deaf and dumb. 

Doctor Barnabé, after leaving his com- 
panion, sought the smallest and plainest 
chair in the parlour. IIe pushed it to one 
side, at a distance from all the company, 
seated himself in it, placed his cane be- 
tween his knees, crossed his hands upon its 
head, and leaned his chin upon his hands. 
In this meditative position he remained in 
silence, and from time to time he closed 
his eyes as if a gentle sleep, which he 
neither courted nor avoided, were upon the 
point of overpowering his senses. 

““Madame de Moncar,” exclaimed one 
of the party, ‘‘I presume that it is not 
your intention to inhabit these ruins and 
this desert ?” 

“No, I have no such intention; but 
there are high rocks and wild woods here. 
Monsieur de Moncar might be tempted to 
come here in the shooting-season to spend 
some months.” 

‘* But then it would become necessary to 
tear down and rebuild.” 

“Let us make a plan!" exclaimed thie 
young countess; ‘let us go out and trace 
upon the ground the future garden of my 
domains.” 

This pleasure-party seomed to be futed 
to be unlucky. At this very moment a 
heavy cloud burst, and a fine close rain 
began to fall. It was consequently impos- 
sible to leave the parlour. 

“Good gracious! what shall we do,” 
resumed Madame de Moncar ; “the horses 
require several hours of rest. It is evident 
that the rain will continue some time. The 
grass which grows all around is so wet 
that it will be out of the question to walk 
upon it for a week to come; all the strings 
of the piano are broken. There is no 
such thing as a book anywhere within 
ten leagues. This parlour is cold and 
gloomy enough to kill one. What shall 
we do ?” 


In truth, the party, just now almost! pathetic drama has been 


dually to lose their gaiety. Giggling and 
laughter were succeeded by silence. 
approached the windows to look at the sky, 
which was dark and covered with clouds. 
All hope of a walk was abandoned. They 
seated themselves as comfortably as cir- 
cumstances would permit, upon the old 
articles of furniture. An effort was made 
to renew the conversation; but there are 
thoughts which require, like flowers, a 
little sunshine. All these young heads 
seemed to bow, beaten down by the storm, 
like the poplars in the garden, which were 
rocking in the breeze. An hour was passed 
anything but pleasantly. 

he hostess, somewhat discouraged at 
the failure of her party of pleasure, leaning 
languidly against the balcony of a window, 
was looking idly at what was before her., 

‘You sce there upon the hill,” she said, 
“‘a little white house. I shall have it torn 
down ; it interrupts the view.” 

“The white house!” exclaimed the 
doctor. 

For more than an hour Doctor Barnabé 
had remained motionless on his chair. Joy, 
ennui, sunshine, and rain, had all come in 
succession, without provoking a single word 
fron him. His presence was completely 
forgotten; so that when he uttered the 
three words, “The white house!” every 
eye suddenly turned towards |.im. 

‘“ What interest do you take in that 
house, doctor ?” asked the countess. 

“Good heavens! madame, act as though 
I had not spoken. It will be torn down, 
undoubtedly, since such is your pleasure.” 

‘“‘ But why would you regret the absence 
of such a tumble-down structure ?” 

‘“‘ Because—dear me!—because it was 
once occupied by persons whom I loved, 
and—~-”’ 

“They expect to return to it, doctor ?” 

“They died long ago, madame; they 
died when I was young.” 

And the old man glanced sadly at the 
white house which stood on the hill-side, 
surrounded by woods, like a daisy in the 
midst of the grass. 

There succeeded a momentary pause. 

‘“ Madame,” whispered one of our travel- 
lers in Madame de Moncar’s ear, “madame, 
there is some mystery here. Ses how 
solemn our Esculapius has bagome. Some 

enacted there; 
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sone youthful love-adventure, perhaps. 
Ask the doctor to tell us the story.” 

“Yes, yes!” was repeated in a low tone 
on every side; “the story! a tale! a tale! 
And if interest is wanting, we shall have 
at least the eloquence of the orator to 
amuse us.” 

“Not so, gentlemen,” answered in a 
whisper Madame de Moncar; ‘if I request 
Doctor Barnabé to tell us the story of the 
white house, it is upon the express con- 
dition that nobody will laugh.” 

Everybody having promised to be serious 
and polite, Madame de Moncar approached 
Monsieur Barnabé. ‘ Dear doctor,” she 
said, ‘‘see what dreadful weather we have ; 
how gloomy everything is! You are the 
eldest of us all—tell us some story! Make 
us forget the rain, the fog, and the cold.” 

Monsieur Barnabé looked at the countess 
with an expression of great astonishment. 

“There is no story,” he said. ‘ What 
occurred in the white house is very simple, 
and is interesting only to me, who was 
attached to these young people; strangers 
would not call it a story. And, besides, I 
can neither speak nor narrate at length to 
listeners. Still more, what I have to tell 
is sad, and you have come here for amuse- 
ment.” 

The doctor again leaned his chin upon 
his cane. 

‘‘Dear doctor,” resumed the countess, 
“the white house shall stand untouched if 
you will tell us why you love it.” 

The old man appeared somewhat moved; 
he crossed and recrossed his legs, took out 
his snuff-box and returned it to his pocket 
without opening it, and then, looking the 
countess in the face, and pointing with his 
thin and trembling hand to the building in 
the distance, said, “ You will not tear it 
down ?” 

‘'T promise you that I will not.” 

“Well! so be it, then. I will do it for 
their sake; I will save the house which 
Witnessed their happiness. Ladies,” con- 
tinued the old man, “I am no speaker; 
but I believe that the poorest talker can 
make himself understood when he relates 
what he has himself seen. I warn you that 
this story is not a gay one. A musician 
is called in to sing and dance—a physician 
where there is sickness, and death is ap- 

ing.” # 
: “A circle was formed around Dr: Barnabé, 
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who, keeping his hands crossed npon the 
head of his cane, began the following story, 
surrounded by his audience, who were 
quite prepared to amuse themselves at his 
expense. 





THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 
CHINA. 


WHEN a Chinese is asked how many 
systems of philosophic or religious belief 
exist in his country, he answers, three—~ 
viz., Yu, the doctrine of Confucius; Fo, or 
Buddhism ; and the sect of Yaou, or Ra- 
tionalists; but Confucianism is the ortho- 
dox, or State religion of China; and the 
other two, though tolerated as long as they 
do not come into competition with the first, 
have been rather discredited than en- 
couraged by the government, 

Religion in China presents an extremely 
peculiar aspect. In all other great king- 
doms of Asia, both ancient and modern, it 
has been administered by a powerful priest- 
hood, supported by the State, resting on a 
complicated creed, and surrounded by the 
pomp of superstitious rites. But in this 
empire the national religion--viz., that 
professed by the learned and the great, 
and which-has always laboured to pro- 
scribe every other—is founded on very 
simple principles, and comprises very little 
that can be branded with the name of 
idolatry. The belief of an Almighty super- 
intending power, under the name of Tien, 
Heaven, or of the Great Shang-ti, or 
Spirit, with sacrifices offered on certain 
high occasions in his honour, comprehends 
almost the entire circle of orthodox faith 
and observance. Yet, though it is thus 
elevated above the false doctrines with 
which the neighbouring countries are in- 
fected, it has many deficiencies, and is, be- 
sides, deeply imbued with a systematic 
scepticism. But the charge of direct 
Atheism, which has sometimes been brought 
against the primitive religion of China, 
seems to be without foundation. 

Religion is said to sit very easily on the 
Chinese; and, in their feelings on this 
head, they resemble the ancient Pagans— 
the worship of their gods forming part of 
their civil institutions and daily habits, but 
never deeply influencing their passions. 
Indeed, they present it-as a lofty object, 
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which man is to view with admiration, not 
as a principle which is to be his guide 
through life, his support in calamity, and 
his hope in death. 

The sense of propriety, the beauty of 
virtue, vencration for ancient maxims, and 
ebedience to the laws—not any motive de- 
rived from nbove—these were the prin- 
ciples on which Confucius founded his 
eystem of ethics, 

The Chinese possess very crude ideas 
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traced even to the days of Fo-hi himself. 
This primitive altar very closely resembles 
the Obo, described by Huc in his recent 
travels in Thibet and China, whither the 
Tartars resort to worship the Spirit of the 
Mountain. He says, “The monument is 
simply an enormous pile of stones, heaped 
up without any order, and surmounted with 
dried branches of trees, from which hang 
bones, strips of cloth, and on which are in- 
scribed verses in the Thibet and Mongol 


respecting a future state, but the rites per- | languages. At its base is a large urn, in 
formed in honour of ancestors would lead | which the devotees burn incense. They 
us to believe that they were not altozcther , offer, besides, pieces of money, which the 
ignorant of the existence of spirits; but ; next Chinese passenger, after sundry ccre- 
this tenet never scems held out, on any ' monious genuflexions before the Obo, care- 
occasion, either as the ground of hope or | fully collects and pockets for his own par- 
as the support of virtue. | ticular benefit.” 

Instead of a future retribution, Chinese! It would, perhaps, be wrong to declare 
moralists and legislators endeavour to snp- | that Confucius is worshipped, but, besides 
port virtue by the sanction of rewards and ; calling him “the crown of the human 
punishments xs administered by Divine | race, the height of sanctity, the master 
Providence in the present world—contrary ' and model of emperors,” they have erected 
to the teaching of inspiration, and the ex- in honour of him and similar worthies, 
perience of our own senses, by which we | the Halls of Ancestora, whither, on solemn 
see that one event happeneth to the . occasions, hundreds go in procession, with 
righteous and to the wicked, and that rain flags, banners, amd gongs, prostrating 
and sunshine ure bestowed without respect ; themselves and beating their heads against 
of persons, falling upon the just and the the ground. A splendid festival is held, 
unjust equally—“ This is the immutable when choiee dishes are presented, and 
law of Heaven,” says (‘onfucius, “ all those | prayers addressed, inviting them to come 
who do good are loaded with felicity, and down and partake. 


all those who do evil are loaded with | 
misery.” 
The performance of religious worship at 


It is asserted that there ave 1,560 temples 
| dedicated to Confucius, in which are an- 


‘nually killed six bullocks, 27,000 pigs, 


the proper and appointed times has given | 58,000 sheep, 2,800 deer, and 27,000 
rise to the great exactness with respect | rabbits. 


to their calendar, which is remarkable 
thronghout the empire of China. 
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The higher solemnities in honour of 
euven are monopolized by the govern- 


The sacrifices of the Chinese were origi- | ment, and can only be performed by the 
nally offered up in the open fields, or on | emperor or by the supreme magistrate in 
some mountnin, upon what they called the | each district. If a private individual, or 
Tau, which signities a quantity of stones | even a priest of Fo, presume to imitate 
thrown together in a round form. A | them, it is declared “a profanation of these 


double fence, called kiao, composed of turf 
and branches of trees, was raised around 
this; and, in the space between the two 
fences, two lesser altars were erected, on 





sacred rites, and derogatory to the celes- 
tial spirits,” and is punished with oeny 
blows. The mandarins are intrusted wi 

the task of preaching, and twice a month 


the right and left, upon which, immedi- | they hold an assembly of the people and 
ately after the sacrifice offered up to the | deliver a discourse, inculcating their duties, 
Tien, they sacriticed, also, to the Ching, or | among which obedience to the civil power 
good spirits of every rank, and to their | holds a prominent place. . 
virtuous ancestors. The priests of Fo, and particularly the 

The sovereign alone had the right of| ministers of the idol temples, appear to 
sacrificing upon this Tau; and thecustom {claim the power of bestowing temporal 
of sacrificing to inferior spirits may be | géod dnd evil, and partioularly'of curing 
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diseases. A man, whose favourite daughter | Amherst’s embassy, speaks of n small mido, 


was ill, had paid large sums at a neigh- 
bouring temple, and obtained, in return, 
promises of a speedy recovery, which 
were 80 far from being realized, that the 
disease continued to make progress till it 
came to a fatal termination. The father, 
in despair, being determined upon revenge, 
raised an action at Jaw against the god, 
arguing that, having received much money 
under pretence of effecting a cure, he had 
either pretended to a power which he did 
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not possess, or, having that power, had not 
exerted it. The charges being fully proved, 
the god was banished the kingdom, and 
his temple demolished. 

The classical, or sacred, works of China 
consist in all of nine, i.e, “The Four 
Books” and “ The Five Canonical Works.” 
In the course of a regular education, the 
former of these are the first studied and 
committed to memory, being subsequently 
followed by the others; and a complete 
knowledge of the whole of them, as well 
as the standard notes and criticisms by 
which they are elucidated, is an indispen- 
‘sable condition towards the attainment of 
ig ad grades of literary and official 


Ellis, Who was connected with Lord 


or temple, which he visited, dedicated to 
the God of Fire, where his igneous godship 
Was seated on a throne, holding a drawn 
sword in one hand and a serpentine ring in 
the other; and in the course of another 
walk he visited a temple dedicated to the 
Eternal Mother. The figure of the goddess 
had a white cloth thrown over her and a 
crown on the head; in her hand she held 
a leaf; and, in fact, so struck were the 
Romish missionaries with the similaritics 
of many points of the worship of Fo and 
their own ritual, that some, whose religion 
was only superficial, could scarcely per- 
ceive any distinction. The points of re- 
semblance are, however, those very points 
which Protestants reject as unwarranted 
by Scripture, viz., the burning of incense, 
the worship of images, and particularly a 
female with a child in her arms, called 
the Universal Mother, who resembles the 
Madonna; the extensive monasteries, in 
which professors of both sexes immure 
themselves, abandoning their relations and 
the world; the stringing and counting of 
beads, and even the coarse robe, bound 
with cords, worn by the chiefs of the 
monastic orders. 

In the province of Fokicn is a mountain. 
the whole of which is an idol, or statue of 
the god Fo. This colossus is of such an 
enormous size that each of his eyes is 
several miles in circumference, and his nose 
extends some leagues.* 

The doctrine of metempsychosis has in- 
troduced into China an infinite number of 
idols, who are all worshipped on the sup- 
position that the spirit of Fo has transmi- 
grated into the animals they represent. 
These idols, however, do not seem to be 
worshipped with much sincerity, but, like 
the images of saints in the more super- 
stitious countries of Europe, are beaten 
and thrown into the dirt when their 
votaries do not obtain their desires, which 
they impute to the obstinacy or weakness 
of their idols. 

The bonzes or priests are represented as 
a most avaricious and hypocritical race of 
men, ready to subject themselves to the 
most intolerable tortures in order to obtain 
money from the compassion of the public, 
when they cannot get it in any other way. 





* Ellis, 
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In order to perpetuate their sect, they pur- 
chase young children, whom they take 
care to instruct in all the mysteries and 
tricks of their profession; but as a rule 
they are very ignorant, and few of them 
able to give any tolerable account of the 
tenets of their own sect. They are not 
subject to a regular hierarchy, but ac- 
knowledge superiors amongst themselves, 
whom they call grand bonzes, who have 
the first place in all religious assemblies, 
und great profit is derived from certain 
religious clubs, both of men and women, 
at which the bonzes are always called to 
assist. Their wealth is likewise augmented 
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by pilgrimages to certain places where 
there are temples more or less raverenced, 
and where a multitude of absurd cere- 
monies are performed. 

Considerable efforts have been made by 
the missionaries to introduce into this 
great empire a knowledge of Gospel truths, 
and not without some hope of success. In 
fact, they encounter less obstruction in the 
disposition of the people and the frame of 
society than in any other country of Asia. 
There is not, as in India, a sacerdotal caste 
holding a rank and influence superior to 
all others, nor is the national religion so 
interwoven with the habits of ordinary 
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life that it cannot be renounced without object of worship; for when the imperial 
the sacrifice of every temporal good. Thej high priest worships Heaven, he wears 


Chinese are abundantly superstitious, but 
‘the priests possess neither place nor 
power, and, instead of exacting homage, 
are obliged to court the favour of their 
votaries. 

The Quecn of Heaven is supposed to 
have the control of the weather, and in 
seasons of severe drought the government 
4gsues proclamations commanding a gene- 
ral fast and abstinence from animal food ; 
the local magistrate, in his official capacity, 
goes to the temples and remains fasting 
and praying for successive days and nights, 
supplicating for rain. 

f = material universe appears to bo an 





| this earthly sphere. 


robes of an azure colour, in allusion to the 
sky; and when the earth is propitiated, his 
dress is yellow, to represent the clay of 
When the sun is the 
object, his dress is red, and for the moon 
he wears a pale white. 

The altar of sacrifice to Heaven is round, 
to represent the sky, that on which sacri- 
fices to earth are laid is square. 

At the grand state worship of Nature 
neither priests nor women are admitted, 
and it is only when the special sacrifice to 
the patroness of silk takes place, that the 
Empress herself and the several grades of 
female rank at Pekin may take a part. 
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The doctrine of good works meriting 
salvation is closely imitated in China, men 
there being directed to keep a debtor and 
creditor account with*themselves of the 
acts of each day, and at the end of the 
year to wind it up. If the balance is in 
their favour, it serves as the foundation of 
a stock of merits for the ensuing year, and 
if against them, it must be liquidated by 
future good deeds. To save a person's 
life ranks in the above as an exact set-off 
to the opposite act of taking life away ; 
and it is said that this deed of merit will 
prolong a person's life twelve years ! 

These notions are not peculiar to the 
. Buddhist sect, but prevail universally 
among the Chinese, who are as little 
troubled with sectarian divisions as any 
people in the world. 


To conclude, the priests of the Celestial | 


Empire, like unto many of other sects, 
whose highest honour and delight should 
be to teach great truths unto the people, 
scarcely ever address themselves to the 
understanding, but are content with re- 
peating the prayers in an unintelligible 
language, so that their devotions are 
simply matters of form—the same words 
being repeated a hundred times. How 
certainly do we find “vain repetitions” in 
every false system of religion throughout 
the whole world! and, in spite of their 
outward ceremonial differences, how similar 
are all their principles ! M.S. It. 


POESY OF THE PASSIONS. 
REVENGE. 
“ Certainly in taking revenge a man is but 


even with his enemy; but in passing it over he 
is superior.”—Lorp Bacon's Essays. 








And him beside rides fierce revenging wrath, 
Upon a lion Joth for to be led : 

And in his hand a burning brand he hath, 
The which he brandisheth about his head; 

His eyes did hurl forth sparkles fiery red, 
And stared stern on all that him bcheld, 

As ashes pale of hue and seeming dead; 
And on his dagger still his hand he held, 

Trembling through hasty rage when choler in 
him swelled. 


His ruffian raiment all was stained with blood 
Which he had spilled, and all to rags yrent; 
Through unadvised rashness wexen wood ; 
For of his hands he had ne goverument, 
Nor cared for *lood in his avengement. 
But when the furious fit was overpast, 
His cruel fits he often would repent, 
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Yet, wilful man, he never would forecast 
How many mischiefs should ensue his heedless 
haste 


SPENsER, born 1558, died 1598.— Fairy Queen, 
[Canto 4. 


Sorrow and fury, like two opposite fumes, 
Met in the upper regions of a cloud, 
At the report made by this worthy’s fall, 
Brake from the earth, and with them rose 
Revenge. 
Greoncr Cnapman, born 1557, dicd 1634.—Bussy 
[ D' Armbois, a tragedy. 


Like to the Pontic sca, 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er tcels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontic and the Hellespont ; 
Even so, my bloody thoughts, with violent 


pace, 
Shall ne’er look back, ne’cr ebb to humble 
love 
Till that a capable and wide revenge 
Swallow them up. 
SHAKESPEARE, born 1564, died 1616.— Othello, 
{Act 3, Scene 3. 


Haste me to know it, that 1, with wings as 
swift 
As meditation, or the thonghts of love, 
May sweep to my Revenge. 
SaakesrvaAky.—Hanlet, Act 1, Sccne 3. 


The fairest action of our human life 
lg scorning to revenge an injury ; 
He who forgives without a further strife, 
Ilis adversary’s heart to him doth tie. 
And ’tis a finmer conquest, truly said, 
To win the heart than overthrow the head. 
But if for wrongs we needs revenge must have, 

Then be our vengeance of the noblest kind. 
Do we his body from our fury save, 

And let our hate prevail against our mind ? 
What can ’gainst him a greater venyeance be, 
Than make his foe more worthy fur than he ?, 
LApY ELIZABETH CAREW, 1618.—Fair Queen of 

{ Jewry. 


His country’s earth will cry out ‘gainst your 
cruelty, 

And weep into the ocean for revenge, 

Till Nilus raise his seven heads and devour 
yeu, 
Joun FLercues, born 1576, died 1625.— The 

[False Une. 
Lut thou wert 
To blame to injure me, for I must love 
Thy honest looks, and take no revenge upon 
Thy tender youth. 

Beaumonr, born 1586, died 1616.—Philaster. 


Nature doth wrestle with me, but Revenge 
Doth arm my love against it. 
JAMES SHINLEY.—-The Maid's Revenge. 


I 
To thee, that never blushest, though thy cheeks 
Are full of blood, O Saint Revenge, to thee 
I consecrate my murders, all my stabs, 
My bloody labours, tortures, stratagems, 
The volume of all wounds that wound from me; 
Mince is the State, thine is the Tragedy. 
Curistorugre ManLtowz.—Ldward 11, a tragedy. 
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Revenge, as swift as lightning, bursteth forth, 
And clears his heart. Come, pretty child, 
It is not thee I hate, or thee I kill. 
Thy father’s blood that flows within thy veins, 
Is it I lothe, is that, Revenge must suck. 

Jo“uN Marston.—Antonio's Revenge. 


Revenge, at first thought swect, 
Bitter, ere long, on itself recoils. 
MILTON, born 1608, died 1674. 


Thirst of revenge and wrath, in place 
Of sorrow, now began to blaze. 
Quoth Ralpho, ‘‘ Courage, valiant sir, 
And let revenge and honour stir 
Your spirits up.” 
Betver, born 1612, died 1680.—Hudibras, 
[Part 1, Canto 3. 
Then Revenge, marricd to ambition, 
Begat black war. 
. CowLey, born 1618, died 1667.—OQde 5. 


Not tied to rules of policy, you find 
Revenge less sweet than a forgiving mind. 
DrypeEn, born 1631, died 1701.—@de to Charles I. 


Oh! were your author’s principle received, 

Halt of the labouring world would be relieved. 

For not to wish, is not to,be deceived. 

Revenge would into charity be changed, 

Because it costs too dear to be revenged : 

It costs our comfort and our peace of mind, 

And when 'tis compass'd, leaves a sting behind. 

Drypen.—Epistle to H. Higden, Esq. 

How many a Briton fecls the rage 

Of massive fires that fester in cach limb, 
Which dire Revenge alone has power to assuage. 

Revenge makes danger dreadless seein. 

CoNnGREVE, born 1672, died 1728.—On 


= 


[the taking of Namur. 


Semprontus. 
Rise, father, rise, tis Rome demands yaur help; 
lise and revenge her slaughtered citizens. 
Great Pompey’s shade complains that we are slow, 
And Scipio's yhost walks unreveng'd ainong us. 


Lucius. 
My thoughts, I must confess, are turned to peace. 
To urge the foe to battle, 
Prompted by blind revenge and wild despair, 
Were to refuse the awards of Providence, 
And not to rest in Heaven’s determination. 
Already have we shown our love to Roine; 
Now let us show submission to the Gods. 
We took up arms not to revenge ourselves, 
But free the commonwealth. 


Sempronius. 
Lucius seems fond of life. When liberty is cone 
Life grows insipid aud has lost its relish. 
O could my dying hand but lodge a sword 
In Ceesar's bosom, and relieve my country, 
By Heavens, I would enjoy the pangs of death 
And smile in agony. 
App1son, born 1672, died 1719.— Cato, 
[Act 2, Scene 1. 
Souls made of fire, and children of the sun, 
In whom Revenge is virtue. 
. Youno, born 1681, died 1765. 
Grief and revenge his furious heart inspire, 
His glowing eye. bulls roll in living fire; 
He grinds his teeth, and, furious with delay, 
O'erlooks t 
bloody day? 
Pork, born 1688, died 1744.—Zliad, Book 19. 


embattled host, and hopes the | 


Call for Revenge, O stupid Ram; 

The heart that wants Revenge is base. 
Know those who violence pursue, 

Give to themselves the vengeance. due. 

Our skin supplies the wrangling bar, 

It wakes their slumbering sons to war3 
And well Revenge may rest contented, 
Since drums and parchment were invented. 


Gay, born 1688, died 1732.—Fable. The Boar 
Land the Ram. 


My soul, my friend, my soul is all on fire, 
Thirst of Revenge consumes me! The Revenge 
Of generous emulation; not of hatred. 


THOMPSON, born 1700, died+1748.—Coriolanus. 
[Act 1, Scene 1. 


| 
| 
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Oh, ‘tis a cause 
To arm the hand of childhood and rebrace 
The slackened sinews of time-wearied age. 
It bears a noble semblance. Qn this base 
My great Revenge shall rise. 


Gray, born 1716, died 1771.—A grippina, atragedy. 
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With a frown 

| Revenge impatient rose, 

| Hethrew his blood-stained swordin thunder down, 
| And, with a withering look, 

' The war-denouncing trumpet took 

; And blew a blast so loud and dread— 

, Were ne’er prophetic sounds so full of woe; 

: And ever and anon he beat 

: The doubling drum with furious heat, 

' And though sumetimes, cach dreary pause between. 
i Dejected pity at bis side 

His soul-subduing voice applied, 

: Yet still he kept his wild unalter’d mien, 

| While each strain’d ball of sight seem'd bursting 
from his head. 


| Cotins, born 1720, died 1756.— Ode to the Passions 
| How startled frenzy stares, 

Bristling her ragged hairs, 

Revenge the gory fragment gnaws : 

See, with her griping vulture claws 

Imprinted deep, she rends the opening wound. 


( 
| 
| BEATTIE, born 1735, died 1803.—Ode to Peace. 
| He changed nots; with a dreadful piety 

‘ Studving Revenge, listening to those alone 

i Who talked of vengeance ; grasping by the hand 
| Those as their zeal (and none were wanting), 

‘ Who came to tell him of another wrong 

: Done or imagined. 


RocErs, born 1763, died 1855.—Zéaly. 
| This, then, is my reward—and I must love her! 
| Scorned, shuddered at! yet love her still, yes! 
| yea! 
| By the deep feeling of Revenge and Hate 
| T will still love her, woo her—win her teo 
My soul shall triumph. 
CoLermwasr.— Remorse, Act $, Scene 2. 


In him the savage virtues of his race, 
Revenge and all ferocious thoughts, were dead ; 
Nor did he change; but kept in lofty place 
The wisdom which adversity had-bred. 
oRDswoxts, born 1770, died 1850.—Feast of 
i : (Brougham Castle 


i? 
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Vongeance to God alone belongs, 
But when I think on all my wrongs, 

My blood is liquid flame. 

And ne'er the time shall I forget 
When, in a Scottish hostel set, 

Dark Jooks we did exchange; 
What were his thoughts I cannot tell, 
But in my bosom mustered hell 

In plans of dark revenge. 


Scorr, born 1771, died 1832.—Marmion, Canto 6. 


Low murmuring sounds along the banners fily— 
Revenge or death—the watchword and reply. 


CAMPBELL, born 1777, dicd 1844.—Pleasures of 


( Hope. 


We swear to revenge them! no joy shall be 


i] 
Tho harp shell be silent, the maiden unwed, 
Our bills shall be mute, and our tields shall lie 
wasted, 
TH vengennce is wreaked on the murderer's 


Yea, ponsrcny tho’ swect are our home recollec. 
tions, 
Tho’ swect are the tears that from tenderness 


Tho’ sweet are our friendships, our hopes, our 
affections, 
Revenge on a tyrant is swectest of all. 


Tom Moons, born 1779, died 1852.—Irish Melodies. 


They did not know how pride can stoop 
When baffled feelings withering droop; 
They did not know how hate can burn 

In hearts once changed from soft to stern; 
Nor all tho false and fatal zeal 

The convert of revenge can feel. 


Byron, born 1788, died 1824.—Siege of 
{ Corinth, 


Sweet to the miser are his glittering heaps, 

Sweet to the fathor is his first-born’s birth; 

Sweet is revenge, especially to women, 

Pillage to soldiers, prize-moncy to seamen. 
Don Juan, 


Revenge and wrong bring forth their kind, 
The foul cubs like their parents are; 
Their den is in their guilty mind, 
And conscience feeds them with despair. 


SHELLEr, born 1793, died 1822.—J/eller. 


What! have I roused 
Your spleens with so few simple words as these? 
O joy! for now I see you are not lost. 
QO joy! for now I see a thousand cyes 
Wide glaring for revenge. 
Keats, born 1795, died 1821.—/yperion. 


We were two daughters of one race, 
She was the fairest in the face; 

The wind is blowing in turret and trees 
They were together, and she fell. 
Therefore Revenge became me well ; 

O the Ear) was fair to see! 

I rose up in the silent night, 
- Tmade my dagger sharp and bright; 

The wind ia raving in turret and treo; 
As half asleep his breath he drew, 

Three times I stabbed him thro’ and thro’; 

O the Earl was fair to seo! 


Texuyaon, Poet Laureate.—The Sisters. 
THETA. 


THE STORY OF A PIN. 

(From the French of J. T. de St. Germain.) 

DIPLOMACY. 

4 PHE day following his arrival, George 
presented himsclf at an carly hour at 
Messrs. Jackson and Co.'s offices. He had 
already taken the advice of a solicitor, to 
whom he had been recommended. 

‘“‘ Gentlemen,” said he, in good English, 
“‘T come to you under the auspices of New 
York friends, whose letters ure here. I 
have received large purchases from Eng- 
land, and shall want bills on Liverpool or 
Manchester, for which I will give you the 
amount.” 

The partners looked at one another. 

“The value in cash? Certainly, sir; 
and for what amount will you want these 
bills ?” 

‘ Perhaps forty or fifty thousand dollars.” 

After consulting one another, the part- 
ners answered— 

“ We can give you bills for fifty thousand 
dollars, at eight days’ sight, on Davidson, 
the first house in Manchester, who owe us 
more than that sum.” 

“Very well,” said George, ‘be so good 
as to prepare a sct of bills to my order. I 
will bring you the needful as soon as 
possible.” 

He then settled the terms of the trans- 
action, and went away. 

He, however, soon returned with the 
lawyer, who was waiting for lim, and thus 
explained himself— 

“Gentlemen, you just now declared to 
me that the house of Davidson and Co. 
owed you fifty thousand dollars, which you 
would place at my disposal against the 
same sum deposited here in your hands.” 

‘Yes, that was the agreement, sir.” 

‘““And have you no knowledge of any 
legal attachment which claims this money,- 
and which renders these bills valueless, 
which you were about to hand me ?” 

“What do you moan, sir? Do you 
suppose——”’ 

‘I do not suppose anything, gontlemen ; 
but here is an attachment from M. Wolff, 
of Paris, which has been duly signified to 
you, and which suspended all payment of 
your account to Davidson. Here are M. 

folff’s detailed accounts, to whom youowe, 
on long-standing accounts, forty-nine thou- 
sand, seven hundred and seventy dollars, 
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as well as the interest on that sum. You 
see, gentlemen, how embarrassing it would 
be if, after declaring the amount was due 
to you at Manchester, you did not accept 
M. Wolff's receipts in exchange for those 
bills on Davidson.” 

The lawyer then explained to them, with 
great precision, how serious an affair it 
would be to them, Messrs. Jackson and 
Co., as the whole transaction could be 
proved by witnesses. 

The bills had, meanwhile, been pre- 
pared to the order of M. George. 

The attachment which had been served 
upon them rendered these bills of no value 
to any one else but M. Wolff, who alone 
had the power of withdrawal, and, conse- 
quently, these bills were fraudulent, and the 
delinquency was flagrant. The firm of 
Jackson tried to dispute the point, but soon 
deciding with all that sharpness which 
appears to be the peculiarity of those living 
in a new country, and fearing an exposure 
which would hasten their ruin, they took 
M. Wolff's receipts in exchange for bills to 
M. Wolff's order on Davidson, of Man- 
chester. 

George went away with his legal ad- 
viser, whose presence liad been of so much 
assistance to him. From that time he was 
entirely assured of success in his difficult 
undertaking. Davidson was an old clerk 
of M. Woltt's, and had long been his friend. 
Established at Manchester, he had written 
to M. Wolif about the hopeless state of 
Messrs. Jackson's affairs, of Quebec, and 
pointed out the only way by which he 
could get his money. 

George then sent the first of these bills 
to M. Wolff, knowing well they would be 
paid at sight, as the cash was ready; and 
he himself retained the second copy of the 
same bills, to prevent any mistakes. 

Thus everything took place as he had 
foreseen, und George, who, in spite of his 
simplicity, was already a good man of busi- 
ness, could indulge in the legitimate and 
allowable pleasure, to an honest heart, of 
having checkmated dishonest men. 

A few days later, the bankruptcy was 
declared, and, had it not been for George's 
promptness, everything would have been 
lost to M. Wolff. After business comes 
pleasure. George had still an excursion 
to make jnto the country, to visit his 
correspondents at Montreal, Kingston, 
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Toronto, and other towns, which spring up, 
as if by enchantment, in this vigorous soil. 
In Lower Canada he found a country 
which had preserved the remembrance of 
its French origin in its religion and 
manners. The fertile lands, covered with 
a rich harvest, shaded by long lines of 
apple trees, reminded him of the beautiful 
scenes of Normandy. In every village 
the pointed steeples of the churches and 
the pious sound of the bells added to the 
illusion, and affected him deeply. He 
sometimes strayed into these rustic temples 
to offer a prayer for his mcther, and one, 
perhaps, for an unknown friend. He 
crossed lakes in American steamers, which 
are like floating towns, and swiftly glided 
over the rapids in the boats of the Yankees, 
who reckon danger nothing and time 
everything. 

He had read Chateaubriand, who ably 
but pompously described these countries, 
and found the country much changed, 
thanks to a rapidly-advancing civilization. 

There, where Chateaubriand saw huts of 
savages and half-naked women nursing 
their children on a hammock of bindweed, 
he saw rising up a magniticent town, 
crossed by railways, furnished with every- 
thing desirable from Europe, with its 
fashions, its newspapers, Its pixnos, and its 
eccentricities. 

At Montreal the ladies possessed the 
fashions of Paris. In this new country, 
where the arts are still in their infancy, for 
they come after everything else, he was 
very much astonished at being Introduced 
to a picture dealer. Alas! what he saw in 
this exhibition would have disleartened 
any amateur. Coloured lithographs of 
most discordant hucs nearly deprived him 
of his eyesignt, and the specimens of art 
which Europe had exported to these lati- 
tudes were not such as to give the Cana- 
dians a high notion of the talent of our 
artists. But he remarked with interest 
the conscientious studies of some young 
painters of the country, and he could see 
that art, in its turn, would develop itself and 
spread its noble branches over this fruitful 
land, which industry had already so trans- 
formed. The dealer told George that 
many ladies who had visited France had 
set tho fashion of painting flowers, and that 
it was impossible for him to procure 
copies; he only had a collection of old 
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engravings from tho Rwe St. Jacques. 
George made a bargain with him for the 
execution and prompt despatch of a dozen 
bouquets of flowers from Nature, and he 
could not help thinking this chance might 
perhaps be of service to a certain artist, 
who with so much talent might not find 
sufficient employment in France. 

His business was finished, he hastened 
back to New York, from which city com- 
munication is so easy; and, after having 
made the best use of his time there in 
furthering M. Wolff's interests, he took his 
passage on the first steamboat leaving for 
Havre. A fortnight after, he alighted one 
morning at a house in the Chaussée 
d’Antin, where, with our readers, we have 
visited before. 

‘“‘<“omplete success!” said M. Wolff on 
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‘‘No,” said George, drawing a paper 
from his portfolio, ‘ here is an order which 
I have received whilst travelling, and 
although it appeared to me unworthy of 
your talent, monsieur, yet it would be, 
perhaps, within your pupil's province ; and 
I fancy, after having compared the works 
which you were so kind as to show me the 
other day, the frank and open manner of 
the person who is absent to-day, pleased 
me more than anything else. May I ask 
your advice on the subject ?” 

Redouté examined the note, and said— 

‘““You have given us a proof of your 
taste and judgment, and I will further add 
that an order could not have fallen into 
better hands. You will see two sisters 
worthy of all respect; they were recom- 
mended to me by friends, and I shall be 


perceiving George, ‘‘the money is here, ! happy if the advice which you ask of me 


and there is your share, which you have | 


well earned.” And giving him a pocket- 


book which did not contain less than ; 


twenty-five bank-notes, he heartily wel- 
comed him back to Paris. ‘You are a 
thorough man of business,” said he; ‘and 
we were just in time, for, had we been 


proves useful to them.” 

There remained now but one question 
for George to ask, but his courage failed 
him. 

‘Perhaps you would like to know where 
these young ladies live?” said Redoute, 
with a little malice in his look; ‘I only 


eight days later, the money now at David- | know that they come from St. Germains, 


son’s disposal would have gone to others, 
and our friends would not have been 
allowed to reserve it for us. Now you 
must rest yourself, for you need a little 
leisure. Your work would have accumu- 
Jated in your absence, but that we have 
seen to it and provided for it accordingly. 
I do not wish to see you for eight days.” 











and are called Mesdemoiselles Duval. The 
one that you have seen is the youngest, 
and her name is, I believe, Mademoiselle 
Jeanne. Try to do them all the service 
you can, for they have not been very for- 
tunate or happy. I can give you no other 
recommendation.” 

George left him with a look which was 


‘‘T shall go, then, and visit my mother, | full of thanks, and which seemed to answer 


whom I have not seen for so long a time,” 


said George, and, after having thanked M. | 


Wolff for his kindness, he Icft with a happy ; information, George set out for the country, 


heart. 


‘the thought which was in Redouté’s mind. 


The following day, without any other 


where he hoped to find the Demoiselles 


Which of you, my kind and fair readers, " Daval, who, to judge from what he had 


but could guess where a quick conveyance ; heard, gave painting lessons. 


transported our young traveller? 
course you have guessed rightly ? 


Of | If France—as its inhabitants are wont 
to 


think—is the finest country in the 


He found himself in the Jardin des; world, St. Germains ig, perhaps, the most 


Plantes at the hour when the lecture on lovely spot in France; yet, beautiful as all 
painting took place, and it was not without | around him was, everything improved in 
a feeling of disappointment that he saw at! George’s eyes by the strange feelings and 
a glance, when he entered the room, that! vague hopes by which he was agitated. 
the place which most interested him was | Misfortune is such a pure clement when 
empty. He took courage, and addressed | undeserved, that George flattered himself’ 
himself to M. Redouté, who said to him,|he was going to meet individuals quite 
smiling, “It is, perhaps, not as M. Wolff's worthy the interest that he had already 
proxy that you appear here this time ?’| felt, inspired by the open couptenance of 
and he led him into his study. Jeanne, and Redouté’s few words. 
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REGRET Se AND AT ee ENE AMES 

It was not, however, without a little| have we not.the remembrance of our 
fear that he entered the church, which is} mother to guide us, as if she were still with 
close to the side of the castle, at the/us! Leave me to speak to him.” 
entrance of the town, to ask God’s blessing; They crossed the castle square, and 
and success for his lionest and pious enter- | were soon in the garden. 
prise. ‘“‘'You have never been in this neigh- 

If the enthedrals of large towns awe you | bourhood before ?” said Jeanne. 
on solemn days by their luxury, sumptuous ‘‘ Never, mademoiselle. I have a great 
ornaments, splendid lights, and sweet sing- | deal of business to do, and but little liberty. 
ing, the little church of St. Germains is | This magnificent landscape, this pure air, 
quite worthy a visit, in solitude and silence, | this beautiful forest; everything appeared 
by the faithful who wish to offer God their | lovely to me; and one cannot tread on this 
prayers. Its feeble light inspires medita- | soft turf without wishing to come back 
tion and thought. The church was almost |again, and, perhaps, remain here for 
deserted. George crossed himself with | ever.” 
the holy water, and sat himself down ina; “That is really what all our friends say. 
chapel of the Virgin. Ue had been there | But, in spite of all your work, perhaps you 
some time, thanking God for the protection | apply yourself to painting a little? And 
which He had granted him, when he saw | do you know M. Redouté ?” 
two young ladies pass before him,and turn! ‘A very little, mademoiselle. I came 
slowly towards the door. He soon overtook | in contact with him about an order for a 
them; and George, touching his finger; picture; and one day, wanting some draw- 
with holy water, held out his hand tojings of flowers for studies, and having 
Jeanne, who in return extended hers, and, | noticed your work when I had the honour 
leaning on her sister's arm, said to,of meeting you once before, I thought 
George— | perhaps it might suit you to undertake the 

“JT always keep it ”—and she pointed ' business.” 
her finger towards me—the poor little pin: “ He is a picture dealer, then?” said the 
which fastened her black scarf: | eldest sister. 

The sister did not appear to understand; ‘‘I don’t know anything about him,” 
what was being said, and all went out of; said Jeanne, moving herself a little distance 
the church together. The position might, from George; *‘ but you see very well this 
have been embarrassing to many, but; young man is quiet and agreeable; he 
simplicity and virtue make everything; could not have come here with any other 
easy and natural. ; than good intentions.” 

“‘ Mademoiselle,” said George, on leaving; And she made him speak again, hoping 
the church, “allow me to profit by this; to get some knowledge of him by his 
accidental meeting to make a proposition | answers and countenance before he passed 
to you relative to your work, from M.| the threshold of their house. 

Redouté’s recommendation.” . “IT did not quite understand you when 

‘“* Monsieur,” said Jeanne, “if you have} you lont me that pin; but you committed 
the introduction of our much-loved master, | it very seriously to my keeping,” said she 
you are welcome to our homme.” ; smiling, ‘‘and I have taken great care of 

The two sisters set forward, and George | it; for, to be candid with you, I had a 
walked respectfully by their side. The| presentiment that one day or another this 
eldest spoke in a low voice to the other, | precious deposit would be reclaimed, and 
and said to her— you see I have not been deceived.” 

“Will you not explain to me, Jeanne,| ‘‘ Mademoiselle, althongh I have par- 
what this meeting is ?—how is it that you | ticular reasons for desiring to keep this 
know this young man?—where have you} poor little pin, I will still leave it to your 
secon him? Have you, then, any secrets} care; but we have more important business 
from me ?” to discuss together to-day.” 

“T will explain evorything to you, dear] “What! do you know me? Has any 
sister; do not fear anything. I do not] one been speaking to you about us?” 
know him, but I can almost answer for} “ Well, mademoiselle, your features were 
him. Do wo not know what is right, and| not altogether unknown to me, and I 
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believe I should have recognized you among 
a thousand.” 

“Tg it, then, this pin which has enabled 
you to make this great discovery?” said 
she, smiling. 

“Perhaps it is; for whilst giving it to 
you, I sawin your eyes an image which 
called to mind sorrowful remembrances.” 

“J think, monsieur, we should do better 
to speak of painting; and let me warn you, 
Iam very particular in business matters. 
But one word more, I beg of you; what, 
monsieur, is the story of the picture which 
answers to my description, and which you 
keep in order to stop me when you should 
mect with me? It seems so very incom- 
prehensible, and I like plain, straightforward 
people.” 

George quietly opened his portfolio, and 
showed the young ladies the page on 
which was the copy from the Munich 
picture. 

“You see we are already old acquaint- 
ances,” said he, in a low voice. 

The two sisters remained in profound 
astonishment on seeing this faithful like- 
ness, which already bore rather an old 
date, corresponding likewise with the 
appearance of the paper and the marks of 
the pencil. However, they resolved to act 
with prudence, and soon arrived at a little 
house situated on the borders of the forest. 

Large rose trees, climbing to the top of 
the little house, added much beauty to its 
modest front ; the ground-floor was occupied 
by Madame Blanchemain, proprietor of tlic 
cottage, and who acted as a friend and 
protector to the two sisters. Their little 
apartment was on the floor above. 

““My good Madame Blanchemain,” said 
Jeanne, who was the first to enter, ‘ here 
is a gentleman who wishes to sce our 
paintings. Be good enough to entertain 
him for a few minutes, whilst we go and 
find him some specimens to save him 
trouble.” 

And they went out together. 

“Will you sit down, sir?” said Madame 
Blanchemain. ‘It is lovely weather to- 
day, but a little warm. I think we shall 
have a storm; but that won't do much 
harm. It will be a good thing for the 
grapes, and we sadly want a good year. 
I have a little field near Mariel which is 
doing beautifully, aud the wine is not bad ; 
it is not the very best, but it is tolerable, 
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and with water one can mannge to drink it. 
It is wine which bears water very well 
Would monsieur like to refresh himself?” 

George made a gesture of thanks—there 
was no room to speazk—and madame con- 
tinued without interruption— 

“Now, I am sure you will be satisfied 
with these ladies’ work ; whether for busi- 
ness, or lessons, or anything. Here we 
always say, ‘these ludies.’ It is a habit: 
but we ought to say, ‘these young ladies,’ 
oughtn’t we, monsieur? Ab, yes. Good, 
gracious, always gentle and sensible, and 
always content. And with what? With 
nothing. But, after all, they have good 
reason to be contented, poor angels! for 
they are contented with themselves. But 
we must not say anything, here they are 
coming down. I will tell you that 
Do you want any of their pictures? for 
they have a great many prepared—they 
are always at work. But business is not 
very good this year. And with you— 
how is it with you? Dear me! what 
pretty flowers this little Jeanne makes— 
she is so clever with her hands! But you 
fre going to see them all; don’t say any- 
thing.” 

How was it possible, pray, for George to 
say anything when Madame Blanchemain 
was speaking all the time ? 

The two sisters entered, carrying port- 
folios, and they displayed their goods. 
Madame Blanchemain was seated near the 
Window, Jeanne was standing before a 
large table covered with her drawings, and 
George was seated on the other side, like 
a buyer. 

But Jeanne had boasted a little, when 
she suggested she was clever in business 
matters; and a scene took place there 
rarely to be met with in commercial trans- 
actions. 

‘“‘ Anna,” said Jeanne to her sister, with 
a vexed look, “ why did you bring down 
this drawing? You know I am not satis- 
fied with it; it is not worth showing.” 

On the contrary, George looked over 
the portfolio with curiosity, and was satis- 
fied that everything was charming. 

‘* What brilliancy of style!” said he. 
“Tt is as if one were walking in a rick 
flower-garden.” 

“They are only daubs,” said Jeanne. 
“Tam going to begin this crown of roses 
again, which does not turn sufficiently.” 
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‘Don’t begin it again,” said George ; ‘it 
cannot be better.” 

‘But it appears to me you are changing 
characters,” said Anna. ‘' Monsieur is the 
buyer; and he it is who ouglit to find 
fault, and you, you ought to praise your 
wares.” 

“So I ought,” said Jeanne; “let us begin 
again.” And, with a smile half-visible, 
she said, with great earnestness, ‘‘ Mon- 
sicur, here are some very pretty paintings; 
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we have a complete assortment of them- 
Would monsieur like to choose any o 
them?” And, turning towards her sister. 
“T think that is the way,” said she. 

“Yes, that will do better,” said Anna. 

George then imitated her serious tone, 
and said— 

‘‘ As you have nothing better at present, 
I will take this bouquet of daisies, and 
bunch of red poppies and crahoware if 
the price will suit me.” 





“’ Monsieur,” said Jeanne, “ conscien- ! 
tiously I could not let you have them for 
less than " 

She turned confusedly towards her sister, 
who said— 

“Go on. You have done it very well. 
You really look like a tradeswoman.” 

“Well,” said Jeanne, “ it is impossible 
for me to let you have them for less than 
twenty-five francs each—fifty francs the 
pair; but you must patronise us again.” 

“How well she understands business,” 
said Madame Blanchemain, liking the 
price; ‘she sells them as well as she 
paints them; she understands everything.” 





‘“‘ Twenty-five francs!” said George, 
looking annoyed, “ it is impossible for me 
to pay that price for such paintings.” 

‘Indeed !”” said Madame Blanchemain, 
Joining in the conversation, ‘the price is 
very low indeed, and they have well earned 
it, these dear young ladies, and you must 
not mind giving them a poor twenty-five 
francs. If you only knew how early they 
rise to work! but perhaps you will never 
know it. Why, indeed ?—because in Paris 
you are all in bed when they have already 
been busy for hours. But you don’t know 
them.” 

The two sisters had vainly tried to put 
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a stop to this flow of language; at last 
Jeanne, taking the old lady’s arm softly, 


a 

“My good Madame Blanchemain, leave 
me to sell my goods. He will give us 
what he pleases.” 

‘* Mademoiselle,” said George, “ I can- 
not pay you for bouquets like those less 


than fifty francs each, or a hundred francs | 


the pair. If I order a dozen of them, 
perhaps you will be able to let me have 
them for that price.” 

“But, monsieur, you are mistaken,” 
said Jeanne, after a moment’s reflection, 
“‘ you offer me double what I ask.” 

‘That is the price fixed by my em- 
ployer, and I cannot alter it. This first 
transaction will, perhaps, lead to more, so J 
advise you to accept it.” 

“Now this is the right way of doing 
business,” again struck in Madame Blanche- 
main, ‘‘and I am reconciled to monsieur, 
for it troubled me to see him lowering the 
prices of the pictures; but now I see that 
he is a connpisseur, and he was only joking; 
but it is not too much to pay; such pic- 
tures 2s those are worth at jeast fifty 
francs. nae monsieur like to take 
something? you see, monsienr-———” 

ore eal to recollect George's name. 
and, for a very good reason, not finding it, 
she went on— 

“These young people, they would give 
every thing away, they are so generous. 
Now the bargain is made, I mast tell you 
that they don’t know how to take care of 
themselves, and, if they had not honest 
people like you to deal with, they really 
would part with all for almost nothing.” 

‘“‘ Monsieur,” said Anna, who had some- 
what assumed in the house the part of a 


matron, ‘‘we take seriously what you have | 


said to my sister, as you are introduced to 
us by M. Redouté, but still we have not 
the honour of knowing you.” 

“ Mademoiselle,” said George, who had 
foreseen the question, ‘‘ here is my corre- 
spondent’s order; I hope it will be followed 
by many more. You see that the prices 
which are mentioned do not allow me to 
pay less than the terms I have offered you. 
If you will allow me, I will pay medame 
the price of the two subjects which I have 
chosen.” 

And he counted five gold pieces into 
Madame Blanchemain’s hand, who received 
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them with great pleasure. It is just pos- 
sible he would have been a little embar- 
rassed had he put them into Jeanne’s hands. 

“Good, good!” said Madame Blanche- 
main, “it will be well employed in house- 
keeping; don’t you think so, young ladies ? 
Short reckonings make long friends ; then 
—well I never 7 

George intcrrupted her, for he saw there 
were no other means of speaking. 

“ Of the ten other pnintings I leave to 
you the choice and style of the compo- 
sition, provided they are of the same size, 
and all from Nature. Here. madame, is 
my name, and the address of the banker 
who will pay for the ten subjects, which 
are wanted immediately.” 

He gave a memorandum to Madame 
Blanchemain. 

“But,” said Jeanne, looking at her sister, 
‘ten bonguets will take us a long time ; 
we must find and choose beautiful flowers. 
I don’t think I can finish more than one in 
a week. Would not monsieur come somc- 
times and look at my work? for my draw- 
ing might sometimes be not quite correct, 
and a little good advice would be very 
acceptable.” 

Anna did not answer, and there was a 
dead silence. 

“Tf you will allow me,” said George, “I 
will come sometimes to visit this beautiful 
country, and to learn how you are getting 
on ” 





‘“‘ Monsieur George,” said Jeanne, * 1 
should much like to ask you one morc 
question.” 

George bowed. 

“T should like to know, if it is not asking 
too much, where this drawing comes from, 
that one might take to be my portrait, 
only that I Lave not always such a sorrow- 
ful look.” 

“ Sit down, then,” said Madame Blanche- 
main, ‘and tell us the story. Why, Jeanne 

'is like that peasant of Fourgueux—do you 
‘remember, young ladies? Just think, 
monsieur; we were walking out one day, 
and these young Jadies, who must always 
be doing something — we were sitting 
under some apple-trees—there was Mdlle. 
Anna, with her sketch-book, drawing ao 
dirty hovel, with a pigeon-house, with ivy, 
you know, which one would consider 
nothing. Then came a fury from I don't 
know where, and asked what we were 
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doing. Then she wanted us to make an 
apology for having copied her house, and 
thought we must be English. Oh, how 
we laughed !—didn't we, Anna? So per- 
haps Jeanne does not wish to have her 
portrait taken without her permission.” 

George here interrupted her. Confidence 
soon springs up between people at his age. 
In a few words he related the history of 
his life, and simply told them the circum- 
stances of his meeting with Correggio’s | 
picture at Munich. Jeanne seemed thought- | 
ful. Anna was afraid to engage her sister 
in any fresh recital. Madame Blanchemain 
kept up the conversation. On seeing how 
reserved the young ladies were, George 
thought it was time to retire. | 

‘‘ Mademoiselle,” said he to Anna, “ we | 
have done some business.” And he held 
out his hand; Anna gave hers reluctantly. | 

‘¢ Ah, well,” said Madame Blanchemain, ! 
‘“‘T don’t give my white hand (this was one ; 
of her jokes)—I must embrace you, for’ 
Heaven has sent you here ;” 
thing was lost in Madame B——’s volu- 
bility. 

George embraced Madame Blanchemain 
and departed. His last look met that of 
Jeanne, who was quiet and serious, and 
each retired with different feelings. 

The day was beautiful. George was in 
no hurry to depart. He wished to wander . 
in the depths of the forest to collect his 
thoughts, and to think over the events of | 
that morning. Everything appeared to. 
him pleasant, interesting, and agreeable. | 


The simple familiarity of the good old | 
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Finally, he was satisfied with the excel- 
lent compositions which they had shown 
him, but still more charmed with Jeanne’s 
feeling and simplicity, with the good- 
natured look of her sister, who watched 
over Jeanne like the tenderest of mothers. 
He was pleased with his day's work, and, 
after having traversed the shady woods, 
reposed on the soft and fragrant turf, and 
breathed the intoxicating perfume which 
the sap of the mighty oak sends forth, he 
returned to Paris, giving a last look at the 
immense horizon. 


Jeanne, Anna, and Madame Blanche- 
main remained sitting in the little room on 
the ground floor. 

‘* Well, Jeanne,” said Anna, ‘“‘here we 
are. What did we promise our poor 
mother? That a stranger should never 
enter our house without beingrecommended 
by the friends that she left us; and you 
have told him to come back again. I heard 


and every- | you.” 
\ : 
{ Jeanne; ‘‘ you see I knew very well how 


“Don't fear anything, good sister,” said 


‘tomake him speak. We know him now, 
, and, besides, [ had already seen him before.” 

You never told me,” replied Anna, a 
little sharply. 

Jeanne blushed slightly, and related, in 
an off-hand manner, the story of the pin, 
which she had promised to keep. 

‘‘ My children,” said Madame Blanche- 
main, “it is well to be prudent, and, thank 
(rod, you have nothing to reproach your- 
selves with on that score, I'm sure; but, if 


Madame Blanchemain did not appear ridi- | you wish to sell your paintings, if you have 
culous to him, for he guessed that the | spent all your money in gaining knowledge, 
talkative dame was a friend, a confidant, | you must not shut the door to your cus- 
a guardian, almost a mother, to these} tomers. You must bereasonable, my little 
orphans. He understood that Jeanne had | Anna. Am J not here to take careof you ? 
put herself under God's protection before | But still you must learn one day to do 
touching his hand under the church porch. | without me. And there is another thing 
He remembered the prudence with which | that you always forget, my poor children, 
Jeanne had questioned him on the rond, | that is, that you want money. You never 
before giving him access to her house, and | complain—you are always in a good temper 


he guessed her sister's fears. He approved 
of their reserve for not having introduced 
him on his first visit to their own room, 
and for having availed themselves of 
Madame Blanchemain's presence. Neither 
did it escape him, from the communica- 
tions on the part of the old lady, that 
Jeanne and Anna had suffered, and that 
his assistance might prove very acceptable. 


—but I know very well how you live. 
Yes, yes, I know very well,” and with the 
back of her large hand she wiped one of 
her eyes, which alwayscried more easily 
than the other. ‘ Well, here is the money 
which belongs to you, for you have nobly 
earned it,” and she made the fine gold 
pieces ring again in her hand. “ Here, 
litle housekeeper,” said she to Anna, 
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“take this, and, because you have not been 
too greedy of profit, Providence has inter- 
fered, and there will soon be five times as 
much. Now embrace me, and show me 
all these picturesagain, because I am going 
to lay my cloth, and it would be a pity to 
spoil them.” 

The young ladies embraced her, thanked 
her for her goodness, and went upstairs to 
their room contented and light-hearted. 

(To be continued.) 


A SURGEON’S ADVICE TO 
MOTHERS 
ON THE REARING, MANAGEMENT, 
DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 

WE concluded our last article with an 
emphatic appeal to all mothcrs to repu- 
diate and disallow the sleeping of the 
infant with the nurse, and on no account 
to violate the injunction in their own 
persons. Wehave already pointed ont the 
evils of this most objectionable habit, on 
the ground of impure air and the positive 
detriment to the health of the child—it 
therefore only remains for us to direct 
attention to the other sources of harm that 
result from this too frequent proceeding. 
Mothers, in the fulness of their affection, 
believe there is no harbour, sleeping or 
awake, where their infants can be so secure 
from all possible or probable danger as in 
their own arms; yet we should astound our 
readers if we told them the statistical 
number of infants who, in despite cf their 
mothers’ solicitude and love, are annually 
killed, unwittingly, by such parents them- 
selves, and this from tlie persistency in 
the practice we are so strenuously con- 
demning. The mother frequently on 
awaking discovers the baby’s face closely 
impacted between her bosom and her arm, 
and its body rigid and lifeless, or else so 
enveloped in the ‘henad-blanket” and 
superincumbent bed-clothes as to render 
breathing a matter of physical impossibility. 
In such cases, the jury in general return a 
verdict of “ Accidentally overlaid,” but one 
of “ Careless suffocation” would be more in 
accordance with truth and justice. The 
only possible excuse that can be urged, 
either by nurse or mother, for this culpable 
practice, is the plea of imparting warmth 
to the infant. But this can always be 
effected by an extra blanket in the child's 
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crib, or, if the weather is particularly 
cold, by a bottle of hot water enveloped in 
flannel and placed at the child's feet; 
while all the objections already urged—as 
derivable from animal heat imparted b 
actual contact — are entirely obviated. 
There is another evil attending the sleep- 
ing together of the mother and infant, 
which, as far as regards the latter, we con- 
sider quite as formidable, though not so 
immediate as the others, and is always 
followed by more or less of mischief to the 
mother. The evil we now allude to is that 
most injurious practice of letting the child 
suck after the mother has fallen asleep— 
a custom that naturally results from the 
former, and, as we have already said, is 
injurious to both mother and child—in- 
jurious to the infant by allowing it, without 
control, to imbibe to distension a fluid 
sluggishly secreted and deficient in those 
vital principles which the want of mental 
energy and the sympathetic appeals of the 
child on the mother so powerfully produce 
on the secreting function on which ite 
healthy life depends; while the mother 
wakes in a state of clammy cxhaustion., 
with giddiness, dimness of sight, nausea. 
loss of appetite, and a dull, aching pain 
through the back and between the 
shoulders. In fact, she wakes languid and 
unrefreshed from her sleep, with fekrile 
symptems and hectic flushes, caused by 
her baby vampire, who, while dragging 
from her her health and strength, has 
excited in itself'a set of symptoms directly 
opposite, but fraught with the same in- 
jurious consequences—"‘ functional derange- 
ment.” 

We beg that our lady readers will not 
set down these objections to 1 too preva- 
lent practice as mere oljections for the sake 
of finding fault, and to advance our own 
views on the subject; cr that those mothers 
who have reared a family on the familiar 
system, and becn fortunate cnuough to 
escape through their maternal duties with- 
out accident, or the evidence of any par- 
ticular harm, will not on that account, or 
because we propose an innovation on the 
old custom, condemn our advice, or dis- 
suade more youthful mothers from adopt- 
ing a course that is based on physical 
principles, is the result of reflection and 
experience, and which our strong desire to 
benefit the mother and add to the health 
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of the child induces us so urgently to insist 


upon. 
THE MILK. 

As Nature has placed in the bosom of 
the mother the natural food of her offspring, 
it must be self-evident to every reflecting 
woman that it becomes her duty to study, 
as far as lies in her power, to keep that 
reservoir of nourishment in as pure and 
invigorating a condition as possible, for she 
must remember that the quantity is no 
proof of the quality of this aliment. 

As it would demand too much space, 
and involve too abstruse a description, to 
tell her how to test this fact for herself, we 
shall merely direct her how best to pre- 
serve the food of her child in a state of 
health and purity. 

The mother, while suckling, as a gene- 
ral rule, should avoid all sedentary occupa- 
tions, take regular exercise, keep her mind 
as lively and pleasingly occupied as pos- 
sible, especially by music and singing. 
Her dict must be light and nutritious, with 
& proper sufficiency of animal food, and of 
that kind which yields the largest amount 
of nourishment; and, unless the digestion 
is naturally strong, vegetables and fruit 
should form a very small proportion of the 
general dictary, and such preparations as 
broths, gruels, arrowroot, &c., still less. 
Tapioca or ground-rice pudding, with 
several oggs, may be taken freely, but all 
siops and thin potations, such as that 
delusion called chicken-broth, should be 
avoided, as yielding a very small amount 
of nutriment and a large proportion of 
flatulence. All purely stimulants should 
be avoided as much as possible, especially 
spirits, unless taken for some special object, 
and that medicinally; but as a part of the 
dietary they should be carefully shunned. 
As lactation is always an exhausting pro- 
cess, and as the child increases in size and 
strength, and the drain upon the mother 
becomes great and depressing, something 
more even than an abundant diet is re- 
quired to kecp the mind and body up to a 
standard sufficiently healthy to admit of a 
constant and nutritious secretion being per- 
formed without detriment to the physical 
pe aed of the mother or injury to the 
child who imbibes it; and as stimulants 
are inadmissible, if not positively injurious, 
the substitute required is to be found in 
malt liquor. ‘To the lady accustomed to 
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her Madeira and sherry this may appear s 
very vulgar potation for a delicate young 
mother to take instead of the more subtle 
and condensed elegance of wine; but as we 
are writing from experience, and with the 
avowed object of imparting useful facts 
and beneficial remedies to our readers, we 
allow no social distinctions to interfere with 
our legitimate object. 

Every nation or people, through ages of 
experience, or by some secret source of 
wisdom, has discovered some vinous pre- 
paration that best agrees with the physical 
well-being of the natives, and has conse- 
quently become the national beverage. 
The arrack of China, the toddy of the 
Polynesian, and the wines of France and 
southern Europe, are examples of this fact. 
In England and some of the states of 
northern Europe, the vinous fermentation 
of the malt, under the general name of beer, 
has been for ages the established drink, 
and, as we are addressing ourselves to Eng- 
lishwomen, we only recommend that which 
an experience of more than a thousand 
years proves the most natural for the con- 
stitution, and best suited to the atmosphere 
and physical state of the people. But we 
have now to consider malt liquor more in 
the light of a dietetic medicine than as a 
national beverage. We have already said 
that the suckling mother should avoid 
stimulants, especially spirituous ones; and 
though something of this sort is absolutely 
necessary to support her strength during 
the exhausting process, it should be rather 
of a tonic than of a stimulating character ; 
and as all wines contain a large per centage 
of brandy, they are on that account leas 
beneficial than the pure juice of the fer- 
mented grape might be. But there is 
another consideration to be taken into ac- 
count on this subject—the mother has not 
only to think of herself, but also of her 
infant. Now wines, especially port, very 
often, indeed most frequently, affect the 
baby’s bowels, and what might have been 
grateful to the mother, becomes thus a 
source of pain and irritation to the child 
afterwards. Sherry is less open to this ob- 
jection than other wines, yet still ¢ very 
frequently does influence the second parti- 
cipator, or the child whose mother has 
taken it. 

The nine or twelve months a woman 
usually suckles must be, to most mothers, 4 
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period of privation and penance, and unless 
she is deaf to the cries of her baby, and in- 
sensible to its kicks and plunges, and will 
not see in such muscular evidences tle grip- 
ing pains that rack her child, she will avoid 
every article that can remotely affect the 
little being who draws its sustenance from 
her, and who is so acutely affected by all 
that in any way influences her. As the 
best tonic, then, and the most efficacious in- 
direct stimulant that a mother can take at 
such times, there is no potation equal to 
porter and stout, or, what is better still, an 
equal part of porter and stout. Ale, except 
for a few constitutions, is too subtle and too 
sweet, generally causing acidity or heart- 
burn, and stout alone is too potent to admit 
of a full draught, from its proneness to 
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Where a woman feels she can eat any kind 
of food, without inconvenience or detri- 
ment, she should live during her suckling 
as she did before; but, as a general rule, 
we are bound to advise all mothers to 
abstain from such articles as pickles, fruits, 
cucumbers, and all acid and slowly diges- 
tible foods, unless they wish for restless 
nights and crying infants. 

As regards exercise, we would certainly 
neither prohibit a mother’s ae going 
to a theatre, nor even to an assembly. The 
first, however, is the best indoor recreation 
she can take; and a young mother would 
do well to amuse herself in the nursery 
often with this most excellent means of 
healthful circulation. The only precaution 
necessary is to avoid letting the child suck 


affect the head; and quantity, as well as; the milk that has lain long in the breast, 


moderate strength, is required to make the } 


draught effectual; the equal mixture, | 
therefore, of stout and porter yields all the | 
properties desired or desirable as a mc-| 
dicinal agent for this purpose. 
Independently of its invigorating influence | 
on the constitution, porter exerts a marked | 
and specific effect on the secretion of milk, | 
more powerful in exciting an abundant 
supply of that fluid than any other article 
within the range of the physician’s art; 
and, in cases of deficient quantity, is the 
most certain, speedy, and the healthiest 





means that can be employed to insure a| 


quick and abundant flow. In cases where | 
malt liquor produces flatulency, a few 
grains of the ‘carbonate of soda” may 


or is heated by excessive action. 

Every mother who can should be pro- 
vided with a breast pump or glass tube, so 
as to draw off the superabundance that has 
been accumulating in her absence from the 
child, or the first gush excited by undue 
exertion—the subsequent supply of milk 
will be secreted under the invigorating 
influence of a previous healthy stimulus. 

As the first milk that is secreted con- 
tains a large amount of the saline elements, 
and is thin and innutritious, it is most 
admirably adapted for the purpose Nature 
designed it to fulfil, but which, unfortu- 
nately, it is seldom permitted, in our 
artificial mode of living, to perform. 

Art, liowever, more dictatorial than Na- 


advantageously be added to each glass| ture, has completely ignored the uses of 
immediately before drinking, which will this natural aperient, and, instead of allow- 
have the effect of neutralizing any acidity | ing the milk to do its ordained office of 
that may be in the porter at the time, and | cleansing the child, by a means at once a 
will also prevent its after-disagreement with ; medicine and a food—and more perfect for 
the stomach. The quantity to be taken | the first, and better adapted to the second, 
must depend upon the natural strength |than any human ingenuity has yet dis- 
of the mother, the age and demand made , covered—the physician, stepping in, pours 


by the infant on the parent, and other : 
causes; but the amount should vary from | 
one to two pints a-day, never taking less 
than half-a-pint at a time, which should be 
repeated three or four times a-day. 

We have said that the period of suck- 
ling is a season of penance to the mother, 
but this is not invariably the case ; but, as 
60 much must depend upon the natural 
strength of the stomach, and its power of 
assimilating all kinds of food into healthy 
chyle, it is impossible to define exceptions. 


into the delicate stomach of the new-born 
baby a dose of disgusting custor-oil, under 
the old woman’s plea that it is “a safe 
and wholesome medicine.” And where 
Nature, in its first yearnings, craved for a 
drink and a stimulant to the blood, it is 
outraged by an unctuous crug, that pre- 
ternaturally excites its body to an action 
perfectly unnecessary; or where neither 
nurse nor doctor insists upon inaugurating 
life with such obnoxious means, another 
process, less revolting, but equally objec- 
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tionable, is adopted by the matron who | stantly pacify a crying and restless child, 
takes charge of the infant put into her | who has turned in loathing from the offered 
hands. As soon as she is seated before the | breast; or, after imbibing a few drops, and 
fire, she makes up a vicious compound of |! finding it not what nature craved, throws 
sugar, water, and gin, and complacently | back its head in disgust, and cries more 
proceeds to administer her nostrum in tea- | petulantly than before. In such a case as 
spoonfuls, wondering, in an hour after,| this, the young mother, grieved at her 
what can have given baby the wind, as, | baby’s rejection of the tempting present, 
with a hiccup that jerks its head forward | and distressed at its cries, and in terror of 
asif galvanized, the infant expels in spasms; some injury, over and over ransacks its 
the engendered gas from its abused sto-: clothes, believing some insecure pin can 
mach. These are grave errors in medical ' alone be the canse of such sharp complain- 
practice, and Bre faults in the social ' ing—an accident that, from her own care 
management of children, which we trust ' in dressing, however, is seldom or ever the 
every mother wil] set a determined resolu- : case. 
tion to oppose. The remedy isin her own: These abrupt cries of the child, if they 
hands, and if she would not begin by | do not proceed from thirst—which a little 
weakening her infant’s stomach, let her: water will relieve—not unfrequently occur 
insist that the moment her baby is dressed, : from some unequal pressure, a fold or twist 
und before any sustenance passes its lips, it | in the “roller,” or some constriction round 
shall be given to her, to apply to the thetender body. If this is suspected, the 
natural fountain of health and life, and let . mother must not be content with merely 
her have the grateful consciousness that ; slackening the strings; the child should be 
her infant has taken from her, not only | undressed, and the creases and folds of the 
its being, but its first draught of sustaining hot skin, especially those about the thighs 
nourishment. ‘and groins, examined, to see that no 
So opposed are we to the objectionable ‘ powder has caked, and, becoming hard, 
plan of physicking new-born children, that, | has irritated the parts. The violet powder 
unless for positive illness, we would much : should be dusted freely over all to cool the 
rather, and invariably do, administer skin, and everything put on fresh and 
medicine through the mother for the first: smooth. If such precautions have not 
eight or ten weeks of its existence. This. afforded relief, and, in addition to the 
practice, which few mothers will object to, crying, the child plunges or draws up its 
is easily effected by the parent, when such ; legs, the mother may be assured some 
a course is necessary for the child, taking ' cause of irritation exists in the stomach or 
either a dose of castor-oil, half an ounce of | bowels—either acidity in the latter or dis- 
tasteless sults—the phosphate of soda—one | tension from overfeeding in the former— 
or two teaspoonfuls of magnesia, a dose of | but, from whichever cause, the child should 
lenitive electuary, manna, or any mild and | be “ opened” before the fire, and a heated 
simple aperient, which, almost before it can | napkin applied all over the abdomen, the 
have taken effect on herself, will exhibit! child being occasionally elevated to a 
its action on her child. | sitting position, and, while gently jolted 
One of the most common errors that | on the knee, the back is to be lightly 
mothers fall into while suckling their: patted with the hand. 
children, is that of fancying they are al-; Should the mother have any reason to 
ways hungry, and consequently overteed- | apprehend that the cause of inconvenience 
ing them; and with this, the great mistake proceeds from the bladder—a not unfre- 
of applying the child to the breast on every | quent source of pain—the napkin is to be 
occasion of its crying, and, without in- | dipped in hot water, squeezed out, and ap- 
vestigating the cause of its complaint, and | plied immediately over the part, and re- 
under the belief that it wants food, putting | peated every eight or ten minutes, for 
the nipple into its crying mouth, until the | several times in succession, either till the 
infant turns in revulsion and petulance | natural relicf is afforded, or a cessation of 
from what it should accept with eagerness | pain allows of its discontinuance. The 
and joy. At auch times, a few teaspoonfuls | pain that young infants often suffer, and 
of water, slightly chilled, will often in-|the crying that results from it, is, as we 
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have already said, frequently caused by 
the mother inconsiderately over-feeding 
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the natural supply, the child having been 
annealed to an artificial diet, its life might 


her child, and is produced by the pain of | be safely carried on without seeking for a 


distension, and the mechanical pressure of 
a larger quantity of fluid in the stomach 
than the gastric juice can convert into 
cheese and digest. 

Some children are stronger in the en- 
. during power of the stomach than others, 
and get rid of the excess by vomiting, con- 
dluding every process of suckling by an 
emission of milk and curd. Such children 
are called by nurses ‘thriving children,” 
and generally they are so; simply because 
their digestion is good, and they have the 
power of expelling with impunity that 
superabundance of aliment which in others 
is a source of distension, flatulence, and pain. 

The length of time an infant should be 
suckled must depend much on the health 
and strength of the child, and the health 
of the mother, and the quantity and quality 
of her milk; though, when all circum- 
stances are favourable, it should never be 
less than nine, nor exceed fifteen months; 
but perhaps the true time will be found in 
the medium between both. But of this we 
may be sure, that Nature never ordained a 
child to live on suction after having en- 
dowed it with teeth to bite and to grind; 
and nothing is more out of place and un- 
seemly than to hear a child, with a set of 
twenty teeth, ask for ‘the breast.” 

The practice of protracted wet nursing 
is hurtful to the mother by keeping up an 
nncalled-for, and, after the proper time, an 
unhealthy drain on her system, while the 
child either derives no benefit from what 
it no longer requires, or it produces a 
positive injury on its constitution. After 
the period when Nature has ordaincd the 
child shall live by other means, the 
secretion of milk becomes thin and de- 
teriorated, showing in the flabby flesh and 
puny features of the child both its loss of 
nutritious properties and the want of more 
stimulating aliment. 

Though we have said that twelve 
months is about the medium time a baby 
should be suckled, we by no means wish 
to imply that a child should be fed ex- 
clusively on milk for its first year; quite 
the reverse ; the infant can hardly be too 
soon made independent of the mother. 
So, should illness assail her, her milk fail, 


wet-nurse, and without the slightest danger 
to its system. 

For this purpose, as soon after the third 
month as possible, the child should be 
gradually accustomed to the “ bottle,” till 
it finally receives sustenance by that means 
three or four times a dny, up to the eighth 
or ninth month, when the spoon and more 
solid food is to be substituted for the bottle. 
The nature of such foods, and the manner 
of preparing them, we shall leave till we 
come to speak of * Rearing by Hand.” 

The advantage to the mother of early 
accustoming the child to artificial food is 
as considerable to herself as beneficial to 
her infant; the demand on her physical 
strength in the first instance will be less 
severe and exhausting, the child will sleep 
longer on a less rapidly digestible aliment, 
and yield to both more quiet nights, and 
the mother will be more at liberty to go 
out for business or pleasure, another means 
of sustenance being at hand till her return. 
Besides these advantages, by a judicious 
blending of the two systems of feeding, the 
infant will acquire greater constitutional 
strength, so that if attacked by sickness 
or disease, it will have a much greater 
chance of resisting its virulence than if 
dependent alone on the mother, whose milk, 
affected by fatigue and the natural anxiety 
of the parent for her offspring, is at such a 
time neither good in itg properties nor 
likely to be beneficial to the patient. 

The diseases that infants are subject to 
during suckling will be treated of in the 
order in which they most frequently suc- 
ceed each other, when we have concluded 
the next part of our subject, and will be 
preceded by some remarks on the maternal 
disease of ‘‘ milk fever.” 

All that we have further to say in this 
article is an advice to mothers, that if they 
wish to keep a sound and unchapped 
nipple, and possibly avoid what is called a 
‘‘broken breast,” never to put up the 
breast with a wet nipple, but always to 
have a soft handkerchief in readiness, and 
the moment that delicate part is drawn 
from the child's mouth, to dry it carefull 
of the milk and saliva that moisten it, and, 
further, to make a practice of suckling 


or any domestio cause abruptly cut off! from each breast alternately. 
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ANNA SEWARD. 


RATHER more than a hundred years ago 
here dwelt among the romantic hills of 
Jerbyshire a family of the name of Seward, 
rom whence sprang the industrious Anna, 
he subject of our present memoir—the 
reariest of all dribblers of the Della 
Sruscan school, and perhaps the grandest 
ipecimen of the powers of persevering dul- 
ess in the whole range of English litera- 
vure. 


Miss Seward was born at Eyam in 
1747, her mother being one of the dangh- 
ters of Mr. Hunter, the head master of 
Lichfield school and the preceptor of 
Johnson; her futher, the rector of Lichfield, 
and prebendary of Salisbury, was a man 
of literary taste, being the author of 
some poems in Dodsley’s collections, and 
also the editor of an edition of Beaumont — 
and Fletcher's plays. In early life, having 
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been the travelling companion of some 
hopeful young nobleman, he was fully 
competent to undertake the education of 
his precocious daughter, who, at the tender 
age of three years, could repeat portions of 
Milton’s “ L’Allegro,” and before her 
tenth birthday knew the three first books 
of ‘Paradise Lost.” At a very early 
period she commenced imitating the 
various authors to whom her father had 
so carefully introduced her, and attempted 
a metrical version of the Psalms, bringing 
out, before she was twelve years old, * An 
Address to the Firat Fine Day of a Back- 
ward Spring.” 

Some of her early productiens having 
been shown to Dr. Darwin, he was so 
struck by their promise (for she was but 
a child when she first commenced writin), 
that he declared that they could nat be her 
own, and suspected her deating father 
of having greatly assisted im their com- 
position. So, watching his opportunity, 
he caught the ycung alone, snd 
having tested her talemt, them and there 
was convinced of her img powers, and 
remained her firm friend ever after. 

‘ eaten at that time, literature ri wae 
eemed an undesirable pursuit fer a young 
lady in Miss Sewand's ‘iicstiem <. ths 
heiress of an independemt forteme, aed des- 
tined to occupy a considerable rank im 
society. Her mother, theugh an excellest 
woman and am sffectionste parent, pos- 
sessed no taste for her daugiater's favenrite 
amusement, and, as Anna’s love of lettass 
grew with her years, Mr. Seward withdrew 
his countenance, probably under the ap. 
prehension that his contieued enceurage- 
ment might produce in his dagaghter that 
dreaded phenomenon —a learmed lady. 

Poetry was prohibited, and for ten 
Miss Seward obediently resorted to other 
amusements, and to the practice of orna- 
mental needlework, in which she is said to 
have excelled. 

Her even course of life was, in 1764, 
interrupted by the sudden death of her only 
sister, who was on the eve of marriage to 
a Mr. Porter, a merchant of Leghorn. 
After the loss of her sister, she formed a 
very strong and romantic attachment to 
Miss Honorin Sneyd, who afterwards 
became the second or third wife (we forget 
which) of Mr. Edgeworth, the father of 
the justly celebrated Matia Edgeworth.” ’ 
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But, living as Miss Seward did at Lich- 
field, the. birth-place of Johnson and 
Garrick, and the residence of Darwin 
Day, Edgeworth, Sir Brooke Boothy, and 
other semi-literary characters, we need 
not be greatly surprised that, when she 
came to years of maturity, she chose her 
own studies and selected her own friends. 
Indeed, so indefatigably did Anna Seward 
from that time work with her pen, that she 
managed to establish herself as one of the 
poetical lights of that age. Besides various 
contributions to magazines, she emitted 
separately, amd with her name, in the last 
twenty years of the century, such a suc- 
cession of elegies, monodies, odes, sonnets, 
poetical epistles, and adieux, that after her 
death they filled three octavo volumes. 

It was Sir Walter Scott who republished 
these miserable attempts. Miss Seward 
having imposed upon him the honour of 
being her literary executor, he pronounced 
her poetry (in private) execrable, and 
then wrote a pancgyric on her at the com- 
mencememt ot her volume, which hegins 
with these words, “The name of Miss 
Seward has for many years held a high 
rank in the ammals of Beritish literature!” 
Bat, as a very able writer in the ‘“J’enny 
Cyclopedia” remarks, “Pesterity, from 
whose jndgmest there is mo appeal, and 
with whom the factitious eanses of popu- 
lartty have no weight, hase consigned her 
poems to oblivion, and there is no protest- 
ing against this judgment.” 

Besides her poetical remains, Miss Seward 
left nearly 400 letters as a beqnest to Archi- 
bald Constable, who, in 1811, brought out 
ix velumes of her epistolary correspond- 
eace! affording, it is true, a mass of mate- 
rials (there are 300 letters published) for 
the study of her character, which was a 
strange mixture of vanity, bad taste, affec- 
tation, and pedantry; but mure dreary, 
affected outpourings it has never been our 
misfortune to.read, and we know not which 
is the greatest mystery, that a woman of 
education could be so blind to her own 
weakness and poverty of feeling and ex- 
pression, or that a publisher could be found 
condescending envugh to. print such in- 
tolerable twaddle. 

Decidedly the volume by which she is 
most favourably known is a work she gave 
to the world ‘in “1804, under the title of 
‘‘Memoirs of the Life of Dr. Darwin, 
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chiefly during his residence at Lichfield, 
with anecdotes of his friends and criticisms 
on his writings.” This book is destitute of 
all requisites for biography, wanting in 
penetration and delineation of character, 
and is only interesting for certain pleasing 
anecdotes which have escaped the notice 
of contemporary writers. 

Perhaps the following short extract from 
the preface of these memoirs will give as 
good an idea of Miss Seward’s bombastical 
style as any with which we are acquainted. 

““My work,” she says, ‘‘ consists of the 
following particulars:—the person, the 
mind, the temper of Dr. Darwin; his 
powers as a philosopher, physician, and 
poet; the peculiar traits of his manners; 
his excellences and faults; the Petrarchan* 
attachment of his middle life, more happy 
in its result than was that of the bard of 
Vaucluse; the beautiful poetic testimonies of 
its fervour, while yet it remained hopeless ; 
an investigation of the constituted excel- 
lenoes and defects of his magnificent poem, 
the ‘ Botanic Garden ;’ remarks upon his 
philosophic prose writings; the characters 
and talonts of those who formed the circle 
of his friends while he resided at Lichfield, 
and the very singular and interesting his- 
tory of one of them, well known in the 
lettered world (Mr. Thomas Day), whose 
domestic history, remarkable as it is, has 
been unaccountably omitted by the gentle- 
men who wrote his life.” 

After the death of his first wife, Dr. 
Darwin purchased an old house in the city 
of Lichfield, and, to quote Miss Seward’s 
words, ‘to this rus in urbe of Darwinian 
creation, resorted, from its early rising, a 
knot of philosophic friends in frequent 
Visitation—the Rev. Mr. Mitchell, many 
years deceased—he was skilled in astro- 
nomic science, modest and wise; the inge- 
nious Mr. Kier, of Westbromwich, then 
Captain Kier; Mr. Boulton, known and 
respected wherever mechanic philosophy 
is understood; Mr. Watt, the celebrated 
improver of the steam-engine ; and, above 
all others in Dr. Darwin's personal regard, 
the accomplished Dr. Small, of Birming- 
ham, who bore the blushing honours of his 
talents and virtues to an untimely grave.” 

Miss Seward's own character has been 





‘* He married a widow after a rather long 
7Ometeiip. ; : a, 
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drawn by Sir Egerton Brydges and by Mr. 
Edgeworth. ‘I'he former says of the “Swan 
of Lichfield” —for that is the title which 
Dr. Darwin has given her—‘ She had not 
the art of making friends, except am 
the little circle whom she flattered, an 
who flattered her. She both gave offence 
and provoked ridicule by her affectation, 
and bad taste, and pompeus pretensions. 
It cannot be denied that she sometimes 
showed flashes of genius, but never in con- 
tinuity. She believed that poetry rather 
lay in the diction than in the thought ;* 
and I am not acquainted with any literary 
letters which exhibit so much corrupt 
judgment and so many false beauties as 
hers. Her sentiments are palpably studied, 
and disguised, and dressed up. Nothing 
seems to come from her heart, but all ts to 
be put on. I understand the André family 
say that, in the ‘Monody on Major André,” 
all about his attachment and Honoria Sneyd, 
&c., is a nonsensical falsehood of her own 
invention. Among her numerous sonnets, 
there are not above five or six which are 
good, and I cannot doubt that Dr. Darwin's 
hand is in many of her early poems.” A 
cruel hit, that last of Sir Egerton's, seeing 
that the illustrious Anna charged the 
Doctor with appropriating some fifty lines 
she had written under the inspiration of 
a first visit to his Lichfield Paradise, and 
adopting them, without acknowledgment, 
as the introduction to the first canto of his 
‘** Botanic Garden !” 

Mr. Edgeworth, relating his introduction 
to the literary coterie at Lichtield, says 
among the foremost was Miss Seward, 
‘“who was at that time in the height of 
youth and beauty, of an enthusiastic 
temper, a votary of the Muses, and of the 
most eloquent and brilliant conversation. 
Our mutual acquaintance was soon made, 
and it continued to be, for many years of 
my life, a source of never-failing pleasure. 
It seems that Mrs. Darwin had a little 
pique against Miss Seward, who had, in 
fact, been her rival with the Doctor. 
These ladies lived upon good terms, but 
there frequently occurred little competi- 
tions, which amused their friends, and en- 
livened the uniformity that so often ren 
ders a country town insipid. The evsni 
after my arrival Mrs. Darwin invited Miss 





* An opinion with which we fully agree. 
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Seward, and a very large party of her 
friends, to supper. I was placed beside 
Miss Seward; and a number of lively 
sallies escaped her that set the table in 
good humour. I paid Miss Seward, how- 
ever, some compliments on her own beauti- 
ful tresses, and at that moment the watchful 
Mrs. Darwin took this opportunity of drink- 
ing Mrs. Edgeworth's health; Miss Seward's 
surprise was mantfest; and, like Wertaer’s 
Charlotte, she very properly went on 
cutting bread and butter.” 

Probably the evening gatherings of the 
manufacturers of verse, held every fort- 
night during the Bath season at the ele- 
gant villa of the celebrated Lady Miller, 
influenced Miss Seward as much as any of 
the frequenters of the Lichfield clique; for, 
for six years this meeting of small minds 
was regularly held, and the verses which 
had been produced during the intervening 
weeks duly deposited in an antique Etrus- 
can vase, and drawn out by gentlemen ap- 
pointed to read them aloud and judge of 
their rival merits, and who were commis- 
sioned to select the three poems from the 
collection which they thought most worthy 
of the myrtle wreaths decreed as the re- 
wards and honours of the day; the names 
of the persons obtaining these prizes were 
then made known by Lady Miller, and 
once @ year the most ingenious of these 
were published. Four miserable volumes 
appeared ; but, in justice to these amiable 
simpletons, we must add that the profits 
were applied to the benefit of a charity in 
Bath. Very many of Miss Seward’s ele- 
gies and epigrams were deposited in the 
Wedgwood ware vase, and were printed 
with all due honours—her ‘‘ Monody on 
Major André” passing through two edi- 
tions, and ‘‘ Louisa,” a poetical novel, at- 
taining to a third reprint! And if her pro- 
ductions, bad as they were, were some of 
the best contributions to this Batheaston 
poetry, how intolerable must have been 
those lines which such critics consigned to 
oblivion | 

We have carefully looked over her poems, 
Wishing to make an extract, and give a 
specimen of her talents (?), but so miser- 
ably dull are the lines—so utterly devoid 
of taste, feeling, and life—that we have 
been obliged to abandon the task in de- 
spair. Had Miss Seward lived in the pre- 
sent century, her name would never have 
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been known beyond her own family circle 
—her poetical effusions would have been 
rejected by the least competent editor of 
the most insignificant provincial paper— 
and her epistolary correspondence would 
have found no publisher in ‘the Row,” or 
out of it, so complacent as Constable’ in 
1811; for, without any exaggeration, we 
have twenty cvery-day correspondents 
whose letters betray infinitely more obser- 
vation, deeper feeling, and a far greater 
perception of character, than can be found 
in any one of the three hundred letters 
bearing the signature of Anna Seward. 


M. S. R. 
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HaAvinNe last month supplied instructions and a 
design for a fashionable promenade dress, we 
this month give the newest evening costumes for 
the approaching autumn season. 

The body, which will be seen in our illustration, 
is called the Drapery Body. It is peculiarly 
becoming to the figure, whether slender or stout ; 
for it is a mistake to suppose that fulness of 
matcrial increases the apparent size, as, on the 
contrary, it has a tendency to conceal the real 
dimensions, and is, therefore, equally advantageous 
to both classes of ladies. 

The materials in which this dress can be sultably 
made allow of some variety. For a ball, white 
tarletan possesses a simple elegance, as also pink 
or blue, and either black or white net. If some- 
thing more expensive be desired, then the Cham- 
bery gauze will be found a very elegant material. 
The English barége also makes up extremely well 
when of a plain colour. Ifa more durable article 
be required, a black Brussels taffeta or any of 
the soft summer silks are all eligible. 

The drapery body has a peculiarity of style. 
The point in the front is long and narrow, while 
those under the arms and at the back are quite 
inoderate, allowing the folds of the skirt to spread 
handsomely out from heneath. The drapery 
trimming of the body is of the same material as 
the dress. It is not given in the working pattern, 
being only a piece of the material nine inches 
wide and a couple of yards Jong. 

When the dress is of a white material the bands 
and bows are in satin ribbon of ocean green, with 
a deep rich fringe to match, laid on just beneath. 
If in some other of the light fabrics named, then 
these trimmings are of the same colour, or of 
black velvet, with a fringe to match the dress. 
The bow which is attached to the side of the body 
and the one which loops up the skirt below are 
to be quite alike. These give an air of peculiar 
style, and have a marked effect. The double skirts 
still keep their hold on public favour, in spite of 
their long reign of popularity. 

In dresses generally soft colours continue 
fashionable. To assist the choice of our sub- 
acribers, especially those residing in the country 
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DIAGRAM OF EVENING DRESS, 


we may mention that a dove-coloured sik made; The Burnous cleak has received a new proof o1 
with a double skirt, the upper one being trimmed the singular favour in which {it continues to be 
with plissé d la vietlle, is in the very best taste of held, in its adaptation to the heat of summer 
the season. The body is kept quite plain, the | weather. Jt is now worn in cicar muslin, having 
sleeves hav a double puffing at the top, with | coloured tassels attached to its falling hood) and 
two graduated flounces below, each of which is | producing a very good effect. 

bordered with the same trimming, which is also| In France the Mousquetaire hat, e0 long pre. 
carried up the front in the place of buttons, With 


valent in its approximations on both sides of the 
this dress a scarf is worn of the same siJk, being | Channe) for sea-side and rustic wear, is now 


plaited down at the back and fastened with a | giving place to the picturceque English gipsy, the 
r:hbon to match, “ press and her ladies having adopted them tied 
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down with a scarf. Under the fnfluence of a 
similar great example, the China grass mantle is 
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the Jeaf. This forms the half of the double leaf. 
The needle is again bra 


t out, the same as the 


muck favoured for autumn costume at the English | first, close ta vs last. 


watering-piaces, her Majesty the Quecn having | experimonts render any lady tor 
given them the stamp of fashion ing in| the greatest facility in executing this beaafifs) 
one when embarking si eavecual onbes Conti- | style of work. We have given a tor a 


sleeve to be worked on clear muslin. The stems 
and Hines must, of course, be worked in the usual 
way. It fs especially necessary to use 8 


nental trip. 

The mest fashiosable bonnet for the autumn is 
a straw trimmed in the French style. These have 
their cartains in the straw, and are bound all| and even cotton. The very best for this work is 
roand with either ‘acariet or green velvet, being | Messrs. Waiter Evans and Co.'s Perfectionné. 
trimmed with bleck silk edged with a narrow | The number must be selected according to the 
black Isce. With the first a plame of cock’s ; size of the pattern; for the one given, Nos. 20 and 
tegthers is worn on one side, with the other a: 24 will be suffielently fime and perfoctly well 
buanohb of red berries with green leaves. suited for its purpose. 

The lighter summer bonnets, which will retain — 

their place as Jong as the warm weather lasts,| Miss P.—We beg to acknowledge the favour 
are of alinple puffings ef white net or crape orna- | received. The articles arc very pretty, and we 
ineuted with daisies, ‘buttercups, and primroses, | shall be glad to have the necessary expisnations. 
interspersed with little tufts of hanging grass.! The specimens shall be duly returned. 
The favourite colours for the ribbons ere mauve | PoLtLie.—We are extremely sorry that previous 
oP ocean green. arrangements, which were quite compalsery, 
nese | prevented us from having the real of 
| complying with this request. The shortness of 
‘ the time precluded the lity. 

Lovisa.—We are mnuch obliged for the sug- 
gestion; but the process in question is only 
applicable when the surface is raised. 

Magioy.—We will answer next month, 


Pickling, und Breserbing. 
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Trost of our subscribers who have lately been | 
on the Continent must have been struck with the | 
beautiful specimens of embroidery there exhibited, 
the most minute and elegant designs helng exc- | ~ 
cuted with a degree of neatness which, to all | &0 ke 
uppsarance, must have required the utmost pro- ! oh mY, 
fictency, as well as a considerable amount of ; 
patience and time, to accumplish. This beautiful, LEON Creawts.—Peel two lemons, then pour 
work is, however, produced not only with perfect . 07 to the peels half a pint of boiling water, let it 
case, but algo with great despatch, aa its name | stind an hour or two, squeeze the juice on half a 
implies, being called “ Point de la Poste.” Ir wil! Pound of lump sugar; beat the whites of three 
he found a most valuable sort of work to those | ¢¢@s and the yolk of one together, take out the 





who practise embroidery, and, being quite 3— peels, mix all together, and strain them; atir 
novelty, ithas every claim to be especially noticed. 


; them on the tire tl they are as thick as cream. 
CUCUMBER VINEGAR.—Pare and slice fifteen 
‘ Jarge cucumbers, and three or four large oniona, 
a tew shalots, and a clove or two of garlic. Then 
put a layer of slices of cucamber in a deep jar, 
and strew over it some pepper and s.lt, and a 
little cayenne pepper; then a Jayer of onions and 
shalots, with pepper and salt as before; repeating 
alternate layers of cucumbers and onions till the 
jar is half full, when three pints of vinegar are to 
be poured on the whole. After standing four 
days, the vinegar js to be poured off, and js ready 
for use. It isa great improvement to cold meat. 
EXCELLENT WaALXUT Catsvup.—Tuke wainuts of 
the full size for pickling; cut and pound them in 
a marble mortar to obtain the juice. To a pit 
of this juice put a pound of anchovies. Boil 
the anchovies are dissolved. and then stzpin 
through a plece of muslin. Then boil again, andl 
ndd a quarter of an ounce of mace, hulf a q@uawber 
of an ounce of cloves, some whole white ot phy 
To seeder our description pertectly casy to be | and seven or eight shalots, a few cloves of garila, 
updepsteed, we have given « smal! illustration | and a pint of white wine vinegar. Bell all $e 
showing the manner of passing the thread round ; gether till the shalots become tender; then. ete, 

tha neetle. Every doubic leaf requires the needle and when cold bottle fur ase. yee 
to Be Swieo inserted. Jt is done by putiing the; Hrirox Puppixc.—Take seme thick slices of 

neeiie through the muclin the kength of tho loaf! bread, cut off the crast, and soak it well in: 

and twisting the throad reund the point of it} remove it into a dry dish and hla i our wi 









abeut twelve times: before drawing tho neadlc | egg, and grate a small of uw mi 
thesagh, place the thaw of the left hand on tire] Boll some lord. and pat in the geupened ety 
nesdie._this prevents the thread from being drawn | fry ic of a Hight brown. When served wp pou 


up. Draw this twis:ed thread close up to the; white wlog sauce aud scatter powd sugar 


muslin, aud puss the needle through the tength of; over it. 
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INSIDE AN ASYLUM; O8, METHOD AND MADNESS. 
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INSIDE AN ASYLUM; OR, 


Doric the autumn of 18—, while on a 
tour through the extreme Southern pro- 
vinces of France, my route led me within 
a few miles of a Bfaison de Santé, or pri- 
vate mad-house, about which I had heard 
much, in Paris, from my medical friends. 
As I had never visited a place of the kind, 
I thought the opportunity too good to be 
lost; and so proposed to my travelling 
companion (a gentleman with whom I had 
made casual acquaintance a few days 
before) that we should turn aside, for an 
hour or a0, and look through the establish- 
ment. To this he objected — pleading 
haste, in the first place, and, in the second, 
® very unusual horror at the sight of a 
lunatic. He begged me, however, not to 
let any mere courtesy towards himself inter- 
fere with the gratification of my curiosity, 
and said that he would ride on leisurely, 
so that I might overtake him during 
the day, or, at all events, during the next. 
As he bade me -bye, I bethought me 
that there might be some difficulty in 
obtaining acoess to the premises, and 
mentioned my fears on this point. He 
aplied that, in fact, unless I had personal 
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METHOD AND MADNESS. 


; knowledge of the superintendent, Monsieur 


Maillard, or some credential in the way ot 
a letter, a difficulty might be found to 
exist, as the regulations of these private 
mad-houses were more rigid than the pub- 
lic hospital laws. For himself, he added, 
he had, some years since, made the ac- 
quaintance of Maillard, and would so far 
assist me as to ride up to the door and 
introduce me; although his feelings on the 
subject of lunacy would not permit of his 
entering the house. 

I thanked him, and, turning from the 
main road, we soon came upon the build- 
ing, which was a fine castellated mansion, 
standing within a high wall. | 

As we rode up to the gateway, I per-. 
ceived it slightly open, and the visage ot 
& man tne through. In an instant 
afterw this man came forth, ascoodted 
my companion by name, shook him cor. 
dially by the hand, and begged him to 
alight. It was Monsieur Maillard himself. 
He was a portly, fine-looki tleman 
of the old school, with a poli od faamear 
and a certain air of gravity, dignity, aad 
authority, which was very impressive. 
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My friend, having presented me, men- 
tioned my desire to inspect the establish- 
ment, and, receiving Monsieur Maillard’s 
assurance that he ‘would show me all 
attention, now ¢ook leave, and I saw him 
no more. 

When he hed gone, the superintendent 
ushered me into a small and exceedingty 
neat parlour, containing, among other 
indications of refined taste, many books, 
drawings, pots of flowers, and musical 
instruments. A cheerful fire blazed upon 
the hearth. At a piano, singing an aria 
from Bellini, sat a young and very beauti- 
ful woman, who, at my entrance, 
in her song, and received me with graceful 
courtesy. 
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Her vwoice was low, and her | 
whole manner was subdued. I thought, | terms, as one im 
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“Indeed ! you astonish me !” 

“ We found it, sir,” he said, with a sigh, 
“absolutely necessary to return to the old 
ueages. e danger of the soothing sys- 
tema was, at all times, appalling; and its 
advantages have been much over-rated. 1 
‘believe, sir, that in this house it has been 
given a fair trial, if ever in any. We did 
everything that rational humanity could 
suggest. Iam sorry that you could not 
have paid us 9 vieit at an earlier period, 
that you might have judged for yourself. 
But I preenme you are conversant with the 
soothing practice—with its details ?” 
“Not altogether. What I have heard 


has been at tisied or feurth hand.” 


“T may state the. 


then, in general 
the patients were 


too, that I peresived the traces of serrow | menagés, hiumeured. We contradicted no 
in her countenaace, which wae excessively, | fancies which entered the brains of the 
although, to my taste, not unplead mad. On the centeary, we not only in- 
pale. She was attired in deep mourning, | dulged but encouraged them; and many 
and excited in my bosom a feeling of | of our mest, t cures have been thus 
mingled respect, interest, and admiration. — effected. 1ere is 10 argument which #9 

Presently a smart footman in livery : touches the feeble reason of the madman 
brought ina tray with fruit, wine, and ‘as the reductio adabsurdum, We have had 
other refreshments, of which I partock, , men, for example, who fancied themselves 
the lady soon afterwards leaving the room. chickens. The cure was, to insist npon 
As she departed I turned my eyes in an. the thing as a fact—to accuse the patient 
inquiring manner towards my host. of stupidity in not sufficiently perceivine 

“No,” he said, “oh, no—a member of it to be a fact—and thus to refuse him any 
my family—my niece, and a most accom- ‘other diet for a week than that which 
plished woman.” : properly appertains to a chicken. In this 

**T beg a thousand pardons for the sus- : manner a lit:le corn and gravel were made 
picion,” I replied, ‘but of course you will: to perfurm wonders.” 

w how to excuse me. The excellent; ‘And you had no punishments of any 
administration of your affairs here is well: kind ?” 
understood in Paris, and I thought it just; ‘‘ None.” 
possible, you know——” j “And you never confined your pn- 

“Yes, yes—say no more. While my ; tients 7” 
former system wasin operation, and my ‘Very rarely. Now and then, the 
patients were permitted the privilege of: malady of some individnal growing to a 
roaming to and fro at will, they were often ' crisis, or taking a sudden turn of fury, we 
aroused to a dangerous frenzy by inju-|cenveyed lim to a secret cell, Jest his 
dicious persons who called to inspect the ' disorder should infect the rest, and there 
honse. Hence I was obliged to enforce a; kept him until we could dismiss him to 
rigid system of exclusion; and none ob-/ his friends—for with the raging maniac 
tained access to the premises upon whose | we have nothing to do. He is usually 
discretion I could not rely.” removed to the public hospitals.” 

“While your former system was in ope-| ‘And you have now = all this—~ 
ration !” I said, repeating his words. ‘ Do | and you think for the better 





I understand you, then, to say that the; ‘Decidedly. The system had its dis- 
‘soothing system’ of which I have heard | advantages, and even its It is 
80 much is no longer in force ?” now, happily, exploded throughout all the 


“Tt is now,” he replied, “several weeks 


. Maisons de Santé of France.” 
mince we concluded to renounce it for ever.” 


“fam very much surprised,” I said, 
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“‘at what you tell me; for I made sure|no uncomfortable feelings during the re- 
that, at this moment, no other method of} past, at finding myself dining with lunatics; 
treatment for mania existed in any portion | but I remembered having been informed, 
of the country.” in Paris, that the southern provincialists 
In this manner I conversed with Monsieur | were a peculiarly eccentric people, with s 
Maillard for an hour or two, during which | vast number of antiquated notions; and 
le showed me the gardens and conserva-| then, too, upon conversing with several 
tories of the place. members of the company, my apprehen- 
“T cannot Jet yon see my patients,” he| sions were immediately and fully dis- 
said, “just at present. To a sensitive | pelled. 
mind there is always more or less of the{ The dining-room iteelf, although per- 
shocking in such exhibitions; and I do| haps sufficiently comfortable and of good 
not wish to spoil your appetite for dinner.| dimensions, had nothing too much of 
We will dine. I can give you some veal | elegance about it. For example, the floor 
@ la Menehoult, with cauliflowers in velouté| was uncarpeted; in France, however, a 
sauce—after that a glass of Clos de Vougeot | carpet is frequently dispensed with. The 
—then your nerves will be sufficiently | windows, too, were without curtains; the 
steadied.” shutters, being shut, were securely fastened 
At six, dinner was announced; and my| with iron bars, applied diagonally, after 
host conducted me into a large sulle a} the fashion of our ordinary shop-shutters. 
manger, where a very numerous company : he apartment, I observed, formed, in 





were assembled, twenty-five or thirty in | itself, a wing of the chateau, and thus the 
all. They werc, apparently, people of | windows were on three sides of the paral- 
rank, certainly of high breeding, although | lelogram; the door being at the other. 
their habiliments, I thought, were extrava- | There were no less than ten windows 
guntly rich, partaking somewhat too much | in all. 

of the ostentatious finery of the vieille cour. | The table was superbly set out. It was 
I noticed that at least two-thirds of these | loaded with plate, and more than loaded 
guests were ladies; and some of the latter | with delicacies. The profasion was abso- 
were by no means accoutred in what a} lutely barbaric. There were meats enough 
Parisian would: consider good taste at the | to have feasted the Anakim. Never, in all 
present day. Many females, for example, | my life, had 1 witnessed so lavish, so 
whose age could not have becn less than | wasteful an expenditure of the things 
seventy, were bedecked with a profusion of | of life. There seemed very little taste, 
jewellery, such as rings, bracelets, and ear- | however, in the arrangements; and my 
rings, and wore their bosoms and arms/eyes, accustomed to quiet lights, were 
shamefully bare. I observed, too, that | sadly offended by the prodigious glare of a 
very few of the dresses were well made— | multitude of wax candles, which, in silver 
or, at least, that very few of them fitted | candelabra, were deposited upon the table, 
the wearers. In looking about, I dis- | and all about the room, wherever it was 
covered the interesting girl to whom | possible to find a place. There were seve~ 
Monsieur Maillard had presented me in the | ral active servants in attendance ; 

little parlour; but my surprise was great | upon a large table, at the farther end of 
to see her wearing a hoop and farthingale, | the apartment, were seated seven or eight. 
with high-heeled shoes, and a dirty cap of | people with fiddles, fi‘es, trombones, and a 
Brussels lace, so much too large for her} drum. These fellows annoyed me very 
that it gave her face a most ridiculously | much, at intervals, during the. repast, by 
diminutive expression. When I had first|an infinite variety of noises, which were 
seen her she was attired, most becomingly, } intended for music, and which m gave to 
in deep mourning. There was an sir of | afford much entertainment to present, 
oddity, in short, about the dress of the | with the exception of myself. .. 
whole party which, at first, caused me to} Upon the whole, | could not help think- 
recur to my original idea of the “soothing | ing that there,was much of the disarn 
system,” and to fancy that Monsieur}about everything I saw; but then the 
Maillard had been willing to deceive me {world is made up of all kinds of. 

until after dinner, that I might experience { with all: modes of thought, and -all sorte of 
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conventional customs. I had travelled, too, { offending. Ma'mselle Laplaco—Monsieur 
so much as to be quite an adept in the mi} De Kock will do himself the honour of 
admirari; so I took my seat very coolly at | taking wine with you.” 

the right hand of my host, and, having an{ Here Monsieur De Kock bowed low, 
excellent appetite, did justice to the good | kissed his hand with much ceremony, and 
cheer set before me. | took wine with Ma'mselle Laplace. 

The conversation, in the meantime, was| ‘ Allow me, mon ami,” now said Mon- 
spirited and general. The Indies, os usual, | sieur Maillard, addressing myself, “ allow 
talked a great deal. I soon found that | me to send you a morsel of this veal a la 
nearly all the company were well educated ; | St. Menehoult—you will find it particularly 
and my host was a world of good-humoured | fine.” 
anecdote in himself. He seemed quite| At this instant three sturdy waiters had 
willing to speak of his position as superin- | just succeeded in depositing safely upon 
tendent of a Maison de Santé; and, in-| the table an enormous dish, or trencher, 
deed, the topic of lunacy was, much to my | containing what I supposed to be the 
surprise, a favourite one with all present. | ‘‘ monstrum, horrendum, informe, ingens, cui 
A great many amusing stories were told, | lumen ademptum.” A closer scrutiny as- 
having reference to the whims of the} sured me, however, that it was only a 
patients. small calf roasted whole, and set upon its 

‘** We had a fellow here once,” said a fat | knees, with an apple in its mouth, as is the 
little gentleman, who sat at my right—‘‘a]} English fashion of dressing a hare. 
fellow that fancied himself a teapot; and,| ‘‘Thank you, no,” I replied; “to say 
by the way, is it not especially singular | the truth, I am not particularly partial to 
how often this particular crotchet has | veal ala St.—what is it?—for I do not find 
entered the brain of the lunatic? There| that it altogether agrees with me. I will 
is scarcely an insane asylum in France | change my plate, however, and try some of 
which cannot supply a human teapot. Qur | the rabbit.” 
gentleman was a Britannia-ware teapot,| There were several side-dishes on the 
and was careful to polish himself every | table, containing what appeared to be the 
morning with buckskin and whiting.” ordinary French rabbit—a very delicious 

‘* And then,” said a tall man, just oppo- | morceau, which I can recommend. 
site, ‘‘ we had here, not long ago, a person| ‘‘ Pierre,” cried the host, “change this 
who had taken it into his head that he was | gentleman's plate, and give him a side- 
a donkey—which, allegorically speaking, | piece of this rabbit au-chat.” 
you will say, was quite true. He was aj “This what?” said I. 
troublesome patient; and we had much “This rabbit au-chat.” 
ado to keep him within bounds. For a| ‘“ Why,thank you, upon second thoughts, 
long time he would eat nothing but|no. I will just help myself to some of the 
thistles; but of this idea we soon cured | ham.” 
him by insisting upon his eating nothing; There is no knowing what one eats, 
else. Then he was perpetually kicking | thought Ito myself, at the tables of these 
out his heels—so—so—” people of the province. I will have none 

“Mr. De Kock! I will thank you to| of their rabbit au-chat—and, for the matter 
behave yourself!” here interrupted an old | of that, none of their cat-au rabbit either. 
lady who sat next to the speaker. ‘'Please| “And then,” said a cadaverous-looking 
keep your feet to yourself! You have | personage near the foot of the table, taking 
spoiled my brocade! Is it necessary, pray, | up the thread of the conversation where it 
to’ illustrate a remark in so practical aj bad been broken off—‘‘and then, among 
style? Our friend here can surely com- | other oddities, we had a patient, once upon 
prehend you without ali this. Upon my | 8 time, who very pertinaciously maintained 
word, you are nearly as great a donkey as{ himselfto be a Cordova cheese, and went 
the poor unfortunate imagined himeelf.| about, with a knife in his hand, soliciting 
Your acting is very natura], as I live.” _| his friends to try a small slice from the 

“Mille pardons, ma'meelle!" replied | middle of his leg.” 7 
Monsieur De Kock, thus addressed; ‘‘a| “He wasagreat fool, beyond doubt,” in- 
thonsand pardons! I had no intention of | terposed some one, “ but not to be compared 
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with a certain individual whom we all 
know, with the exception of this strange 


gentleman. I mean the man who took 
himself for a bottle of champagne, and 
always went off with a pop and a fizz, in 
this fashion.” 

Here the speaker, very rudely, as I 
thought, put his right thumb in his left 
cheek, withdrew it with a sound resembling 
the popping of a cork, and then, by a dex- 
terous movement of the tongue upon the 
teeth, created a sharp hissing and fizzing, 
which lasted for several minutes, in imita- 
tion of the frothing of champagne. This 
behaviour, I saw plainly, was not very 
pleasing to Monsieur Maillard; but that 
gentleman said nothing, and the conver- 
sation was resumed by a very lean little 
man in a big wig. 

* And then there was an ignoramus,” 
said he, “who mistook himself for a frog; 
which, by the way, he resembled in no 
little degree. I wish you could have seen 
him, sir’—here the speaker addressed my- 
self—‘‘ it would have done your heart good 
to see the natural airs that he put on. Sir, 
if that man was not a frog, I can only 
observe that itis a pity he was not. His 
croak thus —o-0-0-0-gh—o-0-0-6-gh !— was 
the finest note in the world—B flat ; and 
when he put his elbows upon the table thus 
—after taking a glass or two of wine— 
and distended his mouth thus, and rolled 
up his eyes thus, and winked them with 
excessive rapidity thus, why then, sir, I 
take it upon myself to say, positively, that 


you would have been lost in admiration of 


the genius of the man.” 

‘And then,” said somebody else, “ then 
there was Petit Gaillard, who thought him- 
self a pinch of snuff, and was truly dis- 
tressed because he could not take himself 
between his own finger and thumb.” 

** And then there was Jules Desouléries, 
who was a very singular genius indeed, 
and went mad with the idea that he was a 
pumpkin. He persecuted the cook to make 
him up into pies—a thing which the cook 
indignantly refused todo. For my part, I 
nm by no means sure that a pumpkin-pie 
Q la Desouléries would not have been very 
capital eating indeed !” 

‘You astonish me !” said I ; and I looked 
inquisitively at Monsieur Maillard. 

“Hat ha! hal” said that gentleman, 
“he! he! he!—hi! hi! bif—ho! ho! ho! 


play. 


at best; for who, allow me to ask 
ever heard of a human teetotum ? 
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ho!—hu! hul hul—very good indeed! 
You must not be astonished, mon ams; our 
friend here is a wit—a dréle—you must not 
understand him to the letter.” 

“ And then,” said some other one of the 
party, ‘‘then there was Bouffon Le Grand 
—another extraordinary personage in his 
way. He grew deranged through love, 
and: fancied himself possessed of two heads. 
One of these he maintained to be the head 
of Cicero; the other he imagined a compo- 
site one, being Demosthenes’ from the top 
of the forehead to the mouth, and Lord 
Brougham’'s from the mouth to the chin. It 
is not impossible that he was wrong; but 
he would have convinced you of his being 
in the right; for he was a man of great 
eloquence. He had an absolute passion 
for oratory, and could not refrain from dis- 
For example, he used to leap upon 
the dinner-table thus, and—and—” 

Here a friend, at the side of the speaker, 
put a hand upon his shoulder, and whis- 
pered a few words in his ear; upon which 
he ceased talking with great suddenness, 
and sank back within his chair. 

‘‘And then,” said the friend who had 
whispered, ‘‘there was Boullard, the tee- 
totum. I call him the teetotum, because, 
in fact, he was seized with the droll, but 
not altogether irrational crotchet, that he 
had been converted into a teetotum. You 
would have roared with laughter to see 
him spin. He would turn round upor one 
heel by the hour in this manner—so—” 

Here the friend, whom he had just inter- 
rupted by a whisper, performed an exactly 
similar office for himself. 

‘But then,” cried an old lady, at the 


top of her voice, “‘ your Monsieur Boullard 


was & madman, and a very silly madman 


The 


thing is absurd. Madame Joyeuse was a 


more sensible person, as you know. She 


had a crotchet, but it was instinct with 
common sense, and gave pleasure to all 
who had the honour of her acquaintance. 
She found, upon mature deliberation, that, 
by some accident, she had been turned into 
a Cochin-China cock; but, as such, she 
behaved with propriety. She flapped her 
wings with prodigious effeet-—so—eo—so 
—and, as for her crow, it was delicious! 
Cock-a-doodle-doo |—cock-a-doodle-deo— 
cock-a-doodle-de-doo-doo-dooo-do- 0-0-0 !” 
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“‘ Madame Joyeuse, I will thank you to 
behave yourself!” here interrupted our 
host, very angrily. ‘‘ You can either con- 
duct yourself as a lady should do, or quit 
the table forthwith—take your choice.” 
The lady (whom I was much astonished 
to hear addressed as Madame Joyeuse, 
after the description of Madame Joyeuse 


she had just given) blushed up to the eye- 


brows, and seemed exceedingly abashed at 


the reproof. She hung down her head,! 


and said not a syllable in reply. But 
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‘‘ Hold your tongues, every one of you !” 
said my host, in a great rage. here- 
upon the whole company maintained a 
dead silence for nearly a minute. As for 
one lady, she obeyed Monsieur Maillard 
to the letter, and thrusting out her tongue, 
which was an excessively long one, held it 
very resignedly with both hands, until the 
end of the entertainment. 

“And this gentlewoman,” eaid I to 
Monsieur Maillard, bending over and ad- 
dressing him in a whisper—‘ this good 


another and younger lady resumed the | lady who has just spoken, and who gives 
theme. It was my beautiful girl of the; us the cock-a-doodle-de-doo—she, I pre- 
little parlour ! sume, is harmless—quite harmless, eh ?” 
‘‘Oh, Madame Joyeuse was a fool!” she} ‘ Harmless!” ejaculated he, in unfeigned 
exclaimed; ‘but there was really much; surprise, “why—why, what can you mean?” 
sound sense, after all, in the opinion of| ‘“Onlvslightly touched?” said I, touche 
Eugénie Salsafette. She was a very beau- jing my head. “I take it for granted that 
tiful and painfully modest young lady, who | she is not particularly—not dangerously 
thought the ordinary mode of habiliment , affected, eh ?” 
indecent, and wished to dress herself| ‘‘J/on Dieu! what is it you imagine ? 
always by getting outside, instead of in-; This lady, my particular old friend, 
side, of her clothes. It is a thing very ; Madame Joyeuse, is as absolutely sane as 
easily done, after all You have only to | myself. She has her little eccentricities, 
do so—and then so—so—so—and then so'to be sure—but then, you know, all old 


—so0—so—and then—” 

“* Mon Dieu! Ma'meelle Salsafette !” here 
cried a dozen voices at once, ‘“ what are 
you about!—forbear!—that is suflicient ! 
we see very plainly how it is done !—hold ! 
hold!" and several persons were already 
leaping from their seats to withhold Ma'm- 
selle Saleafette from putting herself upon 
par with the Medicean Venus. 


“And how many patients have you in | 
| women and all?” 


charge at present, M. Maillard ?” said I. 
“* At present we have not more than ten 


ther.” 

«Principally females, I presume ?” 

‘6 Oh, no—every one of them men, and 
stout fellows, too, I can tell you.” 

“Indeed! J have always understood 
that the majority of lunatics were of the 

tler sex.’ 

“It is generally so, but not always. 
Some time ago, there were twenty-seven 
patients here; and of that number, no 
less than eighteen were women; but, 
lately, matters have changed very much, 
as yy, see.” _ 

“ Yee—have changed very much, as you 
see,” here interru a thie getilecnin iio 
had broken the shins of Ma'mselle Laplace. 

“'Yes—have changed very much, as you 
see,’ chimed in the whole company at once. 











women—all very old women, are more or 
less eccentric |” 

“To be sure,” said I, “to be sure— 
and then the rest of these ladies and 
gentlemen—” 

‘“‘Are my friends and keepers,” inter- 


{rupted Monsieur Maillard, drawing himself 


up with hauteur— my very good friends 
and assistants.” 
“What! all of them?” I asked—“ the 


“ Assuredly,” he said—“ we could not 
do at all without the women ; wer! are the 
best lunatic nurses in the world; they have 


/@ way of their own, you know; their 
i bright eyes have a marvellous effect — 
, something like the fascination of the snake, 
: you know.” 


“'fo be sure,” said I—~—“to be sure! 
They behave a little odd, eh ?—they are a 
little queer, eh ?—don't you think so?” 

“* Odd !—queer!—why, do you really 
think 80? We are not very prudish, to be 
sure, here in the South—do pretty much 
as we please— enjoy life, aud all that sort 
of thing, you know.” 

‘‘ To be sure,” said I—“ to be sure.” 

“ And then, perbaps, this Clos de Vougeot 
is a little heady, know-—a little strong 
—you unders ” 
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“To be sure,” said I—“‘ to be sure.” “And he really succeeded ?” 

‘Now, my good young friend,” ho said; ‘No doubt of it. The keepers and 
kindly, pressing my hand, ‘join me now | kept were soon made to exchange places. 
in a glass of Sauterne.” Not that éxactly either, for the madmen 

We drank. The company followed our | had been free, but the keepers were shut up 
example without stint. They chatted, | in cells forthwith, and treated, I am sorry 
they jested, they perpetrated a thousand | to say, in a very cavalier manner.” 
absurdities, the fiddles shrieked, the drum | “But I presume a counter-revolution 
row-de-dowed, the trombones bellowed like | was soon effected. This condition of 
80 many brazen bulls of Phalaris, and the | things could not have long existed. The 
whole scene, growing gradually worse and; country people in the neighbourhood, 
worse, as the wine gained the ascendancy, | visitors coming to see the establishment, 
became at length a sort of Pandemonium : would have given the alarm.” : 
in petto. In the meantime, Monsieur: ‘There you are out. The head rebel 
Maillard and myself, with some bottles of! was too cunning for that. He admitted 
Sauterne and Vougeot between us, con- no visitors at all, with the exception, one 
tinued our conversation at the top of the : day, of a very stupid-looking young gentle- 
voice. A word spoken in an ordinary key ; man of whom he had no reason to be 
stood no more chance of being heard than . afraid. He let him in to see the place, 
the voice of a fish from the bottom of . just by way of variety, to have a little fun 
Niagara Fulls. ‘with him. As soon as he had gammoned 

‘And, sir,” said J, screaming in his ear, him sufficiently, he let him out, and sent 
“‘ you mentioned something before dinner , him about his business.” 
about the danger incurred in the old, ‘* And how long did the madmen reign?” 


system of soothing. IIave you had prac-| ‘Oh, a very long time indeed, a month 
tical reason to think liberty hazardous in | certainly, how much longer I can’t precisely 
the case of a lunatic?” ‘say. In the meantime, the lunatics had 


“ Here?—in my own experience ?—why, a jolly season of it, that you may swear. 
I may say, yes. For example, no very They doffed their own shabby clothes, and 
long while ago, 2 singular circumstance made free with the family wardrobe and 
occurred in this very house. The ‘soothing ' jewels. The cellars of the chateas were 
system,’ you know, was then in operation, | well-stocked with wine; and these mad- 
and the patients wero at large. They | men are just the devils that know how to 
behaved remarkably well, especially so; | drink it. They lived well, I can tell you.” 
any one of sense might have known that} ‘And the treatment—what wae the 
some devilish scheme was brewing from | particular species of treatment which the 
that particular fact, that the fellows be- | leader of the rebels put into operation ?” 
haved so remarkably well. And, sure| ‘Why, as for that, a madman is not 
enough, one fine morning the keepers | necessarily a fool, as I have already ob~ 
found themselves pinioned hand and foot, | served; and it is my honest opinion that 
and thrown into the cells, where they were | his treatment was a much better treat- 
attended, as if they were lunatics, by the | ment than that which it superseded. It 
lunatics themselves, who had usurped the | was a very capital system indeed—simple 





offices of the keepers.” —neat—no trouble at all—in fact it was 
“You don't tell me so! I never heard | delicious—it was—” 
of anything so absurd in my life!” Here my host's observations were cut 


“Fact; it all came to pass by means of | short by a tremendous series of yells, 
a stupid fellow, a lunatic, who, by some! which seemed to proceed from persons 
meana, had taken it into his head that he | rapidly approaching. 
had invented a better system of govern-| ‘‘ Gracious Heavens!” I ejaculated, ‘the 
ment than any ever heard of before—of | lunatics have undoubtedly broken loose.” 
lunatic government, I mean. He wished| “I very much fear it is a0,” 
to give his invention a trial, I suppose, and | Monsieur Maillard, becoming ex 
so he persuaded the rest of the patients to| pale. He had scarcely finished the sen- 
join him in a conspiracy for the overthrow | tence before loud shouts and impreoa- 
of the reigning powers.” tions were heard beneath the windows; 
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and, immediately afterwards, it became 
evident that some ns outside were 
endeavouring to gain entrance into the 
room. The door was beaten’ with what 
appeared to be a aledge-hammer, and the 
shutters were wrenched and shaken with 
prodigious violence. 

A scene of the most terrible confusion 
ensued. Monsieur Maillard, to my ex- 
cessive astonishment, threw himself under 
the sideboard. I had expected more re- 
solution at his hands. The members of 
the orchestra, who, for the last fifteen 
minutes, had been seemingly too much 
intoxicated to do duty, now sprang all at 
once to their feet and to their instruments, 
and, scrambling upon the table, broke 
out, with one accord, into ‘“‘ The Marseil- 
laise,” which they performed, if not exactly 
in tune, at least with an energy super- 
human, during the whole of the uproar. 

Meantime, upon the main dining-table, 
among the bottles and glasses, leaped the 
geatleman who, with such difficulty, had 
been restrained from leaping there before. 
As soon as he fairly settled himself, he 
commenced an oration, which, no doubt, 
was a very capital one, if it could only 
have been heard. At the same moment, 
the man with the teetotum predilections 
set himself to spinning around the apart- 
ment with immense energy, and with 
arms outstretched at right angles with his 
body; so that he had all the air of a tee- 
totum in fact, and knocked everybody 
down that happened to get in his way. 
And now, too, hearing an incredible pop- 
ping .and fizzing of champagne, J dis- 
covered at length that it proceeded from 
the person who performed the bottle of 
that delicate drink during dinner. And 
then, again, the frog-man croaked away 
as if the salvation of his soul depended 
upon every note that he uttered. And, 
in the midst of all this, the continuous 
braying of a donkey arose over all. As 
for my old friend, Madame Joyeuse, I 
really could have wept for the poor lady, 
she appeared so terribly perplexed. All 
she did, however, was to stand up in a 
corner, by the fire-place, and sing out 
incessantly, at the top of her voice, ‘““Cock- 

e-de-dooooooh !” 

now came the climax—the catas- 
twophe of the drama. As no resistance, 
beyond whooping and yelling and cock-a- 
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doodleing, was offered to the encroach- 
ments. of the party without, the ten 
windows were very speedily, and almost 
simultaneously, broken in. But I shall 
never forget the emotions of wonder and 
horror with which I gazed, when, leaping 
through these windows, and down among 
us péle-méle, fighting, stamping, scratching, 
and howling, there rushed a perfect army 
of what I took to be chimpanzees, ourang- 
outangs, or big black baboons of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

I received a terrible beating; after which 
T rolled under a sofa and lay still. After 
lying there some fifteen minutes, however, 
during which time I listened with all my 
ears to what was going on in the room, I 
came to some satisfactory dénofement of 
this tragedy. Monsieur Maillard, it ap- 
peared, in giving me the account of the 
lunatic who had excited his fellows to 
rebellion, had been merely relating his 
own exploits. This gentleman had, in- 
deed, some two or three years before, been 
the superintendent of the establishment ; 
but grew crazy himself, and so became a 
patient. This fact was unknown to the 
travelling companion who introduced me. 
The keepers, ten in number, having been 
suddenly overpowered, were first well 
tarred, then carefully feathered, and then 
shut up in underground cells. They had 
been so imprisoned for more than a month, 
during which period Monsieur Maillard 
had generously allowed them not only the 
tar and feathers (which constituted his 
system), but some bread and abundance of 
water. The latter was pumped on them 
daily. At length one escaping through a 
sewer, gave freedom to all the rest. 

The “ soothing system,” with important 
modifications, has eae resumed at the 
chateau, yet I cannot help agreeing with 
M. Maillard, that his own S treatenent™ 
was @ very capital one of its kind. As he 
justly observed, it was simple, neat, and 
gave no trouble at all— not the least. 

This is the only time I ever met with 
an adventure in a lunatic asylum; indeed, 
it was the first visit ] had ever paid to one, 
and it shall be my last, unless my dear 
Amelia, or any other portion of my family, 
desiring to place me in durance, succeed, 
with the assistance of two too-compliant 
apothecaries, in putting me under the care 


of Dr. Tarr or Professor Fether. 
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THE STORY OF A PIN. 
(From the French of J. T. de St. Germain.) 


A MOTHER. 

GEORGE only passed through Paris, and 
hastened to profit by the few days’ holiday 
that had been granted him, to visit his 
good mother, whom he had not seen for 
several years. 

She lived in a small town of Normandy, 
and was spending the last years of a life 
already crossed by many severe trials in 
quietude and prayer. 

After having provided, by her own exer- 
tions, for the maintenance of her numerous 
family, she felt the need of retirement. 
Her daughters, married and established in 
neighbouring towns, often came to keep 
her company in fine weather; and an un- 
expected inheritance provided those com- 
forts and conveniences of life for her old 
age which at other times she had often 
missed. | 
6 * 


George found her alone. He had quitted 
his home young, and since that time his 
visits had been very rare. Necessity, that 
wise counsellor, had made him old beyond 
his years, and he was a man now who re- 
turned to the maternal roof. The old 
servant who had brought him up was still 
there, quite delighted to announce his 
return. 

The house was cheerful and well situ- 
ated ; everything breathed comfort, order, 
neatness, and simplicity. He found his 
mother kneeling before her prie-Diew; he 
assisted her to rise, for she was weak and 
agod; but in her advanced age her features 
had preserved that dignity and nobleness 
which was the expression of her soul. She 
received him tenderly. 

““T was just a 


of you, dear son, 
and thanking God for 


aving blessed my 
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old age in giving me such consolation after | George, but you have said nonin about 
the troubles of my life. Left to yourself, you the future. You work hard ; you love the 
have committed no errors; your religious | vanities of the world but little; your posi- 
feeling and filial piety have kept you in| tion is honourable, and you have saved 
the good. path. many times have 1| money, thanks to M. Wolff's liberality, 
regretted not being able to spend my last | who I know is much attached to you. 
days near you! but J feel that I am too old | You will one day want a wife, good and 
to change my plans. I am destined to re- | pious, that Heaven’s blessing may be on 
main here, where your sisters take care of os house ; modest and simple, that your 
me. Your letters de me good, and help| happiness may be found at home and not 
me still to live. Monsieur Wolff has him- | abroad; and courageous too, for she must 
self written to me, telling me how pleased | know how to undergo days of trial. I do 
he was in having you with him. God] not ask that she should be beautiful, but 
bless you, my sox, having giaddened | should like her to be agreeable, so that, by 
the last days of your loving parent.” comparison with others, she might appear 
‘“‘Dear mother,” said George, ‘“‘it is a|to advantage. I do not desire her to be 
cruel law of Nature which separates | learned, but I should like her to have a 
families. I feel that I ougbt to have re- | taste for the good and beantiful. I do not 
mained, to repay you, by my piety and | wish her to be rich. but I should like her 
unceasing reverence, for the cares, anxieties, | to possess a miud which would be able to 
sufferings, and sacrifices of your past life. | enjoy prosperity or support adversity.” 
Do you still remember that table, round; ‘‘ My dear mother,” said George, much 
which we all used to sit, great and small? | agitated, “why is each word which comes 
How we listened, with respect and love, to | from your lips like a word which comes 
your good and kind sayings? All are gone | from my heart? Why is she whom you 
now. Some have already left the world ; | wish for me, like her of whom I dream as 
others are living far away; and to-day |a fitting ion for the rest of my 
there will be only us two at the large|days? itis that I have lived your life, 
family table. And when I am gone, you | that I have been maintained by your wise 
will be left alone with your remem- | care, and have learned from you to love 
brances.” the good, the beautiful, the true. I like 
“There is nothing painful in the recol- | riches because they help to make people 
lection of a well-spent life, my dear child ; | happy; but I must work for these good 
you will know that some day. I am like | gifts, aud not ask them from her whose 
the tired traveller who, arrived almost at ; support and guardian angel I should wish 
his journey’s end, stops to rest himself,and{to be. You have read my soul as you 
calls to mind the dangers of his travels | used to do when I was a child, and when, 
before entering the town which is to be his | looking me in the face, yon knew so well 
last resting-place. But to-day I wish to| how to tell my most secret thoughts; yes, 
think of the happiness of seeing you, of | you have truly spoken. Your life now is 
conversing with you. Whiat a number of | peaceful, and you have no further need of 
things you have to tell me—the places you! my assistance. My wishes lend me to 
have seen and your plaus for the future!” | devote myself to some one; to labour and 


Most pleasant interviews were held be- | to be useful. 
tween this pious mother, who was only 
waiting God’s call, and this son, who had 
jast commenced his race on earth with 
fidelity and courage. She leant lovingly 
on his arm, she took short walks in the 
surrounding conntry, and was proud of the 
good sense, the integrity, and attainments 
of her George. 

One day, when she found him dreaming 
& little (a mother disoovers everything), 
she said to him— 

“You have told me all about the past, 


I often ask myself of what 
use is my labour, if it does not profit some 
one who needs assistance? What need is 
there of watching, if it does not protect 
the sleep of those who rest? what is the 
use of living, if I live only for myself?” 

‘Dear son, when you indulge in these 
reflections, which are sometimes danger- 
ous, you are near finding her whom 
Providence las reserved for you, and, 
perhaps, indeed, whom you have already 
met.” : 


‘‘Am I then still your little child, dear 
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mother, and have you & 
secret in my face, which 
to no one but my mother ?” 
‘‘ George,” said his mother, after having 
listened to the recital of his meeting with 
Jeanne and journey to St. Germains, ‘in 
many things you have the sense and 
experience of a man; you have always 
been guided by your own good sense; but 
your good heart, your devotion, your 
desire to sacrifice yourself, might lead you 
into a position you might re What 
you have told me of the private life of 
these young persons certainly sppears 
interesting and honourable. Yon also have 
the recommendation of a person who knows 
them indirectly: but you know nothing of 
them, of their relations, of their family, 
or the cause of their misfortune. But 
mind, I am making no opposition, my dear 
son; you shall not go from here without 
my consent, and my bles-ing upon her 
whom you have chosen; whose image was 
engraven on your heart even before her 
person was known to you. But take heed 
of the wanderings of your imagination. It 
is the only prayer which is left for me to 


in read my 


shall confide | 


You shall be her treasurer. There, I have 
said it. Yousce I only give a mother’s 
advice asa marriage portion ; and recollest, 
if circumstances require it, you can marry 
to-morrow, and that, introduced by yon, 
your wife shall be received here as my 
child.” 

George promised his mother to act with 
all the caution she had advised, spent a 
few days near her with his sisters, who had 
come to meet him, said ‘‘ Adieu” for the 
last time, and returned to his labours full 
of joy and hope. 


80 soon! 


The eight days’ holiday granted by M. 
Wolff had not quite expired. So far, 
George had spent his time in fullowing his 
heart’s best wishes; he had now an aim 
which he should diligently pursue. Day 
after day did he ponfess it as he sat at his 
mother’s feet. But is he going back before 
his furlough is expired, to see his benefactor 
and resume his occupations, for which, 
henceforth, he will have a fresh stimulant? 
We certainly thought so at first, when we 
saw him start from his mother's house. 


make to you. Be cautious for some time. | But why, then, do we meet him the follow- 
Promise nothing; keep your secret in. ing day. walking carelessly at the entrance 
your own heart; be useful to her to whom | to the Forest of St. Germain, among the 
you wish to devote your life. But, above | clumps of beautiful trees and hawthorns, 
all, be prudent; retain your dignity and | whence you can see Madame Blanchemain's 
independence, and if, after a year of trials, | little house, with its vines and large rose 
you still have the same opinion, then take | trees, spreading to its very top their rich 


her for your wife, and you will have ful- 
filled all my wishes. There, however, is 
my consent, dear son. It was prepared, 
for I did not wish that an accident or 
illness should retard your plans.” 

And she drew from a desk an envelope 
containing a blank signature. George 
found in it also several notes of » thousand 
francs. 

“They are yours, and well you deserve 
them, dear son. They sre your savings, 
which you have sent me in hard times. 
Fortune, smiling once again, has allowed 
me to keep them for you.” 

‘“‘ Indeed,” said George, “it was with 
happiness I consecrated my first labours to 
you—a trifling compensation for all that 
you have done for me. Dear mother, do 
not take away this sweet recollection.” 

‘** Well,” said his mother, “I will keep 
this pious saving, but I shall give it to 
your dear Jeanne to furnish her house,: 


verdure, laden with flowers? Why? Why, 
indeed, is he here? Do you think he him- 
self knows? 

As the smallest particle of gold goes 
silently and surely to join itself to its: 
parent vein; as the dew-drop inevitably 
descends to lose itself in the limpid brook ; 
as the loadstone, by an all-powerful law, 
turns towards the pole, so the heart seeks 
love, so the strong seek the weak, so the 
good man seeks the truth, so the wicked, 
alas! recognises his fellow and draws to- 
wards him. Attraction and connexion 
exist everywhere, and man, who believes 
he is acting by his own will, will be surely 
led towards the good if he listen to the 
voice of conscience and duty; towards 
evil if he listen to his desires and bad pas- 


sions. < 

Thus it is that George, with his noble 
heart, in one of the most charming countries 
i by the shadow o 


in the world, protected 
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venerable trees, breathing the refreshing 
breeze, relied on his own virtuous inten- 
tions, and looked at the white house 
behind the bushes, and said to himself, 
‘Work on and pray, poor children; I will 
take care of you. My heavenly parent 
and my earthly one have sanctioned it.” 

Our wise George, however, thought a 
ele of the white house would be suf- 

cient for his love, and that he would then 
be able to leave, carrying with him, as a 
remembrance from the wood, 2 rose which 
was bending towards him, resembling the 
one that Jeanne wore in her hair when he 
saw her for the first time. 

But then, George, why do we find you 
sitting in the room on the ground-floor, 
téte-d-ttte with Madame Blanchemain, 
gtavely arguing with her as to the most 
wholesome and suitable food to give to her 
canaries, which she was just feeding ? 

You are playing truant, my child, and 
you can’t tell, yourself, how it was you 
entered the house. . 

The fact is, you came out of the forest, 
through the garden, to pass a little nearer 
to the white house; the door was open; 
Madame Blanchemain was near this door ; 
you wished merely to bow and pass on— 
which was not a very ingenious plan— 
the good old lady called you back, and 
now you are caught, and we suspect you 
are in the right cage. 

‘‘ Monsieur George, here you are again 
amongst us,” said sheto him. “ They have 
been talking a great deal about you up- 
stairs. The ladies are at church. It is 
not that they are more devout than they 
ought to be, for it isa good habit for young 
people, and, besides, people who don't go 
say they have not the time. Well, do 
you know, Monsieur George, I have no- 
ticed that those who go to church are 
always up in good time in the morning, 
always have their household duties done 
before other people, and, in that, receive 
their reward. As for me, I attended mass 
at six o’clock. You see. my little place 
was put in order long ago; now I have 
only to look after my poor canaries, who 
wait for me impatiently. Ah, the greedy 
little: things, they are happy enough, 
and they sing like angels. Sing away, 
poor little things, you shall not want any- 
thing so long as Tam here. Ah, Monsieur 

Ge, see what we come to when we get 
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old and have no children. We get attached 
to poor animals, whom we take care of. But 
IT have more happiness than that; I have my 
little lodgers. They are like my own chil- 
dren; they enliven the house, which, 
without them, would be very gloomy, 
although I know how to employ myself, as 
you see. But won't you take something ? 
You have not breakfasted. Now, listen, 
we are going to breakfast together. You 
are intimate enongh with us now to show 
us this mark of friendship.” George made 
a sign of assent. ‘I say with us, for what 
you have done for them is the same as for 
me, and you have found out the best way of 
assisting them, which isto give them work ; 
for it is not easily found here, although their 
friends say to them, ‘ You will find plenty 
to occupy your time in Paris.’ But they 
don’t wish to leave their mother’s country, 
and they wish to live here with a few old 
friends near them.” 

And she went on laying her cloth, talk- 
ing all the time. 

‘“‘'You shall have some fresh eggs and 
good coffee. Iam accustomed to look after 
it, because it is the only thing that she 
likes, that little Jeanne, when she has 
been working all day and she comes here 
in the twilight. I give her a little cup of it, 
and then she goes to sleep in the large 
arm-chair there, while her sister is doing 
needlework. As for me, if I were to take 
a thimbleful of coffee at night, I should 
not be able to close my eyes! But young 
people—— Looking at her as she sleeps 
so peacefully, I and her sister admire the 
goodness and kindness of her nature—for 
we watch over her like a child; but, mind 
you, this child is, nevertheless, the man of 
the house for courage and resolution. Her 
sister, Anna, who could carry her in her 
arms, fast asleep, like a feather, is more 
timid, and would not do anything without 
consulting her.” 

The cloth was laid with extreme preci- 
sion. Madame Blanchemain placed George 
opposite the window. This position com- 
manded a view of the re and one 
could perceive through the gaps in the 
foliage the vast horizon terminated by the 
blue mountains. 

George, although very well informed, 
did not object to the society of simple 
people when he found them unaffected and 
obliging ; for he considered the real polite- 
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ness of the heart far before the grimaces of 
fashionable society. It was with these 
feelings that he enjoyed this unexpected 
hospitality, and the beautiful view from the 
open window, with the roses intruding on 
its frame, and thrusting their inquisitive 
heads into the room. gion i indeed, he 
had already commenced making his ob- 
servations, and by the means of these 
little flowers hoped to draw from so easy a 
source some account of the past life of his 
protégées. 

‘‘ How do you find those eggs? I hope 
they are done as you like them. They 
are Cochin-China’s. They lay all the 
year round. I will take you to see my 
poultry-yard at the end of the little 
garden.” 

When the much-bepraised coffee was 
served with a jug of excellent cream, 
George brought back the conversation to 
the young ladies. 

‘““'You knew their mother ?” said he. 

‘Yes, I knew her well,” answered 
Madame Blanchemuain, ‘and, as I was her 
best friend, they wished to live near me, 
for then we could often talk of her. 
Madame Duval, left a widow, had with- 
drawn from her husband's business a sum 
which, with her own industry, would have 
been enough to bring up her children. She 
had the imprudence to trust this sum in 
doubtful hands; and this caused her mach 
care and anxiety, not for herself, but for 
her daughters. Illness followed, then weak- 
ness, and afterwards misfortune. You see 
I cannot trust myself to relate the end of 
this story. Jeanne was sixteen, Anna nine- 
teen years old. She intrusted them to my 
care, but she was not able to give me any 
explanation of the state of her affairs, 
which I so much wanted. The poor 
children were really not able to do any- 
thing. Everything failed them at once. 
Perhaps you have not noticed that white 
streak which runs across Jeanne’s black 
hair, which changed in a night. I took these 
two pale and desolate creatures for a walk 
in the forest, to tire them, and rest their 
weary minds. I could not draw a word 
from them. At last, religion, love of 
occupation, and « desire to fulfil the 
wishes of their mother, gave them tongue, 
and I always expected the assistance of 
Providence for them when the Almighty 
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Cochin-China egg, you are an honest and 
worthy young man. M. George, I know 
something of faces, and I, who am as a 
mother to them, will receive you with 
all my heart, as she would do, were she 
here to protect them. But the young 
ladies have returned; will you not go up 
stairs, and see the beautiful pictures they 
have prepared for you? I have seen them 
bringing home magnificent flowers. They 
have to work very hard up-stairs. But 
mind, don’t say anything of what I have 
just told you. There is something so holy 
in their grief, that they do not allow 
everybody to speak of it; and they are 
proud of their misfortunes. Don’t be long; 
and come back to see me. Whilst you are 
away I will take off my table-cloth, and 
put all in order; I cannot bear to see 
anything about. We all have our little 
ways, you know.” | 

George thanked her, and nervously as- 
cended the staircase which led to the little 
apartment on the first floor. He knocked 
timidly, opened it, and in a room orna- 
mented with drawings, he found himself in 
the presence of Jeanne, who was sitting at 
a table laden with flowers. 

She rose, looking very pale, supporting 
herself on the back of her chair. 

“So soon!” said she, in an agitated 
tone of voice. 

‘6 Mademoiselle,” said George, ‘‘ those 
are very simple words of yours, and I 
quite deserve them. The pain they cause 
me will not alter that. You remind me, 
by those words, of my duty. I thought 
you had granted me the favour of comin 
to see your work; but I should have pai 
attention to your orders—or, at least, ought 
to have asked your permission. Pray par- 
don me.” And bowing, with .a sorrowfal 
look he went away. 


INTERPRETATION. 


As soon as he had gone, Jeanne, left 
alone, sank down on her chair, and re- 
flected on this unexpected apparition. She 
had been afraid of committing a fault in 
receiving this young man alone. Anna 
had not yet come in. She felt that the 
affair was still further advanced by her few 
words. Indeed, if George had in- 
different to her, what would have been 
more easy than to let him see her draw- 


sent you to them; for, as sure as that is ajings and ask his advice, and to have 


parted with him. with all becoming polite- 
‘ness? But to dismiss him as she tal done 
_~was it not telling him something sepa 
 hecontrary? She might as well have said, 

‘‘'You are something more to me than 
an amateur of paintings. You do not come 
to see my flowers, but to see me. I know 
you do. Iexpected you; and I ought not 
to appear asifI did. So soon!” 

She felt very sorrowful and discouraged. 
Her sister, on entering the room, found her 
very pale and weak, and could not under- 
stand what had happened. In the evening 
Jeanne went to bed a little feverish. 

George, on his part, was very much 
affected by this cold reception. He scarcely 
took leave of Madame Blanchemain, who 
said, laughingly, to him— 

“We shall not complain of your making 
your visits too long.” 

He then entered the shady walks of the | 
forest, which was the best place for his re- | 
flections. And now the light began to , 
dawn upon his soul. . 
_ “Tf T were nothing to her,” said he to | 
himself, “‘ she would have received me as 
she would anybody else. She feared my 
presence. Her pallor showed the agitation 
of her heart. Perhaps she was at that 
moment thinking of me, and of that little 
pin which already acts as a link be- 
‘tween us.” 

Finally, never was a man so happy at 
having been dismissed with a reproachful 
word. And, what was more, he saw that 
he was the offended party, and would have 
the advantage in the silence which would 
follow this rapid interview. 

Then he called to mind the attitude of 
the young girl, resting on the back of her 
chair, and the outline of her beautiful 
aie Then he saw again that bouquet 
of flowers standing by her side, and, with 
all these sweet recollections in his bosom, | 
he returned to Paris to continue with 
confidence his active aud devoted life. 


A FRIEND. 


Meanwhile, what has been taking place 
in M. Wolff's home while we have been 
following George in his adventures? Ma- 

dame Wolff was sorely discomposed at the 
part she had played in the garden, and 
deeply wounded by the boldness of which 
_ She supposed George guilty; the concerned 
look of her husband, and the sudden de- 
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parture of George, filled her with a thou- 
sand fears. Remorse agitated her and 
affected her health; she remained in her 
own resting on a sofa, and Borghése 
never lost sight of her, fearing some 
awkward confession. 

After George's return, and when Bor- 
ghése supposed that her friend had been 
sufficiently punished for her frivolity, she 
said to her— 

“Louise, you hide your troubles from 
me; something vexes you, and makes you 
ill; haven't you yet recovered Lady 
Wilson’s winning that pin wager? What 
is the matter with you?” ' 

‘“‘ Dear Borghése,” said Madame Wolff, 
“it is not Lady Wilson who is the cause of 
my indignation, it is .... you will not 
be able to guess... . . But I put entire 
confidence in you, and you have given me 
so many proofs of your friendship, that you 
must listen to my complaint, and give me 
your advice. I shall tell you all, and you 
ouly, for, knowing how indulgent and kind 
you are, I will trust this secret to your 
bosom. Do you recollect that ridiculous 
wager ?” 

“What thei?” replied Borghése, with 
astonishment. 

“Well, this stupid pin, with which wo 
had found means to occupy the whole 
house—you, yourself, did uot you dare 
me with the others?” 

‘Yes; but is that the great secret? I 
recollect that you lost, and that you 
honourably paid Lady Wilson the few 
louis she won from you. Do you repent 
it? Lady Wilson, in spite of her caprices, 
is charitable, and your gold has been 
already of some service to a poor family ; 
I have proofs of it.” 

“Oh, no! it is not the wager that I 
regret; but, as you dont know anything 
about it, Borghése, I will tell you. I won 
the bet, and here is this naughty pin, 
which I do not know what to do with, and 
which J, think must be bewitched, for the 
vexation I have suffered from it.” 

‘‘ But how is it, Louise, you paid the bet 
when you won it? Why were you so 
generous ?” 

‘Well, to you only, Borghése, do I ac- 
knowledge having won, because you are 
kind and charitable, because you know me, 
and because your M. George, whom you 
took for a saint, is ap adventurous an. 
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audacious young man, of whom you must| “ And then?” | i 
be careful. I should be dshamed to relate| ‘‘ And then,” continued Madame Wolf, 
to any one else what happened to me.” a eg this flower in my waistband, and 
“Good gracious! what can it be?” said | whilst I was asleep——” 
Borghése, with a surprised look; ‘‘and what! ‘You were asleep, Louise? and you 
has this poor young man done to you?” think all that very innocent? You see, 
‘© Well, this innocent profited by my | however, what it has led to.” 
being half-asleep, through his talking,to—| ‘I only know it too well,” said Madame 
to kias me in the*winter garden.” Wolff; “but I am not asking you to point - 
“Ah! that is very funny!” replied| out the moral, Borghése, but how to get 
Borghése; “fancy this schoolboy kissing | out of this stupid affair.” 
the ladies with all the doors open!” ‘Tl know—I know,” replied Borghése, 
“You may laugh at it, Borghtse, and so! ‘but only on two conditions will I tell 
be like the others, although I thought you! you, and the first will appear intolerable to 
better and more charitable. Do youn: you.” 
believe, if I had thought of exposing mysclf ‘‘ What is it, then ?” 
to such insolence, I should have bargained: ‘ My dear Louise, it is to listen to a 
with him for this beautiful relic? But' sermon in three heads.” 
that is not all. What took place may be’ Madame Wolff extended herself on her 
all very innocent, but may be wrongly | sofa with a disappointed look. 
interpreted, and a bad construction put: Borghéxe placed herself in an arm-chair 
upon it. Did you notice M. Wolff's abrupt | before her, with the air of a judge. 
and anxious manner? And howcan you| ‘My dear lady,” said she, “you are 
account for the sudden departure of George? | good, you are sensible, you love your 
Is it a play in which they have given mej husband, who is the most devoted and 
a part to perform? Am I an unfaithful: generous of men; you have a great deal of 
wife because an impertinent lad has touched : leisure, you have time for useful and 
me with his lips? And is this Don Juan, | charming occupations, you are in a most 
on account of that happiness, to be exiled? ! envied position, for you have the rare 
Oh, it is all perfectly ridiculous! Dear: privilege of being able to bestow your 
Borghése, you can answer for me; you | liberality on those who suffer. Well, how 
know the attachment, the love, I have | do von employ this leisure? In frivolitics, 
for M. Wolff; you are acquainted with! in listening to light conversations, in en- 
my whole life. You must come with me, | couraging scandal, in contriving adven- 
and relate this pitiable story, that people | turous undertakings, like that from which 
may know that the pure, the wise George} you cannot now extricate yourself, in 
had the andacity to furtively and uncere- | challenging by your coquetry the attention 
moniously kiss his patron’s wife.” {of an innocent young man, who was 
“But still,” said Borghése, “‘ people do! properly occupied with his duties. Have 
not kiss ladies for nothing at all. I have | you now learned the danger of it?” 
been ten times with him, he has played| ‘* Yes, dear Borghese, you know that I 
the piano with me, and, as every one else | have, for I have summoned you to my as- 
has, I always found him respectful, indeed | sistance.” 
timid, when alone with him. Now didyou| ‘And now,” said Borghése, “ another 
not make some advances for it to come to!condition. If I release you from this 
that ?” danger, will you pardon me the means I 
“Good gracious! almost nothing; Ij thought best to employ—I, whom you 
was annoyed about the bet; you know [| detied to protect George under my white 
like to succeed in my little schemes, and I} wing? And will you still allow me to act 
don’t know why, I took a fancy to this|the part of a wise and prudent mother to 
pin, and then ——” this young man?” 
“ And then ?” said Borghese. “You know very well that I promise 
“Then I plucked & pomegranate blos-| you everything you wish. But pray speak, 
som, and offered him the flower for his| naughty girl!” 
pin, the value of which increased in pro-| ‘ Well, do you know, J watched over 
portion to his desire to keep it.” you; for @ cannot go to sleep under 






wtle-trees without ee 
‘you: back the -kiss'i took’ from you, 
and te flower that you reproach so much.” 
And she threw a faded pomegranate at her 
fect. “It is I, your Borghése, who am the 
impertinent fellow whom you have to com- 
plain of. Poor George is quite innocent of 
8 ing; he was already far away, so 
much did he dread your fascinations; and 
as to the pin, to which I have made you 
pay homage, I beg you to believe that it 
is not in the slightest bewitched.” 

« T am frantic,” said Madame Wolff, too 
happy at this dénotement. ‘‘ But why 
have you let me suffer for so long a time, 
and make a thousand suppositions about | 
George's departure ?” 

“To punish you and revenge him,” said | 
Borghése seriously. | 

The two friends embraced each other, | 
and promised to keep the secret. 

Madame Wolff was cured. That even- | 
ing, in the drawing-room, every one was | 
in spirits. Madame Wolff, hanging | 
on her husband’s arm, received George 
with quite a maternal friendship ; he had 
the honours of the evening, and they made 
him relate his travels. M. Wolff congratu- 
lated him, and showed the intention of in- 
teresting himself in his affairs. Peace and 
happiness had once more entered this 
house, thanks to the prudent foresight of a 
friend. | 
(70 be continued.) | 

| 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. | 
PERSIA. 


THE dominant religion of the ona 
portion of Western Asia, from the time of | 
Cyrus to the conquest of that continent by | 
Alexander the Great, was that religious | 
system which had been founded, or rather 
reformed, by the celebrated Persian theolo- | 
gian, Zoroaster. 

The opinions held, and the practices 
peer for so many years by the ancient 

ersians, are extremely interesting and 
worthy our attention; and it is curious to 
notice the total change in the opinions of 
their descendants, who not only do not 
worship fire themselves, but are actually 
persecutors of those who do! 

Zoroaster taught the existence of an 
eternal, holy, and almighty being, who 
created two other mighty beings, to whom 


And now I | he'dnparted as much of his own nature na. 





seemed good to him. The names of: these 
two mighty -beings were Ormuzd and. 
Ahriman; the former, r as the 
source of all good, remained faithful to his 
creator; while the latter rebelled against 
his maker, and became the author of all 
the evil in the world. This doctrine of a 
good and evil principle was the foundation 
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of the whole religious system of the ancient 
Persians, who further believed that Ormuzd 
created man, and supplied him with all 
materials of happiness, while Ahriman, 
jealous of the work, endeavoured to mar it, 
and that but too successfully, by introducing 
evil into the world in the shape of savage 
beasts, poisonous reptiles and plants, sick- 
ness, and pain. 
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In consequence of these united creations, 
good and evil are now mixed together in 
every part of the world, and the adherents 
of Ormuzd and Ahriman—the followers of 
these two opposing principles—are sup- 

ed to be carrying on an incessant war 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
world. 

This struggle of the two deities, and the 
quarrels of their: disciples, will, according 
to thedoctrine of Zoroaster, continue during 
12,000 years, at the end of which period 
the adherents of Ormuzd shal everywhere 
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be vistorious, and Ahriman and his fol- 
lowers be consigned to darkness for ever ; 


or, according to another and pleasanter 


version of the story, he will become a con- 


vert to the truth and goodness; while, to 
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crown all, a new world—a world happier 
and better than the present—will be 
created. 

The religious rites of the ancient Per- 
sians were exceedingly simple. According 
to Herodotus, they used neither temples, 












of Ormuzd, whom they considered, ie we 
have already stated, as the source of all 
light and purity. Their a were. 
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regulated by a powerful sacerdotal class 
called the Magi. 

Temples were, of course, erected in after 
ages, in which, when the diaciples of Zo- 
roaster performed their devotions, they 
turned towards the sacred fire which burnt 





PRIEST OR KING WORSKIPPING TOWARDS THE SUN, WITH ALTAR AND SACRED FIRE. 


upon the altar, but when they worshipped 
in the open air, their faces were to the 
sun, as the noblest of all lights, and that 
by which God sheds His divine influence 
over the whole world, and perpetuates the 
works of His creation. 

It does not appear that the sun or fire 
were originally regarded as independent 
deities, but the symbolical worship prac- 


tised by the Persians ended with them, as 
it did and ever will do with every other 
nation. After a few years, direct worship 
was offered by the great mass of the 
people to both sun and fire; the higher 
object of reverence and worship, w. 

these symbols were su to represent, 


being entirely over! ote kane’ ah for- 
that a 


gotten! Nor is it 


shave departed with the. impression 
’ Qxrouzd was the god of thaland ; for there 
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impression 


heard and saw, 


‘were many state inseriptions graven. on 
sine in ahi evens 


ing was constantly 
described as being done “ by the grace of 
Ormuzd,” and in which no other spiritual 
A 1g to Zoreaster’s system, man was 
to work out bis own salvation, to fight his 
battles against the evil within and the evil 
without him as best he could, assisted only by 
Qrmuzd and the aid of his angels. Stillit was 
felt that all this might leave the mind un- 
eatisfied, and the resource provided was the 
—priest, who, as the commissioned servant 
of Ormuzd, had power with Fheaven which 
others lacked. This thrusting in of the 
priest as a person having authority in the 
great concern between God and the soul, 
is the fatal plague-mark of every human 
invention in religion, in all countries and 
in every age. 

One great distinction between the Per- 
slan and other religions must, however, be 
observed. Zoroaster (in common with 
many other false teachers), while incul- 
cating the doctrine that salvation was 
secured by works, avoided the grosser error 
of making peace procurable by bodily mor- 
tifications, tortures, and fastings, and de- 
clared that it was to be effected only by 
acts of mercy, brotherly love, and public 

ood. His views on this matter are illus- 
trated by the following curious parable :— 

“Tt is reported of Zoroaster that, one 
day, retiring from the presence of God, he 
beheld a man plunged in Gehenna: his 
right foot only being free and sticking out, 
Zoroaster cried, ‘What is this that I be- 
hold?’ He was answered, ‘The man 
whom thou seest in this plight was for- 
merly the lord of thirty-three cities, over 
which he reigned for many years without 
doing one good deed. Nothing but oppres- 
sion, injustice, pride, and violence entered 
his mind. He was the scourge of multi- 
tudes, and, without regarding their misery, 
he lived at ease in his palace. But one 
day, as he was out hunting, he beheld a 
sheep caught by the foot in a thicket, and 
thereby held at such a distance from food 
that it must have perished. On seeing 
this, a new and strange impulee of pity 
touched the Fixc’s mird. He elaht-d 
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ancient Persia | frem his horse, released the sheep from the 


thicket, and led it to the e. It ia for 


that | this act of tenderness and compassion that 


his foot remains out of Gehenna, although, 
for the multitude of his sins, all the rest of 
his body is plunged therein.’ . Endeavour, 
therefore (runs the moral), to do all the 
good thon canst, without distrust or fear ; 
for God is benign and merciful, and will 
reward richly the smallest good thou doest.” 

According to Strabo and other ancient 
writers, the Persians killed the victims for 
their sacrifices without knives, using 4 
lever, with which they struck as with an 
axe. They had great inclosures, which 
they called “‘ Pyrethees,” in the midet 
whereof was an altar, on which the Magi 
preserved the ashes of their sacrifices, and 
kept a continual fire. They entered this 
sacred inclosure every day, making en- 
chantments for the space of an hour, hold- 
ing wisps of rods, and wearing mitres that 
came so low as to cover their lips and 
cheeks. 

If we are to credit Herodotus, the an- 
cient Persians, in offering their sacrifices, 
used neither garlands, nor meal, nor obla- 
tions, nor instrumental music; but he who 
offered the sacrifice brought the victim into 
a clean place, and invoked the god to 
whom he would sacrifice, having his mitre 
crowned with myrtle. Neither was it law- 
ful for the priest to pray for himself in 
particular, but he must intercede for the 
King and the whole nation. After the 
flesh of the victim was roasted, it was cut 
in pieces, and young grass, especially 

clover, scattered over it, after which the 
| Magi sang the Theogony—a kind of sacred 
song much used on such occasions—the 
jconclusion of the ceremony being the 
(carrying away of the roasted flesh by the 
priests. 

| When they sacrificed to Ahriman, a cer- 
j tam herb, called “Omomi,” was bruised 
in @ mortar and mingled with the blood of 
la wolf, and when this witches’ broth was 
completely mixed, it was thrown into a 
dark cavern, into whose dismal recesses 
the sun never shone. 

The sacred books of the Persians, called 
Zendavesta, are the source from whence 
our knowledge of the religion of the an- 
cient Persians is principally derived. 

We have already stated that, up to the 
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of Asia ; under | year) 


‘was the dominsat reli 
the Macedonian and Parthian. 


however, the doctrines of Zoroaster appear |: 


to have been considerably:eerrupted by the 
introduction of foreign ions; but en 
the re-establishment of the Persian mo- 
warehy under Artaxerxes, great exertions 
were made to restore the religion of the 
Persians to its primitive purity. The 
exercise of yield egg worship ion atrictly 
prohibited, an religion of Zoroaster 
again became the ruling faith of the East, 
aud so continued until the rise of the Ma- 
hommedan power, and the conquest of Persia 

by the Arabs in the seventh century, who 
compelled the Persians to renounce their 
ancient faith. Some refused to abandon 
the religion of their ancestors, and fled for 
safety to the deserts of Kerman, or to 
Hindostan, where their descendants exist 
to the present day, under the general name 
of Parsees, or Farsis—a name derived from 
Pars, or Fars, the ancient title of Persia. 
A full and interesting account of the 
Pharsees of India, and especially their 

igious usages, is given by Herbert, in 
hie Travels,” and by Niebuhr. Their 
practice of exposing the dead to be de- 
voured by vuliures, described by both 
these travellers, fully agrees with what 
Herodotus and Strabo say of the ‘customs 
of the Magi. 

A few of the Parsees still remain in 
Persia, and are called by the Arabs 
Guebers, ¢. ¢., unbelievers ; they are hated 
and despised by the modern Persians, and 
although they are an industrious and 
useful body of men, lead but a miserable 
life in their ancient and proper country. 

Although the Mahomedans used every 
exertion to uproot everything connected 
with the ancient idolatry, yet it appears 
that traces of the old fuith may yet be 

_ Observed in the country ; for instance, the 
figures emblazoned on the national ensign, 
and stamped upon the coin of the realm, 
are the lion and the sun, t.e., the figure 
of the sun rising over the back of a lion, 
while in some coins the lion is left out, 

_and the sun alone placed; and it is a 
singular fact, a few years since, when one 
of their kings founded an order of knight- 
hood, in honour of the French embasey 
sent by Napoleon, he called it the Order 
of the Sun. But the most striking of all 

. &be.remains of the ancient religion is the 








this feast by. g that the crestion 
of the world. on that day, and that 
on that day their favourite saint, Ali, the 


son-in-law of Mahomet, became chief 
(caliph) of the Arabians. 

e feast Nurooz as in the olden 
times six days, the rich sent presents 
the poor, all classes dressed themselves in 
their holiday clothes, and a large number 
of persons in all ranks kept open house. 
While the feast lasted, the days were 
enlivened by religious processions, music, 
dancing, species of theatrical entertain- 
ments, and rural sports. In the general 
joy, even the dead. were not forgotten, nar 
the creatures of their imagination neg- 
lected ; for the good-natured people placed 
rich messes from their own tables u 
towers and house-tops, that the spirits of 
their departed friends, and the guod and 
fair beings whom they called Feris (who 
seem to have resembled our fairies both 
in name and nature) might partake of the 
general good cheer. 

At the present time the feast only lasts 
three days, and the arrival of the happy 
hour is announced by the firing of guns 
from the citadel about midnight, at the 
supposed moment when the sun enters 
the constellation Aries, immediately after 
which the government band takes up the 
note of gladness, and trumpets and drums 
keep up a joyful uproar for hours. In the 
morning every one that meets a friend in 
the street or elsewhere salutes him, ac. 
cording to the custom of the country, on 
both cheeks, and wishes him a joyful 
festival ; exchanges of presents are made, 
and altogether the feast very closely re- 
sembles our own Christmas practices; but 
as a further description of this feaxt would 
involve the examination of Mahomedan 
customs, to which we intend devoting a 
separate chapter, we muat conclude, beg- 
ging our readers, as we conduct them from 
one false religion to another, te note how 
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thé’. leadin 
developed in all, how fleeting was their 
influence, how feeble their light, how 
small the consolation they offered, and 
how certain their overthrow, the religion 
of each ~— i =} the — 
lory and power departed, proving that 
they. sprang from beneath "and not from 
above, and thet, weighed in the balances 
of calamity and tried in the measure of 
adversity, they were found empty and 
wanting, and utterly unworthy the con- 
fidence of reasonable men! re 
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IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER 11.-—THE JOY-BELLS RING NOT ALWAYa. 


“Ir was a very long time ago, when I 
was young—for I, too, have been young. 
Youth is a fortune common to all, to the 
rich as well as to the poor, but which re- 
mains in the hands of no one. I had 
just passed my examination. I had been 
admitted to practice; and, perfectly con- 
vinced that by my agency death was to be 
driven from earth, I returned to my native 
village for the exercise of my great talents. 
The village is not far fromhere. From the 
window of my little bedroom I could see 
that side of the white house which is oppo- 
site to the one upon which you are now 
looking. My village would, very cer- 
tainly, not appear in your eyes ‘particularly 
beautiful. To me it seemed magnificent , 
I was born there,-and I loved it. 
one sees what he loves through a coloured 
medium. God permits us to be occasionally 
blind; for he well knows that it is not 
always an advantage in this world to see 
things in their true light. The place 
seemed to me, then, agreeable and cheerful ; 
I could live there pertectly happy. 

“The aspect of the white house, how- 
ever, every time that on rising I threw 
open my "blinds, impressed me disagreeably ; 
it was always closed, noiseless and gloomy, 
like a thing abandoned of men. I had 
never seen the windows opened, the door 
unbolted, or the garden-gate swing on its 
hinges to give admittance to inhabitant or 
guest. Your relative, who did not know 
‘what to do with a cottage by the side of 
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; fall upon the windows. 
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the: leading characteristics- of each are | price was rather high, and there was no are {price was rather high, and there was no 


one among us sufficiently rich to pay it. 
‘*T hoped, however, that a tenant would 
be found; # good roof, thought I, which 
shelters no head is so much leat. After a 
while, I noticed daily some change in the 
appearance of the place. Boxes of flowers 
were tastefully placed against the walls to 
relieve their nakedness; flower-beds were 
traced out in front of the entrance; the 
walks were cleared of weeds and gravelled ; 
and muslin curtains, as white as snow, 
littered in the sun’s rays when they 
At last, one day, 
a travelling-carriage, after rolling through 
the village, drew up in front of the little 
house. Who could these strangers be? 
No one knew; but every one in the village 
was dying to find out. For a long time 
nothing was known outside of what was 
going on in the cottage; we only saw the 
roses bloom and the grass grow green. 
Many were the commentaries made upon 
the mystery. At one time it was supposed 
that a party of adventurers were concealed 
there; at another, that the occupants were 
& young man and his mistress; in short, 
everything was surmised except the truth. 
“Truth is so simple that we do not 
always.think of it; as soon as the mind is 
put in action, it searches right and left, 
and never thinks of looking directly before 
it. As for me, I troubled myself very little 
about the matter. Whoever is there, 
thought I, they belong to our common 
race, and consequently cannot continue 
long without illness, and I shall be sent for. 


Every- | I waited patiently. 


‘“As I had expected, one day a mes- 
senger was sent to say to me that Mr. 
William Meredith desired to.see me. I 
immediately put on my holiday suit; and, 
endeavouring to assume a gravity becoming 
my profession, I walked through the village, 
with a full sense of my importance. There 
were many who envied me. People came 
to their doors to see me pass. ‘He is going 
to the white house,’ was whispered about. 
I walked leisurely, avoiding the appearance 
of a vulgar curjosity, bowing to my neigh- 
bours the peasants, and saying to them, ‘I 


shal] see you again, my friends. I shall see 
Male later in the day—this morning I am 
y ;' and thus I went on until I reached 


the house there on the hill-side.. When I 
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dwelling, I was delighted with the pects 
stomp The best ornament of the room 
cally arranged thai gold could not have 

- that could not have 
beter adorned the interior of this cottage ; 
curtains of white muslin at the windows, 
and arm-chaira covered with light-coloured 
chintz—this was all; but there were roses 
and jessamines, and flowers of all sorts as 
in a den. The light came softened 
through the curtains, the air was filled with 
the fragrance of flowers; and, reclining 
upon 2 sofa,a young girl, ora young woman, 
as fair and fresh as everything that sur- 
rounded her, received me with a smile. A 
handsome young man, who was seated upon 
an ottoman by her side, arose when Doctor 
Barnabé was announced. 

‘**Sir,’ he said to me with avery decided 
foreign accent, ‘so much is said here of 
your scientific attainments that I expected 
to see an old man.’ 

““¢ Sir,’ I answered, ‘I have studied 
seriously. I am fully convinced of the re- 
sponsibility and importance of my profes- 
sion; you can have confidence in me.’ 

“Very well,’ he said, ‘I place my wife 
under your charge. Her present situation 
requires both advice and precaution. She 
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“<5 the climate of your. distant birth- 
place very different from ours?’ =... 

“¢T was born in America, a¢ New 
as Mine is a brighter land -than 
this !’ 2 ay 

“She seemed to fear that she had ex- 
pressed 2 regret, for she added— : 

‘*¢ But every land is bright to her w 
dwells in her husband’s house, and with 
him at her side.’ 

‘“‘ Her eyes sought those of her husband ; 
and then she spoke, in a language unknown 
to me, some words so sweet to the ear that 
they could only be words of love. 

‘“‘ After a short visit, I withdrew, pro- 
mising to return. I did return; and a@ 
the end of a couple of months I had become 
almost on terms of friendship with this 
young pair. Their happiness was not of 
an egotistical character; they still had 
time to think of others. They had hearts 
to understand that the poor village doctor, 
having no other society than that of un- 
educated peasants, considered the hour 
spent in refined conversation as a blessing 
not to be appreciated too highly. 

‘‘ They related to me their travels; and 
after a little while, with the prompt confi- 
dence that characterizes youth, they told 


was born at a distance from here; she left | me their story. It was the wife who spoke 


family and friends to follow me. 
only my affection, but no experience, to 
enable me to nurse her. 
sir; if it is possible, preserve her from all 
suffering.’ 

“* While speaking these words, the young 
man looked at his wife with an expression 
so full of love that her large blue eyes 
glistened with tears of gratitude. She 
dropped the little cap which she was em- 
broidering, and pressed her husband's hand 
in both her own. There was every reason 
for me to think their lot one worthy of 
being envied; but somehow I did not 
think so. I felt sad, but could not tell 
why. I had often, on seeing people weep, 
said, ‘They are happy!’ I saw William 
Meredith and his wife smile, and could not 
prevent myself from thinking they had 
troubles of their own. 

“T seated myself near my charming 
patient. I had never seen anything so 

retty as her lovely face, sathourided by 
ng light curls. 

+ What is your age, madame ?” 

‘6 Seventeen.” 


I have | as follows— 


‘*** Doctor,’ she said to me, ‘far away 


I rely upon you, | over the sea, I have a father, sisters, rela- 


tives, and friends, whom I loved for a long 
time until I loved William; but then I 
closed my heart against those who refused 
to open theirs to my lover. William's 
father forbade him to marry me, because 
he was too noble for the daughter of an 
American planter; my father forbade me 
to love William, because he was too proud 
to give his daughter to a man whose family 
would not have received her with affection. 
They tried to separate us; but our. love 


was too strong. For a long time we 
begged, wept, and implored the pity of 


those whom it was our duty to obey; they 
remained inflexible, and we continued to 
love on. Doctor, have you ever loved? I 
hope that you have, that you may make 
allowances for us. We were secretly 
married, and we fled to France. Oh, how 
beautiful did the ocean seem to me in that 
early season of our love! Reclining in the 

ow of the great sails of the ahip which 
dashed on from billow to billow, we spent 
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happy days, dreaming of the forgiveness of 
our families, and seeing nothing but joy in 
the future. Alas! it was not to be so. 
They determined to follow us; and my 
husband's ambitious family cruelly resolved 
to take advantage of some irregularity of 
form in our marriage in order to separate 
us. We have hidden ourselves in the 
midst of these mountains and these forests. 
Under a name which is not our own, we 
are living in perfect concealment. My 
father has never forgiven me; he has 
cursed me! This is the reason, doctor, 
why I cannot always smile, even when my 
dear William is near me!’ 

‘‘ How devotedly they loved each other ! 
I have never seen 8 heart so completely 
bestowed upon another as was Iva Mere- 
dith’s upon her husband. Whatever her 
occupation might be, she seated herself in 
such a position as to be able, whenever she 
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morning. William is going to leave me: 
he is going to the neighbouring town be- 
yond the mountain to some money 
which has been remitted for us.’ 

“ And when will he return?’ I asked. 

“ She smiled, almost blushed ; and then 
with a look which seemed to say, ‘Do. 
not laugh at me,’ she answered, ' This 
evening.’ 

“‘T could not prevent myself from smiling, 
notwithstanding her imploring look. 

‘“‘ At this moment, a servant led to the 
door the horse which Mr. Meredith was to 
ride. Eva arose, went down to the garden, 
approached the horse, and, stroking his 
mane, bent her head upon the animal's 
neck, perhaps in order to conceal the tears 
which were falling from hereyes. William 
came, and, springing upon his horse, ten- 
derly raised his wife’s head. 

““¢Child! he exclaimed, as he affection- 


rasied her eyes, to see William. She only | ately kissed her forehead. 


read the book which he was reading. | 
With her head reclining on her husband's | 


shoulder. her eyes followed the lines upon ! time.’ 
which William's were resting; she wished | 


that the same thoughts should enter the 
mind of each at the same moment; and 
whenever I crossed the garden on my way 
to the house, I could not avoid smiling, as 
I always noticed upon the sanded walks 


““< William! it is because we have never 
yet been separated so many hours at a 


“William Meredith leaned his head 
towards Eva, and again kissed her beau- 
tifal blonde curls; he then plunged his 
spurs into his horse’s side, and dashed off 
ata gallop. Iam sure that he, too, was 
a little agitated. Nothing is so contagious 


Eva's little footprint by the side of William's. | as the weakness of those we love; tears 


“* What a difference, ladies, between that | 
deserted old house which you see before ; 
you and the charming dwelling of my 
young friends! The walls covered with | 
flowers! bouquets upon every table! de- 
lightfnl books filled with love-tales which 
resembled their loves! Gay birds singing | 
around them! How pleasant it was to live ; 





provoke tears, and the courage which pre- 
vents us ‘from mingling our tears with 
those of a friend is not to be admired. 

‘‘T withdrew, and, when I had retarned 
to my own little room, began to reflect 
upon the happiness of loving. I wondered 
if ever an Eva would come and share with 
me my humble roof. I did not think of 
inquiring if I was worthy of being loved. 


there, and be loved a little by those who| Good Heavens! when we sce persons 
loved each other so much! But, alas! it | devoted to each other, we easily perceive 
is but too true that happy days are not long | it is not on account of a thousand things, 
on earth, and that Providence never ac- : and for good reasons, that their love is so 


cords but a little happiness in this world. 


“One morning Eva Meredith seemed to 
me to be ill. I questioned her with all the 
interest which I felt for her. She said to 
me nite deen 

** It is not nece , doctor, to go 80 
far to find the Gua Vou need not feel 
rd rh is my heart which is beating 

ongiy. Call me a child, if you please 
to do s0, doctor, but Iam in trouble this 


great ; they love because it is necessary and 
inevitable for them to do so; they love 
becnuse their hearts prompt them to love. 
Well! I set about seeking the good fortune 
of finding a heart which had need of loving, 
Just as in my morning walks I might meet 
in my path a fragrant flower. 

“Such were my dreams, although it is 
a somewhat blameable feeling to regret 
what we do not poasess at the sight of the 
happiness of others. Is there not 6 little 
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envy in it? and if joy could be stolen as 
gold can, would not the theft suggest itself 
to our minds ? re 

‘The day had passed, an just 
finished ny fig) supper, when a message 
came from Mrs. Meredith, begging me to 
call upon her. In five minutes more, I 
had reached the door of the white house. 
I found Eva still alone, seated upon a sofa, 
without work or book, pale and trembling. 

‘““* Come, doctor, come,’ she said to me, 
with her gentle voice. ‘Ican no longer 
remain alone. See how late it is! He 
should have been here more than two 
hours ago, and he has not yet returned !’ 

“I was surprised at the prolonged 
absence of Mr. Meredith; but, in order to 
calm his wife, I quietly answered, ‘ What 
can he know about the time necessary to 
complete his business, after he reached the 
town? He has probably been compelled 
to wait; the clerk was absent, perhaps. 
There may have been papers to sign and 
deliver.’ 

“ Ah, doctor, I was sure that you would 
say something to console me. I did not 
hesitate to ask you to come. I required 
some one to tell me that it was silly to 
tremble as Ido. How fearfully long the 
day has been! Doctor, are there any per- 
sons who find it possible to live alone? Do 


gazed at the sunset, and the greyish shades 
which succeeded the brilliant rays marked 
with certainty the march of time. Every- 
thing around us was becoming obscure ; 
the road, whose wide turnings we had 
until then been able to trace through ‘the 
wood, disappeared from our eyes in the 
shadow of the great trees, and the village 
clock struck nine. Eva shuddered; I, my- 
self, felt each strokeechoin my heart. I felt 
pity for what this woman must suffer. 

*<« Recollect, madame,’ I answered (she 
had not spoken, but I answered the anxiety 
which spoke in all her features), ‘ recollect 
that Mr. Meredith can only return on a 
walk; the road through the wood is con- 
stantly intercepted by rocks which prevent 
a faster gait.’ 

‘“‘T spoke to her thus because I felt it 
was necessary to comfort her; but the 
truth is, that I was no longer able to 
account for William’s absence. I, who was 
familiar with the distance, knew that I 
could have been twice to the town and 
back since William had left home. The 
evening dew was beginning to penetrate 
our clothing, and especially the muslin 
dress of the anxious girl. I again took her 
arm, aud led her towards the house. She 
followed me mechanically. She was one 
of those gentle, or I may say weak cha- 


they not die at once as if deprived of half | racters, who submit to control even in their 


the air necessary for respiration? But cight 
o'clock is striking.’ 

“Tt was difficult for me to understand 
why William did not return. I could think 
of nothing else to say but, ‘Madame, the 
sun has hardly set; it is still light, and 
the evening is magnificent. Come and 
breathe the fragrance of your flowers; 
come, let us go and meet your husband on 
the road.’ 

“She Icaned upon my arm and walked 
towards the fence which inclosed the little 
garden. I endeavoured to draw her 
attention to the surrounding objects. She 
answered me at first as a child obeys; but 
I perceived that her thoughts were not 
with her words. Her eyes remained 
anxiously fixed upon the green gate, still 
ajar aa at William’s departure. 


‘She went and leaned upon the fence, 


and then allowed me to walk on, smiling 
her thanks from time to time; for in 

poles as the evening advanced did she 
ose the courage of replying to me. She 


grief. She walked slowly, with her head 
down, and her eyes fixed upon the traces 
left in the sand by the gallop of her hus- 
band’s horse. But how sad it was to return 
thus at night, and still without William t 
In vain we listened: allnature was in that 
profound silence which nothing disturbs in 
the country when night has come. How 
every feeling of anxiety increases then? 
The earth appears so gloomy and enveloped 
in darkness, that it seems to remind us 
that ever, thing in life, too, is destined to 
grow dark. It was looking at Eva that 
suggested to me these reflections; had I 
been alone, they would never have occurred 
to me. 

“We went in. Eva seated herself upon 
the sofa and remained motionless, with her 
hands crossed upon her knees, and her 
head bent down. A lamp stood burni 
upon the mantel, and the light burnt 
upon her face—never shall I forget its 
expression of grief. She was pale, very 
pale; her brow and cheeks were of the 


ane 
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eho; tbe. dampness .of the even-| throngh the viage that morang, on thei 
pe aie had deranged fer beic,- which: fell | ay to. neighbouring department. ._ 
“dn. disorder sdner: 4 le Tears bie: ft hace paphe ~ 4 


listened in her eyes, end the ing of 
her colourless lips indicated the effort 
which she made.4o .prevent her tears from 
falling. | Sho .was.se young that her sweet 
face looked like that of a. child who has 
been forbidden tocry. : 
ao © to grow uneasy, and to be at 
@ lom-what to say to Mrs. Meredith. I 
recollected suddenly (it was, indeed, a 
doctor's thought) that, in the midst of her 
anxiety, Eva had taken nothing since 
ing, and her condition rendered it 
imprudent for her to prolong this absti- 
nence from all food. At the first word 
which I spoke upon the subject, she raised 
her eyes to my face with an expression of 
reproach, and this time the movement of 
her eyelids caused two tears to drop upon 
hercheeks. 
‘ ““* For your child, madame!’ I said to 
er. ; 
“*Ah! you are right,’ she murmured. 

‘* And she arose and walked to the dining- 
room; but in the dining-room the little 
table was prepared for two, and this struck 
me at the moment so sadly that I neither 
spoke nor moved. My increasing un- 
easiness made me quite awkward. I had 


not the skill to say things which I did not 


think. The silence continued. 

“* And yet,’ I said to myself, ‘I am here 
to console her; she sent for me for this pur- 
pose. There are undoubtedly a thousand 
reasons to explain this delay ; let me try to 


find one.’ I tried and tried, and then I con- | 


¢ 








“WU Bebbers} robbers!’ she oried. ‘I 

had.not thought of that danger!’ 
“4 Bot. madame. I only speak of it to 
you, doctor, 


aay that it does not exist.’ . 

**¢Oh, the idea occurred to 
because you thought that this misfortune 
was possible! William, my William! why 
did you leave me?’ she y  ex- 
claimed. : 

“TI was standing, overwhelmed by my 
want of tact, muttering some incoherent 
words, and feeling, as a climax to the mis- 
fortune, that my eyes-were about filling 
with tears. 

“'Come! Iam going to cry,’ I said to 
myself; ‘there was nothing wanting but 
this.’ : 

“ At last an idea came to me. 

“Mrs. Meredith,’ I said to her, ‘I 
cannot see you s0 anxious and remain by you 
without finding anything to say to console 
you. I will go and look for your husband ; 
I will take at random one of the roads of 
the wood; I will look everywhere, call, 
and go, if necessary, even to the town.’ 

‘‘¢ Qh! thanks, thanks, my friend!’ 
Eva Meredith exclaimed. ‘Take the gar- 
dener and the servent with you; go in 
every direction.’ 

“We returned hastily to the drawing- 
room, and Eva rang the bell eagerly several 
times. All the inmates of the little house 
opened, at the same moment, the different 
doors of the room in which we were. __ 

““*Follow Doctor Barnabé,’ exclaimed 


tinued silent, cursing a hundred times a; Mrs. Meredith. 


minute the want of wit of a poor village | 
doctor. 


“ At this moment the gallop of a horse 
was distinctly heard upon the sand of the 


“Eva, with her head supported upon! walk. Eva uttered a scream of happiness 


her hand, did not eat. Suddenly she 
turned abruptly towards me, and, burating 
into tears, said— 

“* Ah! doctor, I see perfectly well that 
you, too, are uneasy.’ 

“*No; no, madame,’ I answered, speak- 
ing at random. ‘Why should I be un- 
easy? He has probably dined with the 
banker. The country is safe, and, besides, 
no one knows that he brings money back 
with him,’ _ 

“One of the causes of my anxiety had 
escaped me in spite of myself. I knew 
that a band of foreign reapers had passed 


which penetrated every heart. Never shall 
I forget the expression of divine joy which 
instantaneously lit up her face, still bathed 
in tears. 

“She flew with me to the front door. 
The moon at that moment escaping from a 
veil of clouds shone full upon a horse 
covered with foam, without a rider, with 
bridle dragging upon the ground, and with 
empty stirrups flapping against his dusty 


at A second scream—a scream of horror 
this time—escaped from Eva Meredith. 
She then turned towards me, her eyes 
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fixed, her mouth partly open, her arms 


“< My friends,’ Ishouted to the frightened 
servants, ‘light torches and follow me! 
Madame, we shall return I hope, with 

husband, who is slig wounded ; 


s foot sprained » perhaps Keep up your 
sale i ‘we shall soon return.’ 

“¢T shall go with you,’ murmured Eva 
Meredith in a stified tone. 

“It is impossible,’ I exclaimed. ‘We 
must go quickly; we shall be compelled 
to go a distance, perhaps; and, in your 
situation, you woul€ endanger your own 
life and that of your child.’ 

©¢] shall go with you,’ Eva repeated. 

“Oh! it was then that I felt in its full 
force how cruel was the isolation in which 
this woman lived! A father or a mother 
who had been there with her would have 
ordered her to remain, would have kept 
her back by force; but she was alone in 
the world; andto all my repeated intreaties 
she continued to answer in a choking 
voiee— 

‘6 ¢Y ghall go with you.’ 

‘‘'We started. The moon was obscured 
by clouds; there wasnolight inthe heavens 
vor on the earth. We could hardly dis- 
tinguish our road by the uncertain flicker 
of our torches. A servant walked before. 
He held down the torch first to the right 
and then to the left, in order to throw the 
light into the ditches and the hedges which 
bordered the road. Behind him, Mrs. 
Meredith, the gardener, and I followed 
with our eyes the glare of the flame, 
searching in an agony of suspense for any 
object which might present itself to our 
sight. At intervals we called aloud Mr.. 
Meredith’s name; and after us a stifled 
voice sobbed out almost inaudibly the 
name of William, as if the heart counted 
upon the instinct of love to hear more 
easily her tears than our calls. 

‘‘'We reached the wood. The rain was 
beginning to fall; and the drops, as they 
pattered ek the leaves of the trees, made 
30 melancholy a sound that it seemed as 
if everything that surrounded us was 
weeping. 

‘The light garments in which Eva was 
clad were soon penetrated by the cold rain. 
Water was dripping upon the hair and the 
forehead of the poor child. She. strack 


her feet against the stones in the road , and | story 


knees ; ‘but the got up agin with the 
giave of our torches illumined ively 





every trunk of 9 tree, every rock. ' § 
times, at an angle of the road, 


seemed to extinguish this light, and thet 
we would stop, lost in the darkness. Our 


voices had begun to tremble so in 
William Meredith, that they frightened us 
ourselves. I did not dare to look at Eva; 
I actually was afraid of seeing her fall 
dead before me. 

‘At last, while we were walking on, 
fatigued, discou and in silence, Mre. 
Meredith suddenly pushed us aside, rashed 
forward, and sprang through the bushes. 
We followed her. When we were able to 
lift up a torch to distinguish objects, alas! 
we saw her upon her knees at the side of 
William’s body. He was stretched upon 
the ground, motionless—his eyes dimmed, 
and his brow covered with the blood which 
was flowing from a wound on the left 
temple. 

“© Doctor!’ ‘said Eva to me. 

“This one word asked me, ‘Is William 
still alive ?’ 

“TY leaned down; I felt William Mere- 
dith’s pulse; I placed my hand upon bis 
heart, and I remained silent. Eva con- 
tinued to look mein the face; but gradually, 
as my silence was prolonged, I saw her 
tremble and bend, and then, without a 
word or cry, she fell upon the dead body of 
her husband. 


“But, ladies,” said Dr. Barnabe, turning 
towards his audience, “ the sun is beginning 
to shine; you can, if you wish, go out of 
doors now. Let us proceed no further with 
this sad story.” 

Madame de Moncar came to the old 

man. 
“Doctor,” she said, “dear doctor, we 
implore you to go on; look at us, and you 
will‘not doubt the interest with which we 
listen to you.” 


And, indeed, there were no longer any 
contemptuous smiles upon the young faces 
which surrounded the village doctor. Per- 
haps even he might have seen tears 
glistening in some eyes. He resumed his 
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’ cle pened we. = _ ith '. ) 
rays of the setting sun were | ing t mind ie 
iniinence round th "seam i which Mary, At this moment the knock of the post- 
with her mother, was sitting. A gentle| men was heard at the door, and, almost 
breeze wafted the fragrance of the fowers | immediately, the servant eutered with a 
from the garden; the leaves of the bushes | letter. _ 2 ioe 

danced with joy, and the song ofa glitter-|  ‘‘ From Uncle !” cried Mary, who knew 
ing stream, that ran at a little distance, | the handwriting of the address. 

might be heard, as it were, forming an} “From Uncle!" re her mother 
tundertone to the “ native wood-notes wild” |in astonishment, “Why, he left us but 
of the numerous birds that tluttered among | yesterday. Is there anything wrong ? 

the branches of the neighbouring shrub-| By this time Mary had opened the enve- 
bery. All things beyond the room in| lope, and found that it contained both a 
which Mary was, seemed to be steeped in a | note and a PROSPECTUS of a New Work 
iuxury of enjoyment. The sun was soft | just about to be published. Nothing was 
and radiant; the sky spread itself out in a | Wrong with Uncle. He was both well and 
sheet of unchequered blue; the earth was | hearty ; but on his arrival in London, he 
clothed in every shade of green, and the | had accidentally seen the advertisement of 
flowers were painted in every variety of} Wuat, at home, was VERY MUCH WANTED. 
colour; but all this could neither be : Accordingly, he immediately procured a 








nor felt by Mary, who was unhappy in the | Prospectus, and, forwarding it to Mary, 
extreme. She was engaged with her | expressed a desire that she should take in 
studies. Books, “great and small,” co-| the Work it announced at his expense, 
vered the table at which she sat, and she | * which would not be great "—so ran the 
was now turning over the leaves of one, | note—“ whilst its usefulness would be in- 
now those of another, until her delicate | calculable, not only in assisting her in her 
fingers ached and her beautiful eyes wan- | studies, but as an indispensable Household 
dered with the irksomeness of the duty. Volume to all who would wish to keep 

“Oh, these books!” cried Mary; “I | pace with the progress of the age in sound 
have no end of trouble with these books.” | Knowledge and general intelligence.” 

“In what respect, my dear?” asked her| The Prospectus was now hastily opened, 
mother. and was found to announce a 

“In having to hunt up what I want in 
#0 many different volumes, and in being so 
often disappointed in not finding it,” re- 
— Mary. 

mother. paused over the reply, and 

then asked if shiere were no eae of a TAREE EN Ce Oe 
portable size, and at a reasonable price,{ ‘Just what is wanted!” exclaimed 
that might contain all that is wanted in; Mary. 
such departments of knowledge as have a| ‘How strange!” thoughtfully ejaculated 
close connexion with each other. her mother, “ that it should be thus, as it 

“None that I know of,” said Mary;' were, put into our very hands when we 
“but such a work is VERY MUCH| were speaking about it, and when it is so 
WANTED,” * | VERY MUCH WANTED !” 

‘Y should say, VERY MUCH INDEED,”| ‘Yes, indeed! and I find,” cried Mary, 
coincided the mother. who had by this time glanced at the lead- 

“Yes,” continued Mary; “ for here have | ing features of the Prospectus, “ that it will 
I to consult one for geography, snother for | contain the very kind of knowledge that 
ancient history, another modern his-|I want, and that is in daily, yea, hourly 
tory, another for biography, another for | requisition by almost everybody. wat 
correct pronunciation, and so on, until I | listen. 
am both wearied and bewildered, and the| “‘Tam Dicrionany os UNIVERSAL 
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Ixvonmation,’ she read aloud from the 
Prospectus, ‘will comprise a complete 


"gazetteer of geography, accompanied with 
accurate, clear, a beewaly engraved 





maps; a perfect cycl 






—— modern ; & fall'e . yore 

universal biography; s-easlily ensed 
epitome of myfikelegy; a faithful chrono- 
eer d, with the eorrect pronuncia- 
tion of severy youger mame, Besides these, 
it will, where-nee ,, be sly illus- 


hae with woedeuts, and will, also, ar 
race a comprehensive abridgment 

biographical and ‘geographical biblical 
knowledge; so that, in a great measure, 
it will fulfil, independently of its other ad- 
vantages, all the purposes 
to the sacred volume.’ 

‘‘ There!” cried Mary, 
wanted !” 

‘“‘VERY MUCH INDEED!” exelaimed her 
mother, and the troubles of Mary were, for 
the present, at an end. She put aside the 
ponderous volumes by which she had been 
perplexed, disappointed, wearied, and irri- 
tated; smoothed her brow, and covered 
her countenance with smiles; looked out 
upon the reposing landscape, and already 
began to wish for— 
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Cookery, Pickling, und Presesbing, 


VEAL AND PanrsLey Pie.—Take a large hand- 
ful of parsley, one good-sized lettuce, and a hand- 
ful of spinach, wash and cut as for salad; pour 
over it enough boiling water to cover. Line the 
edge of your dish with a short crust, and place in 
it a layer of veal (cut as usual for pies), and 


seasoned.with pepper, salt, and flour; on this put | 
a layer of the parsley and lettuce, &., having ' 


first drained the water from it, cortinue the 
rn rh eg aed inthe ane en on 
or water ot he ;: ver the crust, 
When opened at tal aid, if approved. ‘cance: 
e, app a teacu 
ful of thin cream. Breast or neck of veal ls best, 
eee ee nen ome Domne ee welt 


taste. 
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. ass pulp and 
Seviiis oranges, and double their weight in 
ae beat them econey togucher, then add a 

* a 


canseof fresh butter ow dish with 
@ fine puff crust, and lay in the orange jam. * 

Sae0 Puppine.—Boll ope pint of new milk _ 
with three spoonfuls of sago cwell-eleenad and 
picked), cinnamon, lemen, nufmeg and sugar, 
according to taste, and mix in three eggs; lay a 
puff paste round the edge of the dish, and bake 
the whole slowly. This pudding is excellent for 


of s dictionary | invaltds. 


A Ongar Diss.—-A sheep's head may be t 
for about fourpence. It makes an excellent 
thus—Clean it well, by well washing in plenty of 
water, set it on with a gallon of liquor, when it 
dolls put in a few carrots, turnips, parsnips (any 
or all), a few onions, a little parsley, a teas 
of pepper, three of salt, a quarter of a pound of 
Scotch oatmeal mixed with a little cold liquor. 
It will require stirring till it boils up again, ther 
shut it close and let it stew till wanted. An heur 
and « half will do It nicely. It may be thickened 
with rice or barley, but oatmeal is the cheapest, 
and certainly the best. ; 

AN Intex Stew.—One pound of meat, cut in 
bits, three or four pounds of potatoes, peeled and 
ecalded, three or four large onions, chopped up, 
a tablespoonfal of salt, a teaspoonful of pepper, 
a quart of water, or liquor from boiled meat, 
put ina over the fire, being careful to 


(stir it about to prevent its burning. At the 


bottom put a layer of potatoes, then some of the 
ontona, with salt and pepper, then half 
the ineat and a Ifttle more seasoning, then another 
layer of potatoes, then seasoning and meat, and 
seasoning again, then the rest of the potatoes, 
and, last of all, the liquor. Shut it closely down, 
and let it boil mederately for at least an hour. 
Thie is very good done with parsnips instead of 
potatoes, or part ofeach; it makes a savoury dish, 
and requires very little bread. 

Posert.—A pint of cream, a gill of white wine, 
a glass of brandy, three lemons, the peel grated, 
and three ounces of sugar; beat all together with 
whiskey till it becomes a solid froth, then put into 


| Jey glasses. 





THE FASHIONS 


AND 


PRACTICAL DRESS INSTRUCTOR. 


We have thie month selected for idustration an 
article of dress which is at present in the highest 
fashion at Paris, and will, mest probably, seon 
si Nig hse Jost dt pl pplocethaoe 

les. We speak of the Marie Anteinetes Fiche. 
This elegant article has peculiar advantages. It 
can be worn with any dress, the plainer the better, 
and at once converts it into a dress contumae; and 
fa, - "we: 2am: @ gif Bh 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE FICHU. 


See from Paris. Theshape| Our second illustration is also Parisian. It is a 

stiff net, over which | sort of body worn by young ladies of between 

regular distances. | six and ten years of age. is made of either 
a 


.@ narrow black | spotted or sprigged muslin, and trimmed round 
ribbon or a pink satin ribbon is to be laid. The | with a double row of either lace or rich embroidery. 


border is formed of a blonde about three inches | This is worn over either a silk or coloured mustin, 
wide, very alightly frilled. At the end of each of | and is confined round the waist with a rich orna- 
ich pape, peng mental silk cord and tassels, to mateh the under 

placed; from the part where the ends cross each | dress, which is made without a body. This article 
these bows have their eads downwards, A | of dress is peculiarly French. I¢ is light, elegant, 
quilling of ribbon is carried reund the seck. . | and extremely convenient, aa Ht can be worn over 
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YOUNG LADY'S DRESS. 


any varioty of skirt, and at once converts whatever | worn having a bow with long ends 

it it thos aoc aaa into a costume suitable for | in front, in cases where the sehere nip Seca 

an Young ladies N heiee cls a ote ot ae 
Te areal the Sane by tks bacaide jaconnet mualin, having of the 

rire ee rthae eaten ae bacorsan alae cee y Yani ote 

the pic U6 Oquip- an im 

ments of m ae straw hate, end aunmer cloake. braces, which are Wake ornamen ornamental, and render 
conten Brot ose nt hog ay baacogy —— of poorer br riiprs aera 

upper one each figure. The same casaque 
To | nd with pitead @ te oleille. Waiat ribbons are | in in binck alk, whan the braces are of Dissk seieer. 


biny 
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OLAGRAM OF MARIE ANTOINETTE FICHU. * 
Mohair dresses are again making eaten declining year, being trimmed with cerise velvet 


ace for eutuan weary bat these a ll of aste | and ears en ened wie ee ree 


and seber colours, the trimaing of the bonue: | and relieved with black lace. Others 
Leghorn black or viclet-coloured velvet, having 


anetl exjoy a condierate portional foro | of on! rputoe marae the side, 
during the fe few months which remaie the | lucereecosd hanging gress. 
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” Seerep ay Masawessus Reese, 
‘ @UIPURE. HANDKEROINEF SORDER. 


‘Taw handierctsief ts an artidle which atenite of | © 
betng ernemented th oo The French | 
ciopey much teste in f; and in Paris it often 
exhibit 


eo the most beautiful 
even Sner and more artistic than these 
of work—namely, cellars and sitev 
executed for the este of decoration. Per- 
haps there is no style of work which ladies can 
neeympligh themed vas se handeome and cffective 
2s that known by the name of Gaipure embroidery. 
The richness of the pattern is displayed to great 
advantage om the light, open ground of the con- 
necting tareads. A beautifal handkerchief forms 
a very elagant wedding presont; and the one we 
have given this month will be found exceedingly 
rich when finished. 
this sort of work, insert a single thread fer the ; 
Gaipure; bet, for good work, this is a poor sub- | 
stitute, as it looks corfaiderably better, and is more | 
durable, when the connecting threads are worked 
in very fine button-hole stitch. Cambric, being | 
so fine a matcrial, is too light for this work. We ' 
should, therefore, propose that a border of fine, | 
thin cambric muslin, the width of the pattern, 
should be added to a small square of cambric; | 
this will bear the wcight of the work much better, 
and will never show any difference, as so much of : 
the muslin is cut away. The flowers and pattern | 
must be worked neatly, but well raiaca. The ; 
threads are inserted before the pattern ts worked, ! 
but they may be worked over in the button-hele | 
stitch after the maslin is cut away. The best . 
cotten that can be procured should be used for | 
this work, which is Messrs. Walter Evans and | 
Co.’a Perfectionné; No. 30 will be found the | 
proper size for the embroidery, and No. 40 for , 
working the Guipure threads. 


of work, 
ns 
h are 


j 
Magia Loursa.— Those curious little pin- 
cushions which are now eo fashionahle in Pura, ' 
Brussels, and London, are mude to represent | 
animals by means of a plush covering as nearly | 
as possible of the natural colours. The general | 
fancy is for the mouse, but rabbits and guineas | 
pigs are also made, not producing so good decep- , 
tion on account of their disproportionate sizo. | 
They are formed by means of a cusition approxi- ; 
mating as nearly as possible in size and shape to | 
the body and head, which is covered with either 
white ur grey plush, the former being much the 
prettiest, with the seam closed under the body, no | 
attempt being made to prodnece the legs; the ears 
arc of dark grey pans the eyes of black beads, 
the whiskers of bristles. These are laid on a small 
mat of green wool which hag been made to repre- 
tent moss by means of Kuitting. These pin- 
cushions are a source of much jocularity and 
Taetriment as a very curious production of the 
work-table, causing muel amusing alarm te auch 
pipe ‘aad not in the seeret, amd yet are afraid 


Rosawxa.—One ef the 





whidh has yet been Inverted is stuply unde. 
f ; in : 
Tele of cher etal 0. P. beaday bet these. 


“amg om pink crocket 


elegant appearance. 


cotton, * produces @uch a. 





‘a Wok spart at 
‘the 


having recetred 

second commounication, but hold ourselves 

readiness to reture the articles when required. 

Corstanct..We have much pleasure in sap- 

lytag @ genuine Honiton lace hich wo 
hers procured for the purpose. 

what is used by the | 


acemakers, 
Some ladies, in executing | being pricked by them, sad the sprig worked on 


the cash‘en with bobbins. This can be closely 
imitated by being sewn over on fine clear muatin, 





cut out, the centre filled with a lace stitch, and so 
fastened down on clear Brussels net. World in 
this way, the imitation is s0 close as net w be 
easily detected, more especially as the sprig wo 
have given is perfectly genuine. If Messrs. 
Waiter Evans and Co.'s Persian thread is used, it 
will present the closest resemblances. 
Marion.—We hope that a reference te the 
Fashions department of our present namber will 
satisfactorily answer all these questions, Wo 
have given en filustration which is extremely 
elegant, and cxactly suitable for this : 
White tarleten js lighter and more juventle than 
mausiin fer a ball. The body may be telaamed 


‘pat rich and fll behind. a ee 







a braceler. A natrew velvet, eiiher 
with a row of im&ation 3 


tie Ghatences, 9 pet 
be finished with a tassel of small pearis. 
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THE LITTLE WHITE HOUSE. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


OHAPTER IIl.—-A H&AKT LEFT. 

“Mrs. MEREDITH was carried home, 
and she remained several hours upon her 
bed without consciousness. I felt that it 
was both a duty and a cruelty to extend 





again; no tears dropped from the lids upon 


her cheek. She remained benumbed, 
motionless, and silent; and if it had not 
been that I felt her heart begin to beat 
again, I might have supposed her to be 


to her my professional aid to recall her to| dead. Whata sad thing it is to be the 


life. Iwas apprehensive of the dreadful 
scenes which would succeed this state of 
unconsciousness. I remained leaning over 
her, bathing her temples with cold water, 
and anxiously waiting the sad and yet the 
happy moment when she would begin a 
to breathe. I was mistaken, for I had 
never seen the effect of a great misfortune. 
Eva ed her eyes, and then closed them 
o. 7, Vor. Vil. 


witness of grief which we feel to be 
beyond all consolation! I felt that to re- 
main silent would seem to be wanting in 
pity for this unhappy woman, and that to 
console her seemed not to recognise suffi- 
ciently the magnitude of her misfortune. 
Could I, who had found nothing to say to 
calm anxiety, hope to be more eloquent 
with grief like this? I took the safest 


ie 
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course, that of absolute silence. ‘1 will | could get any answer from her. At last I 


here,’ I said to m 

the physical diso1 
to do, and then I will - 
her side, like a deweted degr et ber feet.’ 
After I had takew While soee 1 became 
more calm; aad Zallowed her to live a life 
which resembled 


slowly tuzmedi her head the other way from 
the hand: whieb presented her the draught. 
After a fw maimates, I made another effurt. 


; ‘I will attend | succeeded in understanding that it was only 
er, an. ik ie-uege @nty | Reeeemry to inform their busincss-man, 
camainanetionbies by whe would do whatever was proper. I 


hoped, then, that at least from England 
‘thewe would come some tidings which 
would decide the future of this poor child; 
bus no—days succeeded days, and no one 
im the world seemed to know that the 
widow of William Meredith was living in 
perfect solitude in a . After 
& while, in order to poerto recall Eva 
to the consciousness of existence, I had 
desired her to rise from her bed. The day 


‘<< Drink, madame,’ I said to her. after the one on which I gave this advice, 
* And I presented the spoom to her lips. | I found her wp, dweased in black; she was 
Her lips remaimed closed. the shadow of the beautiful Eva Mercdith. 


‘(+ Madame, your child I said in a low | Her hair was parted im bands on her pale 


voice. brow. She wae seated by a window, and 
“ Eva her eyes, raised herself! remained as motionless as she had becn in 

with di ¥, supported herself upon her : her bed. 

elbow, ] over towards the drink which! ‘It was thus that I silently spent long 


I offered to her, and toek it. She then! evenings with her. I took a book for the 


fell back upon her pillow, and marmured, ; sake se” be occupied. Every 
‘I must wait until another life is separated | day, em mecting her, I spoke some words 
from mine? , of pity and devetion. Sho answered me 
“ After that, Mrs. Meredith did not again | by a look which said ‘ Thanks ;’ and then 
speak, but she: mechaniealy all my | we would remain without speaking more. 
directions. ed upon her bed of F waited for am occasion to present itself to 
gricf, she seamed to be always asleep ; bet | enable me to exchange some thoughts with 
whenever itt the lowest tone of veice I said | her; but my want of tact and my respect 
to her, “Sit up—take this, she obeyed | ferhermisfortone prevented me from forciny: 
instantly; smd this proved to me that the | ome, or caused me to allow it to pass un- 
mind was awake in this motionless 'E . FE accustomed myself gradually 
Without asimgte memeant of forgetfulness or to this absence of all conversation, to this 
rest. _self-communion ; and, after all, what could 
“‘T had to make, alone, all the arrange- I have said ? lI that was important was, 
ments for William's funeral. Nothing was that she should know that she was not 
ever known positively in reference to the ‘entirely alcne in the world; and, obscure 
cause of his death. The money which he us was the friend who was left to her, it 
was to bring from the town was not found was, at any rate, a friend. I only went 
upon hi dol sade perhaps he was robbed to sce her to tell her by my presence, ‘1 am 
and murdered, or perhaps this moncy, here.’ 
which was given to him in bank notes, had’ ‘‘ At Jast, shortly after these silent events, 
dropped from his pocket as his horse had: Eva Meredith gave birthto a son. When, 
fallen; and as some time elapsed before any : for the first time, her child was brought to 
effort was made to find it, it Was not im- her, ‘ William" exclaimed the poor widow ; 
possible that the rain during the night had | and tears, tears of relief, too long withheld 
caused it to disappear in the marshy earth | from her grief, flowed in torrents from her 
and the wet grass. <A search was made, |eyes. The child bore this so-much-loved 
but without any result, and soon all at- name of William, and a little cradle was 
tempts to find it were abandoned. I had |! placed by the mother’s bedside. And then 
endeavoured to learn from Eva Meredith ; Eva’s eyes, which had been turned away 
ifthere were not some letters to be written | from earth, again looked back to carth. 
to give intelligence to her family or her | She gazed at her son as she had gazed at 
husband's. It was with difficulty that I! the heavens. She leaned ovar him totraco 
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the likeness of his father. God had 
mitted a perfect resemblance between 


zee. 
“A great change took place around us. 
Eva Meredith, who had consented to live 
until the existence of her ehild should be 
separated from her own, now, as I easily 
perceived, wished still t6 live, because she 
felt that the protection of her love was 
necessary to this little being. She passed 
days and evenings seated by the cradle; 
and when I came to see her, she spoke to 
me, and questioned me in reference to the 
care to be bestowed upon her child. She 
explained what he had suffered ; she asked 
what it was necessary to do to spare him 
the slightest discomfort. She feared for 
the child the heat of a sun-ray, the chill of 
the gentlest breeze. Leaning over him, 
she covered him with her body, and 
warmed him with her kisses. One day I 
thought that I almost saw her smile upon 
her son; but she would never, when rock- 
ing his cradle, sing to induce sleep to visit 


her child’s eyes. She would call one of her | 
women and say, ‘Sing my child to sleep!’ | life over! 


- | raise @ mountain ; edges raat show i 
liam and the son whom he was never to | again to beat; it only stops for 
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er 


il-|an atom still to love, and it will begin 
ever when 
nothing but vacancy surrounds it, and 


when even the shadow of what was dear 


to it has disappeared from the earth ! 


“Eva would place the child upon a 


carpet at her feet, and as she watched him 


playing, would say to me, ‘M. Barnabé, 


when my son is grown up, I wish him to 
be distinguished and learned. I will choose 
a noble profession for him. I will follow 
him everywhere—upon the sea if he isa 
suilor, to India if he is in the army. I 
wish glory and honour for him. I will lean 
upon his arm—I will sa 
am his mother!’ 
him, will he not, M. Barnabé ? 
woman who only requires a little silence 
and solitude to weep is in no one’s way!’ 


with pride, ‘I 
let me follow 
A poor 


He wi 


“And then we would discuss the dif. 


ferent careers from which to choose, and 


we placed at a stroke twenty years upon 
the head of this child, both of us forgetting 
that these twenty years would make us old 
and our little portion of the bright days of 
But we did not think of our- 


and then she would listen, her tears gently | selves; we only thought of being young 
flowing upon little William's brow. Poor; and happy when there should be for h'm 
child! he was beautiful, gentle, and easy | youth and happiness. 

to manage; but, as if his mother’s grief} ‘I could not prevent myself, while lis- 
before his birth had reached him, this child | tening to these golden dreams, from ex- 
was sad. He never cried, but he never | amiuing with alarm this child, upon whom 


smiled ; he was quiet—and such quiet at; depended so entirely another's existence. 


his age suggests the idea of suffering. It 
seemed to me that all the tears shed upon 
his cradle froze up this little being. I 
should have liked to see already William’s 
caressing arms twined around his mother’s 


A vague uneasiness possessed me, in spite 
of myself, but I said to myself, ‘She has 


/ wept enough ; the God to whom she prays 


will not refuse her a little happiness.’ 
“Such was the state of affairs when I 


neck ; I should have liked to sce him en- | received a letter from my uncle, my only 


deavour to return the kisses which were 
lavished upon him. 

“** But of what am I thinking ?’ said I to 
myself. ‘Can we expect this little crea- 
ture, who is not yet a year old, to under- 
stand that he is placed in this world to love 
and console this woman ?’ 

“It was, I assure you, ladies, a spectacle 
to move any heart, to see this young 
woman, pale and feeble, who had aban- 
doned all future for herself, take again to 
life on account of a little child who could 
not even say yet, ‘My mother, I thank 

ou.’ What a wonderful thing is the human 
eart! how mueh it can make of a ya 
little! Give it a grain of sand, and it wi 


remaining relative. My uncle, who was 
attached to the faculty of Montpellier, in- 
vited me to join him, in order to complete 
in that learned town my initiation into the 
secrets of my art. This letter, written in 
the form of an intreaty, was, in fact, an 
order for me: I had to go. One morni 

my heart very full as I thought of the 
isolation in which I was leaving the widow 
and the orphan, I went to the white house 
for the purpose of taking leave of Eva 
Meredith. When I told her that I was 
about to leave her for a long time, I cannot 
say whether or not a slight sadness over- 
spread her features. Her beantiful counte- 
nance had, since the death of William 
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Meredith, worn an expression of such pro- 
found melancholy that it was only possible 
to notice a smile upon it, if one ever ap- 
peared; as to sadness, it was always there. 

““* You are going!’ she said; ‘you have 
been so useful to my child!’ 

“The poor woman forgot to regret her 
last friend who was departing—tbe mother 
only regretted the physician who was 
useful to her son. I did not complain. To 
be useful is the most grateful reward of 
those who devote themselves to others. 

‘“< Farewell,” she said, giving me her 
hand. ‘ Wherever you go, may God bless 
you! and if it be His will that misfortune 
shall overtake you, may he at least place 
at your side a heart as compassionate as 
your own !’ 





‘I bowed my head upon Eva Meredith's | 


hand, and walked away deeply affected. 
“The child was seated before the steps 
on the grass in the sun. I went to him, 
took him up in my arms, and kissed him 
several times. I continued to gaze at him 
a long, long time, attentively and sadly; 
and then tears moistened my eyes. ‘Oh, 
no, no! I must be mistaken!’ I murmured 
as I hastened away from the white house.” 


‘‘ Good heavens, doctor!” exclaimed to- 
gether all his auditors, “‘ what was it that 
you feared for this child ?” 

‘““ Permit me, ladies,” answered Barnabé, 
“to finish my story in my own way; 
everything shall be told at its proper time. 
I am relating the events in the order iu 
which they happened to me.” 


“When I reached Montpellier, I was 
extremely well received by my uncle, ex- 
cept that he informed me that he could 
neither lodge nor feed me, nor lend me 
money; and that I, a stranger without 
reputation, could not expect a single pa- 
tient in that city filled with celebrated 
physicians. 

‘‘é Then, uncle,’ said I, ‘I will return to 
my village.’ 

“Not at all, not at all,’ he resumed. 
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‘We immediately proceeded to the resi- 
dence of Lord James Kysington. We en- 
tered a spacious and magnificent house, 
filled with servants; and, after a serics of 
delays, first in the ante~chambers and then 
in the first parlours, we were introduced 
into the study of Lord James Kysington. 

“ His lordship was seated in a large ann- 
chair. He was an old man, of a cold and 
stern aspect. His hair, completely white, 
contrasted singularly with his eyebrows, 
which were still jet-black. He was tall 
and thin—at least, so I fancied that I had 
made out his person to be, through the 
folds of a large cloth garment fushioned 

like a bed-gown. His hands were covered 
by his sleeves, and a white bear-skin en- 
veloped his suffering feet. ‘There stood 
near him a small table, upon which were 
| placed several phials containing medicines. 
“ “My lord, this is my nephew, Doctor 
; Barnabé.’ 

‘Lord James Kysington bowed to me— 

that is to say, he made a hardly perceptible 
(motion of his head—looking me in the 
face. 

““¢ He is very well read,’ continued my 
uncle, ‘and I have no doubt that his ser- 
vices will be useful to your lordship.’ 

‘‘A second movement of the head was 
the only answer which my uncle received. 

‘“*¢ Besides,’ continued he, ‘as he has 
‘heen well cducated, he can read to my 
i Jord, or write to his dictation.’ 

““«T will be obliged to him for being so 
kind,’ answered at last Lord James Kysine- 

iton, who immediately afterwards close: 
‘his eyes, either because he was fatigued, 
. or because he desired to have it understood 
‘that the conversation was to end there. 
| “T then had an opportunity to look 
-about me. There was seated hy the win- 
| dow a young woman very elegantly dressed, 
, who was at work upon some embroidery 
without raising her eye towards us, as if 
, We were not worthy of being looked at by 
her. A child was playing with toys upox 
a carpet before her. The young worrnn 





‘I have found an honourable situation for | did not, at the first glance, appear beautiful 
you. An Englishman, extremely rich,!to me, because she bad black hair and 
gouty and fretful, wishes to have a physi- | black eyes, and in my opinion, in order to 
cian under his roof—an intelligent young , be beautiful, it was necessary to be Jight- 
man to attend him in his illness, under the | haired and fair, like Eva Meredith; and 
direction of another physician. I proposed | besides, with my inexperienced judgment, 
you, and you have been accepted. Let us} I could not separate beauty from a cértain 
2o there.’ kindly expression. Those at whom | de- 
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lighted to look were those whom I supposed 
to be gentle in heart; and it was long be- 
fore I could convince myself of the beauty 
of this woman, whose brow was haughty, 
her expression scornful, and her mouth un- 
visited by smiles. She was, like Lord 
James Kysington, tall, thin, and somewhat 
pale. There was « certain family likeness 
between them. ‘Their two characters must 
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considered insufficient to express them. 
We feel that the spirit is alive, although 
the body is without motion. In my new 
dwelling, silence prevailed from very 
emptiness ! 

“One day, whilst Lord James Kysing- 
ton seemed to be dozing, and Lady Mary 
was occupied with her customary work, 
little Harry climbed upon my knees, and, 





These two cold and silent persons were | he asked me, in 9 whisper, some questions, 
living together withont conversation oS 
Jove between them. The child had also! then, in my turn, not thinking of what I 
Jearned not to make any noise; he walked | was saying, I questioned him about his 
upon tiptoe, and, at the slightest creak of! family. 
the floor, a severe look from his mother or} ‘'‘ Have you any brothers or sisters?’ I 
from Lord James Kysington turned him ! asked. 
into a statue. “¢E have a little sister who is very 
‘Tt was too late to return to my village, | pretty.’ 
but there is always time to regret what we; ‘‘‘ What is her name?’ I inquired, at the 
have loved and lost. My heart choked as/same time glancing over the columns of a 
I thought of my cottage, my valley, and | newspaper. 
mv liberty. This is what I succecded in| ‘She has a beautiful name; guess it, 
learning about this melancholy house- | doctor.’ 
hold :— | “T eannot tell what I was thinking 
“Lord James Kysington had come to| about. In my village I had only heard 
Montpellier for the benefit of his health, | the names of peasants, none of which could 
injured by the climate of India. The!belong to the daughter of Lady Mary. 
second son of the Duke of Kysington, a: Mrs. Meredith was the only lady of society 
iord himself by courtesy, he owed to his! whom I had known; and as the child 
talents, and not to an inheritance, his! repeated, ‘Guess, guess!’ I answered at 
fortune and his political position in the | random, ‘ Eva, perhaps ?" 
House of Commons. Lady Mary was the! ‘ We were speaking very low; but the 
wife of his youngest brother; and Lord ' moment the name of Eva escaped my lips, 
James Kysington, free to dispose of his’ Lord James Kysington suddenly opened 
property, had recognised, as his future | his eyes and sat up; Lady Mary dropped 
heir, his nephew, the son of Lady Mary. I; her needle and turned eagerly towards me. 


have been too much alike to suit each other. | us we were in a distant corner of the room, 


with the natural curiosity of his age; and 





began to devote myself to this old man 
with all the zeal of which I was capable, 
entirely persuaded that the best way to 
better an uncomfortable position is to fulfil 
scrupulously even a disagreeable duty. 
“Lord James Kysington was most 
formally polite towards me. <A _ bow 
thanked me for every assistance which I 
rendered, for every movement made in his 
service. I read to him for hours, and no 
one would interrupt; neither the gloomy 
old man whom I was putting to sleep, nor 
the young woman who did not listen, nor 
the child who trembled in his uncle's 
presence. I had never seen anything so 
dull; and still, you know, ladies, that the 
little whjte house had long ceased to be 
gay; but the silence occasioned by grief 
supposes thoughts so grave, that words are 


| I was overwhelmed by the effect which I 
produced; I looked by turns at Lord 
James Kysington and Lady Mary, without 
daring to speak another word. After a few 
minutes, Lord James fell back in his arm- 
chair and closed his eyes, Lady Mary 
resumed her needle, and Harry and I dis- 
continued our conversation. 

“T reflected for a long time upon this 
strange incident; and then, as all had 
returned to the accustomed quiet, and 
silence and stillness were re-established 
around me, I arose noiselessly, and ab 
pared to leave the room. Lady Mary lai 
down her work, and motioned me to follow 
her. When we reached the parlour, she 
closed the door, and standing in front of 
me, with her head up, and her whole 
countenance assuming the imperious air 
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which was its natural expression, said,|only servant who had accompanied his 
‘M. Barnab¢, you will be so good as/| master, had just been sent to London upon 
never to pronounce the name which just|a confidential mission. It was through 
escaped your lips; it is a name which | Lord James Kysington that I determined 
Lord James must not hear.’ She bowed | to make my investigations. He should in- 
slightly and returned to the room, the|form me, and from him would I obtain 
door of which she closed. their forgiveness. The stern expression of 
“‘A thousand thoughts rushed through | his face ceased to alarm me. I said to my- 
my brain. ‘This Eva, of whom I was | self, ‘When in a forest we meet a tree ap- 
forbidden to speak, was it not Eva Mere- | parently dead, we cut into it for the pur- 
dith ? was she the daughter-in-law of Lord | pose of ascertaining if the sap is not still 
James Kysington? was I under the roof} alive under the dead bark; in the same 
of William’s father? I hoped, I doubted ; | way will I strike upon his heart, and I will 
for, after all, if for me this name of Eva | see if vitality is not concealed somewhere. 
only represented one person, for every one {I awaited the opportunity. 
else it was only a name, undoubtedly! “To wait patiently is to bring about 
common in England to many women. what one awaits. Instead of depending 
“] did not dare ask any questions;!upon circumstances, we control circum- 
around me every voice was silent, and | stances. 
every heart unsympathetic; but the; ‘‘Onenight Lord James Kysington sent 
thought that I was in the family of Eva; for me; he was in suffering. After having 
Meredith, with the woman who robbed the | done what I considered necessary for him, 
widow and the orphan of the paternal in-;I remained alone with him in order to 
heritance, became the constant pre-occupa- | watch the result of my prescriptions. The 
tion of my days and nights. A thousand; room was obscure; a lighted candle ren- 
times I dreamed that I saw tlic return of; dered objects barely visible, but not dis- 
Eva and her son to this household, and | tinct. 
that I begged and obtained forgiveness for! ‘The noble and pale face of Lord 
them; but I raised my eyes, and the cold, | James was supported by his pillow. His 
emotionless countenance of Lord James| eyes were closed, according to his habit 
Kysington froze all the hopes of my} when he prepared himself to suffer, as if 
heart. he wished to concentrate his moral strength 
“IT began to examine his face as if I had} so as to lose none of it. He never com- 
never before seen it; I endeavoured to | plained ; he lay stretched upon his bed as 
make out some play upon lis features, | straight and motionless as the statue of a 
some lines indicative of a little sensibility. | king upon histomb. Usually he requested 
I souglit for the soul upon which I wished | me toread, hoping cither that the thoughts 
to work. Alas! I nowhere found it. Idid]of the book would take possession of his 
not lose courage; my cause was too good a | mind, or else that the monotonous sound of 
one! ‘Nonsense!’ I said to myself, ‘ what | a voice would induce sleep. 
signifies the expression of a face? Of what | “ That night he motioned with his bony 
consequence is the exterior envelope which ; hand to take a book and begin to read; 
strikes the eye! May not the roughest: but I sought for one in vain. Books and 
chest contain gold? Is it necessary that} newspapers had all been carried down to 
all within us should be divined at the first|the parlour; all the doors wero locked, 
look? And has not whoever has lived|and, without ringing and alarming the 
among men learned to separate his soul and | house, it was impossible to procure a 
his heart from the meaningless expression | book. 
of his countenance ?’ “Lord Kysington made me a sign of 
“I resolved to satisfy my suspicions; | impatience, and then one of resignation, 
bat what means should I take to do so? It | and pointed to a chair that I might sit by 
was impossible to question Lady Mary or|his side. We remained thus a long time 
James Kysington; should I question | without speaking, almost in the dark, the 
the servants? They were French, andjclock alone breaking upon the silence by 
but recently taken into the service of the|the regular tick of the pendulum. Sleep 
family. An English valet-de-chambre, the|did not come to him. Suddenly Lord 








{ 
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James opened his eyes, and, turning to- | broken, the only possible charity would be 





wards me, said— to love her, and there is no one near her to 
© Sneuk !—tell me something —whatever | do that. 
you tensa , : “Ah, my lord, if you only knew what 


a handsome young man her husband was! 
Scarcely twenty-three, a noble face, a high 
forehead like your own, intelligent and 
iad arrived proud, eyes of a dark blue, somewhat 
se ais Aner {dreamy and melancholy, from reasons 
My lord,’ I said, *I am very much | which I learned—because he loved his 
afraid that I know nothing which could ‘father and his country, and he was com- 


interest your lordship. I can only speak | pelled to remain away from them! His 


of myself and of the events of my life, and | smiles were full of goodness. Ah! how he 


it would require the history of some of the | would have smiled upon his little child, if 


great men of the world to fix your atten-' 1,6 had Hved lone enough to see him! He 

Vhs ; ne | Pate 2s : 
tion, What can a peasant relute, who has! even joved him before he was born; he 
lived satistied with a little in obscurity 


ed & and | delighted to look at the cradle prepared for 
quiet ¢ 'him. Poor, poor young man! I saw him, 
‘**-I never left my village, my lord. It: ina stormy nicht, in a dark forest, stretched 
is @ pretty hamlet in the mountains; so ' upon the wet earth, motionless, lifeless, his 
pretty that, even without being born there, | garments covered with mud, his brow 
one might choose it fora residence. Not | wounded frightfully, and the blood flowing 


far from my village there is a country-! from him in torrents. I saw—alas! I saw 
house where I have seen rich people who! William 


might have left and yet remained, because; “* You witnessed my son's death!’ ex- 
the woods sare thick, the paths covered! ¢laimed Lord Kysington, rising like a 
with flowers, and the brooks very limpid spectre from the pillows which supported 
and bounding over the rocks. Alnus! they | him, and fixing upon me his eyes, which 
were at first two in that house; and soun 9! were so inrgze and penetrating that I drew 
poor woman remained alone there until the: hack in alarm: but, notwithstanding the 
birth of her son. My lord, she is one of | darkness of the room, I thought that I no- 
your countrywomen, more lovely than is; tieed a tear moisten the edve of the old 
often met with in either LEneland or man's evelidls. 
France; so good that only the angels in “ ‘My lord,’ I answered, ‘I saw your 
Heaven can equal her goodness. She was | gon dic, and I saw his child born!” 
only eighteen when I left her, fatherless| « Then succeeded a moment of silence. 
and motherless. and already the widow of;  « Lord Kysington looked fixedly at me; 
an adored husband. She is feeble, delicate, | at last he moved, his trembling hand 
almost ill, nud her life is necessary; for sought my hand, pressed it, and then re- 
who else would protect that little child ? laxed its hold, and he fell back upon his 
*©¢Q, my lord, there are very unhappy : pillow. 
persons in this world. To be unhappy in} ‘Enough, enough, sir! I am in pain; 
the middle of one’s life, or when old age ,I require rest. Leave me! 
has come, is sad enough undoubtedly, but, “1 bowed and left the room. 
at least we have then some happy muemo- | “Before I went out, Lord James had 
ries which remind us that we have hud our ; resumed his habitual position, silent and 
share, our tine, and our happiness; but , motionless. 
when grief’ comes before eighteen, it is still | ““T will not relate to you, ladies, my 
sadder, for nothing calls back the dead to; numerous and respectful efforts with Lord 
life, and nothing is left for us but to grieve | James Kysington—his indecision and hid- 
the rest of our days. Poor child! we see | den anxieties; and how his paternal love, 
a beggar by the road-side, and it is from | awakened by the details of the horrible 
eold and hunger that he suffers; we give | accident—how his pride of race, awakened 
him charity, and look at him without pain, | by the hope of leaving an heir of his own 
because it is possible to assist him. But|name—in the end triamphed over his 
to this unhappy woman, whose heart is | bitter resentment. 


“His cyes closed again, and he waited 
for me to obey. 
“ My heart beat violently. The moment 
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Was it my Lord Chesterfield, or, if not, 
what other inquisitive nobleman could it 
have been, wlio confessed to not only 
having been beliind the scenes of the great 
world in which he played his part, but to 
having actually smelt the candles? Tallow 
is decidedly not savoury, the character of 
a spy not altogether enviable ; and a de- 
scent, especially a descent into the regions 
of grease, never a particularly alluring 
occupation. Nevertheless, since it is ne- 
cessary that matrons as well as moralists 
should occasionally sme]l mutton-fat, don 
the inquisitor’s hood, and at certain seasons 
(few and rare are the seasons, we fear) be 
clothed with the garments of humility, 
let us for once hasten into the domains of 
Sally, search the dark corners of her 
cupboards, and examine her ways and 
means. 

All the Sallys, all over the Jand, are 
under a cloud just now—it’s no use en- 
deavouring to conceal that fact; and we 
verily believe there is not a ‘missis” in 
the kingdom who could not narrate a 
melancholy tale of the misdoings and mis- 
demeanours of ‘ our maid.” 

We intend bringing mistress and maid to 
the bar of public opinion, since we would 
venture to suggest that there are two sides 
to every question, including the menial 
matter now under consideration—an idea 
which seems to have escaped the notice 
of certain individuals who shall be name- 
less. 

“The greatest plague of one’s life,” 
ahas ‘‘perfection at &/. a-year,” cannot be 
said to commence life under exactly favour- 
able circumstances. Too often the off- 
spring of besotted parents, dwelling in a 
court where decency is continually vio- 
lated and the moral senses perpetually out- 
raged—barely clothed, barely fed, sur- 
rounded by dirt, drink, and drabs—the 
Marchioness (that type of the drudges) is 
dragged up. Offering her services about 
the commencement of her sixth year, this 
humble aspirant for public favour receives 
into her Lilliputian arms a Brobdignagian 
baby, wherewith to carry out her appren- 
ticeship to test her patience, her temper, 
and her spine. Bounded by the four walls 
of her dreary home, the little maiden, 
staggering under her weighty but precious 


burden, perlurms for many dreary years 
her diurnal and monotonous promenade 
around the washing-tub, behind the table, 
across tlie chairs, and over the bed—gradu- 
ally extending her wayward wanderings 
from the landing to the doorway, from the 
doorway to the alley, and from thence to 
the public street. Sister one, sister two, 
brothers three and four, pass in rapid suc- 
cession through her hands; at the end of 
which period the Afarchioness, having now 
completed her twelfth year and reached 
the age of discretion, resigns without one 
sigh her honourable post, and rises with- 
out pay to the triple dignity of house- 
keeper, cook, and maid—father being out, 
alternately at work and the “Setting Sun,” 
and mother away at the washtub. But 
the time rapidly approaches when she 
must no longer reinain idling at home— 
“And it isn’t me, marm, ad stand in her 
way, for she’s as good 2 gal as ever trod 
shoe-leather,” is the form in which the in- 
tended emigration is communicated to the 
district visitor, and ‘“ Please, teacher, I’m 
looking out for a place, and will you re- 
commend me ’” is the Sunday salutation of 
many a scholar. Well, what can be said ? 
“Fighteenpence and her victuals” is a 
great good to folks who have a hard matter 
to make both ends meet. 

So Sally leaves the alley and our class, 
to work for her daily bread, and indispen- 
sable finery. Arrived at her new home, 
surrounded by space, comforts, and cleanli- 
ness, denied liberty or followers, the young 
colt shakes her mane, and utters a snort of 
defiance, indignant at the formalities, regu- 
larities, and, to her mind, superfluous 
cleansings of ‘ well-conducted households,” 
she works without heart and with little 
success. It is true that she is up, and has 
swept out the parlour, waslied the door- 
step, cleaned master’s boots, prepared the 
breakfast, and dressed the children, long 
before our sleepy lids have even let in day- 
light. But what of that? Isn't that her 
duty, and don’t you pay her wages? Of 
course you do, madam, and you've a right 
to do as you like with your own. “ Drive 
on.” 

Where the mistress possesses a grain of 
common sense, or a spark of feeling, allow- 
ances are made for mistakes, and early 
blunders are corrected without or 
scolding; we would even suggest that a 
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few words of praise might produce an effect 
never anticipated, and are certain that, if 
servants are to serve us well, they must be 
both taught and trained. Whereas, on the 
contrary, what is too often the practice of 
the present day? IJmprimis—a mistress of 
the order “ particularis” delivers to the 
new maid (who is summoned to her pre- 
senoe immediately after her arrival—and 
that before the assembled family, who are 
busily engaged taking notes, and making 
remarks on the new-comer’s general ap- 
pearance) an oration concerning the duties 
about to be commenced, starting with the 
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management of the washing-tub, and con- 
cluding with a minute direction relating to 
the position that salt-spoons should assume 
on the dinner-table. As the duties of each 
day vary, and as Sally’s memory is no 
doubt highly cultivated, her ideas at the 
conclusion of the address may more easily 
be imagined than described, and her com- 
fort may be still further increased by the 
hint being thrown out that you and her 
master are both very particular. 

The opposite but equally efficient method 
of instructing a servant in her new duties 
is to run into the kitchen with half-a-dozen 
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or more children clinging to you, and in 
detached sentences, delivered at intervals, 
and in the middle of a romp, give the infor- 
mation to the bewildered maid, “if she 
will manage things just as you have always 
been accustomed to have them, that you 
shall be quite satisfied.” 

It was after neither of these methods 
that the old family servants, who served 
one, two, and even three gencrations, 
were reared and trained. Rational, free- 
willed beings are never cheated or 
bribed into sympathy with their em- 
ployers, or cajoled into a scnse of their 
duties, while the mutual duty of the 
master towards the servant is neglected ; 
and if we would have weepers about us 

7 





when we weep, and rejoicers rejoicing with 
us in our prosperity, we must do as our 
forefathers did before us, treat our depend- 
ants as we treat any other of our fellow- 
creatures whose sympathy and assistance 
we require, and meet them on the broad 
level of humanity, and treat them with 
consideration and love. 

We allow that the present outcry about 
bad servants is but too well-founded; we 
would, however, trace the existing evils 
rather to the mismanagement of domestic 
matters than to the wilful disobedience of 
the maids. The old custom of the mistress 
superintending the household duties is 
rapidly dying out, while more show and 
pretence is indulged in, from which two 
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causes alone an extra amount of work falls | and we have no hesitation in declaring that 
to the lot of Sally, who, bewildered at her | a lange proportion of these girls have ceme 
own ignorance, and wearied by her labour, | upon sinful and criminal courses. A 

sinks into idle habits and impertinent re-| extensive acquaintance with the poor, aud 
plies, the mistress loses her temper, the | repeated conversations with city missiona- 
maid her place, and the farce is again! ries and Scripture-readers, have convinced 
enacted by numbers two, three, and four,| us of this painful fact. The education 
until, at length, employer and employed | there given is notoriously unsuited to the 
are both spoiled, with this material differ- | station of the children who frequent them, 
ence, that the former possesses position and | who, as a mass, require to be trained for 
purse, and has it, therefore, in her power to! household duties—to know how to make 
command an unlimited supply of Sallys,| puddings and pies—to muanago a poor 
while the latter, wearied with rebuke, {man’s house—to cut out shirts, and mend 
labour, and fault-finding, ceases to appre- {torn and tattered garments—to lay a fire 
ciate honourable servitude, and but too | and clean a room—not to understand the 
often wanders into the pathway that leads : intricacies of fancy-work, or to trace geo- 
to destruction, and stretches out her hand ! metrical problems, or attend government 
for the more easily earned and more liberal ; schools for drawing lessons. 








wages of sin. Are we, therefore, enemies to cultivation 
A good tale is told of a stout miller who | and opposed to progress ?— Heaven forbid ! 
lived not long ago in the wilds of Sussex.|—~and where you can point to talent, in 


amongst whose men was one very indolent | the name of all that is just and beautifal, 
fellow, and whom be had often endea-| encourage the possessor to proceed and 
voured, but always in-vain, to arouse toa!march to victory; but those who best 
sense of his duties ¥inding remonstrance | know the children of the poor will form the 
to be ineffectual, he one morning forbade , most correct idea of the frequency of such 
the man to be called, and in his own | an event. 
person performed Hodge's allotted task.| We know of several cases at this instant 
In course of time the man made his: ofthe children ofcharwomen and mechanics 
appearance, for even sluggards decline| who are Jearnmg dancing and French. 
sleeping all day; when the master, in- | We wish to know if there is a shadow of a 
stead of reproaching him for his laziness, | possibility of these girls kneeling down to 
intreated him to be seated, and they would | scrub a floor or light a fire after such 4 
eat, drink, and be merry. As the hours | training; but let us suppose that they 
passed, the man suggested that ‘surely it | would condescend to take a situation. It 
must be time now to go to work,” where- | surely requires little foresight to discover 
upon the miller invariably replied, “‘ There , how irksome menial Jabonr will prove, 
was time enough for that by-and-bye.” As while their intellectual status may be 
night drew on, however, Hodge's heart . measured by the fact that reading without 
began to reproach him—the miller's recipe ' understanding is the rule und not the ex- 
had worked well; the parting exclamation | ception; and ouly this very week we have 
of the servant attestedits value. ‘ Dannel; been informed, and by children of twelve 
it, measter,” cried the conscience-stricken ; and thirteen yeurs of age, too, that death 
man, “surely thou beest making a {vol of ,is a separation of soul and spirit, and that 
I, and darn it if it beant the hardest day's: a porch was either a lelfry or a tomb! 
work I've ever done.” The miller, runs ; Seraphs have been called violins, while the 
my story, never found it necessary to call; most simple and elementary truths are 
Hodge again; and we would venture to | continually confounded and mistaken, and 
inquire how many extra rebukings and | we cannot but deplore that the plan at pre- 
reproaches would have effected the same ; sent pursued in so many of our parochial 
result ? schools is of so useless a nature, and feel 
One great cause of the want of menials | sure that the metropolis, at least, will not 
and the poor description of servant now | be supplied with efficient domestic servants 
the source of so many complaints, is the until the generation now passing through 
very superfluous, although most superficial | our ragged schools shall have reached the 
education given in our national echools; | age of maturity. 
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Another grave error of the present day 
is the enormous amount of time, money, 
and thought expended on dress; polka 
caps and embroidered collars, white cuffs, 
dirty delanes and rainbow-coloured head- 
dresses are the order of the age in which 
we live, and servants dress at a rate which 
would astonish and horrify our forefathers, 
while discussions of beauty versus fashion 
are carried on with as much and even more 
keenness in the kitchen than they were 
fifty years ago in the parlour. It is true 
that the area only echoes the first floor, 
and if Clementina, in my lady’s chamber, 
will be altering and making, arranging und 
contriving dresses, bonnets, and cuffs, not 
now and then, but whenever the whim 
takes her, it need not, we think, be a 
matter to create any great astonishment 
that Sally downstairs, who is about the 
same age as “our young lady,” should 
endeavour, as nearly as is in her power, to 
copy the example continually before her. 

A reformation is decidedly necessary in 
the behaviour, habits, and customs of ser- 
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and gratified, will correct all that appears 
an enigma, and give to the infant's consti- 
tution an impetus towards health and 
development that nothing can resist. This 
hypothetical belief is called a “longing,” 
and whenever, from some unobserved fune- 
tional derangement, a thriving child sad- 
denly goes back, as it is called, in its 
healthy career, and becomes puny, pale, 
and fractious; or from fulness and ro- 
tundity of form grows thin or emaciated ; 
or from a steady appetite and enjoyment 
of food abruptly rejects its aliment, or 
takes it with reluctance and distaste, the 
nurse flies invariably to ber cherished 
theory of “‘infantine longing,” and confi- 
dently asserts that the child is pining for 
some dainty. Furthermore, she says, that, 
till found and administered, it is a physical 
impossibility for the patient to recover or 
be benefited. The mother having been 
duly impressed with this belief, which 
comes to her with all the potency of 
tradition, and the strength of incontestible 
experience, a conclave is called to discover 


vants; but the mistresses of England may : the object upon which the mind of the 


depend upon it, that if the change is ever 
to take place, it must proceed from them, 
and not from their maids. Like master, 
like man, is a trae proverb; and if we 


unconscious infant is brooding in a manner 
so seriously affecting its health; and the 
mother having been rigidly catechised as to 
what peculiar delicacy she was most partial 


would have a meek, industrions, neat, ' to previous to the birth of the present sub- 


careful servant, we must first manage to 


| ject of disquietude, as giving a clue to the 


produce the meek, industrious, neat, and | probable want of the infant, a remedy is 


careful matron. 


A SURGEON'S ADVICE TO 
MOTHERS 


ON THE REARING, MANAGEMENT, AND 
DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 


SOME prejudices and customs in the 
rearing and feeding of infants are so deep- 
rooted in practice, and implicitly followed 
from tradition, that even their absurdity— 
and, if reflected upon, their inutility and 
harm—are not sufficient to prevent edu- 
cated mothers too often falling into the 
opinion of the nurse, and, by permitting 
their adoption, encouraging the diffusion of 
a course of further ignorance and folly. 
Whatever to the nurse appears singular m 
the condition of her charge, and what her 


limited sphere of information prevents her 
from making explicable and satisfactory, 


she is sure to attribute to some latent desire 
in the system of the child, which, if found 


devised from these premises, the child 
being supposed still to sympathise in the 
tastes of the parent, however incongruous 
as respects the two natures. When this, 
however, yields no satisfaction, and the 
catalogue of fruits, wines, and meats 
having been gone through, without the 
mother being able toremember any special 
predilection, the nurse, still strong in her 
theory. is thrown on her own resources, 
and begins a course of experimental inves- 
tigation, and the belief still confirmatory 
as to some viand being the desideratum ; 
the baby is first indulged with an oyster, 
the brains of a rabbit, and modicums of 
toasted cheese, or pieces of fat pork, artfally 
enveloped in a piece of muslin, which, 
attached to the handle of the cradle by a 
string, the deluded child may lie and suck, 
with more than a predable chance of beiag 
choked. 

In this manner the dietetic table is ran 


through, till Nature, triamphing over 
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abuse, rights itself; or giving way, if 
too weak, aid is called in, and an aperient 
or alterative powder corrects the clogged 
wheels of life, and the child rallies; in 
either case, however, the nurse is sure to 
claim the principal share in the amend- 
ment, as due to the penetration of her 
judgment and the efficacy of her nostrum. 
Extraordinary as such delusions are, we 
can assure such of our readers as are igno- 
rant of the fact, that the practice of such 
objectionable means is by no means un- 
frequent, and they are, indeed, frequently 
adopted in the provinces. 

After what we have already said, we 
trust it will be unnecessary to urge all 
mothers to oppose such—to say the least 
of it—an offensive and objectionable 
course of treatment; and where any of 
the symptoms arise that are considered by 
too many nurses and old women to pro- 
ceed from an “infantine longing,” to seck 
out the cause of their child’s falling away 
in some functional derangement of the 
stomach and bowels; and, by the timely 
employment of a simple remedy, not only 
remove the cause, but eradicate the effect. 

As respects the dress and dressing of a 
new-born infant, or of a child in arms, 
during any stage of its nursing, there are 
few women who would not think us pre- 
sumptuous if we attempted to lay down rules 
for their guidance or directions for their 
instruction; and though a country doctor 
may know as well as a nurse how to 
accoutre a baby, there are few young 
ladies with their dolls who would not scout 
the idea of taking lessons in the way of 
putting in pins and the tying of strings 
from any member of the masculine gender. 
We shall, therefore, on this delicate sub- 
ject, hold our oracular peace; and only, 
from afar, hint ‘‘at what we would,” leaving 
our modest suggestion to be approved or 
rejected, according as it chimes with the 
judgment and the apprehension of our 
motherly readers. 

If any of our ladies of the present day 
could see how their grandmothers were 
dressed at a week old, they would hold up 
their hands in astonishment and wonder, 
and believe it was impossible so cruel and 
imprisoning a system could be adopted by 
mothers, with hearts as tender as their 
own, towards the objects of their solicitude 
and love; yet so arbitrary is fashion, s0 
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imperative custom, that the judgment is 
satisfied and the heart silenced by follow- 
ing its dogmatical routine. 

these days of intelligence, there are 
few ladies who have not, in all probability, 
seen the manner in which the Indian 
squaw, the aborigines of Polynesia, and 
even the Lapp and Esquimaux, strap down 
their baby on a board, and by means of a 
loop suspend it to the bough of a tree, 
hang it up to the rafters of the hut, or on 
travel dangle it on their backs, outside 
the domestic implements, which, as the 
slave of her master man, the wronged but 
uncomplaining woman carries, in order 
that her lord may march in unhampered 
freedom. Cruel and confining as this 
system of “backboard” dressing may seem 
to our modern notions of freedom and 
exercise, it is positively less irksome, less 
confining, and infinitely less prejudicial to 
health than the mummying of children by 
our grandmothers a hundred, aye, fifty 
years ago; for what with chin-stays, back- 
stays, body-stays, forehead cloths, rollers, 
bandages, &c., an infant had as many 
girths and strings to keep head, limbs, and 
body in one exact position asa ship has 
halyards. 

Much of this, indeed we may say all, 
has been abolished, but still the child is 
far from being dressed loosely enough ; 
and we shall never be satisfied till the 
abominable use of the pin is avoided tn toto 
in an infant's dressing, and a texture made 
for all the under garments of a child of a 
cool and elastic material.* 

The manner in which an infant is en. 
circled in a bandage called the “roller,” 
as if it had fractured ribs, compressing 
those organs—that, living on suction, must 
be, for the health of the child, to a certain 


| degree distended, to obtain sufficient ali- 


ment from the fluid imbibed—is perfectly 
preposterous, and calls upon our humanity, 
as well as our duty, at once to abrogate 
and discountenance by every means in 
our power. Instead of the process of 





* We take this opportunity of recommending 
to the notice of our readers a very simple and 
admirably adapted clastic belt, invented by Mrs. 
M. A. Baines, of Brighton, to supersede the long 
and most objectionable “roller” now in use. The 
simplicity and convenience of the elastic belt 
must commend its use to every mother who has 
an infant to dress. The article, we understand, 
is to be obtained at the Bazaar, Croydon. 
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washing and dressing being made—as 
with the adult—a refreshment and comfort, 
it is, by the dawdling manner in which it 
is performed, the multiplicity of things 
used, and the perpetual change of position 
of the infant to adjust its complicated 
clothing, rendered an operation of positive 
irritation and annoyance. We, therefore, 
intreat all mothers to regard this subject 
in its true light. 

Children do not so much cry from the 
washing as from the irritation caused by 
the frequent change of position in which 
they are placed, the number of times they 
are turned on their face, on their back, and 
on their side, by the manipulations de- 
manded by the multiplicity of articles to 
be fitted, pinned, and carefully adjusted on 
their bodies. What mother ever found her 
girl of six or seven stand quiet while she 
was curling her hair? How many times 
nightly has she not to reprove her for not 
Standing still during the process? It is 
tle same with the unconscious infant, who 
cannot bear to be moved about, and who 
has no sooner grown reconciled to one 
position than it is forced reluctantly into 
another. It is true, in one instance the 
child has intelligence to guide it, and in 
the other not; but the motitory nerves, in 
both instances, resent coercion; and a child 
cannot be too little handled. 

On this account alone, and, for the mo- 
ment, setting health and comfort out of the 
question, we beg mothers to simplify their 
bahy’s dress as much as possible; and not 
only to put on as little as is absolutely 
necessary, but to make that as simple in 
its contrivance and adjustment as it will 
admit of; to avoid belly-bands, rollers, 
girths, and everything that can impede or 
confine the natural expansion of the 
digestive organs, on the due performance 
of whose functions the child lives, thrives, 
and develops its existence. 

With these general remarks we leave 
this really important subject to the dis- 
cretion, good sense, and motherly love of 
the readers of these articles, assured that 
it is impossible to appeal to a purer source 
of female sympathy to excite their feelings 
in the cause of affection or humanity, to 
abrogate a hurtful custom; and we beg of 
them henceforth to rely on common sense 
and the dictates of reason to make their 
infant's life one of tranquil enjoyment, in- 
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stead of, as now, a source of disquietude 
and vexation. 


REARING BY HAND. 


There are few subjects that have been 
the cause of greater controversy, or have 
more violated preconceived notions and 
overthrown long-established prejudices, 
than that of rearing infants by artificial 
means, or, as it is termed, “bringing up by 
hand.” It is neither our wish, nor have 
we space, to enter even cursorily upon the 
many theories advanced on this question. 
Our own opinions are formed on the matter, 
and those opinions confirmed by an ex- 
tensive professional and domestic experi- 
ence; and all that we advance on this head 
has, in addition to the authenticity that 
medical practice gives to the subject, the 
stronger corroboration of family example— 
not of a solitary instance of one less fortu- 
nate, but of a household of children. We 
have, therefore, every right to claim for 
our remarks the weight due to authentic 
facts, based on such legitimate means of 
proof. 

In the first instance, we unhesitatingly 
assert that a child judiciously reared by 
hand has an infinitely better chance of 
living through the diseases of infancy— 
that it sleeps longer, is healthier, stronger, 
and gets over illness, when attacked, in a 
shorter time than the child reared exclu- 
sively on the breast by the healthiest of 
mothers. Besides these advantages, such 
children make much less fat, are conse~- 
quently more lively, and infinitely less 
prone to that scourge of childhood, croup ; 
and, instead of the inexpressive white face 
of a suckling infant, have a countenance 
with colour and animation. 

To those who meet all innovation om 
this head by the sententious enunciation, 
that ‘‘ Nature is the best nurse,” and who 
answer all alteration in the usual recog- 
nised system with the assertion that Nature 
is sufficient and efficient enough for all con- 
ditions and circumstances, we reply, that 
we neither dispute the truth of the one nor 
question the capabilities of the other; but, 
in such an artificial state as that in which 
we live, and with the variety of diseases 
and ills to which both adult and child are 
exposed, and from which, in a state more 
approaching to Nature, they would be free, 
ART not only becomes the handmaid to 
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Nature, but her sister, and often, indeed, 
her second self. : 

While, therefore, acknowledging, with 
its utmost latitude, all the physical and 
curative powers of that property with- 
in us called “vital principle,” we cannot 
clese our eyes to the fact, that its power 
may be augmented or diminished at the 
will of the practical intelligence that directs 
it, for some special or general good. And 
it is the highest evidence of art, and the 
noblest faculty of “healing,” to know at 
what instant to bring in the aid of science, 
se as to assist enfeebled Nature. 

As we do not for a moment wish to be 
thought an advocate for an artificial, in 
preference to the natural course of rearing 
children, we beg our readers to understand 
us perfectly op this head; all we wish to 
prove is, the fact that a child can be 
brought up as well on a spoon dietary as 
the best example to be found in one reared 
on the breast, while, having more strength 
from the more nutritious food on which it 
lives, it will be less liable to infectious 
diseases, and more capable of resisting the 
virulence of any danger that may attack 
it; and without in any way depreciating 
the nutriment of its natural food, we wish 
to impress on the mother’s mind that there 
are many cases of infantine debility which 
might eventuate in rickets, curvature of the 
spine, or mesenteric disease, where the addi- 
tion to, or total substitution of, an artificial 
and more stimulating aliment would not 
only give tone and stvength to the consti- 
tution, but at the same time render the 
employment of mechanical means totally 
unnecessary. And finally, though we 
would never—where the mother had the 
strength to suckle her child—supersede 
the breast, we would insist on making it a 
rule to accustom the child as early as pos- 
sible to the use of an artificial diet, not 
only that it may acquire more vigour to 
help it over the ills of childhood, but that, 
in the absence of the mother, it might not 
iniss the maternal sustenance; and also for 
the parent’s sake, that, shonld the milk, 
from any cause, become vitiated, or sud- 
denly cease, the child can be made over to 
the bottle and the spoon without the 
slightest apprehension of . hurtful conse- 
quences. 

‘Fo those persons unacquainted with the 
system, or who may have been erroneously 
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informed on the matter, the rearing of a 
child by hand may seem surrounded by 
innumerable difficulties, and a large amount 
of personal trouble and anxiety to the 
nurse or mother who undertakes the duty. 
This, however, is a fallacy in every respect, 
except as regards the fact of preparing the 
food; but even this extra amount of work, 
by adopting the course we shall lay down, 
may be reduced to a very small sum of 
inconvenience; and as respects anxiety, 
the only thing calling for care, is the dis- 
play of judgment in the preparation of the 
food. The articles required for the purpose 
of feeding an infant are a night-lamp, with 
its pan and lid, to keep the food warm, 
a nursing-bottle, with a prepared teat, 
and a small pap saucepem, for use by‘day. 
Of the lamp we need hardly speak, most 
mothers being acquainted with its opera- 
tion, but to those to whom it is unknown 
we may observe, that the flame from the 
floating rushlight heats the water in the 
reservoir above, in which the covered pan 
that contains the food floats, keeping it at 
such a heat that, when thinned by milk, 
it will be of a temperature suitable for 
immediate use. Though many kinds of 
nursing-bottles have been lately invented, 
and some mounted with India-rubber 
nipples, the common glass bottle, with the 
calves’-teat, is equal in cleanliness and 
utilitv to any; besides, the nipple put into 
the child’s mouth is so white and natural 
in appearance, that no child taken from 
the breast will refuse it—a great objection 
to the black artificial ones of caoutchouc 
or gutta percha. The prepared teats can 
be obtained at any chemist’s, and as they 
are kept in spirits, they will require a little 
soaking in warm water, and gentle washing, 
before being tied securely, by means of fine 
twine, round the neck of the bottle, just 
sufficient being left projecting for the child 
to grasp freely in its lips; for if left the 
full length, or too long, it will be drawn 
too far into the mouth, and possibly make 
the infant heave. When once properly 
adjusted, the nipple need never be re- 
moved till replaced by a new one, which 
will hardly be necessary oftener than once 
a fortnight, though with care one will last 
for several weeks. The nursing-bottle 
should be thoroughly washed and cleaned 
every day, and aware rinsed out before 
using it for the night, the warm water 
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being squeezed through the nipple, to wash 
out any particles of food that might lodge 
in the aperture and become sour. The 
teat can always be kept white and soft by 
turning the end of the bottle, when not in 
use, into a narrow jug containing water, 
taking care to dry it first, and then warm 
it by drawing the food through before 
putting it into the child’s mouth. 


FOOD AND JTS PREPARATION. 


The articles gencrally employed as 
aliment for infancy consist of arrowroot, 
bread, flour, baked flour, prepared groats, 
farinaceous food, biscuit-powder, biscuits, 
tops and bottoms, and semolina or manna 
croup, as it is otherwise called, which, like 
tapioca, is the prepared pith of certain 
vegetable substances. Of this list, the 
least efficacious, though, perhaps, the most 
believed in, is arrowroot, which only as a 
more vehicle of change, and then but for 
a very short time, should ever be employed 
as a ineans-of diet to infancy or childhood. 
It is a thin, flatulent, and innutritious food, 
and incapable of supporting infaatine lifc 
with energy. Bread, though the universal 
régime with the labouring poor, where the 
infant's stomach and digestive powers arc 
a reflex, in miniature, of the father’s, 
should never be given to an infant under 
three months, and even then, however 
finely beaten up and smoothly made, is a 
very questionable diet. Flour, when well 
boiled, though intinitely better than arrow- 
root, is still only a kind of fermentative 
paste, that counteracts its own good by 
after-acidity and flatulence. 

Baked flour, when cooked into a pale, 
brown mass, and finely powdered, makes a 
far superior food to the others, and may be 
considered as a very useful dict, especially 
for a change. Prepared groats we may 
dismiss at once, either to the other side of 
the Tweed, or to the category of arrow- 
root and raw flour. The articles that now 
follow in our list are all good, and such as 
we could with conscience and safety trust 
to for the health and development of any 
child whatever. 

We may observe in this place, that an 
occasional change in the character of the 
food is highly desirable, both as regards the 
health and benefit of the child; and though 
the interruption should only last for a day, 
the change will be advantageous. 


a 


The packets sold as farinaceous food, 
and manufactured at Dartford, are unques- 
tionably the best aliment that can be given 
from the first to a baby, and may be con- 
tinued, with the exception of an occasional 
change, without alteration of the material, 
till the child is able to take its regular 
meals of animal and vegetable food. Some 
infants are so constituted as to require 
a frequent and total alteration in their 
system of living, seeming to thrive for a 
certain time on any food given to them, 
but if persevered in too long, declining in 
bulk and appearance as rapidly as they 
lad previously progressed. In such cases 
the food should be immediately changed, 
and when that which appeared to agree 
best with the child is resumed, it should 
be altered in its quality, and perhapa in its 
consistency. : 

For the farinaceous food there are direc- 
tions with each packet containing instruc- 
tions for the making; but, whatever the 
food employed is, enough should be made 
at once to last the day and night; at first, 
about a pint basinful, but, as the child ad- 
vances, a quart will hardly be too much. 
In all cases, let the food boil a sufficient 
time, constantly stirring, and taking every 
precaution that it does not get burnt, in 
which case it is on no account to be used. 

The food should always be made with 
water, the whole sweetened at once, and 
of such a consistency that, when poured 
out, and it has had time to cool, it will cut 
with the firmness of a pudding or custard. 
One or two spoonfuls are to be put into the 
pap saucepan and stood on the hob till the 
heat has softened it, when enough milk is to 
he added, and carefully mixed with the 
food, till the whole has the consistency of 
thin cream, it is then to be poured into 
the nursing bottle, and the food having 
been drawn through to warm the nipple, 
it is to be placed in the child's mouth. For 
the first month or more, half a bottlefal 
will be quite enough to give the infant at 
one time; but, as the child grows, it will 
be necessary not only to increase the 
quantity given at each time, but also gra- 
dually to make its food more consistent, 
and, after the third month, to add an egg 
to every pint basin of food made. At night 
the mother puts the food into the covered 
pan of her lamp, instead of the saucepan, 


and, having lighted the rush, she will find 
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on the waking of her child, the food suffi- 
ciently hot to bear the cooling addition of 
the milk. But, whether night or day, the 
same food should never be heated twice, 
and what the child leaves should be thrown 
away. 

The biscuit powder is used in the same 
manner as the farinaceous food, and both 
prepared much after the fashion of making 
starch. But when tops and bottoms, or 
the whole biscuit, are employed, they re- 
quire soaking in cold water for some time 
previous to boiling. The water is then to 
be poured off, and the whole beaten finely 
with a three-pronged fork till a smooth and 
even pulp is made of the whole. If two 
large biscuits have been so treated, and the 
child is six or seven months old, beat up 
two eggs, sufficient sugar to properly 
sweeten it, and‘about a pint of skim-milk. 
Pour this on the biscuit in the saucepan, | 
stirring constantly, boil for about ten 
minutes; pour into a basin, and use, when 
cold, in the same manner as the other. 

This makes an admirable food—at once 
nutritious and strengthening. When tops 
and bottoms orrusks are used, the quantity | 
of the egg may be reduced or altogether 
omitted. 

Semolina, or manna croup, being inlittle, 
hard grains, like a fine millet seed, must be 
boiled for some time, and the milk, sugar, 
and egg added to it on the fire, and boiled 
for a few minutes longer, and, when cold, 
used as the other preparations. 

Many persons entertain a belief that 
2ow’'s milk is hurtful to infants, and, con- 
sequently, refrain from giving it; but this 
"8 @ Very great mistake, for both sugar and 
milk should form a large portion of every 
meal an infant takes. 











THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 
GREECE. 

And yct how lovely, in thine age of woe, 

Land of lost gods, and godlike men, art thon! 

Thy vales of evergreen, thy hills of snow, 

Proclaim thee Nature's varied favourite now; 

Thy fanes, thy temples to thy heroic earth, 

Broke by the share of every rustic plough. 

So perish monuments of mortal birth ; 

So perish all in turn, save well-recorded worth. 

Byron. 

Pernaps the religion of Greece was 

one of the most extraordinary phenomena 

that the world ever witnessed. It was 


formed by the poets and upheld by the 
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fine arta. They tell us that the col- 
lected the various traditions w ‘were 
spread through the country, and arranged 
them into one uniform system, which the 
beauty of their verses soon caused to be 
universally adopted. 

The various nations of the East whose 
belief we have already examined invariably 
regarded their gods as beings of resistless 
power, and worshipped them rather with the 
idea of averting evil than procuring good. 
Mercy and love were totally unknown, and 
the “fear that lath torment” was the 
leading characteristic of their faith. Not 
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so was the idolatry of the Greeks, whose 
gods, to use the words of an old philoso- 
pher, ‘‘ were immortal men.” 

Thus, instead of the single attribute of 
brute force, the divinities of Greece were 
supposed to possess all the passions and 
affections of human nature, joined, indeed, 
with the possession of supreme power, but 
power subjected to the control of wisdom 
and justice. 

The Greek honoured his deity as his 
friend (with the exception, of course, of the 
infernal deities); he presented the same 
gifts at the altar as he would have offered 
to a fellow-mortal whose favour he wished 
to conciliate. He celebrated the sacred 
festivals with songs and dances, because 
such things delighted himself and gratified 
all his acquaintance. | 
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In general, the Greek religion may be 
described as a worship of Nature, and most 
of its deities corresponded either to certain 
parts of the visible world or to certain 
classes of objects comprehended under ab- 
stract notions; and most of those fables 
which offended both the Christian fathers 
and the Greek philosophers by the debas- 
ing conceptions they suggest of the divine 
nature, and which still render it impossible 
to convey a knowledge of the Greek my- 
thology without pojlating the youthful 
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imagination, were undoubtedly of physical 
origin. 7 | 

The Olympian deities were assembled 
round Jupiter as his family, in which he 
maintains the mild dignity of a patriarchal 
king. He assigns their several provinces 
and controls their authority. Their com- 
bined efforts cannot give the slightest shock 
to his power nor retard the execution of 
his will. The tremendous nod with which 
he confirms his decrees can neither be re- 
voked nor frustrated. Human laws derive 
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their sanction from his ordinance, earthly 
kings receive their sceptres from his hand, 
the stranger and the suppliant are under 
his peculiar protection, and he revenges the 
denial and abuse of hospitality. Yet even 
this great being is subject, like the other 
gods, to passion and frailty. 

Though strong and beautiful, and 
warmed with purer blood than fills the 
veins of men, their heavenly frames are not 
insengible to pleasure and pain; they need 
the refreshment of ambrosial food, and in- 


hale a grateful savour from the sacrifices of 


their worshippers. 

Their other affections correspond to the 
grossness of these animal appetites. Capri- 
cious love, and hatred, anger and jealousy, 
often disturb the calm of their bosoms. 


(gt0IN XABRALAS.) 


In general, no quality was so pleasing to 
the gods as pious munificence, and no 
actions so meritorious as the observances 
that related singly to their service. 

These were so important, that even an 
involuntary neglect of them was sufficient 
to bring down the heaviest calamities on 
whole people. 

Such conceptions of the gods, and of their 
dealings with mankind. had, in themselves, 
no tendency to strengthen any moral sen- 
timents, or to enforce the practice of any 
social duties. 

The Grecian ides of retribution was not 
generally associated with thet of a future 
state. Homer views death as the separa- 
tion of two distinct substances—the soul 
and the body. The latter has no life 
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without the former; the former no strength 
without the latter. The souls of the heroes 
are sent down to the realms of Hades, 
while they themselves remain a prey to 
dogs and birds. And when it is said of 
Hercules that his shade is among the dead, 
while he himself shares the banquet of the 
immortal gods, it must be supposed that his 
virtue has been rewarded with a new and 
undecaying body, and a divine soul. No- 
thing, however, seems further from Homer's 
philosophy than the notion that the soul, 
when lightened of its fleshly incumbrances, 
exerted its intellectual faculties with greater 
vigour. On the contrary, he represents it 
as reduced by death to a state of senseless 
imbecility. It is only after their strength 
has been repaired by the blood of a 
slaughtered victim that they recover rea- 
son and memory for a time, or can recognise 
their living friends, and feel anxiety for 
those whom they have left on earth. 

While the greater part of the vast mul- 
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cation. Of course, amongst the. Greeks, as 
amongst other idolatrous nations, two diffe- 
rent religions prevailed, both derived from 
those early ages called fabulous—both ac- 
knowledged by the civil law. But only 
one was common to all the people, reversed 
as the sanction of oaths, and thus properly 
everywhere the religion of the state. The 
other, entitled Mystical, was limited to 
select persons, who were bound to secrecy 
concerning its doctrine and much of its 
ceremonies; so that its character could only 
be known so far as it was displayed in 
some public exhibitions. 

Plato, speaking of the early state of 
things in Greece, mentions his opinion that 
the sun, moon, stars, and earth had been 
the only objects of religious worship; as 
yet, in his time, he adds, they were in 
most of the barbarous nations. 

The absurdities of Grecian polytheism 
are supposed to have been principally 
derived from Egypt. The colonists who 


titude that peoples the house of Hades | passed from that polished country to savage 
merely prolongs a dreaming, vacant exist- | Greece would, of course, communicate their 
ence, a few great offenders are doomed to aj religious tenets. The rude natives, ac- 
kind of suffering most in accordance with | cording to all traditions, listened greedily 
the character of the infernal realms-—to | to instruction on a subject in which they 
the torment of unavailing toil and never-| felt themselves deeply interested, and 
satisfied longings. thought it an important improvement to 
A more tremendous prison, removed as| be able to name many gods, whose stories 
far below Hades as earth is from heaven, | were related to them, instead of sacrificing 
was reserved for the audacious enemies of | to one only, without a name, of whose will 
Jupiter—the abyss of Tartarus, fast se-| they were wholly uninformed, and of whose 
cured with iron gates and a brazen floor.| nature they had no satisfactory concep- 
On the other hand, a few favoured heroes, | tion. 
instead of descending into Hades, were| Polytheism, therefore, once disseminated, 
transported to a delicious plain, an island ; the lively imagination of the Greeks would 
of Ocean, cooled by perpetual breezes from | not be confined within the limits of Egyp- 
the west, and exempt from every inclement | tian instruction. Their country, with 


change of the seasons. 

The Greeks offered libations to the gods 
at the social meala, presented gifts at har- 
vest, while youths and maidens dedicated 
votive locks to their guardian deities. After 
a time the fatal idea fastened on the popu- 
lar mind that. the efficacy of a sacri- 
fice depended upon its value, and that 
the feeling which prompted the offering 
was not merely to be expressed but to be 
measured by it. This idea, of course, 
ended in the practice of dedicating living 
hey to deity ; though, it must be ac- 

owledged, that, on the whole, the devo- 
tion of the Greeks rather assumed the form 


of gratitude than the language of suppli- 


fewer objects of wonder, abounded with 
incentives to fancy, which Egypt wanted. 
Hence, besides Juno, Vesta, aud Themis, 
whom they added to the principal di- 
vinities derived from the marshy banks of 
the Nile, every Grecian mountain acquired 
its Oreads, every wood its Dryads, every 
fountain its Naiads, the sea its Tritons and 
its Nereids, and every river its god; the 
variety of the seasons produced the Hours, 
and the Muses and Graces were the genuine 
offspring of the genius of the people. Thus 
were divinities 0 multiplied before Homer's 
time, that nobody any longer undertook to 
say how many there were not. : 
Jupiter, the chief of their.gods, was not 
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represented as omnipotent; omnipresence 
was not among his attributes, nor was he 
all-seeing ; ant as perfect goodnese was 
nowhere to be found in Homer's heaven, 
so there was no perfect happiness there. 
Temples in the time of Homer were not 
common, though those of Minerva at 
Athens, Apollo at Delphi, and Neptune at 


Aigea seem to have been of some standing. | priestess.” 


Sacrifices were performed, as by the Jewish 
patriarchs, on altars raised in open air. 

We find Nestor sacrificing to Neptune 
on the sea-shore, to Minerva before the 
portico of his palace, and the terms in | 
which Homer mentions the fanes of Apollo 
and Minerva mark them to have been 
roofless. 

The duty of men to the gods, according 
to Homer, consisted in sacrifice only. 
That due honour was paid him by offerings 
on his altars, is the reason given by Jupiter 
for his affection for the Trojans, and par- 
ticularly for Hector. Songs to the gods, 
we are told, were also grateful to them. 
Ablution was also a necessary ceremony 
before sacrifice, but without sacrifice 
nothing was eifectual. Sacrifices promised 
or performed are alone urged in prayer to 
promote the gaining of the petition; and 
tle omission of sacrifices due was supposed 
surely to excite divine resentment. A 
sacrifice then, it is to be observed, was 
always more or less a work of charity, 
providing a meal for the many, and there- 
fore a duty only of those wlio had means 
for it. A very remarkable passnge in the 
second book of ‘“ Plato's Republic” shows 
how little, even in his time, a virtuous and 
blameless life was supposed a recommenda- 
tion to divine favour, and how much more 
importance was attributed to sacrifice and 
the observance of ceremonies. Some slight 
idea of reward and punishment in a fature 
life prevailed in the Homeric age; but it 
was impossible that it should be regulated 
by any just criterion of moral good and 
evil where morality had so little connexion 
with religion, and where every vice found 
favour with the gods. 

The nature of the Greek religion im- 
plied the existence of persons who exercised 
the sacred functions which it prescribed; 
but none of the acts which compose the 
ordinary worship of the gods, neither the 
sacrifice nor the accompanying ae do 
were among the Greeks appropriated to: 
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any certain order of men. The father of a 
family in his household, the Prince in 
behalf of his people, celebrated all these 
rites themselves. 

Herodotus was struck by the contrast 
which he observed between the Greek and 
the Egyptian institutions. “In Egypt,” 
he says, ‘‘no god or goddess is served by a 
In his own country the female 
ministers of religion were perhaps as 
numerous as those of the other sex. No 
period of life excluded from the priesthood, 
neither was it any part of their duties to 
expound theological dogmas or deliver 
moral precepts. Even the memory was 
but slightly tasked by the liturgical forms, 
in the repetition of which his ordinary 
functions consisted, and the moral character 
of the priest was never viewed with regard 
to the influence of his example or autho- 
rity on the minds of others. 

The worship of heroes, which in after- 
times forms so prominent a feature in the 
Greek religion, is not mentioned by 
Homer; according to Greek theology, 
eminent virtue might raise a mortal even 
to the-society of the gods, or it might trans- 
port him to a state of blessedness little 
inferior. In either case the person who 
approached so nearly to deity was a fit 
object of similar worship. The piety of 
surviving friends displayed itself in the 
most costly offerings at the funeral pile; 
and it was probably usual, at a very early 
period, to repeat such honours, at certain 
intervals, over the grave of the deceased. 
Thus the tomb gradually became an altar, 
and sometimes the site of a temple. But 
this kind of worship was indebted for its 
wider diffusion to an opinion which appears 
first expressed in the poetry of Hesiod, 
who speaks of 30,000 guardian demons, 
spirits of departed heroes, who are contina- 
ally walking over the earth veiled in dark- 
ness, watching the deeds of men, and dis= 
pensing weal and woe. 

Well might the heart of the Apostle Paul 
be stirred within him as he passed through 
this idolatrous land, and perceived in their 
chief and beautiful city the mournful fact, 
that in all things they were too super- 
Btitious. 

Great was their learning, —_ their 
glory, and wide their renown—knowle 
science, the fine arts, all that is beauti 
grand, and elevating, sprang into life be- 
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neath their plastic touch; but the one 
thing needful, the life spiritual, the com- 
prehension of things eternal in the heavens, 
not made with hands, was beyond their 
reach, and He whom they ignorantly 
worshipped — He whom their wise men 
barely imagined and never revealed—was 
at length opened to their gaze by a poor 
tent-maker of Tarsus. Oh, how mad is 
the dream of those amongst us who ima- 
gine that reason, unassisted by revelation, 
can find out God! Surely, if this polished 
and wonderful people were unable to dis- 
cover, not His perfections, but his very 
existence, what folly for us to talk of 
discarding revelation and returning to the 


age of pure reason ! 
M. S. R. 


THE STORY OF A PIN. 
(From the French of J. 7. de St. Germain.) 


A GOOD STROKE. 


GEORGE set himself to work again with 
double zeal, for he felt how much he owed 
to M. Wolff, and he now had also settled 
his plans for the future. All his reflections 
confirmed the high regard he had conceived 
for the voung ladies at St. Germain, and 
the dismissal which he had received, far 
from dispiriting him, increased his hopes. 

It was, then, with fresh ardour he com- 
menced the routine of business, which was 
always active and prosperous with M. 
Wolff. His sleepless nights were not trouble- 
some to him; for he would say to himself, 
whilst working, ‘‘I know now who will 
benefit by my night-watches.” 

Thus passed a few days; and then 
George received a letter one morning bear- 
ing the “Saint Germain” post-mark, the 
trembling handwriting of which was not 
known to him. 

Nothing in George’s character will 
authorise us to accuse him of vanity, yet 
still we must acknowledge he slightly ex- 
pected this Jetter. Here are the contents 
of it :— 

“DeaR MowrsizuR GEORGE,—It is 
very fortunate you left me your address, 
for I wanted to write to you, and I didn’t 
wish to say anything about it to any one. 

“What dave you done, Monsieur George, 
yon who, by your modest look and kind 

eart, inspired me with so much confidence ? 
- “J asked you to go up-stairs and see my 
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dear children, and I don’t know what you 
can have said ordone. We have not been 
able to get any information from Jeanne, 
whom you found alone, and who has been 
very melancholy and ill ever since. 

“If your conscience is easy, come and 
see me on Sunday morning, for I wish te 
speak seriously and contidentially to you. 
We shall be alone. 

“Hoping that you will always prove 
worthy of our friendship. 

““T remain, 
“ Your humble servant, 
“'V. BLANCHEMAIN.” 

On the appointed Sunday morning, 
George, happy at being recalled, but his 
mind absorbed about.Jeanne's health, stood 
at the door of Madame Blanchemain’s 
house. 

‘*So you have arrived, naughty boy!” 
said Madame Blanchemain; ‘‘] have many 
things to tell you now we are alone. Tell 
me frankly, Monsieur George—this is quite 
between ourselves—tell me as if you 
were speaking to your own mother, or to 
Jeanne’s, what you have said to this poor 
child, what you have done to her, that she 
should be in this sorrowful state? -You 
passed through the church to enter this 
louse of angels; by your piety you have 
gaincd their esteem ; they are your debtors, 
I have told you so. This imposed on you 
many dutics, and a delicacy which J be- 
lieved you capable of; for, as I told vou, I 
pretend to know something of physi- 
ognomy. Why have you abused the re- 
ception that your business gave you, to 
sibs ahora on this poor house? Answer 
me directly. If you only wished to form 
one of those frivolous connexions in which 
so many young people lose their present 
and their future, address yourself to others. 
If you came only on business, how is it you 
are come to do us more harm than your 
generosity does us good? But you have 
the look of a good and honest lad. Speak, 
speak, then, that I may know if you are 
the friend whom Providence has reserved 
for us, or an enemy who has come under 
our roof in the name of charity. And 
don’t think you will be able to deceive 
me,” added she, taking a pinch of snuff, 
and looking fixedly at him. 

“Make yourself quite happy,” replied 
George, smiling, now that he was able 
to put ina word; “I have nothing to re- 
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proach myself with, and I shall always be 
worthy, I hope, your friendship and theirs. 
Jeanne’s appearance, and her talents, of 
which so honourable a man as M. Redouté 
told me, inspired me with esteem and re- 
spect for her. Everything I have seen 
here has confirmed my first impressions ; 
and the spot where I met Jeanne, at St. 
Germain, was a guarantee of my conduct. 
When you asked me to go up-stairs to her 
room, the other day, she seemed annoyed 
at my speedy return; and, upon hearing a 
single word which she uttered, I retired, 
excusing myself, promising not to come 
again without her permission. What could 
Ido? But don’t think I have in the least 
resented this cold reception. I have learnt 
to esteem Jeanne still more for her very 
natural susceptibility and prudent reserve, 
and I was as happy, in parting so, as 
others might have been had they been 
pressed to stay. You see, dear Madame 
Blanchemain, that I am, perhaps, still the 
same person whom you expected to assist 
and love your children, and that I am not 
unworthy your confidence and hospitality.” 
And he held out his hand to thie old lady. 

‘‘ Well, my child, you console my poor 
heart,” said Madame Blanchemain, taking 
his hand, and keeping it between her two 
large ones; ‘‘ but tell me now, what you 
are going to do, for I begin to see clearly 
into Jeanne’s thoughts, thanks to your 
explanations? Have you considered the 
fature? In the world you will meet with 
many opportunities of settling, and, if you 
begin an intercourse here, founded, as 
much as you would wish, on esteem and 
respect, who knows if poor Jeanne would 
not conceive a serious attachment from 
this passing intercourse, and thus you 
would involuntarily make her liable to 
serious disappointment ? Would it not be 
better to confer about all this with some 
sensible persons before going too far on a 
road from which it is difficult to turn 
back ?" 

‘‘ Dear Madame Blanchemain,” said 
George, ‘' you have spoken of Providence, 
and I believe in it also; I believe it 
was Providence that led me to Jeanne’s 
presence; I believe that this union is all 
that my highest hopes can require. I know 
that my mother will ae any obstacle 

ill 


in the way; of that I ive you proof, 
But it is not for me to declare my inten- 
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tions for the present, and I hope you will 
be pleased with me for this prudence. You 
shall be my confidant, and you shall assist 
in preparing Jeanne’s happiness. I shall 
really stand in need of you to reassure 
her, and we will make a plot between 
ourselves to create a future for her.” 

“That is well spoken,’ said Madame 
Blanchemain. ‘ Now you must go up- 
stairs to comfort the afflicted ones, and 
take advice from your sensibility and 
your own heart, not to offend them in 
wishing to serve them.” 

Madame Blanchemain went in first. 

“My child,” said she to Jeanne, who 
was still alone, ‘‘I have brought M. George 
to you, who wishes to know how your 
paintings are getting on.” 

George entered the room, and offered 
his hand, with a look which implored 
pardon. Jeanne held hers out with sin- 
cerity and eagerness. 

“ T wanted your advice,” said she to him. 

She fell back, slightly pale, in her large 
arm-chair. 

George also noticed that everything in 
the room was the same as on the day 
he paid such a short visit. The same 
drawing was on the table, the same bouquet 
—so fresh, so brilliant the other day, now 
hung down its faded flowers the length of 
a large thin gl which supported the 
dying stalks; and Jeanne herself, her 
countenance altered by suffering—was she 
not like a wasted flower? However, she 
soon recovered herself, and her eyes re- 
sumed their animation. 

“This week I have not been able to do 
anything,” said she, ‘‘ I was not well; but 
I feel better now, and, besides, I wanted to 
consult you. What a pity! now these 
poor flowers will be of no more use to us.” 

She lifted them up with pity. 

“T will go and fetch some more,” said 
George, “for we must get on with our 
business, and make up for lost time.” 

“Make haste and go,” said Madame 
Blanchemain, “and the breakfast will be 
ready when you come back.” 

An hour after, the family—what a 
sweet name that is!—Anna and Jeanne, 
Madame Blanchemain and George, were 
united in the room on the ground-floor ; 
confidence and serenity prevailed every- 
where. George, such is the power of sacri- 
fice, emptied without apparent repugnance 
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and drank to the very dregs, the cup that 
Madame Blanchemain put before him. It 
was the hour of triumph for the Mareil 


wine. 

“It is drinkable,” said the good dame 
with satisfaction, “ but it is still better with 
water.” 

A gardener came in and arranged a se- 
lection of the most beautiful flowers in the 
dining-reoom. The breakfast was very gay 
and very friendly. 

When the coffee was ready, Jeanne, who 
had not taken anything for several days, 
did not refuse the beautiful cup, with the 
gold border, which Madame Blanchemain 

ed for her with particular care, and add- 
ing some delicious cream. 

‘She is our spoilt child,” said she to 


ze. 

“Now we are going to take you round 
our park. We have only to open the door.” 

Then the family found itself, a few mo- 
ments after, under the verdant arches of 
the forest. There was the spot whence led 
nine different paths into the forest, there 
the clump of hollies and the cedar valley 
—all charming places, the beauties of 
which were increased through having 
friends to enjoy them. George gave his 


arm to Madame Blanchemain, the two! 


gisters walked by their side: sometimes 
they separated. When they were near 
the Castle du Val, they rested on the side 
of the hill, and a lovely scene lay before 
them. Solitude, silence, all acted on the 
imagination. George found himself seated 
near Jeanne; but what more could be 
said? For had she not given him her hand, 
and said, raising towards him a look of 
deep interest, “‘I wanted your advice?” 
Everything was explained in those few 
‘words, 

Following the custom of the people 
who visit this part of the majestic 
forest, they went out by the royal gate. 
There a change of scene, which you would 
not, perhaps, find in any other place in the 
world, strikes every visitor. You come out 
of the twilight, you quit the mysterious 
shade of the sombre forest, like the lower 
chapels of a cathedral with stained glass 
windows, and you are suddenly in the pre- 
sence of a radiant immensity. You have 
before you the open sky, and from the 
table-land, which commands a view of the 

pe, you see beneath you a land full 


| bread and wine, woods which give 
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of life, with the large river which meanders 
through it, the numerous villages which 
animate it, the fertile fields which yield 
in 
the summer, fire for the winter; and the 
graceful hills which add to the beauty 
of the scene. Then you come back, fol- 
lowing this changing scerie, to the garden 
and the old castle. However, it was neces- 
sary, of course, to think seriously of busi- 
ness; so, gravely discussing matters, they 
arranged Howers, harmonising or contrast- 
ing them according to their master’s in- 
structions; and thus adding to Nature's 
beauties, they talked on, while working in 
this room, where everything breathed 
taste and art in the midst of a holy 
poverty. For instance, a crystal vase had 
for a gariand a bunchof wheat and rye, 
which formed, of its own accord, a grace- 
ful group. A few familiar books of tho 
best and chastest authors indicated the 
tastes of those who dwelt there; and some 
albums reminded you of the most picta- 
resque spots of the forest. A portrait of a 
lady, an excellent crayon, worthy of 
Latour, occupied the best place in the 
room. It attracted George's attention. 

‘Jt is my mother’s portrait,” said 
Jeanne; ‘how beautiful the eyes are! 
One would say they were looking at you.” 

They did not say any more about it. 

How quickly the time passed! George 
rose: it was time for him to go. Jeanne, 
rising, held out her hand to him. 

‘* So soon!” said she to him, venturing 
a smile. 

It was like an atonement for the crue) 
word of the other day. And they sepa- 
rated, not without agreeing they should see 
one another the following Sunday, to 
inspect the labours of the week, and to 
prepare new ones. 

Madame Blanchemain, going to the door 
with him, said, in alow tone of voice, “I 
am pleased with you. Take courage; 
you have to-day made ‘a good stroke.’ ” 


BANISHMENT. 


Everything in Nature, according to God's 
law, follows a course of progress or decay ; 
nothing is permanent, nothing immutable. 
The sun, pale when it rises, reaches its 
zenith and descends again to extinguiah its 
light in the waves; the sen is troubled, 
becomes restless, and lashes its foam as 
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high as the cliffs, and then, as if exhausted 
with its vain efforts, becomes smooth as a 
mirror; plants, nourished by the spring 
sap, raise their vigorous stalks towards the 
skies, till the burning heats of summer con- 
sume them and render them a plaything 
for the winds. Poor mortals! so it is with 
your feelings; reason is not always a suf- 
ficient guide to keep them within proper 
bounds. 

So George’s visits became more intimate 
every Sunday. So was it also that, one 
fine evening in the month of August, after 
a dreamy walk in the forest, George was 
seated near Jeanne in the study. Anna 
was playing the organ in the adjoining 
apartment ; she was executing on this in- 
strument, which a friend had lent her, one 
of those slow melodies in which you always 
find an echo to your most tender feelings. 
The window was partially open, and the 
perfume from the wood came, wafted by the 
eae zephyrs, and united its seductive in- 

uence with that of the plaintive sounds of 
the organ. 

‘* You say nothing, George,” said Jeanne, 
“notwithstanding we are now once more 
together; and when I refused you this hand 
just now, you told me that you would be 
happy wlien it was in yours; and now you 
keep it almost in spite of me. Why have 


you lost the gaiety, the spirit of a coura- 


geous man? Why do you look so sorrow- 
ful when you gaze on me? Have my eyes 
evil in them to impart to others ?—as you 
read to us the other day in that book where 
we still have so many thingstoread. I will 
tell you how I should always like to sec 
you—holding a book or a pencil. Idleness 
does not become you. Take this album 
and make a drawing.” 

“‘T am unhappy,” said George, ‘‘ because 
I am going away ; that is why the evening 
is always full of bitterness. Jeanne, I 
must tell you all; I will not, I cannot 
leave you any more. My position is ver- 
tain and suflicient that you may trust me 
with your life. My mother has given her 
consent ; it only depends on you. If you 
have felt all the love I have for you, al- 
though I have never said anything about 
it, be my dear wife, and let us never quit 
each other again.” 

“‘George,” replied Jeanne, disengagin 
her hand, “you speak like a child, and f 
thought you were a man. It is my own 
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fault; I blame no one; J saw so much 
grief in your eyes when I sent you away 
with only one word, the day when you pre- 
sented yourself in this room, I have felt 
so much remorse for my cruelty, that I 
have let you come back; friendship then 
ensued, then intimacy, and finally this sweet 
intercourse, which made you happy for a 
few days, and is now a misfortune.” 

“It only rests with you,” said George, 
‘‘ whether I shall be happy for ever.” 

‘‘ For ever!” replied Jeanne. “ And who 
knows if this happiness will last even as 
long as that which is now no longer suffi- 
cient for you? Do you know who we 
are? Do you know the state of our af- 
fairs? Do you know that my sister and I 
are as one, and that we could not exist if 
we were to be separated? No, George, I 
ought to have foreseen all this—I have 
had a presentiment of it for a long time. 
Don’t tempt your destiny—don’t be per- 
suaded by a summer’s evening, by the per- 
fume of roses, and the harmony of music, 
but listen to sober sense, and give your 
mind time for reflection. Misfortune is 
upon us. Work and study sometimes 
make us forget it; but some family mat- 
ters, which leave us exposed to much diffi- 
culty, require solitude. We have never 
spoken to any one on this subject—not 
even good Madame Blanchemain ; and until 
this business, which relates to the honoured 
memory of our mother, is terminated, leave 
us, George, to our grief. Retain for us the 
friendship of a brother, which will some- 
times mako us forget it, and be a wise 
man.” 

‘“‘ Dear Jeanne,” said George, ‘the more 
troubles you have, the more you belong to 
me. These family difficulties, the as- 
sistance of a friend, perhaps, may clear 
—his presence might make the wicked fly. 
And as to your sister Anna, what pleasure 
there would be in having her near us, in 
not dividing those whom heaven has so 
well united, to be three and, as it were, 
only one, and to give two mothers to our 
children !” 

“Be quiet, George, now, and listen to 
the order I am going to give you. I am 
well acquainted with everything. 
who you are; I know the devotion of 
which you are capable; but, in order to 
see if this devotion is lasting, it must be 
proved by absence.” 
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“T submit to everything, dear Jeanne. 
All that you impose on me will be easy, 
provided you promise me the recompense I 
expect.” 

“You are going away,” said Jeanne. 
“You will be a long time, a very long 
time, without seeing us; but you will live 
for us, and we will live for you. It is not 
so difficult as you imagine, George, for it 
is not my hand, my hair, my eyes that 
you love, it is my soul, and my soul shall 
de with you. When you are gone, when 
you will have lost sight of our little house, 
reflect well on the last words of your 
Jeanne, and vou will see that she spoke 
truly. You will remain so a year, and 
then, on a day like this, when the cold 
of winter, when the freezing influences 
of absence, when the crowd of persons in 
the midst of which you are going to live, 
shall have passed over this eagerness of a 
day, of a fine summer's evening, then, 
George, if you still think as you do to day, 
come and claim your Jeanne, whom you 
will find here expecting you.” 

‘““A year!” said George. “And you? 
Will not you suffer by this absence ?” 

“No, George. I feel within myself that 
I can bear it, and be happy.” 

‘Give me, then,” said George, “a pledge 
of your affection. I am going away. I 
wish that my last look may find you the 
same as I have seen you, Jeanne, when 
Providence placed you in my way. I 
should like to unfasten this pin which I 
lent you, and which is still in your black 
scarf.” 

“No, George, no, my brother, you shall 
not do such a naughty thing. Leave me 
this token of your friendship. I do not 
wish to return it for a year; but listen 
again.” 

She rose, and in a velvet casket, strangely 
ornamented with brass, she went to look 
for a diamond cross. 

‘* We have suffered much,” said she, “I 
can acknowledge it without shame, the 
value that this cross represents would have 
been very useful to us, often wanted, indeed, 
for our daily bread; but it is also our talis- 
man, George; our mother wore it, and she 
became possessed of it from her mother ; 
we have always kept it very carefully. 
Take this cross, I cannot give you a better 
token; and now, good-bye, and take 
courage. Anna, come and say adieu to 
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our brother George, who is going to leave 
us for a long time.” 

George took her hand twice without 
saying a word, went to Madame Blanche- 
main, who noticed nothing of his emotion. 
He begged this good lady to take care of 
his dear friends, and write to him if any- 
thing serious occurred, and went away, his 
heart full and his eye dim. 


WEAKNESS. 


Woman—that wenk, delicate, fragile 
being, so to speak, who appears destined 
for repose and frivolous occupations— 
woman often possesses within her heart 
treasures of power and energy, when her 
nature is not enervated by the thousand 
vanities of an idle life. 

Man, on the contrary, who pretends to 
superiority and power, is cast down and 
overcome by misfortune. 

So we shall not be astonished to find 
George quite altered; continuing his daily 
occupations with his accustomed assiduity, 
but taking no pleasure in the many re- 
creations which were offered him by the 
incessant goodnessof Monsieur and Madame 
Wolff. 

Winter passed away in silence and medi- 
tation. A few messages, a few souvenirs 
came to charm the pangs of absence. 
However, George was not himself. He 
possessed no longer that originality which 
used to be the principal trait in his cha- 
racter; he attended to orders, and executed 
them with great punctuality, but his 
thoughts were elsewhere; he imagined 
Jeanne, to himself, sitting down quite 
pale in her large arm-chair, her sister 
watching over her, and Madame Blanche- 
main making a thousand speeches to con- 
sole her. 

Jeanne did not let any word of grief 
escape her in her letters. She encouraged 
George by an appearance of gaiety, which, 
however, he would not believe, knowing 
that troubles existed in the interior of that 
dwelling where he had hoped to see peace 
and calmness reign. 

The twelve studies for Canada had been 
finished a long time ; they had been very 
much admired by M. Wolff, and highly 
praised by Redouté, who was very often # 
guest at the house. New designs were 
ordered, and activity still continued to pre- 
side in the study of the little house. 
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One of the first fine days in the year 
(scorge received a picture which he had 
not ordered. The letter of advice said it 
was the thirteenth gratis, as was usual in 
commercial transactions. This picture re- 
presented a beautiful collection of myosotis, 
ezlantine, roses, clematis, and iris, thrown 
in profusion into a moss-basket ; a white 
ezlantine, a little faded and crushed, was 
us if expiring outside the basket, on the 
edge of the frame, and appeared to repre- 
sent the signature of the artist. Never 


was a work of art caressed with more love, | 


even though it were from the pencil of 
Mignon, who has carried the art of exqui- 
site finish to the fullest extent, as may be 
scen in his charming works preserved in 
the Louvre. The myosotis were every- 
where, and pressed out from amongst the 
moss, throuch the open-work of the basket. 
The dewdrops which fell on the iris in 
tintastical forms were as diamonds of the 
t.nest water. 
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is very weak. I do not know anything of 
their affairs, for they will tell me nothing, 
but I have seen lawyers here. Mind you 
come; Jeanne would not pardon you if 
you failed in courage. I only tell you, 
that you may find means, through some 
discreet friend, of watching what takes 
place here. I don’t know how to advise 
you, but, perhaps, some good thought will 
strike you Adieu. Take courage. 
“Your devoted friend, 
“'V. BLANCHEMAIN.” 

This situation appeared frightful to 
George. To know that his protegées were 
defenceless, struggling with powerful ad- 
versaries ; figuring to himself poor Jeanne, 
worn out with labour and suffering, resist- 
ing by her energy claims about which he 
knew nothing, and concealing from her most 
intimate friend, Madame Blanchemain, the 
sufferings she had nndergone—he could no 
longer endure such torment. He felt him- 
self released from his promise by the danger 


George uttered a cry of admiration, aud ‘Jeanne was in. He would go at once— 
could have fallen on his knees before this . he would set out for Saint Germain, when 
inatchless picture. He remained a long Borghise’s sweet and amiable figure met 
tine contemplating the basket, believing ‘ him on the door-step. 
to see the wind move the fragile owers—; ‘‘ You will always be my guardian angel, 
believing to see Jeanne, worn out with dear Borghése,” said he to her, making 
labour, bending her slender and tired her come in. ‘‘ You alone can save me. 
ticure before this work of patience and: 1am miserable; I can have no other con- 
of’ love. ifidant but you, my good and indulgent 

“He then tried to find out the mystic: friend.” 

meaning which this collection of flowers: ‘* You are in love, George,” said Bor- 
might have, thrown in as they were with- | ghése coldly ; ‘‘one need not look at you 
out any apparent order, and, whether the | long without guessing it. But if you 
effect of chance or intention, he found ; would only calm yourself, and not put on 
out that the flowers, arranged in the order ! this crestfallen look, it would be something 


in which we have enumerated them, taking | 


the first letter of each flower, said Merci! 
(thanks). 

He no longer doubted that the little 
eglantine, which fell on the border of the 


frame, with a dewdrop at the bottom of the | 


calyx, must be Jeanne's portrait. 

How many hours passed in this silent 
téte-a-téte! He was still in the same place 
when he had a letter given him, of which 
he instantly recognised the trembling 
handwriting. 

‘‘My dear Monsieur George,” said this 
letter, ‘‘I promised to write to you the 
truth, for our poor children are very brave 
and too proud to complain; but I ought 
not to leave you in ignorance that they 
have been in great trouble, and poor Jeanne 


gained. This picture—well, what is it? 
It is a parcel they have sent you. And 
these scattered letters—what do they 
all mean? I hardly know you, George, 
who used to be so active, so affable; but 
now you have become silent, you wish to 
be alone; no more music, no more conver- 
sation. M. Wolff himself is anxious about 
it. I came to listen to your complaints, 
and to console you. I could not have 
come at a better time; but, at least, try to 
hide your agitation a little, if you wish 
that I should be your only confidant, for, 
if you don’t take care, all the world will 
read your secret in your face.” 

“Dear Borghése, I thank you; another 
time I will listen to your good advice, but 
to-day, you, who have given me so many 
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tokens of friendship, I intreat of you to go 
immediately. Here is the address of her 
who is suffering, and whom I cannot 
assist. Try to find out the canse of her 
troubles, and tell me the means of sending 
assistance.” 

And he wrote on the same letter that 
Jeanne had sent with the picture these 
few words :— 

“DEAR JEANNE,—Confide in the de- 
voted friend who will present you this 
letter. She comes to your assistance. 

‘“‘ GEORGE.” 

He gave this passport to Borghise, who 
promised to set out at once, and to return 
soon. Two hours after Borghése, accom- 


panied by her servant, was at Saint Ger- : 
The little house had been well: 
described to her, and she found it casilv, | 


main. 


and was soon in Jeanne’s presence, who, 
quite occupied with her painting, and ab- 
sorbed in thought, scarcely noticed her 
entrance. 

‘* Mademoiselle Jeanne,’ 


3 


said Borghese, 


who felt somewhat astonished, thinking : 
she recognised features which were not. 


quite unknown to her, “ you know this 
writing ?” 


And she presented her Ictter, with a few ' 


words added by George. 
(To be continued.) 


POESY OF THE PASSIONS. 
JEALOUSY. 


In Jcalousy there is more self-love than love.” 


—ROCHEFOUCATLT. 


“A jealous man sleeps dog-sleep.”"—Sir Trios. 


OVERBURY. 


J have here, with my cousin Palamon. 

Had strife and rancour many a dav aon 

For love of you, and for my jealousy. 
CuHaucen, born 1328, died 1400.—T7he Turacian 


{Zemple auf Murs. | 


Yet is there one mere cursed than they all— 
That canker-worm, that monster jealcusy, 
Which cate the heart, and feeds upon the gall, 
Turning all love's delight to misery, 

Through tear of losing his felicity. 

Ah, Gods! that ever ve that monster pliced 
In gentle love, that all his Joys defaced | 


Sransex, born 1558, died 1598. ' 


Fowl: jealousie! that turnest love divine 
To joyless dread, and mak’st the loving heart 


With hatefull thoughts to languish and to pine, ; 


And fced itsclfe with selfe-consnming smart, 
Of all the passions in the mind thou vilest art. 
SPENSER. 
But gnawing jealousy, out of their sight, 
Sittiug alone, his bitter lps did bite. 
' Srensenr.—Fairy Queen. 


Trifies light as air 
Ars, to the jealous, oontirmations strong 
As proofs of Holy Writ. 
SuaKEsPEARE.—Othello, Act 3 
O, beware, my lord. of jealousy. 
It is the green-eyed monster, which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on. Othello, Act 8. 


| Q, how hast thou with jealousy infected 
The sweetness of affiancc! 
| SHAKESPEARE.—Henry V., Act 2. 
How many fond fools serve mad jealousy ! 
SHAKESPEARK.—Comedy of Errors, Act 2. 
! The venom clamours of « jealous woman 
: Poison more deadly than a mad dog's tooth. 
Comedy of Errors, Act 5. 
: Impatience changeth smoke to flame, 

But jelousie is hell. 
, W. Warnxer (a poet in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
; [boeth).—The Patient Countess. 


Envy not greatness, for thou mak’st thereby 
Thyselt the worse, and so the distance greater. 
se not thine own worm; yet such jealousy 
As hurts not others but may muke thee better 
Isa good spur. 
Gro. HUBERT, born 1593, diced 1632.—T7he Templi. 
' Suspicions and fantastical surmise, 
And jealousy suffused, with jaundice in her oyes, 
Discolouring all she view'd, in tawny dress'd, 
, Down leoked. 
Darpeyx, born 1631, died 1700.—T7he Anight’s Tale. 


What state of life can be so blest 
As love that warms 4 lover's breast! 
; ‘Two souls in one, the same desire 
To grant the biiss and to require! 
But if in heaven a hell we find, 
*Tis all from thee, 
| QO jealousy ! 
*Tis all from thee, 
QO jealousy! . 
| Thou tyrant, tyrant jealousy, 
Thou tyrant of the mind! 
All other ills, though sharp they prove, 
Serve tu refine and perfect love. 
Jn absence, or unkind disdain, 
Swect hope relieves the lover's pains 
But ah! no care but death we tind 
To set us free 
From jealousy, 
O jealousy! 
‘Thou tyrant, tyrant jealousy, 
Thou tyrant of the mind! 
False in thy glass all objects are, 
| Sone set too near, and some tou far. 
: Thon art the fire of endless night, 
The fire that burns and gives no light. 
AU torments of the damu'd we find 
In only thee, 
} O jealousy! 
Thou tyrint, tyrant jealousy, 
‘ Thou tyrant of the mind! 
 Duypen.—WSony of Jealousy in “Love Triumphant. 


But age is found uneasy, scratinons, 

Hard to be pleased, and parsimonious; 

But ull these errors from our manners rise, 

Not from our years. Yet some morosities 

We nut expect, sinoe jeslausy belangs 

To age, of scorn, aad tunder sense of wrong. 
DExUAM, born 1615, died 1668.—Zranslations 

Crrom Tully. 
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And jealousy, who ruthless turns 
From suppliant beauty’s prayer and tear. 
Joun Scott, born 1638, died 1695.—The Melancholy 
' [Evening. 
Nor censure us, you who perceive 
My best belov’d and me 
Sigh and lament, complain and grieve; 
You think we disagree. 
Alas! ’tis sacred jealousy— 
Love rais’d to an extreme} 
The only proof ‘twixt them and me 
We love, and do not dream. 
Earv oF Rocnersrer, born 1647, died 1680. 
From jealousy's tormenting strife 
For ever be thy bosom freed. 
Matrnew Prion, born 1664, died 1721.—4 never 
[to Chloe Jealous. 


Abroad the labour, and at home the noise, 
Man’a double sufferings for domestic joys. 


PARNELL, born 1679, died 1765.—Zhe Curse of 


[ Jealousy. 

How have I scen you pout, and fret, and frown; 
Nay, once you told me that I need not roam, 
For charity should still begin at home. 
These jealous hints, or I mistake them, prove 
The greatest and the surest signs of love. 
Yet, if you loved, methinks you would not be 
So kind tu Floripert, so cross to me. 

W. Patrison.—TZhe Jealous Shepherd. 


Jealousy, the flend most fell, 
Who bears about his innate hell, 
Now, tar apart, with haggard mien, 
To Jone suspicion list’ning seen ; 
Now, in a gloomy band appeara 
Ot sallow doubts and pale-cyed fears, 
Whom dire remorse, of giant kind, 
Pursues with scorpion lash behind. 
HANILTON, burn 1704, died 1754.—Contemplation. 


But anxious care be far from hence, 
Vain surmise, and altered sense, 
Misshapen doubts, the woes they bring, 
And jealousy of fiercest sting. 
HAMILTON.— Ode 2. 
May every transport violate thy rest, 
Which tears the jealous lover's gloomy breast. 
May secret anguish gnaw thy crucl heart, 
*Till death, in all its terrora, wing the darts 
Then, to complete the horror of thy doom, 
A favyour'd rival smile upon thy tomb. 
Tuomas Day.—The Dying Negro. 


Maddening now in deep affright, 

And prying keen with jaundic’d eve, 

Pierced by the sting of hell-born jealousy. 
THos. Panrosk.—The Hermit's Vision. 


© jealousy! cach other passion's calm 
To thee, thou conflagration of the soul, 
Thou king of torments, thou grand connterpoise 
For all the transports beauty can inspire. 
Youna, born 1681, died 1765. 
It is jealousy’s peculiar nature 
To swell sinall things to great—nay, out of nought 
To conjure much, and then to lose its reason 
Amid the hideous phantoms it has formed. 
Yotuxe. 
‘Tis hard for them (yet whe so loudly boast 
Good-will to men) to love their dearest friand; 
for may not he invade their good supreme, 
Whore the least jealousy turns love to gall f 
YOUNG.-he Complaint. 


But through the heart 
Should jealousy its venom once diffuse, 
Tis then delightful misery no more, 
But agony unmixed, incessant gall 
Corroding every thought and blasting all 
Love’s paradise. Ye fairy prospects then, 
Ye beds of roses, and ye bowers of joy, 
Farewell; ye gleamings of departed peace, 
Shine out your last. The yellow-tingeing plague 
Internal vision taints, and in a night 
Of livid gloom imagination wraps. 


THoMsON, born 1699, died 1746.—Spring. 


Pain-seeking jealousy feels doubtful rage, 
Which trustful pity atruggies to assuage; 
Thence frets uncertain pain, with pensive glow, 
| And look and action share divided woe. 
Sad in the face the heart’s-felt softness reigns, 
While each tugged sinew angry vengeance strains. 


Aakox Hui, born 1685, died 1749.—7he Actor's 
{ Epitome. 
| Tis true, with flowers, with many a dazzling scene 
| Of burnish’d plants, to lure a female eye, 
. Iberia glows; but, ah! the genial sun, 
| That gilds the lemon's fruit and scents the flower, 
| On Spanish maids (a nation’s nobler boast) 
; Beams forth ungentle influences. There 
| Sits jealousy enthroned, and at each ray 
| Exultant lights his slow-consuming fires. 
| SHENSTONE, born 1714, died 1763.—Love and 
[ Honour. 
. How would you praise me should your sex defame! 
, Yet, should they praise, grow jealous and exclaim. 
SAVAGE, born 1697, died 1743.—7o a Young Lady. 
: Jealousy wounds, and friendship heals the soul. 
SavaGE. 
Jealousy, with rankling tooth 
That inly gnaws the secret heart. 
! GRAY, born 1716 dicd 1771.—Oa a Distant Pros. 
[pect of Eton College. 
‘Thy numbers, jealousy, to nonght were fAx'd, 
; Sad proof of thy distressful state ; 
' Of diff-ring themes the veering song was mix’d, 
And now it courted love, now, raving, called on 
hate. 
| CoLLtns, born 1720, died 1756.—7he Passions. 
’Gainst those whom fortune hath our rivals made 
In way of science and in way of trade, 
Stung with mean jealousy, she arms her spite, 
: First works, then views their ruin with delight. 


| Cacrcun.t, born 1731, died 1764 —Epistle to 


! 
| 
! 
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[ Hogarth. 
Of one dark foe, one dangerous foc, beware— 
| Like Hecla’s mountain. while his heart's in flame, 
i His aspect’s cold, and Jealousy’s his name, 
| Lanquorns, born 1788, died 1779.— Precepts of 
{Conjugal Happiness. 
| As onvy pines at good possess 
So jealousy looks forth distress’ 
On good that seems approaching$ 
And, if success his steps attend, 
| Discerns a rival in a friend, 
And hates him for encroaching. 
{ 
| 


Cowrgsr, born 1731, died 1800.— On Friendship 
Can jealous foar truth's dauntiess heart enthral ? 
Suspicion lurks not in the Reart of trath. 
Beastie, born 1731, died 1800.— Zhe eyo of 
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Then Roderick from the Douglas broke. 
As flashes flame through sable smoke, 
Kindling its wreaths, long, dark, and low, 
To onc broad blaze of ruddy glow, 
So the dark anguish of despair 
Burst in flerce jealousy to air. 

Sm W. Scott, born 177], died 1832.—T7he Lady 

(the Lake, Canto 


Poor thick-cyed beetle! not to have foreseen 


That he, who killed his brother, would not scruple | 4), 


To murder thee, if e’er his guilt turned jealous. 
S. T. CongrincE, born 1773, died 1834.—Remorse. 
Yet he was jealous, though he did not show it, 

For jealousy dislikes the world to know it. 


Byron, born 1788, died 1824. | 


Yet, if bless’d to the utmost that love can bestow, 
Should a rival bow down to our ido! below, 
We are jealous! Who's not? 
Brron.—Anacreontic Song. 
But there are sto: ms whose lightnings never glare; 
Tempests, whose thunders never cease to roll— 
The storms of love, when madden’d to despair— 
The furious tempests of the jealous soul. 
Isaac CLason (American poet), born 1796, 
(died 1830. 
Jealousy, that dotes but dooms, and :murders 
Yet adores. 
Spracuk (American poet).—Shakespeare Ode. 
’Tis difficult at once to crush 
The rebel mourner in the breast, 
To press the heart to carth, and hush 
Its bitter jenlousy to rest. 
N. P. Wiis (American).—elenie. 


Hupolito. But, speaking of green eyes, 
Are thine green? 
Victorian. Nota whit. Why so? 
Hunoilito. I think 
The slightest shade of green would, 
be becoming, i 
For thou art jealous. 
Victorian. No, I am not jealous. 
Hypolite. Thou shouldst be. 
Victorian. Why? 
Hypolito. Because thou art in love; 


And they who are in love are always ; 


jealous. 
Therefore thou shoulds't be. 


LoxGFeLLow (Aimerican).—-The Spanish Student. 


Sick—am I sick of a jealous dread ? 
Was not one of the two at her side 
This new-made lord, whose splendour plucks 
The slavish hat from the villager’s head ? 
Pat down the passions that make earth hell! 
= 


Jealousy, down! Cut off from the mind 
The bitter springs of anger and fear. 


Tenxrson, Poet Laureate.— Maud. 


Cookery, Pickling, und Preserbing. 


Ostzxp Rassirs Srrwep.—Cut the rabbit into 
small joints, add two or three large onions, half a 
dozen cloves, and a little lemon peel chopped; 
water enough tocover the meat. Makea stuffing 
of the following ingredients, which must be rolled 
into balls the size of a walnut and into 
the gravy when the rabbit is mn rly done: st le 





COOKERY, PICKLING, AND PRESERVING. 


bread crumbled, a little dried herbs, nutmez 
grated, quarter of a pound of sausage meat, the 
liver chopped up, a very little mutton suet, and 
eggs sufficient to mix; thicken the gravy with 
flour, butter, and catsup enough to flavour it. 
ANOTHER Way.—Cut into joints as before, wash 


of | Well, and place in a saucepan with halfa dozen 
g. | onions chopped up: cover with cold water an 


simmer till done. Thicken with flour and butter. 
ANOTHER Way.—Proceed as above, but omit 
e onions, Thicken the gravy with chopped 
lemon peel, parsley, flour, and butter. 

Eve’s Puppine.—Take six ounces of cnrrants, 
six ounces of bread crumbs, six ounces of sugar, 
six large apples, chopped fine, eizht eggs, welt 
| beaten. Boil them in a mould two hours; serve 
with brandy sauce, or half a pound of sugar, hal! 
a pint of white wine boiled to a syrup. 

A Piain Prpoine.—Six ounces of bread, six 
ounces of currants, six ounces of apples, six 
ounces of sugar, six ounces of suet, six ounces of 
raising, stoned and cut fine, six spoonfuls of brandy, 
six eggs, and a little nutmeg. Boil three hours. 
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THE FASHIONS 


AND 


PRACTICAL DRESS INSTRUCTOR. 


Tae ladies of France have just nsed the privi- 
lege of our friendly alliance to attach the name of 
the Queen of England to the new article of winter 
costume which is expected to be the favourite 
during the approaching winter. It is the ‘t Vic- 
toria Pardessus,” and we have therefore selected 
‘it as being most worthy of the attention of our 
own subscribers. It is distinguished for its alr 
‘ of style, combined with the ease and comfort with 
‘ which it can be worn. The material is a grey or 
speckled cloth, of which it can be made entirely, 
‘ alrhough the French ladies have incorporated with 
_it an amount of trimming that almost imparts to 
‘it the character of being composed of two mate- 
rials. Thus, while the Pardessus is chiefly frained 
of cloth, it has a broad border, aid large portion 
‘of the hanging sleeve, in either black velvet or 
black moire antique. Rows of narrew black 
ribbon velvet also head these border trimmings. 

Une of the most distinguished dresses of the 
season is a violct-coloured silk or poplin. The 
skirt has a broad bordering of black moire an- 
tique. Over this a casique is worn, descending to 
within a quarter of a yard of the under skirt, and 
which, being trimmed in the same way, gives the 
uppearance of a second skirt. The slecves are 
very ,wide and have the same border. This trim- 
ming is not carried up the front. 

Ladies who do not desire to purchase an 
; sive dress at this season of the year will find 
; the following equally becoming and even more 

durable. A guod black alpaca made with a 

double skirt, and trimmed round each with a 
) border of purple French merino four inches wide, 

with bretelies and sleeves to match, looks remark- 

ably well, and is quite consistent with taste. 
One of the most effective fashions fur a moire 
antique dress is having the corsage made in the 

Raphael style, that is, square across the front, 
| with a band of black velvet across the top. A 


a en eee neon 


2 ee ae a nee ene nt ee 


chemisette reaches up to the throat, made of 
narrow frillings of net and an insertion, throu 
which n spnw hi at y ly ¢ rihbon fe thn deaf 
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THE “VICTORIA PARDES8US." 


this is finished with aruche round the throat. A A pretty variety of under-aleeve has been lately 
band and buckle are worn with this dress. A Introdu consisting of embroidery in colours. 

row of buttons is carried up each of the two front A dress in a allk of one plain colour is now 
seains. fashionable, having one breadth of fartan silk 
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rye OF THE “VICTORIA PARDESSES.” 


inserted in the front, the body also being trimmed 
With the same material. 

One of the pretticst evening dresses for a young 
lady is of white spotted muslin made with a full 
front, having a band at the top, a wide sash of its 
Own material, the sleeve rather hanging, worn 
without an under one, but relieved by broad black 
velvet bracelcts having long ends. 


Cue of the wraps for the opera or 
” _ party that can be worn with this dress is a 
shawl of scarlet French merino, having on its 
lower half two rows of broad Maltere lace, headed 
Pt iy bread bisck velvet. Some scariest cloaks aro 
being worn ont of doors by very poms 
ladies, and it is probable that the colour In thie 
style will become general for walking costume. 


THE WORK-TABLE. 223 
Feather flowers are now much in request for| necessary directions for purchasing the right 
the trimming of ball dresses, and with good | quantity of wool. The prettiest effect is pro- 
Teasem, aa. they bear the secessary roughmess ef | duced by taking five distinct shades, ffom very 
use far better: than any other sort of artificial } dark to light, black and white. The foundation 
flowers. ‘fs best fanmed of one ounce of ffeecy Mack; then 
Leghorn bonnets are being worn for the | follow twe skeins of the darkest shade ef the 
autumn with a plaited curtain of the same 
material. These have a remarkably pretty aud [ 
simple trimming. They are bound round with 
velvet, and have a very shert bow of the same 
exactly on the top of the bonnet, and near the 
front, which bow being rather wide, and having 
long ends finished with a deep fringe, one hangs 
gracefully down on each side aa low asthe curtain 
of tha Dennet. The velvet should be either blue, 
scarlet, or black. Within there is a plaited ban- 
deau finished on the righé with a rosette, on the 
left with a spray of berries hanging down. 




















FHE WORK-TABLE. 


Eprrep BY MaDsMOISELLE Rocue. 


BOOK OR WRITING-FQLIO COVER. 
Faswion is often accused of capriciousness, 
but the utility of that quality is frequently over- 
looked Docs it not supply all the govelties of 
taste and grace? Who would be satisfied with 
dull repetition? The world is always desiring 
something new in sinall things as well as great. 
This change-loving influence is ever at work. 
and is. only following one of the great laws of 
Nature herself, who is continually altering the 
heauty of her creation by perpetual variation. 
We ought, therefere, duly to honour the principle 
and welcome every tasteful variety which the 
kaleidoscopic fancy of fashion presents to our 
notice. We give this month one of these novelties 
in our Work-Table department. It is a new 
style of Berlin wool work lately brought froin 
Germany, the subjects ag well as the colouring 
being quite novel. These are representations uf 
reinarkable or celcbrated buildings, houses, 
churchea, castles, bridges, &c., worked entircly 
in shades of brown weol, producing a soft and 
heautifal effect of light aud shade. Semctimes 
these subducd tints are relieved by the brighter 
lues.of flowers being introduced at the corners, 
or wreaths surrounding the snbject. This ar- 
rangement fe very beantiful, but of course it 
depends in a great measure upon what the work | 
is intended for, whether the mixture is sppro- | 
priate or not, It ie also useful as an elegant way 
of enlarging the design. This style of work is 
cxtremely tashionable at present for, screens and 
cushions, aa it possesses the pleasing scntiment 
of continually bringing to remembrance those 
places of interest either connected with history 
or these which have a dearer claim as balonging |. 
to famfly events and memories. Oar design in 
intendgd for the centre ef a beok-cover or fr 
that of a writing-folin Hts border is in gold 
colour shaded with brown. In the picture — 
car 
ether, 





colour chosen, and so on, usig two of each up to 
the palest, concluding with two of the white. It 
may he fastened with any strong thread, the 
colour being immaterial. In cutting, care must 
be taken to cut all bat the black, leaving that 
firm and secure. 

HENRIKTTA.—Many young ladies bring home 
stores of the beautiful sea-weeds that they have 
collected during their autumn trip to the sea- 
side, and we are very pleased at being able to 
point out a suitable appropriatkon of these marine 
productions, and one which alae invests them with 
the character of agrecable mementoa At all 
watering-places views of the most attractive 





scented the shades must be kept perfeetly 
and distinct, and not blending into each 
which. injures the effect. 


polats are published. It is now the ‘fashion 
‘—O ase these on cardboard, and, Beving 
enrefally cleancil the sea-weed from all imparities, 
to form, them into wreaths, which, surramading 

, the epeusentations chosen, tum mest appsegriate 
Witheus a frame, hut aume of theshepe land these | frameworks, er, perlaps, we ought rather sy, 
ate amaltcharge. tcertainly le not a new atyie, comspitase tha pictazes. Many young ladies ace} 
but % fe remarkadly pretty, and the round mat fs [fn this pretty art, which allows great variety for 
& fresh variety. We are very happy to supply the ihe exercise of taste, fancy, and ingenuity. 


Froxzxcs.—The Daisy Mak eannet be made 
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THE LITTLE WHITE HOUSE. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS, 


CHAPTER IV.—TERRIBLRE TRIALS, Montpellier House, waiting for Eva Mere- 
‘“Targe months after the oocurrence | dith and her son; recalled to their family to 
of the scene which I have just been de-| resume all their rights. It was a happy 
scribing, I stood upon the threshold of the | day for me. 
No. 8, Von. VII. : 





* 

“Lady Mary, who, being mistress of 
herself, had successfully :digstuabled ber 
oy when family dis ‘tnd: 7 

107 Tom ber brocbests 


THE LITFLE WHITE ‘HOUSE. 


‘* ¢ Here is my son.’ 


1. “And ne the poor woman wept and 
wale "was silen 


ae Lord J ames looked a long time at the 


still better her regret:aetd ; rage when Eva bila Gradually, as he recognised the 


Meredith, or rather . ‘Eve. Kysington, 
came reconciled with her ‘father-in-law. 


bad passions must have swollen her heart 


under'this appearance of calm ! 

raat ere then, upon the thresh- 
old when the carriage of Eva Meredith (1 | son, 
shall ‘continue to call her so) entered the 
court-yard. Eva eagerly stretched out her 
hand to me. 

‘Thanks, thasike, my friend!’ she 
murmured. She“wiped away the tears 
which were trembling in her eyes, and, 


taking her son by:the hand, now a:child of 


three years, as beetitiful as an angel, she 
entered her new:@eme. ‘I am afraid !’ 
she said tome. “Shewas still the feeble 


but thingt 
side ;.an 
ng she was 4 


e staircase, 
tears, her delicateand feeble figuré’b 


dem. She walked with a confident tread, 
her head elevated, her look full of pride. 
It was-thus that the two mothers saw each 
otherfor the first-time. 
“¢¥on “are -~welcome, madame,’ 
sari Asi , bowing to Eva Meredith. 
va 6ndeavoured to smile, and an- 
swered by some words ‘of affection. How 
could she have’ ‘hatred, she -who 
only knew how to love? We walked 
towards Lord James’s room. Mrs. Mere- 
dith, scarcely able to stand, went in first, 
advanced a few steps, and ‘dropped upon 
her knees by the arm-chair of her father- 
in-law. She took her child in her arms, 
and, placing him apon Lord Kysington’s 
knees, suid— 


said 


‘hand to 













of ; 
rearan face tether “én i 
towards the banister, her‘outstretched bend 
leading after ber*her child, who walked 
even more slowly than she did, Lady 
Mary and her #on ‘made their appearance 
at the top of the stairs. Lady Mary wore 
a dress of brown velvet; beautiful bracelets 
encircled her arms, a slender chain of gold 
bound her brow— worthy, indeed, of a dia- 


be- | featates.of the'son whom he had lost, his 


eyes ‘moistened, and his face assumed an 
affectionate e presi bas moment came 


when, 


forgetting gress of 
‘time, and the a Hirata oe oath had hap- 
pened, he fancied himeelf carried back to 


the y days when he pressed his own 
on lafucie, 46 his heart. 

or William, William’ he murmured; 
emy ter!’ he added, extending his 
ve Meredith. 

‘“‘ My eyes filled with tears. Eva pos- 
sessed friends, a protector, fortune; I was 
happy, and-that was, perhaps, the cause of 
my tears! 

“Her child, quietly seated a his 
hemamag agama manif neither 


il jou owe said the old man 
Blaha ataal hised, bat made no 
"Do youlllear a? Iowa, be. ‘your 
“6 gE futher 1’ repeated 
[adios gaat: guatly spe 


““¢Bxonse tim,’ eald his mother; ‘he 
‘bas: always deen ‘alone ; he is still. very 
smali—he is alarmed at the presence of 
20 many persone. By-and-bye, my lord, 
he will better understand:your kind words.’ 

“But I looked at the child, examined 
him silently, and recollected my foreboding 
fears. Alas! these fears were changed 
into certainty. ‘The horribleshock which 
Eva Meredith ‘had ienced before the 
birth of her child had been fatal to him; 
and a mother alone, in her youth, her 
love, and her inexperience, eould have re- 
mained so long in ignorance of ber misfor- 
tune. 

* At the same time, and in the same 
ae as I did, Lady Mary looked at the 
chi 

“T never shall forget in my life the ex- 
pression of her face; she was standing, 
her piercing glance was fixed upon little 
William, and seemed to penetrate to the 
child's heart. 

“As she continued to look, her eyes 
flashed lightning, her mouth opened, as if 
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to smile, her breathing was short and op- 


pressed, as when one is in expectation of | 


some great joy. , 

“She looked and looked. There was 
upon her face hope, doubt, and expecta- 
tion. At last.ber hatred was clairvoyant; 
acry of inward triumph escaped from her 
heart, but did not go beyond her lips. She 
drew herself up, cast a disdainful look upon 
Eva, her vanquished enemy, and again re- 
covered her ordinary calmness. 

“Lord James Kysington, fatigued by 
the emotions of the day, dismissed us from 
his room. He remained alone the whole 


evening. 
“The next day, after an agitated night, 
when I went down to Lord Kysington, all 


his family were collected around him; 
Lady Mary was holding little William on 
her knees —it was the tiger holding its prey. 

“¢The beautiful child!’ she said. ‘Look, 
my lord, at these silky, blond curls! how 
brilliant they are in the sun! But, dear 
Eva, is your son always so taciturn? He 
has not the vivacity, the guiety of his age.’ 


“*He is always sad,’ answered Mrs. 
Meredith. ‘ Alas! with me he could never 
‘learn to laugh [’ 


“(We will try to amuse him, to cheer 
him up,’ resumed Lady Mary. ‘Come, 
my dear child, kiss your grandfather! 
stretch out your arms to him, and tell him 
that vou love him.’ 

“William did not stir. 

“*Do you not know how to kiss? 
Harry, my dear, kiss your uncle, and give 
a good example to your cousin.’ 

‘“‘ Harry sprang upon Lord Kysington’s 
knees, put his arms round his neck, and 
said, ‘I love you, my dearest uncle.’ 

“<Tt is your turn now, William, my 
love,’ said Lady Mary. 

‘* William remained motionless, and with. 
a even raising his eyes to his grandfather's 

ace. 

“A tear rolled down Eva Meredith's 
cheeks. 

‘+ Tt is my fault,’ she said. 
brought up my child badly !’ 

“And taking William upon her knees, 
her tears fell upon her child’s brow; he 
did not feel them, and fell asleep upon his 
mother’s heavy heart. 

‘« ¢ Endeavour,’ said Lord Kysington to 
his daugliter-in-law, ‘to make William 
less shy. 


‘T have 
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“¢T will. try,’ answered Eva, in that 
tone of a submissive child with which I 
had been so long familiar—‘1. will. try ; 
and perhaps I shall succeed, if. Lady Mary 
will be geod enough to tell me what-abe 
has dons to make ber son.so happy and.so 
“‘ And then the forlorn :mother looked at 
Harry, who was playing by Lord James's 
arm-chair, and her glance turned to her 
poor sleeping. child. 

“He suffered even before his birth,’ 
she murmured. ‘We have both of us 
been very unhappy; but I must try to 
weep no more, that William may be gay, 
like other children.’ 

‘Two days passed by, two painful days, 
full of secret trouble, full. of mournfal 
anxiety. Lord James Kysington’s brow 
wore an expression of care; his looks 
from time to time questioned me. I 
turned away my eyes in order to avoid 
answering. 

‘‘Qn the morning of the third day, 
Lady Mary came in with toys of gtr 
kind, which she brought for the two chil- 
dren. seized a sword, aud ran 
about the room shouting for joy. William | 
remained motionless, holding the play- 
things which were given him in his little 
hands; but he made no attempt to play 
with them—bhe did not even look at them. 

““ “My lord,’ said Lady Mary to her 
brother, ‘take this book of engravin 
and give it to your grandson—perhaps the 
pictures will arouse his attention.” 

“And she then led William to Lord 
James. The child made no opposition, 
walked, stopped, and remained like a 
statue where he was placed. 

“Lady Kysington opened the book. 
Every eye was turned towards the group, 
composed of the old man and his grand- 
son. Lord James was thoughtful, silent, 
and stern; he turned over several pages 
slowly, stopping at every picture and look- 
ing at William, whose fixed eyes were nct 
directed to the book at all. ‘Lord Kysing- 
ton continued to turn over several leaves, 
and then his hand stopped, the book 
dropped from his knees to the floor, and a 
mournful silence prevailed iu the room. - 

‘Lady Mary approached me, leaned 
over as if to speak in my ear, but, in a 
voice loud enough to be heard by all, said, 
* But this child is an idiot, doctor!’ | 
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“A cry answered her. Eva started up 
as if struck by lightning, and, pressing 
her son convulsively to her bosom, ex- 
‘claimed, while her eyes flashed with 
indignation for the first time, ‘An idiot! 
an idiot!’ she repeated, ‘because he has 
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“ From that day forward, only one child 
was taken down every morning to Lord 
Kysington’s room. Two women came 
there, but only one seemed to be living— 
the other was silent as the dead; one said, 
‘My son’—the other never spoke of her 


been unhappy all his life—because he has | child; one carried her head up—the other 
seen nothing but tears since his eyes first | bowed hers, the better to conceal her 
opened—because he does not know how to | tears; one was beautiful and brilliant—the 
play like your gon, who has always been ; other was pale and clad in black. The 
surrounded by joys. Ah, madame, you! contest was over. Lady Mary had tri- 
insult misfortune! Come, come, my child!’ | umphed. 

exclaimed Eva in tears. ‘Come, let us; ‘Harry was cruelly allowed to play 
leave these pitiless hearts, who can only | before the eyes of Eva Meredith. Without 
utter harsh words about our misfortune!’ j|a thought tur the agony of this woman, 

“And the unhappy mother, carrying | Harry was brought to repeat his lessons 
her son, ascended rapidly to her room. ; in his uncle's presence ; they boasted of his 
She placed William upon the floor, and, ' progress. The ambitious mother calculated 
falling upon her knees before this little ' everything that might consolidate her suc- 
child, exclaimed, ‘My son! my son!’ ; cess; and while she had gentle words and 

‘William came to his mother, and! feigned consolations for Eva Meredith, she 
leaned his head upon her shoulder. |intlicted torture upon her heart every 

* *Doctor,’ she exclaimed, ‘he loves; moment of the day. Lord James Ky-, 
me—vou see he does! He comes to me/sington, wounded in his dearest hopes, had 
when I call him: he kisses me! His; resumed the cold indifference of manner 
earesses have sufficed for my tranquillity, ; which had so much alarmed me. I now 
for my melancholy happiness! Good } saw that it was the stone which closes the 
heavens, this was not enough! My son,|tomb. Perfectly polite to his daughter in- 
speak to me! My son, speak to me, | law, he spoke no word of affection to her; 
comfort me! find a word of consolation, a | the daugister of the American planter could 
single word for your despairing mother ! ; only find a place in his heart as the mother 
Until now, I have only asked you to show ! of his grandson. Upon this child he looked 
me your futher’s features, and to leave me 'as though he was no longer in existence. 
in silence to weep without restraint. But: Lord James SJysington became more 
now, William, I must have words from : gloomy and taciturn than ever, regretting, 
vou. Do you not behold my tears, my ' perhaps, that he had vielded to my intrea- 
terror? Dear child—vou so beautiful, so : ties, and had given to his cld age a painful 
like your father—speak, speak to me!’ j and useless emotion. 

‘Alas! alas! the child remained mo-; ‘A year rolled by; and then a sad day 
tionless, without alarm and without intel- ! came when Lord James Kysington sent for 
ligence; a smile only, a horrible smile, ; Eva Meredith, and, motioning her to sit 
played upon his lips. Eva concealed her _ down by his arm-chair, said— 
face in her hands, and remained upon her! ‘‘‘ Listen to me, madame; listen to me 
knees on the floor. I heard her sobs a: with courage. I wish to act honourably 
long time. | towards you, and to conceal nothing from 

‘Then I asked’ Heaven to inspire me: you. I am old and ill; it is time for me 
with words of consolation, which might | to arrange iny affairs. It is unfortunate 
bring a gleam of hope to this poor; for both you and me. 1 will not speak to 
mother. I spoke to her of the future, of a: you of my resentment at ny son’s mar- 
cure to be expected, of a possible, probable , riage. Your misfortune disarmed me, 
change, but hope will not.be based upon | and I sent for you to come to me. 1 
falsehood. When it does not exist, it | desired to see your son Willinm, and to 
shows no light. A terrible blow, a mortal! love in him the heir of my fortune, the 
blow had been struck ; and Eva Meredith, | young man upon whom were based all my 
for the first time, understood the whole | dreams of the future and of ambition. 
truth, | “¢ Alas) madame, fate has been cruel to 
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The widow and son of my son shall | first time felt courag 


us! 
have everything which can assure an 
honourable existence; but, master of a 
fortune which I alone have acquired, | 
adopt my nephew, and him I shall regard 
in future as my only heir. I am about to 
return to London to see to my affairs. 
Come with me, madame, my house is 
yours—it will give me pleasure to see you 
there.’ 

“ Eva (as she afterwards told me) for the 
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e take the place of 
despair. She had the strength which a 
noble pas gives. She raised her head; 
and if her brow had not the haughtiness of 


Lady Mary's, it had at least the dignity of 
misfortune. 

“““Go, my lord,’ she answered, ‘ go, and 
I will not go with you. I will not go to 
see my son deposed. You have been in 
great haste, my lord, to condemn him for 
ever ! 


What do we know of the future? 





‘ou were very quick to despair of God’s 
ity ! 

“¢The future,’ answered Lord James 
Kysington, ‘is, at my age, entirely in the 
sassing day. IfI desire to act, I must act 
n the morning, without even waiting for 
ihe evening.’ 

‘“**Do as you think best,’ answered Eva. 
I shall return to the cottage where I was 
cappy with my husband—I shall return 
here with your grandson. Lord William 
{ysington. This name, lis only inheri- 
ance, he will retain; and should the world 
mly know this name by reading it on his 





tomb, your name, my lord, is the name of 
my poor son!’ 

“A week afterwards, Eva Meredith de- 
scended the great staircase of the house, 
again holding her son by the hand as she 
had done the first time she crossed that 
fatal threshold. Lady Mary was a little 
behind her, a few steps higher up; nume- 
rous servants, sad and silent, were gazing 
with regret upon their gentle mistress 
driven from the paternal roof. 

“On leaving it, Eva Meredith left the 
only persons whom she knew in the world 
—the only ones from whom she had the 
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right to claim compassion. The world: 
opened before her, boundless and void; it 
was Hagar departing for the desert.” 

‘This is horrible, doctor!” exclaimed 
the old man’s auditors. ‘“ Are there any 
lives so completely miserable? You 
yourself saw: . 

‘‘T saw, but I have not yet told you all,” 
answered Doctor Barnabé. “ Permit me 
to finish my story. 

‘“‘A short time after Eva Meredith left, 
Lord Kysington started for London. As 
I was again free, I abandoned the idea of 
more instruction. I had sufficient science 
= my village, and I returned there in all 

aste. 
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Eirvs.—The individual calamity was, as 
you say, entirely unanticipated; but ana- 


| logous misfortunes had been long a subject 


of discussion with astronomers. I need 
scarce tell you, my friend, that, even when 
you left us, men had agrerd to understand 
those passages in the most holy writings 
which speak of the final destruction of all 
things by fire, as having reference to the 
orb of the earth alone. But in regard to 
the immediate agency of the ruin, specu- 
lation had been at fault from that epoch in 
astronomical knowledge in which the 
comets were divested of the terrors of 
flame. The very moderate density of 
these bodies had been well established. 
They had been observed to pass among the 
satellites of Jupiter, withont bringing 
about any sensible alteration either in the 


[In the following conversation Charmion | masses or in the orbits of these secondary 


is supposed to have already ‘“ passed ' planets. We had long regarded the wan- 
through Night into the Gmave,” and to | derers as vapory creations of inconccivable 
have entered into that state of being in |tenuity, and as altogether incapable of 
which Eiros is als> now; and where he ! doing injury to our substantial globe, even 


feels himself overburdened with the 
majesty of all things. He is, however, 
supposed to have b-en still an inhabitant 
of the earth when it was drawn within the 
influence of the comet, and to be now re- 
lating to Charmion the fearful circum- 
stances which immediutely preceded the 
destruction of the world. ] 

Charmion.—I am burning with anxicty 
to hear the details of that stupendous 
event which threw you among us. Tell 
me of it. 


in the event of contact. But contact was 
not in any degree dreaded; for the cle- 
ments of all the comets were accurate] 

known. That among them we should took 
for the agency of the threatened fiery 
destruction had been for many years con- 
sidered an inadmissible idea. But wonders 
and wild fancies had been, of late days, 
strangely rife among mankind; and, al- 
though it was only with a few of the 


lignorant that actual apprehension pre- 
Let us converse of familiar | vailed, upon the announcement by astro- 


things, in the old familiar language of the | nomers of a new comet, yet this announce- 


world which has so fearfully perished. 


ment was generally received with I know 


Eiros.—Most fearfully, fearfully !—this | not what of agitation and mistrust. 


is indeed no dream. 

Charmion.—Dreams are no more. 
I much mourned, my Eiros? 

Eiros. — Mourned, Charmion ? — oh, 
deeply. To that last hour of all, there 
hung a cloud of intense gloom and devout 
sorrow over your household. 

Charmion.—And that last hour—speak 
of it. Remember that. beyond the naked 
fact of the catastrophe itself, I know 
nothing. When, coming out from among 
mankind, I passed into Night through the 
Grave—at that period, if I remember 
aright, the calamity which overwhelmed 
you was utterly unanticipated. But, in- 
deed, I knew little of the speculative phi- 
losonhy of the dey, 


The elements of the strange orb were 


Was | immediately calculated, and it was at once 


conceded by all observers, that its path, or 
perihel on, would bring it into very close 
proximity with the earth. There were two 


'or three astronomers, of eccondary note, 


who resolutely maintained that a contact 
was inevitable. I cannot very well express 
to you the effect of this intelligence upon 
the people. For a few short days they 
would not believe an assertion which their 


intellect, so long employed among worldly 
considerations, coul 
grasp. But the truth of a vit 


not in ut manner 

ly impor- 
tant fact soon makes its way into tho 
understanding of even the most stolid. 
Finally, all men saw that astronomical 
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knowledge lied not, and they awaited the 
comet. Its approach was not, at first, 
seemingly rapid ; nor was its appearance of 
very unusual character. It was of a dull 
red, and had little perceptible train. For 
seven or eight days we saw no material 
increase in its apparent diameter, and but a 
partial alteration in its colour. Meantime, 
the ordinary affairs of men were discarded, 
and all interests absorbed in a growing 
discussion, instituted by the philosophic, 
in respect to the cometary nature. Even 
the grossly ignorant aroused their sluggish 
capacities to such considerations The 
learned now gave their intellect—thcir soul 
—to no such points as the allaying of fear, 
or to the sustenance of loved theory. They 
sought — they panted for right views. 
They groaned for perfected knowledge. 
Truth arose in the purity of her strength 
and exceeding mujesty, and the wise bowed 
down and adored. 

That material injury to our globe or to 
its inhabitants would result from the ap- 
prehended’ contact, was an opinion which 
hourly lost ground atinong the wise; and 
the wise were now frecly permitted to rule 
the reason and the funcy ef the crowd. It 
was demonstrated that the density of the 
comet’s nucleus was fur less than that of 
our rarest gas; and the harmless passage 
of a similar visitor among the satellites of 
Jupiter was a point strongly insisted upon, 
and which served greatly to allay terror. 
Theologists, with san earnestness fear- 
enkindled, dwelt upon the biblical prophe- 
cies, and expounded them to the people 
with a directness and simplicity of which 
no previous instance had been known. 
That the final destruction of the earth 
must be brought about by the agency 
of fire, was urged with a spirit that en- 
forced everywhere conviction; and that the 
comets were of no fiery nature (as all men 
now knew) was a truth which relieved all, 
in @ great measure, from the apprehension 
of the great calamity foretold. It is no- 
ticeable that the popular prejudices and 
vulgar errors in regard to pestilences and 
wars—errors which were wont to prevail 
upon every appearance of a comet—-were 
now altogether unknown. Asif by some 
sudden convulsive exertion, reason had at 
once hurled superstition from her throne.. 
The feevblest intellect had derived vigour 
from excessive interest. 
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What minor. evils. rie arise from the 
contact were points of elaborate question. 
The learned spoke of slight geological dis- 
turbances, of probable alteratious in cli- 
mate, and consequently in vegetation; of 
possible magnetic and electric influences.. 
Many held that no visible or perceptible 
effect would in any manner be produced. 
While such discussions were going on, 
their subject gradually approached, grow- 
ing larger in apparent diameter, and of a 
more brilliant lustre. Mankind grew paler 
as it came. All human operations were 
suspended. 

There was an epoch in the course of the 
general sentiment when the comet had 
atiained, at length, a size surpassing that 
of any previously recorded visitation. The 
people now, dismissing any lingering hope 
that the astronomers were wrong, expe- 
rienced all the certainty of evil. The 
chimerical aspect of their terror was gone. 
The hearts of the stoutest of our race beat 
violently within their bosoms. A very few 
days sufficed, however, to merge even such 
in sentiments more unendurable. We could 
no longer apply to the strange orb any 
accustomed thoughts. Its htstorical attri- 
butes had disappeared. It oppressed us 
with a hideous novelty of emotion. We 
saw it not as an astronomical phenomenon 
in the heavens, but as an incubus upon our 
hearts, and a shadow upon our brains. It 
had taken, with inconceivable rapidity, 
the character of a gigantic mantle of rare 
flame, extending from horizon to horizon. 

Yet a day, and men breathed with 
greater freedom. It was clear that we 
were already within the influence of the 
comet; yet we lived. We even felt an 
unusual elasticity of frame and vivacity of 
mind. The exceeding tenuity of the 
object of our dread was apparent; for all 
heavenly objects were plainly visible 
through it. Meantime, our vegetation 
had perceptibly altered; and we gained 
faith, from this predicted circumstance, in 
the foresight of the wise. A wild luxn- 
riance of foliage, utterly unknown before, 
burst out upon every vegetable thing. 

Yet.another day—and the evil was not 
altogether upon us. It was now evident 
that its nucleus would first reach us. A 
wild change had come over all men; and 
the first sense of pain was the wild signal 
for general lamentation and horror. This 


first sense of pain lay in a rigorous constric- 
tion of the breast and lungs, and an insuffer- 
able dryness of the skin. I¢ could not be 
denied that our atmosphere was radically 
affected; the conformation of this atmosphere 
and the possible modifications to which it 
might be subjected, were now the topics of 
discussion. The result of investigation 
sent an electric thrill of the intensest terror 
ee the universal heart of man. 

It had been long known that the air 
whieh encircled us was a compound of 
oxy and nitrogen gases, in the pro- 
portion of twenty-one measures of oxygen, 
and seventy-nine of nitrogen, in every 
one hundred of the atmosphere. Oxygen, 
which was the principle of combustion, and 
the vehicle of heat, was absolutely neces- 
sary to the support of animal life, and was 
the most powerful and energetic agent in 
nature. Nitrogen, on the contrary, was 
incapable of supporting either animal life 
or flame. An unnatural excess of oxvgen 
would result, it had been ascertained, in 
just such an elevation of the animal spirits 
as we had latterly experienced. It was the 
pursuit, the extension of the idea, which 
had engendered awe. What would be the 
result of a total extraction of the Nitrogen ? 
A combustion irresistible, all- devouring, 
omni-prevalent, immediate ; the entire ful- 
filment, in all their minute and terrible 
details, of the fiery and horror-inspiring 
denunciations of the Holy Book. 

Why need I paint, Charmion, the now 
disenchained frenzy of mankind?’ That 
tenuity in the comet which had previously 
inspired us with hope, was now the source 
of the bitterness of despair. In its impal- 
pable gaseous character we clearly per- 
ceived the consummation of Fate. 

Meantime a day again passed, bearing 
away with it the last shadow of Hope. We 
gasped in the rapid modification of the 
air. The red blood bounded tumultuously 
through its strict channels. A furious de- 
lirium possessed all men; and, with arms 
rigidly outstretched towards the threaten- 
ing heavens, they trembled and shrieked 


aloud. But the nucleus of the destroyer | tal 


was now upon us—even here in Aidenn, 
1 shudder while I speak. 

Let me be brief—brief as the ruin that 
overwhelmed. For a moment there was a 
wild lurid light alone, visiting and pene- 
trating all things. Then—Jet us bow 
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down, Charmion, before the excessive ma- 
jesty of the great God !—then, there came 
a shouting and pervading sound, as if from 
the mouth iteelf of HIM; while the whole 
incumbent mass of ether in which we 
existed burst at once into a species of 
intense flame, for whose surpassing bril~ 
liancy and all-fervid heat even the angels. 
in the high Heaven of pure knowledge 
have no name. Thus ended all. 





THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 
PAGAN ROME. 

Professing themselves to be wise, they became. 
fools, and changed the glory of the uncorruptible 
God into an image made like to corruptible man, 
and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things. —1 Rom., 22 and 23. 

THE mythology of most nations is replete 
with instruction, and interesting from its 
very obscurity; but the mythology o% 
Rome, rendered familiar to us by a thou- 
sand recollections, poetical allusions, and 
illustrated by some of tlie finest sculptures 
that the world has ever produced, is doubly 
interesting and instructive; yet, however 
interesting, it is by no means an easy task 
to trace out and explain the various causes. 
and occasions that have given origin to the 
different legends which have formed the 
mythology of such people as the Cireeks 
and Romans. 

The natural heart of man, being inca- 
pable of conceiving pure spirit, naturally 
falls into the habit of assigning a human 
form to his gods, since he knows no form 
so perfect or so beautiful as his own, and 
none so well adapted to be the vehicle of 
the mind. 

When a people had thus formed for 
themselves a system of gods so like to man, 
and yet ruling over the world, it was 
natural that a body of myths, or legends, 
should gradually arise, which, passing, as 
they did, from age to age, and trom hand: 
to hand, received various embellishments. 
and additions, until, at last, that which at 
first was, perhaps, only assertion or conjec- 
ture, became a marvellous and entertaining 


e. 
The ethers 24 of Italy is far leas com- 
plicated than that of Greece. The people: 
of the former country do not seem to have 
possessed the lively fancy and ready inven- 
tion of the natives of Hellas. Their religion: 
was, as far as we can discern, of a moro 
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serious character: no wars or crimes pol-| In the times of the early history of Rome 
luted the beings whom they adored, andj three principal nations possessed the cen- 
the virtue of Italian maids and matrons|tral part of the Peninsula. These were 
was safe from the lust of the gods who/the Etruscans, the Latins, and the Sabel- 
ruled over mankind. ilians. The city of Rome, whose origin is 
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involved in such obscurity, rose on the 
confines of these three nations ; her popu- 
‘lation was formed out of them; she de- 
rived from them all her institutions, and, 


among others, her religious doctrines and 
rites, which she moulded and mingled in 
such @ manner as to make it now nearly 
impossible to assign with certainty to each 
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its part in the combined whole which | Rome early—even in the regal period— 
Roman aad displays. began, with that facility which always dis- 

Besides the religious systems and deities | tinguished her, to appropriate the gods of 
-of cae three nations above enumerated, | Greece. Her know of them was pro- 
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bably derived from the Grecian colonies in 
Italy, from whom she also obtained those 
oracles called the Sibylline books, which 
are known to have been Greek, and which 
always enjoined the adoption of Grecian 
rites and deities. 

The Romans, previous to their acquaint- 
ance with Greece, always looked up to 
Etruria as their instructress. The patri- 
cian children were sent thither for educa- 
tion, all the royal ornaments were borrowed 
from that country, as well as the religious 
ceremonies. 

It is a very remarkable feature in the 
ancient religion of Italy that, thongh it did 
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cordingly, by her advice he placed bowls 
of wine at a fountain on Mount Aventine, 
whither they were wont to come to drink, 
and concealed himself in a neighbouring 

cavern. The rural gods came to the fount, 
and, finding the wine, drank copiously ; they 
immediately afterwards fell asleep, and 
Numa, quitting his retreat, came and 
bound them. On awakening, they etrug- 
gled, but in vain, to get free, and the 
pious Prince, apologising for what necessity 
‘had obliged him to do, intreated that they 
would inform him how Jupiter was to be 

appeased. : 
‘‘ They yielded to his prayer, and on his 





not admit of births and marriages, like! loosing them, drew down Jupiter by their 
that of Greece. it usually represented them ! charms. He descended on the Aventine 
in pairs, each consisting of a male and Ilill, which trembled beneath the weight 
female divinity. ‘of the deity. Numa was terrified, but, 
Another peculiar feature of the old | recovering, he implored the god to give a 
Italian religion, and which testifies for its, remedy against the lightning. The ruler 
simplicity and warmth, is that of calling! of the thunder assent:d, and in ambiguous 
the gods fathers (patres) and the goddesses | terms conveyed the relief, ‘Cut off the 
mothers (matres)—titles of veneration or; head’—' Of an onion from my garden,’ 
affection given by the Greeks to none but | subjoined the King. ‘Ofa man’—‘The top- 
Zeus and Demitefoor Earth. The Romans | most hairs,’ quickly replied Numa. ‘I 
were fond-of using*their political vocabulary | demand a life’-—‘Of a fish.’ The deity 
even when speaking of their gods. Ismiled, and said that bis weapons might 
Thus we read of gods of the Greater| thus be averted, and promised a sign at 
Houses, the Ramnes and Titienses, as it . sunrise the following morning. 
were of Heaven; and of the select gods,! ‘At dawn the people assembled before 
like the select judges. : the doors of the King. Numa came forth, 
Varro enumerates twenty deities whom ‘and, seated on his maple throne, looked 
he terms select, viz., Janus, Jovis, Satur- for the rising of the sun. 
nus, Gemus, Mercurius, Apollo, Mars,! ‘The orb ofday was just wholly emerged 
Vuleanus, Neptunus, Sol, Orius, Liber, sbove the horizon, when a loud crash was 
Patio, Tellus, Ceres, Juno, Luna, Diana, ‘ heard in the sky; thrice the god thundered 
Minerva, Venus, and Vesta. / without a cloud; thrice he sent forth his 
The principal Jupiter was the Capi- ; lizhtnings. The heavens opened, and a 
toline, or the Jupiter Optimus Maximus, light buckler came gently wafted on the 
whose temple, combined with those of | air, and fell to the ground. 
Juno and Minerva, adorned the capitol in; ‘“ Numa, having first slain a heifer, took 
Rome, and who was regarded as the greut :it up and named it Aucile. He regarded 
guardian of the fortune of the city. iit as the pledge of empire, and having had 
Another Jupiter was known, bearing the | eleven others made exactly like it, to de- 
surname of Elicius, so named from the‘ ceive those who might attempt to 6 
following circumstance :— jit, committed them to the care of the 
‘In the time of Numa there occurred , priests named Salians.” 
great thunderstorms and rain. The people! The-fominine to Jovis was Jovino, which 
and their King were terrified, and the | was contracted by use to Juno. As the 
latter had recourse to the counsel of the; patroness of married women, Juno was 
nymph Egeria. She informed him that’ named Matrona. She was invoked by 
Faunus and Picus could instruct him in! women in childbirth, and into the treasury 
the mode of appeasing Jupiter, but that he | of her temple, which stood on the Eaqui- 
“Must employ both art and violence to: line, a piece of money was paid for the 
extract the knowledge from them. <Ac- | registry of every Wirth. 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 


Juno Sospita was worshipped from the 
earliest times at Lenuvium. She was 
represented with a goatakin about her, a 
spear in her band, a small shield on her 
arm, and with shoes turned up at the 
point. Juno was generally represented 
armed, and it was the custom of the 
Romans to divide the hair of a virgin bride 
with the point of a small spear. 

Minerva corresponded in some measure 
with the Pallas Athene of the Greeks. 
She was the patroness of arts and industry, 
and all the mental powers were under her 
care. She was the deity of the schools ; 
her statue was always placed in them, and 
schoolboys got as holidays the five days 
of her festival, called the Quinquatrus, 
celebrated in the month of March; at the 
expiration of them, they presented their 
master with a gift called Minerval. 

The goddess Vesta presided over the 
public and private hearth; a sacred fire, 
tended by six virgin-priestesses, called 
Vestals, flamed in her temple at Rome. 
As the safety of the city was held to be 
connected with its conservation, the neglect 
of the virgins, if they Ict it go out, was 
severely punished, and the fire was re- 
kindled from the rays of the sun. 

The temple of Vesta was round ; it con- 
tained no statne of the goddess. Her 
festival, celebrated in June, was called 
Vestalia; plates of meat were sent to the 
Vestals to be offered up, the millstones 
were wreathed with garlands of flowers, 
and the mill asses, also crowned with 
violets, went about with their cakes strung 
round their necks. 

Ceres was the goddess who presided 
over corn and tillage. Festivals called 
Cerealia were celebrated in her honour at 
Rome, with great pomp and horse-races. 
The country people, previous to beginning 
the harvest, kept the Ambarvalia to Ceres, 
in which they offered her honeycombs 
covered with wine and milk, and a victim 
which they led three times round the corn- 
field: the swains all followed, crowned 
with oak, dancing and singing. A similar 
festival, nained Paganulia, was celebrated 
when the sowing of the seed was over. 

The Penates, so named from the Penus, 
or pantry, in which they were worshipped, 
were the gods who were held to attend to 
the welfare and prosperity of the family. 
There were four claseé’ of beings from 
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which men selected their Penates——those of 
heaven, the sea, the under-world, and the 
deified souls of deceased men; these tast 
were probably the same with the Lares, 
and, by a beautiful conception, the family 
Lares were held to be the souls of the 
ancestors, who watched over and protected 
their descendants. The Lares were usually 
represented in pairs. The statues of the 
household Lares were set at the fire- place, 
arrayed in dog-skins, with the figure of a 
dog beside them. Garlands were hung on 
them, and offerings of food, wine, and 
incense were made to them. In each of 
the streets of Rome there was a niche for 
the street Lares, in which, at the Com- 
pitalia (22nd of December), cakes were 
offered to them by the slaves who lived in 
the street. 

Among the domestic deities may be 
classed those presiding over marriage, and 
over the birth and rearing of children. 
Sacrifices were made to them when the 
action over which they presided com- 
menced. 

Thus, when the child began to speak, 
parents sacrificed to Fabulinus : Domiducus 
was worshipped when the bride was brought 
home to the house of her parents; Orbona 
took care of those who were bereft of their 
parents; when death came, Nenia looked 
to the performance of the dirges and the 
funeral. 

In the deification of moral qualities, the 
Ttalian religion far exceeded that of Greece. 
At Rome the altars and temples reared to 
them were numerous. Among those thus 
honoured were Hope, Fear, Peace, Coricord, 
Health, Liberty, Virtue, Honour, Shame, 
and many others. 

From the preceding account of the 
Italian religion, it will be easily seen how 
very much it differed from that of the 
Greeks, and how very injudicious it is to 
confound them. 

But though the theology of this won- 


derful people was more moral than their 


easily- excited and imaginative neighbours, 
they were yet afar off from the knowledge 
of the true God, and aliens from the com- 
monwealth of grace; and we cannot but 
be struck by the difference of the con- 
clusions of man and the declarations of 
Deity on this subject of idolatry, which we 
call mythology. 


We laud and magnify this great people, 
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_and great and wise in their generation 


they undoubtedly were ; but the verdict of 
omniscience concerning them is the humi- 
liating sentence that they became fools— 
serving the creature more than the Creator, 
who is God over all, blessed for evermore ; 
and history too fully corroborates the 
charge of St. Paul; but that fearful list of 
black deeds is too clearly confirmed by the 
voice of Pagan antiquity to admit of one 
moment’s doubt or denial. So true is it 
that the world by wisdom knew not God ; 
and it is our decided opinion that such 
fearfal things were permitted, that man 
might learn from the history of the past 
that great truth, that it is not of man, nor 
by might, nor by power, but by the spirit 
of the living God alone, that we can wor- 
ship Him aright. 

And these things were written for our 
instruction, upon whom the ends of the 
world are fallen; and woe be to those who 
neglect to read the lesson aright ! 


M. S. R. 





AN ICELANDER'S WELCOME. 


Lory DvuFFERIN, in his “ Letters from 
High Latitudes,” tells the following story 
of Mr. Fitzgerald, a surgeon, who accom- 
panied him in his yacht-voyage to Iceland. 

As for Fitz, he became quite the enfant 

_gaté of a neighbouring family. Having 
unluckily caught cold, instead of sleeping 
.in the tent, he determined to seek shelter 
under a solid roof tree, and, conducted by 
our guide, Olaf, set off on his pony at bed- 
time in search of a habitation. The next 
morning he re-appeared so unusually 
radiant that I could not help inquiring 
what good fortune had, in the meantime, 
befallen him ; upon which he gave me such 
an account of his last night’s reception at 
the farm that I was almost tempted to 
bundle tent and beds down the throat of our 
irritable friend Stokr, and throw myself 
for the future upon the hospitality of the 
inhabitants. It is true, I had read in Van 
Troil of something of the kind, but until 
now I never fully believed it. 
The Doctor shall tell his own history. 
' “No sooner,” said he, ‘had I presented 
. myself at the door, and made known my 
errand, than I was immediately welcomed 
by the whole family, and triumphantly 


inducted into the guest quarters; every- 
thing the house could produce was set 
before me, and the whole society stood b 
to see that I enjoyed myself. As I had 
but just dined, an additional repast was no 
longer essential to my happiness; but all 
explanation was useless, and I did my best 
to give them satisfaction. 

“Immediately on rising from the table, 
the young lady of the house (old Van 
Troil says it is either the mother or the 
daughter of the house, if she be grown up, 
who performs this office) proposed, by 
signs, to conduct me to my apartment. 
Taking in one hand a large plate of skier, 
and in the other a bottle of brandy, she 
led the way through a passage built ot 
turf and stones to the place where I was 
to sleep. Having watched her deposit, 
not without misgivings, for I knew it was 
expected both should be disposed of before 
morning, the skier by my bedside and 
the brandy bottle under the pillow, I was 
preparing to make her a polite bow, and 
to wish her a very good night, when she 
advanced towards me, and with a winning 
grace difficult to resist, insisted upon help- 
ing me off with my coat, and then pro- 
ceeding to extremities with my shoes and 
stockings. At the most critical part of 
the proceedings, I naturally imagined her 
share of the performance would conclude, 
and that I should at Jast be restored to 
that privacy which, at such seasons, is 
generally considered appropriate. Not a 
bit of it. Before I knew where I was, I 
found myself sitting on a chair in my 
shirt, trouserless, while my fair tirewoman 
was engaged in nently folding up the 
ravished garments on a ncighbouring chair. 

“ She then, in the most simple manner in 
the world, helped me into bed, tucked me 
up, and having said a quantity of pretty 
things in Icelandic, gave me a hearty kiss 
and departed. If,” he added, ‘you see 
anything remarkable in my appearance, 
it is probably because— 


This very morn I've felt the sweet surprise 
Of unexpected lips on sealed eycs,” 


by which he poetically intimated the pleas- 
ing ceremony which had awakened him 
to the duties of the day. I think it need- 
less to subjoin that tle Doctor's cold did 
not get better as long as he remained in 
the neighbourheod, and that, had it not 
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een for the daily increasing fire of his 
oks, I should have begun to be alarmed 
t 80 protracted an indisposition. 


THE STORY OF A PIN. 
(From the French of J. T. de St. Germain.) 
(Continued from page 218.) 

JEANNE earnestly thanked her, and said 
he much regretted the trouble and pains 
hat this lady had taken, but that she did 
lot require any assistance. 

‘¢Oh, Mademoiselle Jeanne, to others 
rou may relate that, but not to a friend 
ike me; Lam too fond of doing my com- 
jissions conscientiously to content my- 
elf with such an answer. My name is 
3orghése; I am an old friend of M. Wolff. 
Ne are all grieved to see the change which 
ias taken place for some time in George's 
nanner, health, and character, for we all 
ike him so much, he is such an honest 
ind straightforward gentleman. Now, all 
‘is trouble arises from the anxiety which 
1e suffers on your account; and, as I have 
iad the pleasure of rendering him several 
ervices, and, as he knows that he may rely 
m my devotion and discretion, he has 
sharged me to represent him, and I thank 
1im for it, for there is no difficulty in seeing 
he interest you deserve. Then, if vou 
year any love for this poor George, although 
t seems he is forbidden to come here—for 
yhat reason I know not—you must, at 
east, tell him yourtroubles. If you could 
jut see him, poor fellow! it would make 
you pity him. If you have banished him 
—perhaps for some disagreement or a trial 
—I know nothing about it; but, at least, 
give him the meaus of occupying his atten- 
‘ion with you.” 

And she held out her hand in token of 
‘incerity. 

‘‘ Madame,” said Anna, “we are grate- 
ful for the trouble you have taken; how- 
2»ver, how could we, in a first interview, 
relate to a person who certainly honours us 
with her presence, but at the same time is 
quite a stranger to us, the secret of our 
troubles? Would it not be exposing us, 
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fare I have a right to interest myself. And 
then these troubles which overwhelm you ; 
perhaps it is an affair of money, and then 
with friends there is always a resource ; OF, 
perhaps, from what I can understand from . 
a few words which George let fall in his 
trouble, there is some ill-feeling at work ; ' 
but then we can battle with that. I 
intreat you, Mademoiselle Jeanne, you 
who appear to be suffering so much, don’t 
let. yourself be overwhelmed by this honour- 
able pride, but which will lead to every one’s 
misfortune if you don’t take care. DoI 
look like a curious person, who introduces 
herself into your house to distarb your 
repose? If my sentiments are expressed 
in my face, you ought to read there my 
desire to serve and to save George, who 
cannot live any longer in this anxiety.” 

‘* Well, madame,” said Jeanne, quite 
overcome by the frank manner and good- 
ness of Borghése, ‘‘ I don’t wish any one to- 
suffer, and, if the recital of our misfortunes 
is absolutely necessary, that your mission 
may be fulfilled, I submit to the necessity.” 
She wiped her blushing face, and, summon- 
ing all her fortitude, continued hesitatingly : 
“We have lost our mother,” said she, 
taking her sister's hand, “ and with her we 
have lost everything. She owed a sum of 
ten thousand francs to a relation, with 
whom she deposited, at a later period, a 
sum of thirty thousand francs, inherited- 
from our father. This sum paid off the- 
vld debt, and left at our disposal a sum of 
twenty thousand francs, which was our 
whole fortune. The receipt was carefully 
kept by our mother, who spoke to us about 
it during her illness, and said to us, ‘ My 
children, I will tell you when the proper 
time shall come where you will find it, for 
Iam afraid of some surprise.’ However, 
we lost our mother, and too many troubles 
occupied our minds to look after this un- 
fortunate receipt. We have never been able 
to find it. 

‘“‘A short time after, this relation died, 
and his heirs made a demand upon us for 
the sum of ten thousand francs, which our 
mother once owed. To tell you all, we 


vithout any resuit, to still more painful| have become answerable for this sum, for 


exations ?” 

‘Truly, mademoiselle, I have no right 
to your confidence, and“I only ask it in 
erder to come to George's assistance, whom 
you, doubtless, esteem, and in whose wel- 


we wished to preserve our mother's name 
und honour spotless; but, with all our 
economy, we have only saved a small part 
of the sum. In vain we urge that the 
heirs owe us thirty thousand francs, and 
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tlt a balance of twenty thousand ought 
to be paid to us; we can no other 
proof than our word; and: for the deed of 
which we have accepted the responsibility 
they. wish to make us———” 

“But it is dishoresty! And you have 
not asked anybody's advice? But I must 
first tell you, my poor children, that the 
deed you. have accepted and signed is 
valueless, for you were not of age when 
you lost your mother; there is some fraud 
and evil-doing beneath all this. You must 
give me the names of the persons who tor- 
ment you; we will know why it is, believe 
me; but be careful, and, above all, don’t 


anything. 

”" Borghese had such « frank manner, so 
much energy and conviction shone in her 
words, that she inspired confidence. Anns 
looked at Jeanne as if to ask advice in her 
eyes, and wrote a few addresses, which she 
gave to Borghése, with other information 
and a few stamped papers. 

‘¢ You wish it, madame,” said she ; “ we 

ive them up with cheerfulness; and we 
epend upon your discretion, for no one 
yet knows our secret.” 

“That is understood,” said Borghése. 
“But now let us speak about this poor 
George. Will you keep him much longer 
in exile? Have not you at least some con- 
solation—something to give me for hin— 
that I can tell him I have received from 
ane hand, Mademoiselle Jeanne, and that 

can deposit in his? He is so unhappy!” 

Jeanne looked and hesitated. 

‘“‘If I dared, madame, I would ask yon 
‘to trouble yourself with a little picture ; it 
is our mother's portrait, which George has 
wished to copy for himself'a long time. It 
‘appears to me this occupation will please 
him, and will be of service to him just 
now.” 

And she took down the portrait, which 
she kissed fervently. 

“Give it to me,” said Borghése; ‘ it is 
a good thought.” 

“But we shall trouble you too much, 
madame ?” said Anna. 

‘““T have my servant here,” replied 
Borghese; “but reat assured I will be 
answerable for this precious portrait, which 
you ought to hold as a treasure. Good- 
bye, and thank you, dear children, for 
having allowed me to fulfil my mission. 
‘Take courage; you will soon receive some 
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news, and, above all, if there is still time, 


do not give any signature.” 


Before taking leave, Borghése visited 
with interest and curiosity the modest 
apartment of the two sisters; she went in 
to Madame Blanchemain to thank her on 
George's part, and to make his compli- 
ments to her. Then, with a particuler 
attention, she gave a last look at the front 
of the little house, almost conceuled be- 
neath the rose trees, and the graceful and 
picturesque appearance of which pleased 
her exceedingly. 


THE PRETTY VILLAGE OF MANTES. 


At last there was a chance for George’s 
activity, pining away, as he was, in soli- 
tude and listlessness. He kiss-d respect- 
fully the portrait that Borghese had put in 
his hands—maybe she had told him that 
Jeanne had done the same thing—and he 
thanked his excellent friend for having 
assisted him so well; but now he had other 
matters to attend to beyond looking at a 
drawing. 

The high position which George had 
attained in M. Wolff's house gave him full 
liberty; so, running over the ducuments 
which had been given to him— 

** All is not lost ‘” said he. 

And he set out for Mantes, the abode of 
the unscrupulous heirs who were tlie cause 
of so much misfortune. 

Mantes, which is called ‘The Pretty,” 
and which, in everybody's opinion, is 
worthy of this name, appeared to him the 
most detestable locality. George wished 
to act with prudence, and introduced him- 
self to M. Doucet, who was persecuting the 
orphans so cruelly. He represented him- 
self as intrusted to offer a compromise in 
the Mdlles. Duval's business. 

He found M. Doucet a man of mature 
age, with a generous and most affable 
appearance, aud, withal, somewhat jovial. 
Everything in his house bespoke ease and 
comfort. 

‘‘ Monsieur,” said he to him, “ your warm 
reception and your benevolent look lead 
me to hope that you will assist me in 
extricating my clients from a very mise- 
rable position.” 

“You are right, sir,” answered the stout 
man; “honest men recognise one another 
immediately ; there is a sort of freemasonry 
about them. I am persuaded we shall 
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come to an understanding. Iknow how 
heaourable these young, people are, and 
they are also very charming girls; and, 
although I am at the present time their 
adversary—eh, eh ?—I cannot help paying 
them a. compliment sometimes.” 

“Sir,” said George, “I apprehend we are 
here to speak of business matters.” 

‘+ Precisely, monsieur, precisely, As 
heir to my excellent uncle Doucet, whom 
I shall always regret, and as trustee of this 
worthy relation’s inheritance, I find myself 
under the necessity of claiming from 
Mdlles. Duval —young ladies who have 
attained their majority—the restoration of 
ten thousand francs, which their mother 
owed«to this good uncle Doucet, with 
interest. But, I assures you, I wish to 
make the execution of my trust as little 
disagreeable as possible to the ladies,” 

“But, monsieur, you know very well 
that these children poss°ss nothing in the 
world, and have muvh difficulty in support- 
ing themselves by their labour.” 

“Doubtless; but they have friends,” 
said M. Doucet, laughing; ‘‘ they have 
friends, for everybody interests themselves 
about such charming people, and they well 
deserve it.” 

‘‘ Why, then, do you make them respon. 
sible for their mother’s debts, who has not : 
left them anything? for they were not of 
age when they became orphans, and you 
know very well that they are indebted to | 
you nothing at all.” 

‘‘ Ah, my dear sir,” replicd M. Doucet, 
who seemed deeply concerned, ‘‘ how little 
you know the people whom you are speak- 
ing about! It is a spirit, a sacrifice. Do 
you know they have made a very singular 
arrangement, and that they will have their 
account and reward in a better world?” 

* And what have they done so extraor- 
dinary ?” 

“Filial piety, sir—picty! They have 
acknowledged and ratified, of their own 
accord, their mother’s dubt, when their 
majority allowed them to become debtors 
themselves. <A few threata only were 
necessary, and all that sort of thing.. For 
instance, we said we should seize the fur- 
niture, the-family portraits—all of it. would 
not be worth a2 thousand francs. Well, 
they have become answerable for ten. 
Don’t you think it admirable, monsieur ?” 

“And you, doubtless, iudeed,” said 


George indignantly, “ have taken. advan- 
tage ef this irregelar document, .6r; the. 
original debt. cannot: be set. forsh thane?”: 

“ The document is quite-regular,” sald: 
M. Doucet placidly. “There were mamy- 
ways of making an arrangement, but they 
did not wish it. To begin with, if they: 
had consented to be somewhat 
then one would consider—one is act 
to have consideration when one is treated 
in a certain manner—and it would have 
been, perhaps, to their interest——. But. 
they are very proud—very proud, indeed ; 
they bear their poverty as a diadem, sir— 
as a diadem, I repeat. My goodness, it is 
superb! But then I say, ‘My good young 
ladies, give me back my money, or let me 
seize, as in the opera, you know!” 

“Sir,” said George, rising, “this buai- 
ness may go farther than you think for.” 

“ Oh, the right exists! I can seize to- 
morrow. But I am a good man, and 
don't call myself Doucet (sweet one) for 
nothing—eh, eh! Excuse me, even in 
business I like a little fun.” 


‘ Your proceedings shall be closely fol- 
lowed,” said George, ‘ and if éver o 

“Ah! my dear sir, in business one 
must never get angry. I have, or have 
not the right; it is as simple as ABC; 
and, in assuming this tone, perhaps 
you forget the true interests of your 
amiable clients. But, perhaps, you find 
me hard, intractable ? . . You do 
not know M. Doucet. Ask in the country 
what is thonght of M. Doucet. All the 
town of Mantes the Pretty will tell you 
that I am the most yielding of men; I am 
member of the benevolent committee, I 
have been churchwarden; I should be so 
again without opposition . . . But 
this carries us too far, and, to end all, 
I would not harm a fly. And to come 
back to your young ladies; have we not 
offered them the means of extricati 
themselves without opening their purses 
One cannot be more accommodating, The 
other day, we were just on the point of 
terminating, when the little one—what is 
her name———?” 

‘’ Mademoiselle Jeanne,” said Geor 

“Well, she has a will of her own, this little 
woman. Ah! if ever she gets married! 
But atill, she ia not ao very 
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“ Go on, sir,” said George. 
the conciliating propositions ?” 

‘‘ Well, you know this strange pretence 
of laying by a draft for thirty thousand 
franca, which sum Madame Duval had, so 
they say, deposited with Uncle Doucet, 

.of which we cannot find the least trace 
in his accounts, which were, nevertheless, 
well kept; for he was very covetous—the 
poor man! Now, where is this, your ac- 
ceptance of thirty thousand francs? What 
has become of it ? 

“ Ah! we don’t know. Itis here some- 
where” (and he imitated a woman’s voice). 
‘“‘ Eh, that is not the place for business. 
; We say, you are interesting per- 
sons; you are busy with the fine arts. 
. « + I am very fond of the fine arts, 
sir; I have always regretted that Mantes 
the Pretty did not possess a museum. Yes, 
sir, arts, literature, poetry, they all act on 
my imagination; it is a weakness. . . . 
Well, we say to the amiable Jeanne, who 
is as a flower in the midst of flowers 

Eh, eh! JI said to her only the 
other day, ‘ Don’t let us speak any more 
about that ; we shall not be able to under- 
stand one another; let us each go our own 
way; only acknowledge that you have 
received the thirty thousand francs which 
you claim without right, without title, 
without the slightest proof, and we gene- 
rously give up the claim to ten thousand 
francs, for which we have a regular deed, 
with your two signatures, and we will tear 
up your acceptance, and give you the 
pieces.’ I, sir, call that plain-dealing, and 
thorough liberality. Well, you begin to 
have a better opinion of poor M. Doucet, 
of whom so much evil has been said. If 
you are a man of decision you can soon 
settle this affair; it is simply a misunder- 
standing.” 

“Well, I charge myself with it,” said 
George seriously. “I know what I wished 
to know; and, remember, you will find 
me in your path before you have consum- 
mated this iniquity. Adieu! monsieur.” 

‘* As you like, sir,” replied Doucet, show- 
ing him out. ‘ But, in business, one must 
never get angry,” cried he, still on the 
staircase. “I bear no ill-will towards 
you.” 


‘‘What are 


THE PORTRAIT. 
George went away furious. He re- 
turned quickly to Paris, and consulted a 
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clever lawyer, who promised to undertake 

the case. He was, however, somewhat-re- 

assured, as Borghése had impressed it on. 
the two orphans not to sign anything. 

One day he was in his room, seated pen- 
sively before the precious token that had 
been brought to him from St. Germain. 

“ Poor mother!” said be; ‘how un- 
happy you would be were you to see your 
dear children tortured, whom you in your 
lifetime kept and protected, but who are 
now defenceless! But I promise you, dear 
mother, to take your place.” 

And, opening his desk, he found he had 
resources sufficient to extort the terrible 
acceptance from the hands of the unworthy 
Doucet, even if his lawyer did not imme- 
diately furnish him with the means of 
getting rid of his adversaries. 

As he admired the angelic sweetness ot 
this crayon—for it was a charming work— 
he noticed a strange line, somewhat crooked, 
which crossed the eyes, and gave a diffe- 
rent appearance to a part of the drawing. 
Having looked at it more attentively, he 
thought a piece of paper might have slipped 
behind; and, as the effect of the colour 
seemed somewhat to interfere with the 
beauty of the portrait, he endeavoured to 
remedy this inconvenience. 

It was an easy thing to do. Six little 
nails, bent at the heads, held the drawing 
behind the frame. 

He turned the nails carefully so as not 
to injure the fragile crayon dust; and a 
paper, folded, fell at his feet. He carelessly 
picked it up; but soon perceived on the 
envelope two words, written in a trembling 
hand. These, which deeply impressed 
George, as the reader may suppose, were 
— My will.” 

He became quite pale, his heart beat 
violently ; these were, then, the last words 
of an adored mother; it was reserved for 
him to carry out her last wishes. 

He tried to unfold the paper, which was 
not sealed; but his courage failed him, 
and, leaving everything in disorder, he ran 
to seek his excellent friend, Borghese, and, 
grasping her hand— 

‘« Read,” said he to her. 

“What now?” said Borghése. ‘“ How 
troubled you seem. You will make your- 
self ill. is it so that you will keep your 
strength, which is necessary to defend your 
friends? I see it is a stamped paper which 
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has arrived from St. Germain. Well, they 
won't die from it.” And she held a stamped 
paper, which had fallen from the envelope. 

She threw a glance over it, appeared 
surprised, and then her lively face lighted 
up with evident satisfaction. 

‘‘ George,” said she to him, “ sit down 
there, and recover yourself; be prepared 
to hear good or bad news with the courage 
that becomes a sensible man. How can 
you be answerable for the future of others, 
if you are not master of yourself? Let us 
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see; I will dispense with the rest of the 
sermon, I will resume it afterwards; and 
now listen to the lecture from this little 
perer which Providence sends you. But 
ow comes this precious document in your 
hands ?” 
“Behind our mother’s portrait,” said he. 
“T mnderstand all; poor woman, she 
looked for the safest, the most protected 
place. My children,” said she to herself, 
“although they may lose all, they wilt 
never part with their mother's portrait. 





Tilness, weakness ensued, and perhaps she 
had no time to show them the place where 
she had concealed her treasure.” 

‘‘ Her treasure!" said George. 
are you talking about ?” 

‘‘Visten to me, and every mark of ap- 
probation is forbidden.” 

And she read— 

‘“¢T the undersigned Hercules Doucet, 
living at Mantes the Pretty, No. 13, Rue 
des Prés, acknowledge to have received 
from Madame Duval, widow, the sum of 
thirty thousand francs, which sum is in- 
tended, firstly, to pay back the sum ad- 
vanced, of ten thousand francs, which I 
made over to her; and, secondly, to form 
a reserve fund of twenty thousand francs, 
which I undertake to pay on her demand ; 


What 


requiring three months’ notice. The said 
sum will be payable without any other 
notice, in case of the said Madame Duval's 
decease, with interest at five per cent., 
dating from the present day. 

‘** Mantes la Jolie, Dec. 15th, 18— 

(Signed) ‘‘HeRcuLEs Dovcet.’” 

‘Well, George, my child, it is God who 
is leading us—what say you to that? We 
will save them, George, and your Doucet 
sha]! pay dearly for it.” 

How can we express George's joy and 
happiness ? He saw repose and security 
entering all at once into the white house; 
he could not master his emotion. 

“Let us go,” said he, “dear Borghase ; 
don’t let us lose an instant; let us be the 
bearers of this great news.” 
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” © And this will,” aaid Borghese, “ must | 


we not see whet it contains? It is not 
“For pity’s sake, don’t touch this sacred 


thing ; it is a searet. to which God alone is: 


witness.” 
“Yon are right, chpal you are be- 
coming wise. Go and tell your lawyer at 
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thetio appeal made by the child's mouth to 
the. secreting. glands should, in @ reason- 
able time, fail to exaite a flow of milk. As 
we have.anid that the firet milk acts as an 
aperient, and is. designed by nature to 
exercise a beneficial action on the infant's 
frame, it will be evident to every mother 
that, giving a new-born baby to a wet- 


once, and ask his advice. To-morrow I | nurse who has.a child older than the new 
set out for St. Germains, for you are not comer, and milk of a perfect quality, is 
yet allowed to appear there, and you must 4 course directly opposed to the object of 


keep your promise. But have patience, , this provision, and that any action excited 


for your affairs are taking a good turn.” 
(To be continued.) 





A SURGEON'S ADVICE TO 
MOTHERS 


ON THE KEARING, MANAGEMENT, AND 
DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 


‘in the child’s bowels must be the result of 


the aliment it receives, and not the conse- 
quence of the relaxing milk. Thercfore, 
where possible, the wet-nurse sliould be 
obtained as early after her continement as 
can be effected. 

Cleanliness and warmth are the two most 
important considerations to be observed in 


THE importance which we attach to the | the management of children. Infants, after 
observations we have advanced in different | being well washed with warm water and 
parts of these articles must justify our; dried with a soft cloth, should be well pow- 
recapitulation of a few general facts, in a dered, to absorb any moisture remuining on 
condensed and collected form, at this: the skin, and especially where there are folds 

lace. or overlapping parts; for this purpose no 
The natural warmth: of infancy and| preparation can be better than violet 
childhood is on the surface, and any cause , powder. Calamine, or tutty powder, oxide 
that tends to force that heat to the cenére | of zinc, or any of the old-fashioned articles 
of the body, such as the lungs, stomach, |so appreciated by some nurses, should be 
liver, &c., must be followed by more or | abolished; for the beat of them are seldom 


less of injury, and should be immediately 
counteracted; and for this purpose the 
safest and the best agent we possess is the 
BATH, either hot.or warm, according to the 


necessary, and most of them very objec- 
tionable. 

No aperient medicine, no stimulants, no 
carminatives—in fact, no medicinal prepa- 


requirements of the case; and is a means | ration whatever, of any kind or sort— 
that the nurse or mother can always use should be given to & new-born infant 
with certainty of effect, and safety of jpetors it has taken the breast; and not for 
employment, directed only by her own weeks afterwards, unless most imperatively 
discretion. Let it, then, be carefully | called for. 

borne in mind, that there is no remedial or Though infants are born with appa- 
preventive means we possess sO certain, ;rently perfectly-formed eyes, and all the 
beneficial, or immediate in its effects as the organs to constitute perfect vision, they 
warm bath for childhood, and especially | are, in fact, blind; and, though light may 
infancy. The time of immersion shoul | penetrate the eye, it is some time before 


seldom exceed three minutes, the child} the vision it carries with it is recorded on 


being instantly wrapped, undried, in a 
blanket, carefully covered up, and allewed 
to sleep before being redressed. 

Food directly after birth is not necessary, 
as an infant could exist for two or three 
days without any maternal or artificial 
nourishment. In all cases where the 
mother can suckle her child, it should, on 
no account, receive any aliment till placed 
at the breast, unless, indeed, the sympa- 


the brain; the room should, therefore, be 
somewhat darkened in which the infant 
and mother are kept for the first week, and 
the eyes only by degrees exposed to the 
glare of day or any strong light. 

Thirst is very often a cause of great dis-. 
tress and irritation to a child, and canses it 
to cry as if in pain, or with a persistency 
and strength that often alarms the mother 
so much as to induce her to send for a 
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doctor, or administer of herself some hot. 
carminative mixture, that, by. heating the 
child’s systero, increases the evil that 
maternal anxiety strove mistakingly to 
relieve. In cases of this sort a few tea- 
spoonfuls of: slightly chilled water will 
often afferd instant benefit, and send the 
crying child into a quiet sleep. 

We shall now proceed to treat of the 
diseases of infancy aud childhood, reserving 
some special remarks, with opinions on the 
moral and social condition and professional 
training of nurses, for the conclusion of 
these articles; preceding our section on 
infantine diseases by that affection of the 
mother which eften leads to that chain of 
baby sufferings which it appears infantine 
flesh, in a state of civilization, is heir to, 
namely— 

MILK FEVER. 

This distressing affection usually takes 
place about the third day after confine- 
ment, and is indicated by the following 
symptoms :—A sense of coldness in the 
back, pain in the head and throbbing in 
the temples, great intolerance of light and 
sound, a flushed and feverish state of the 
breath and face, contracted pupils and 
bloodshot eyes, the pulse is quick, full, and 
hard, and the skin hot and dry, with a 
sensation of roughness, great thirst, and 
a coated tongue. Should the symptoms 
continue severe, the secretion of milk is 
entirely suppressed, and the head be- 
comes seriously affected, the breasts grow 
flaccid, and a delirium, more or less 
violent, sets in. 

The causes that excite this disease are. 
either the application of cold while the 
system is in a highly susceptible state, or 
an overheated and depressing atmosphere, 
undue exercise, or violent mental emotions; 
in either case the same set of symptoms 
are excited, and Nature, being unable to 
equalise the balance of power between 
the different functions, the head suffers, 
and the lacteal secretion is checked or 
permanently suppressed. Milk fever is 
distinguished from all other forms of fever 
—lst, by its occurring in child-bed; 2nd, 
from the great disturbance of the circula- 
tion; and 3rd, from the severity of the head 
symptoms. 

Treatment.—The first object is to reduce 
the circulation, and the next to promote 
the secretion of milk. 


268: 
The -first intention may be effected 
where the action of the heart is not exces- 
sive, or in mild cases, by ives, keop- 
ing the head cecl and the feet hot, and 
observing a low and unexciting diet; 
tranquillity of mind, a darkened room, 
cool air, and warm diluent drinks; giving 
as @ purgative such a mixture as the sub- 
joined, in doses of two table 
every four hours; and such drinks as balm 
tea or barley-water, with the juice of one 
or two oranges to a quart of the water, or 
a few slices of lemon. 

1. Take of Rochelle salts powdered, 
half an ounce, Epsom salts one ounce, 
mint-water eight ounces. Dissolve, and 
add antimonial wine half an ounce; mix. 

When the case is, however, more severe, 
bleeding must be, in the first instance, 
resorted to; the blood being extracted 
either from the arm by the lancet, from 
the nape of the neck by cupping- glasses, or 
from the temples by leeches, according to 
the special nature of the symptoms. In 
addition to the mixture as above, one of 
the following powders must be given every 
two hours, to promot: a rapid action on 
the bowels, mustard, as well as hot water, 
applied to the feet or thighs. and a cold 
lotion, such as below, or a bladder of ice, 
applied to the head. 

2. Take compound powder of jalap one 
drachm, powdered scammony twenty 
grains, calomel eight grains, tartar emetic 
one grain. Mix, and divide into four 
powders. 

3. Take of sal-ammoniac two drachms, 
powder, and dissolve in a quart of cam- 
phor-water, and add sulphuric ether two 
drachms. Make a lotion, in which 
cloths should be wetted and applied to 
the head. 

To effect the second object, the secretion 
of milk, the breasts must be first gently 
emptied of their contents. by drawing off 
all the milk they may contain, by a breast. 
pump, a nipple glass, or by the mouth, 
great care being taken not to irritate the 
nipple or breast with the teeth. The mouth 
of a blind puppy, when one can be ob- 
tained, is of all means the best that can 
be employed for this purpose. When 
emptied of their stale secretion, the breasts 
are to be fomented with flannels dipped 
into a strong decoction of chamomile- 
flowers and poppy-heads, and, after waeh- 


bitter of the decoction, the infant should. 


be applied, for a few minutes at a time, 
three timesa day to the breast, to excite the 
giands to « healthier. secretion of the milk. 

In all mild cases of milk fever, attention 
to the following brief instructions will ‘be 
found sufficient to subdue all inflammatory 
and febrile sym: restore the body to 


7 ptoms, 
health, and lead to a natural flow of milk, 


with cold tremors and pains in the breast, 
with or without suppression of the milk, it 
indicates a degree of fever that demands 
instant attention. Apply heat at once to 
the feet, darken the room, and keep the 
patient extremely quiet; let the head be 
kept cool, and, if necessary, wet with cold 
vinegar and water. Give the medicine 
prescribed in No. 1 in doses of two table 
spoonfuls every three or four hours till the 
system has been at least twice acted on; 
draw off the milk or fluid collected in the 
breast, and foment both breasts, for about 
ten minutes at a time, every hour, or hour 
and a half, and let the patient drink 
freely of an acidulated barley - water, 
slightly warmed; and, finally, apply the 
child to the breast twice a day, but only 
for a few minutes, to act as a direct and 
sympathetic stimulant to the secreting 
organ. By these means, with the absence 
of all rich and stimulating food and drink, 
and the substitution of a low and poor 
diet, seven out of every ten cases of milk 
fever will be satisfactorily treated and effec- 
tually cured. 

Though it is not our intention to devote 
any part of this series of articles to the 
diseases of adult life, or divert in our obser- 
vations from the line of infancy and child- 
hood, there are certain facts so pertinent to 
the subject, we have just made an excep- 
tion to this rule; that we are tempted from 
the importance of them to the child, indi- 
rectly through its mother, to devote a few 
lines of professional advice to all newly- 
confined women and suckling parents. 

The mother, for some weeks after her 
confinement, should preserve the horizontal 
position, either on a bed or sofa, as much 
as possible, and never attempt to sit up 
without the broad belt or bandage round 
the loins—usually put on directly after de- 
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pon Mira geo adjusted that it shall act 
efficiently, like a pair. of stays: 
round the: abdomen and loins. Fe Wie 
Whenever the breasts feel hard and 
knotty, foment them by means ofa double 
flannel wrung out of hot water for several 
soft and absorbent by the heat. The: 
breasts are then to be dried with a soft 
towel, and an embrocation composed of 
cam oil and brandy or ram, well 
but gently rubbed over them, but chiefl 


ed | over the hard places. | 


To make this embrocation, dissolve a. 
drachm of camphor cut small in two ounces 
of olive oil, by placing it in the oven, and 
add to the oil so camphorated half its 
quantity of spirit. This rubbing may be 
repeated twice a day. Opodeldoc may 
also be used, and when there is much 
pain, first foment with a decoction of cha- 
momile flowers and poppy heads, and use 
an embrocation of equal parts of opodeldoc 
and landanum, or laudanum and campho- . 
rated oil. 

For trivial hardness, simple lard rubbed 
in will often be sufficient ; for, though the 
applications may stimulate the vessels of 
the part, and are undoubtedly beneficial, 
the chief remedy, it should be remembered, 
is friction by a soft hand. . 

When, on the contrary, the breast is 
painful from distension, and there is a 
more abundant secretion than the child 
can keep under, the mother should reduce 
her diet for a few days, abstain from all 
malt liquor and succulent food till the in- 
convenience is abated, and very lightly rub 
over both breasts an embrocation of equal 
parts of olive oil and sulphuric ether, the 
bosom being left exposed, that the evapora- 
tion of the ether may be complete; care, 
however, being taken in all cases of apply- 
ing remedics to the breast, to avoid as 
much as possible the nipple. We have 
already spoken waruingly of always keep- 
ing this susceptible organ dry, and never 
putting up the breast without tirst wiping 
it. This is most imperative when the 
child is feverish or affected with thrush; 





* These admirable articles we stated, by 
mistake, in the last number of the ENG LisH- 
WOMAN’8s Domestic Ma@aZzing, wero to be 
obtained at the Bazaar, Croydon. We should 
have said, “Mrs. Bates’ Baby-Linen Wurehouse 
Croydon.” 
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and every mother who would svoid the 
sisk of taflammetion, and’ that dreaded 
evil, a “ 
= against this, its most frequent in- 

aoement—a wet and excori nipple. 
When the nipple recedes, or is too short 
for the infant's lips to grasp with ease and 
satisfaction, many plans are adopted to 
elongate, or, as it is called, “break the 
string” of the nipple. The human mouth 
is the most natural remedy; but when the 
strength of the infant, or the stronger suc- 
cision of a pup is unable to elongate the 
organ, it is seldom that the nurse is able to 
master the difficulty. In that case, art 
must be adopted, and the first attempt 
‘should be made with a soda-water bottle, 
selecting one with the widest neck and 
mouth that can be got. Into such a bottle, 
thoroughly dry, pour half a teaspoonful of 
spirits of wine, or spirits of camphor, or, 
what is still better, a few drops of ether; a 
lighted paper is then to be inserted, which, 


broken breast,” will sedalously | plo 


the worst state of ; ation, bet no.cos- 
dition of nipple can 7 emt- 

When the flow of milk continued aban- 
dant after weaning, and the breasty-are 
heavy and distended, the dist must’ bé' at 
once reduced, and a low regimen pdétwe- 
vered in for two or three weeks, ¢itee 
table spoonfuls of the mixture marked No.1 - 


taken every for three times, aad 
after that, two spoonfuls other morti- 
ing till the secretion is checked ; the breasts 


are at the same time to be treated with the 
embrocation made with olive oil and sul- 
phuric ether twice, or even oftener, a day; 
and though it is sometimes necessary to 
draw off the milk, it is a process that 
should be resorted to as seldom as possible, 
in consequence of its proneness to excite 
further secretion. 

At the end of the second week s cupfal 
of pennyroyal tea, with a drachm of sweet 


| spirits of nitre, should be taken every mora- 


setting fire to the spirit, exhausts the air; | ing early, and as much brisk exercise, b 


the moment before the flame expires, put 
the nipple into the mouth of the bottle, 


jguick walking, adopted during the whole 


time as is compatible with strength and 


when the power of the vacuum and the / occupation. The tone of system and func- 
pressure of the air-will frequently effect the | tional strength can be soon re-established 
object aimed at. When this, however, | by a little quinine daily, the restoration of 
fails, the only other means of achieving | malt liquorand wine, andthereturn toa more 
the end is by the air-pump, invented both ,generous diet; but in the employment of 
for drawing the milk and starting con- all these, care must be taken, in coming 
¢racted nipples, called the ‘ breast-pump,” | back to the former mode of living, that the 
an elegant little apparatus, that the lady | stomach is not injured by too abrupt a 


applies and works herself. 

When the nipple, however, becomes 
excoriated or chapped, it should be im- 
mediately invalided and attended to till 
cured, the other breast being made to do 
the duty of both till the cracks on the 
other nipple are healed, or at least only so 
far used as consists in drawing off the 
milk twice a day by means of the glass 
pipe or the pump. 

The best application is a strong solution 
of alum in elder-flower water, or green tea 
with a few grains to each ounce of the 
infusion of the sulphate of zinc. When 
the house-leek, or the sengreen, can be 
procured, a few leaves bruised, and made 
into a paste with milk or cream, are 
to be placed all round the nipple and 
secured on the breast for a few hours, 
ene, it every six hours should it re- 
quire to be more than twice applied. One 
or other of these remedies will quickly heal 





transition. 


For ordinary cases of distension of the 
breasts and overflow of milk, a cold lotion 


! of spirits of wine and water, or brandy and 
; Water, in the proportion of three parts of 


| water to one of spirit, should be kept con- 
aeiiah to the parts, or a lotion of alum 
and water, with a little sugar of lead, made 
hot and used as a fomentation. All pains 
and hardness in the breast should be at- 
tended to immediately, and every means 
| adopted to conquer the one and dissipate 
ithe other by the means suggested; but 
| the moment any throbbing is experienced, 
it is an evidence that matter has formed, and 
suppuration will take place; the cold appli- 
cation must be at once changed for fomen- 
tations of hot chamomile tea, a bran 
poultice, or simple hot water, to facilitate 
the formation of the abscess, which, as soon 
as it points, should be opened by a small 
aperture, and every precaution taken to 


t 









tecth commence. forming in the game 
' ig pain .and "invitation in ‘the mouth, 

which, bat for the. saliva it causes to | i 
‘cut their teeth, some being rem 


ao abundantly, would be attended 
"y sexious wenoes. At the 
time the mother frequently relaxes 
4m the panctuality of the regimen imposed 
om. her, and, taking some unusual or dif- 
ferent food, excites diarrhoea or irritation 
in her child’s stomach, which not unfre- 
‘quently results in a rash on the skin, or 
slight febrile symptoms, which, if not 
subdned in their outeet, superinduce some 
more serious form of infantine disease. 
But, as a general rule, the teeth are the 
primary cause of much of the child's suf- 
ferings, in consequence of the state of 
nervous and functional irritation into 
which the system is thrown by their forma- 
tion and progress out of the jaw and 
through the gums. We propose beginning 
this branch of our subject with that most 
fertile source of an infant's suffering— 


TEETHING. 


That this subject may be better under- 
stood by the nurse and mother, and the 
reason of the constitutional disturbance 
that, to a greater or less degree, is expe- 
rienced by all infants, may be made intel- 
ligible to those who may have the care of | 
children, we shall commence by giving a 
brief account of the formation of the teeth, 
the age at which they appear in the 
mouth, and the order in which they pierce 
the gums. The organs of mastication in 
the adult consist of 32 distinct tecth, 16 in 
either jaw, being, in fact, a double set. 
The teeth are divided into 4 incisors, 2 
canine, 4 first and second grinders, and 6 
molars; but in childhood the complement 
or first set consists of only twenty, and 
these only make their appearance as the 
development of the frame indicates the 
requirement of a different kind of food for 
the support of the system. At birth, some 
of the first-cut teeth are found in the 
cavities of the jaw, in a very small and 
rudimentary form ; but this is by no means 
universal. About the third month, the 


mand 
flow. 
with 
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arkably 
early, and ethers equally late. The eathest 
age that we have ever ourselves known as 
a reliable fact was siz weeks. Such pecu- 
liarities are generally hereditary, and, as:in 
this case, common to a whole family. The 
two extremes are probably represented by 
six and sixteen months. Pain and drivel- 
ling are the usual, but by no means the 
general indications of teething. 

About the sixth month the gums become 
tense and swollen, presenting a red, shiny 
appearance, while the salivary glands pour 
out an unusual quantity of saliva. After 
a time, a white line or round spot is ob- 
served on the top of one part of the gums, 
and the sharp edge of the tooth may be 
felt beneath if the tinger is gently pressed 
on the part. Through these white spots 
the teeth burst their way in the following 
order :— 

Two incisors in the lower jaw are first 
cut, though, in general, some weeks elapse 
between the appearance of the first and 
the advent of the second. The next teeth 
cut are the four incisors of the upper Jaw. 
The next in order are the remaining two 
incisors of the bottom, one on each side, 
then two top and two bottom on each 
side, but not joining the incisors; and 
lastly, about the eighteenth or twentieth 
month, the four eye teeth, filling up the 
space left between the side teeth and the 
incisors, thus completing the infant's set of 
sixteen. Sometimes, at the same time, 
but more frequently, some months later, 
four more double teeth slowly make their 
appearance, one on each side of each jaw, 
completing the entire series of the child’s 
first set of twenty teeth. It is asserted 
that a child, while cutting its teeth, should 
either dribble excessively, vomit after every 
meal, or be greatly relaxed. Though one 
or other, or all of these at once, may attend 
a case of teething, it by no means follows 
that any one of them should accompany 
this process of nature, thongh there can be 
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no donbt that where the ‘pain consequent 
on the mnylelding state of the gums, and 
the firmness of the skin that covers the. 
tooth, is severe, a copious discharge of 
saliva sets beneficially in saving the head, 
‘and also in guarding the child from those 
‘dazigerous attacks of fits to which many 
childten in their teething are liable. __ 

The symptoms that generally indicate 
the cutting of teeth, in addition to the 
inflamed aud swollen state of the gums, 
and increased flow of ealiva, are the rest- 
less and peevish state of the child, the 
hands being thrust into the mouth, and the 
evident pleasure imparted by rubbing the 
finger or nail gently along the gum; the 

s are often excoriated, and the functions 
of the stomach or bowels are out of order. 
In severe cases, occurring in unhealthy or 
scrofulous children, there is, from the first, 
considerable fever, disturbed sleep, fretful- 
ness, diarrhoea, rolling of the eyes, con- 
vulsive startings, laborious breathing. 
coma, or unnatural sleep, ending, unless 
the head is quickly relieved, in death. 

The treatment in all cases of painful 
teething is remurkably simple, and con- 
sists in keeping the body cool by mild 
aperient medicin s, allaying the irritation 
in the gums by friction with a rough ivory 
ring or a stale crust of bread, and when the 
head, lungs, or any organ is overloaded or 
unduly excited, to use the hot bath, and 
by throwing the body into a perspiration, 
equalise the circulation, and relieve the 
system from the danger of a fatal termina- 
tion. 

Beside these, there is another means, 
but that must be employed by a medical 
man, namely, scarifying the gums—an 
operation always sale, and which, when 
judiciou-ly performed, and at a critical 
opportunity, will often snatch the child 
from the grasp of death. 

There are few subjects on which mothers 
have often formed such strong and mis- 
taken opinions as on that of lancing an 
infant's gus, some rather seeing their 
child go into fits—and by the unr-lieved 
irritation endangering inflammation of the 
brain, watcr o. the head, rickets, and other 
lingering al'ec'ions—than permit the sur- 

eon to afford instant relief by cutting 
rough the hard skin, that, like a bladder 
over the stopper of a bottle, effectually 
confines the tooth to the socket, and pre- 


‘that will so soon convert an infant's tears 
ful teething, that is, if effectually dos 






of ‘the gum. This prajidice, iva grekt 


far from hurting the child, there is nothing 







into smiles as scarifying the gums in 


and the skin of the tooth be divided. 





SEA-WEEDS. 
“Call us not weeds, we are flowers of the sea.” 
ANON. 


SEA-WEEDS, with those who have not 
made them an object of study, are rarely 
considered as “ flowers of the sea,” not- 
withstanding that. they are as essentially 
such as their more richly-painted but not 
more beautifully-formed sisters of the earth. 
Their nature, however, is not to bask in 
the glare of a noonday sun, but to float on 
the bosom of a glassy ocean, or to lie im- 
bedded in dark and deep recesses, far, far 
down beyond the reach of human ken. 
They live in water. They hold forth no 
temptations to be touched by the delicate 
hand of the lady who, albeit, may have an 
eye for the beautiful in all its shapes and 
aspects. But to him or her who heedeth 
not the brine of the “ great deep,” or the 
dampness of the golden bed upon which 
it rolls, sports, or plays, how much of 
matchless elegance do they discover in the 
dull grey or brown, the rich purple or 
crimson flowers which are often lyin 
scattered upon the sands or half-burie 
amongst the crevices of the rocks! To 
them they are not only objects of beauty, 
but of affection. They draw out the best 
emotions of their natures, and direct their 
minds into new and, perhaps, unexplored 
channels, which lead them gradually ‘to 
the contemplation of the sublime cxcel- 
lence of Him whose handiwork is spread 
out in all creation. “I have seen the 
young London beauty,” says the Reverend 
C. Kingsley, “‘amid all the excitement and 
luxury of flattery, with her heart pure and 
her mind occnpied in a boudoir full of 
shells and fossils, flowers and sea-weeds, 
and keeping herself unepotted from the 
world by considering the lilies of the field, 
how they grow,” and he might have added, 
of the flowers of the sea, how they branch 
into an endless variety of the most minute, 
fantastic, and beautiful forms, which are— 
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: ts of the summer 

Where pecpegredyot ore? the evening er ia 

Their exquisite, fragtie, and delicate forms 

‘Are nursed by the ocean and rocked by the storms. 
It is not our intention, however, to enter 

upon an elaborate sketch of marine alge ; 

we intend only to indicate to our readers 

some of the most remarkable varieties of 

sea-weeds which are to be readily met with 

among rocks and pools, and which are often 


to be seen in the aquarium. Into this. 


fashionable receptacle, the insect, as well as 
the weed or flower upon which it subsists or 
from which it may have sprung, must be 
introduced, as they are absolutely neces- 
sary to each other for mutual existence. 
Speaking of this fact, Mr. Gosse, in his 
“‘ Aquarium,” says, “The animal and 
vegetable respirations counterbalance each 
other, the animal's blood being purified by 
the oxygen given off by the plants—the 
plants fed by the carbonic acid breathed 
by the animals.” This being proved, it 
is of the utmost importance in selecting 
alge for an aquarium, that those which 
generate the largest amount of oxygen 
should be chosen, and of this class none 
are so noted as the sea-lettuce,* green- 
smoke, or green-lava, as it is variously 
denominated. It belongs to chlorosperm, 
or green-sided alge class, and is one of 
the handsomest of its kind. In looking 
for it, it is almost impossible to mistake 
it; from its being the only one of a green 
colour possessed of such large, delicate 
leaves or fronds as it has, which, indeed, 
are 
Like streamers wide out flowing, 

and which are as shining as satin, and 
delicate as the purest goldbeater's skin. 
Its edges are crumpled like a frill of fine 
muslin, but it is to this peculiarity that it 
is indebted for much of the beauty with 
which it is invested. “I have in my 
aquarium,” says the Rev. Mr. Wood, “a 
jarge plant of this species, which gene- 
rally lies very contentedly in the place 
where it had been deposited. But a few 
days ago the sun shone brightly enough 
‘to pierce through the veil of smoke with 
which the metropolis is generally hidden 
from his presence, and, consequently, there 
"was a greater abundance of light than 
usual. Qn looking at the aquarium, I 
‘found that the ulva had risen in the water, 





* Ulva latissima. 


and was hanging in most elegant festoons 
from the surface, forming emerald caves 
and grottoes such as a sea-nymph would 
love.” , 

Of a character diametrically opposite to 
this species of ulva is the sea-grass,* in 
which little fishes appear to have a special 
delight in wandering, either to protect 
themselves from the glaring heat of the 
sun, or for the sake of enjoyment. This 
sea-plant is to be found in great abun- 
dance among rocks, the surface of which 
is frequently covered with its verdure. 
It chiefly grows in thin, wiry fronds, 
although these are occasionally to be met 
with half an inch broad, and might some- 
times be taken for a broad green ulva 
by those who are not acquainted with this 
peculiarity. Another plant which bears the 
generic name of sea-grass, but which differs 
from the above in the fact of its having 
a root, grows in sandy shallows and on 
banks in the sea, and is the Sea-tangf of the 
Germans, the La Zosteére of the French, and 
the sea-grass of the common inhabitants of 
the coast. Most persons learned in sea- 
weeds know this plant by its commercial 
name of ulva or ulva marina, it being used 
extensively in many places for the purpose 
of filling beds and mattresses in place of 
horse-hair and other expensive materials. 
It is frequently torn up by the violence of 
the waves and cast upon the shore, there 
soon to become of a brown or blackish hue, 
and to wither and decay. 

Another common sea plant is dulse,t 
duillisg, or dillisk, belonging to the rhodo- 
sperm or red-seeded alge. In colour it 
varies from a rich Burgundy to a deep 
purple. It attaches itself to rocks and to 
the thick stems of the great oar-weed,§ 
where it hangs like a fringe. Abounding 
in even greater profusion than any of the 
marine plants we have yet mentioned is the 
Trish moss,|] which, in its dried state, forms 
an article of sale at most grocers’ shops for 
the purpose of being converted into a 
nutritious jelly for invalids. Speaking of 
its appearance, Mr. Gosse observes that 
“Tt is elegant in form and brilliant in 
colour; the expanding fan-shaped fronds 
cut into segments, cut and cut again, make 
fine bushy tufts in a deep pool; and every 


* Enteromarpha compressa. 
Zosteria marina. { Khodymenia palmata. 
L. digitata. § Choridus-chrispus. 
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segment of every frond reflects a flush of 
the most lustrous azure, like that of a 
tempered sword-blade.” . This plant has 
more admirers than Mr. Gosse. Dr. Greville 
calls it the Proteus of the marine alge, 
from the varied description of beauty which 
it assumes in accordance with its situation 
and the measure of light which reaches it. 
“The young botanist,” also says Miss 
Pratt, “finds it almost impossible to de- 
termine to which of the described varicties 
an individual plant belongs; the middle of 
the frond is so different, sometimes being 
an inch across its widest part, and some- 
times not a twelfth part of that width ; 
then it divides into such various shapes, 
sometimes the segments at the edges being 
round, in others rents or jagged, or forming 
long slender points; and if this sea-weed 
grows in a spot where it is exposed to the 
influence of fresh water, it alters so much 
that an ordinary observer of marine plants 
would think it belonged to a different 
genus.” 

A popular marine plant with lady col- 
Jectors is the blood-coloured fucus.* It is 
common only during the summer months; 
and after rough weather the beach will be 
seen everywhere strewed with its prettily 
and delicately veined transparent pink leaves. 
It has been observed that this beautiful 
alga so far excelsits congeners that it carries 
away the palm with no less justice from 
the vegetables of the ocean than the rose, 
the flower of the poets, from its rivals of 
the garden. In certain localities it attains 
to a great size, but the average length of 
its frond is about five or six inches. 

Sea-weeds are, in general, divided into 
three classes, olive, green, and red. The 
olive species are coarse in comparison with 
the red or green spored alge. One of the 
commonest of our sea-weeds is the bladder- 
wrack,t upon which children are mostly 
fond of treading, on account of the re- 
port which the bursting of its little oval 
bladders makes when subjected to the 
pressure of the feet. Another, the fucus 
nododus, is sometimes mistaken for the 
above from the near resemblance which its 
oval bladders bear to those of the other; 
the difference between them, however, 
is easily known when it is remembered that 
those of the latter are of a longer and 


* Delessaria sanguinea. 





+ Fucus vesteulosus. 
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er description, and are less easily 
broken than those of the other. These 
bladders are sometimes made into whistles 
by the juveniles, who, in conseqnence, have 
a great penchant for the knobbed or knotted 
wrack, as it is commonly called. This 
fucus is distinguishable from the common. 
bladder-wrack by the absence of a mid- 
rib, and has a pleasing effect when its hair- 
like filaments of deep purple colour are 
spread out upon white paper or cardboard. 
Besides these, there is another, called the 
fucus serratus, which has no vesicles upon 
its surface, but which has something far 
more wonderful and pretty. Its fronds 
are shaggy with the sea-oak corollins, 
and, at the same time, profusely studded 
with the most beautiful patches of silver 
lace-work, a species of zoophyte scientifi- 
cally called the flustra membranacea. The 
edges of this fucus are serrated or notched 
like a saw, and in Scotland it is known as 
the black-wrack, or prickly-tang. On 
the sea-coast it is extensively used as a 
manure, and in Norway it is mixed with 
meal and given to cattle for food. The 
Dutch employ it to cover their crabs and 
lobsters and keep them alive and moist, 
preferring it to any other, because it is 
destitute of that mucus which causes them 
to ferment and putrify. 

Among those plants already named 
there is another which merits notice—the 
sea-girdle*, sea-hanger, tangle, sea-wand, 
or five-tingered oar-weed, as it is variously 
term. Scientifically it is called laminaria, 
on account of the thin flat plates, or 
lamine, of the frond, and digitata, or 
fingered, because the frond is split inte 
segments, like the fingers of a hand. It 
has a wooden stem, measuring sometimes 
one inch and a half in diameter, and from 
two to six feet in length. In speaking of 
this plant, Dr. Landsborough says, “ But 
of what use is this great alga? Can it 
be eaten? We have never tasted it, but 
the young stalks and leaves are eaten along 
with dulse; and old Gerard tells us that, 
when well boiled, and eaten with butter, 
pepper, and vinegar, it makes food. 
We are further toid that its stem can be 
made into knife handles.” 

Such are a few of those varieties of plants 
which may be regarded as curiosities of the 





* Laminaria digitata. 


attention of those of: our readera. who. may 

reside in the neighbourhood of the. “ great. 

deep,” and whe. have not yet. reflected: on 

- vegetable wonders. it contains and pro- 
uces, 


How various the shades of marine vegetation 
Thrown here, the rough flints:and sea-~pebbies . 


athered 
‘The feath conferva of deepest carnation, 
The dark purple. stoke and the olive sea-thong. 





DANGEROUS ORNAMENTS. 
A CAUTION TO PARENTS! 


THE coming festive season, with all its 
merry-makings and its pastimes, its crack ers 
and its twelfth-cakes, is not a season alto- 
gether unalloyed by pain, any more than 
are its sweets always unmixed with poison ! 

Sad experience has often realized to us 
the significance of that awful warning— 
“In the midst of life we are in death.” 

It is remarkable that a great increase of | 








casualties by fire occur during the winter | 


a. DANGERUUS a RAMENLS. 
sterahore, and to: which we weuld direot the-| closed in. the 


| cheap. bon-hon. crackers-—and 
which delight: children so much—if. not 
decidedly killing, are exceedingly unwhole, 
some. I believe aria is the, 


Iain 
chief ingredient of which they sre came 


These facts, when known, should make 
parents extremely careful. As to the com- 
fits and other sweets their children are 
permitted to eat, few are made of pure 
sugar, or ornamented with harmless 
colouring matter ; green and red espocially 
are of the rankest poisons. 

When these sweet ornaments are brought 
home by children from a party, “Mamma” 
should take charge of them, and, by placing 
them in a glass case to be looked at, they 
may afford pleasure in safety for a long 


time. 


But when these ornaments are allowed 
to be played with, they soon get broken, 
and the ascents are eagerly scized upon 
and devoured, often to the subsequent dis- 
may and grief of a whole family. 

I hope these few plain hints will prove a 


season ; many of these may be attributed | é’mely warning to many. 


to the additional amount of muslin and 
gauze thut is floating about at juvenile and 


MATER. 
[The wholesale lozenge poisonings at 


other parties during the winter evenings— | Bradford give force and va!uc to our 
to the culpable degree of carelessness, with | correspondent’s remarks; and we hope 
which fires and candles are managed and; soon to see an act of Parliament passed, 
treated, rather than to the more general} which will insure the eevere punishment 
use of these inflammable agents at this; of all traders, wholesale and rotail, who 
period of the year. Thisisa matter which | adulterate and poison the articles they 
all heads of fumilies should consider well, | sell.—Lp.] 

in order to guard against such fearful | 
calamities. The press of crinoline, too, | 
carried by so many ladies, will surely | 


increase the danger. 


But it is of another kind of danger I 
from 
p which ace 
twelfth-cakes and other confections are 80 | 
profusely decorated. | 

The manufacturers of these deleterious : 
compounds excuse themselves by saying | 


that ornaments of this description are not , 
of thi P i three pounds of flour, half a pound of moist sugar, 


| two ounces and a half of ginger, and a quarter 


Would speak now—that of poisoning, 
eating the coloured ornaments with 


intended to be eaten; but whatever their 
intention may be, they certainly are often 
swallowed with very serious results; and | 


therefore I do not deem it too much to Bay | 


Gookerg, Zichling, asd Preserbing, 


Mincrp Roiis.—Mince any kind of meat that 
his been cooked to two pounds, a teacupful of 
of bread, an onion, lump of butter, an 
¢gZg, pepper and salt to taste. Mix them well; 
make them as large as turkey eggs; rub over 
with egg and cruinbs of bread, and fry them a 
nice brown, Send them to table with a good 
gravy in the dish. 

GINGER BreaD.—Three quarters of a pound of 
butter (dissolved ), two pounds and » half of treacle, 


of a pound of candied peel, 

Srep Biscuits.—One puund of flour, a quarter 
of a pound of sugar, a quarter of a pound 
of butter, one ounce of sceis. and two eggs, 


that the vendors and makers of such things | nix well; roll them out, and cut in what. shape 


should be fined if they persevere in at- 
taching poison in any shapes to the eatables 
they. sell. 


The “ sugar-plums,” also, that are in- 


you like, and bake. 

Cream a La Cuoox.—Take four eponge cakes 
cut them thin and place preserve between, and 
cut them in strips, take three quarters of a pint 
of cream, sweeten and favour it, and put onc 


COOKERY; PICKLING; AND: PRESERVERG: 


ounces: anda. quarter. of‘isingiags. te the 


cream, 
beat tt:up well'and place. little in:the moulds: 


when cold, stick the cakes: in the cream. 
must be well soaked with brandy and wine, 
fill: the. mould up with:cream. 


meg to:'the wins, 


each layer of cake put afew raisins and chopped 


almonds, tie it down, and:boll or steam it one hour 
ahd ahalf. Whip half a pint of cream and pour 
over it just before going to the table. 

ORANGE Sponer —Boll two ounces and a half 
of isinglass in half a pint of water, strain it when 
lukewarm, add the juice. of eight oranges to it, 
and the juice of one lemon, sweeten it to the taste. 
Whisk it one hour, them gut it in your mould : let 
it fon ee hone oe ” 

ocx IcE.— a quarter: of a: pennd-of, isin- 
giass in acup of water atraisitwherm.cakt. Cut 
the sediment from the Bottom, oven and 
put to.a pint of cream, esrceten. with . Ty 
jam. i Simmer it altogesiter, and: put it into a 
mould. 

MorHze Exa's Propiva. 

If you'd have a goed: padiling, pray mind what 

you're taught. 
Take twopennyworth of eggs when twelve for a 

groat 5; ; 
Then take of that fruit which Eve did.omce cozen, 
vel pared. and well, ckepped, at least half a 

0zen 5... 

Six ounces e€:ieead—lekyourmaid.eat.the crust — 
The crumb.anmet.be. gratad.ae fine aa.the dust ; 
Six ouncesrof cumpanta. from the stame you must 


sort, 

Or they'll Grenk.out your taath and apoil:all your 
sport; 

Three ounoametengar went make it too eweet; 

Some salt anditeme spicas to make it complete. 

Three hours ietit'boil without hurry or flutter, 

And then seme it up with some good melted 
butter, 

Rassit Roasres.—Cutoff the fore-joints of the 
shoulders and legs, wash and dry well, take out 
the liver, and make a stuffing of the following 
materials: stale brea! crumbicd, lemon peel and 
nutmeg grated, dried herbs, principally sage, well 
powdered, quarter of a pound of sausage meat, 
the liver chopped up, and eggs enough to mix, 
or the latter may be dispensed with. Sew the 
stuffing inside, skewer back the head between 
the shoulders, cover with buttered paper, and 
bake; or the stuffing may be made of the follow- 
ing: two good-sized onions chopped fine, dried 
sage, bread crumbled, lemon peel and nutmeg, 
pepper and salt to taste. 

KAVY FOR THE ABOVE.—The spare joints 
which were cut off, half a pound of gravy beef, 
or the bones and trimmings from other joints 
which may not be required for use; add a little 
lemon peel and a very little best mixed spice. 
Thicken with flour and butter. 

Eaq Puppines.—Take any number of cggs, 
thelr weight in flour, brown sugar, and butter, 
and a few currants or spl ae raisins, as pre- 
ferred. Mix well together by means of the ogga. 
Bake in buttered moulds; serve hot with wine 
#AUCE. 

BrzaD AND BouTTeR Puppine.—Butter thickly 
some thin slicea of stale bread; mix together a 


| quazeer of. a: of currant. & quarter: efi 
: of; "lemon peal, cut to elkone, dew 


peund 
Thay | sweet and bitter almonmis chopped up, and. Uitte. 
Adé&: a little nut. | ! 


bake. : 
ExxrTeR Poppive.—Putin a proper eised basin: 
ten ounces of fine bread crumbs, four ounces.ef 


ounces of rere ed the peel of half a lemon 
patel a quarter of a pint of rum, and four eggs. 
tir for a few minutes with a spoon, add 

more eggs, and four tablespoonfuls of clouted 
cream. Mix well. It is then ready to fill the 
mould. Butter the. mould well, put in a handfal 
of bread crumbs, and have ready six penny sponge 
cakes, two ounces of ratifias, and half a d of 
any jam you like. Cover the bottom of the mould 
with alayer of ratifias, just cover them with a layer 
of the mixture, cut. the sponge cakes lengthwaya, 
spread thickly each piece with jam, put a layer 
in the mould, then a few ratifias, afterwards some 
of the mixture, and ao on, until the mould is full, 
taking care that a layer of the mixture is on the 
top of the pudding. It will take about bade 
minutes baking. The sauce—Put in a 

stewpan three tablespoonfuls of black currant 
jelly, and two glasses of sherry; warm on the fire 
and pour over the pudding, and serve hot. 

To Smoxe Hams anp Fisu.—Take an old hogs- 
head, stop up all the crevices, and fix a place to 
put a cross-stick near the bottom, to hang the 
articles to be smoked on. Next cut a hole in the 
side near the top, to introduce an iron pan filled 
with sawdust and small pieces of green wood. 
Having turned the tub upside down, hang the 
articles upon the cross-stick, introduce the iron 
pan in the opening, and place a piece of red-hot 
iron in the pan, cover it with sawdust, and all 
will be complete. Let a large ham remain forty 
hours, and keep up a good smoke. 


APPLE CusTARD.—Peel, cut, and core a dozen 
large apples, which put into an earthen lined 
saucepan, with a small teacup of cold water; as 
they heat, bruise to a pulp, sweeten with moist 
sugar to taste, and grate amongst it the of 
one lemon; when cold, press the fruit hard into a 
pie dish, and pour over it a pint of thick custard, 
made with the best part of core, pint of new 
milk, four eggs, well beaten, yolks and whites 
together, and two> ounces of loaf sugar to 
sweeten; place the dish in a moderate oven, and 
bake from twenty minutes to half an hour, ac- 
cording to the sizc. This is a most delicious 
and sweet dish. 

Sopa Biscurts—One pound of flour, half a 
pound of sugar, quarter of a pound of butter, a 
little carbonate of soda, one gill of new milk. or 
two eggs. Mix well; then roll put until it is about 
half an inch thick, and cut with a tin into amall 
cakes. Bake In a quick oven. 

Buanc-Manex.—Boil one ounce and a half of 
iainglass, the thin rind of a lemon. and soma loaf 
sugar in a quart of good new m stirring it 
frequently till the isinglass is all dissolved; 
cleanse it through a piece of muslin, and when 
nearly cold, add half a pint of sherry and. brandy | 
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‘Lzwon Puppine.—Half a pound of bread 
crumbs, quarter of a pound of suet, quarter of a 
pound of brown sugar, one lemon, juice and rind, 
and one egg; to be boiled in a mould one hour. 
Serve with a little wine sauce, if approved. 

Lxewon CHEESECAKE.—To a quarter of a pound 
of butter, one pound of Joaf sugar, broken as for 
tea, six eggs, the grated rinds of three lemons 
and juice of two. Put all into a pan over a slow 
fire, gently stirring till as thick as a good cream ; | 
then pour into jars, cover with paper, and Keep in» 
a dry place. | 

ORANGE MARMALADE.—Take one dozen of: 
Seville oranges, with thelr weight in sugar; trke | 
off the rind from the oranges, and boil the same 
three hours, changing the water three times; then | 
squeeze the pulp well and take out the pips, also : 
cut the rind into chips, after which make a syrup © 
of the sugar and about one pint of water; boil 
well; add the pulp and chips, and boil altogether 
for twenty minutes. 

To Make Lexwon Srrvup.—Take two pounds of 
loaf sugar and put to it two pints of water, and 
boil gently for half an hour. Put it in a basin 
tillcold. Then take one onnce of citric acid, beat 
to a powder, and half a drachm of essence of lemon, 
mixed together before added tothe syrup. Put 
two tablespoonfuls of the syrup into a tumbler, 
and fill up with cold water. 

GineErR Puppine.—To half a pound of flour 
add a quarter of a pound of suet, shred very fine, 
& quarter of a pound of moist sugar, two large 
teaspoonfuls of grated ginger, mix well together, 
turn dry into a basin either buttered, or dipped 
into cold water, tie the cloth over very light, and 
boil three hours. This is a pudding within 
every body’s reach. 





THE FASHIONS 
AND 


PRACTICAL DRESS INSTRUCTOR. 
Some of our readers may not be aware that | 
Congresses are held in Paris to determine the | 
Fashions of the approaching seasons. It is to | 
this authority that the prevalence of any espccial | 
mode may always be traced, as it is plain that no 
particular style could be correct if the public 
were left to the guidance of individual taste. 
The session of modistes and couturié@res has just 
been held, a little later than usual, to decide on 
the winter fashions. The result has been to 
abandon the steel wires of the skirts, simply re- 
turning to the crinoline, as being more com- 
pressible, more flowing, and more favourable to 
an clegant fall of the folds of the drapery. It is | 
expected that next year this voluminous stiffen. 
ing will also be abolished. The only striking 
novelty determined upon by this female conclave 
18 a@ triple skirt composed of three different 
materials. The dress exhibited had its lower 
skirt of dark green velvet, the one above that 
was of emerald green satin, the upper One of 
pomona green lutestring. This curious dress 
had been made for the mother of the Empress, 
and was to be worn at a great ball given at 
Madrid in commemoration of her Majesty's birth. 
day. We are not recommending this dress for 
present adoption, but merely mention it for its 
peculiarity of style. It was also decreed that 
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bright colours and much shorter waists than 
those now current should be worn. Another 
suggestion was also made, but left open for after 
consideration. It is the abolishment of the 
bonnet-shape, and the substitution of the quilted 
hood. We must confess that reason is so much 
on the side of this proposition that we should be 
glad to see it carried out, espeeially during tha 
winter months. An English lady of rank has 
already patronized the idea, but, unless it could 
be made general, peculiarity isan objection. The 
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THE FASHIONABLE HEAD-DRESS. 


last edict promulgated was curtailing the length 
of the skirt, but this has not taken the world of 
fashion by surprise. When the Queen of Eng- 
land paid her late royal visit to Cherbourg, fr 


| the midst of all the stir and excitement of the 


day, time was found for her Majesty and the Em- 
press of the French to discuss the question of 
fashion. One of the points was the tota) abolition 

of those sweeping skirts which contract every 
impurity of the ground which they pass over. 
Henceforth, it is thus doubly decided—these are 

to be worn sufficiently short to display the foot 

and the slipper is to supersede the boot. 

As we are now ay that festive and 
joyous season of the year in which merry Christ- 
mas fills the house with gladness, we offer to the 
notice of our y eapedoairs an evening dress, which 
we hope will acceptable. It may be made in 
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ELEGANT EVENING DRESS. 


either silk or tarietan, or, in fact, of any light 
inaterial suitable for evening wear. The long 
lappels which cross in front, and to which the 
upper skirt is looped, have a very tasteful effect. 
If the material be silk, the bordering of these 
may be pinked and worn with bows of ribbon of 
the same colour, or of black velvet. If the dreas 
be made of tariletan, these must be edged with 
pone with bows either of white or light-coloured 
ribbon. 

For promenade costume, some very pretty 
linseys are now being worn, with borderings of 
different-coloured silk stripes. These are made 
with tho basquine, At the shape, and are simply 


ornamented with buttons of some elegant design. 
For the outdoor wrap, nothing can exceed the 
graceful Victoria Pardessus, which we gave last 
month. We may, however, mention that some 
mantles are now being worn, made of the Al 
stripe, not of the gay colours which have hitherto 
been the distinguishing feature of that material, 
but of the more sober shades of brown and violet. 
Cloth resembling seal skin is making its appear- 
ance. This last-mentioned is also used the 
trimming of mantles made of other materials. 
Velvet bonnets are now the most approved. 
Of these the ron colour is by far the most 
fashionable. 6 crowns are not worn slanting, 
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‘THE WORK-TABLE. 


and in Paris the bonnet is much larger than in 
London. The chrysanthemum is the most 
favoured flower for the trimming. A bonnet 
mado of this grosetiie mixed with black velvet Is 
also very elegant, trimmed with foathers of the 
two colours; a plait or a quilling of ribbon across 
the forehead, ending «ith bows, is the most pre- 
valent inside trimming. 

As an accompaniment to the evening dress 
which we have supplied, we also insert the 
prettiest head dress of the season. This is com- 

d of shaded red velvet rivbon, formed into 

8,and having three long ends. ‘These ends 
are ornamented with pendants mude of the plain 
hollow guld bead and the Eugénie bead. A ludy 
can easily arrange this for her-elf in the following 
way—Tuke two small plain beads, one Eugente, 
one sinall, and then return the needle back again 
through the first three. Though .aimple, this 
$s very elegant. A row of the same ts to be 
placed across the centre of each bow; for itis new 
fashionable to ornament the bows as well as the 
ends. A large white rose, with the branch some. 
what hanging down on its own side, coinpletes 
this very pretty decoratton. The same art:cie 
may be made in black velvet, using imitation 
pearls instead of the gold beads, or, for still 
greater economy, even bluck beads may be uscd 
with very good effect. 

The gauntiet glove ia now much favoured. 
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Eprrep BY MaDEMOIsEZXLLe RocuHE. 


Tue collar, although a small article in a lady’s 
attire, is one which requires taste to select, in 
consequence of its capability of giving a con. 
siderable degree of either injurious or improving 
effect to the whole dress. The finishing touches 
of an artist to his picture are generally those 
which contain the most artistic knowledge. It 
Ought to be exactly the same with the living 
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guipure work to great advantage. These collars 
may be made of lace insertion with even Jes 
trouble than the musiin,as they would not require 
the edges to be worked. A lace could also. be 
substituted for the guipure border. Either: way 
they are extremely elegant, and form a wry 
pretty variety to the usual styie of worked collars. 
The best cotton for working the guipure is Mesers. 
Walter Evans and Co.’s Perfeetionné, No. 24. It 
is indispensable to elegance that ‘caffs showla: be 
worn to match. 


NEW STYLE OF EMBROIDERY IN SCARLET 
AND LACE. 

We have given a smal) illustration of another 
new style of work, extremely pretty for handker. 
chief corners. It isa pine, embroidered in scarlet 
and white, surrounded by a narrow lav,. Valen- 
.ctennes is very suitable, but any cther pretty 
‘edging: may be substituted, if a lighter styte is 





picture of a well-dressed woman; the latter being ee, 


more easily distigured than the former by want uf 
taste. The ornamental parts of dress are these 
finishing touches, and they cannot be disregarded 
with impunity. 
of considerable importance. A little novelty has 
just been introduced, which we present to our 
readers as one pus-essing avery pretty effect. It 
is particularly suitable to the season from its 
cheerful appearance. It is composed of narrow 
coloured velvet laced in and out at regular 
futervals through a muslin collar prepared ac. 
cordingly. Its simplicity is one of its recom. 
mendations. A collar the shape required, is ‘cut, 
out ina fine jaconet muslin. Straight. lines are 
then cut from the neck to the outer edge, at 
about half an Inch apart all round rhe collar; the 
edges of euch being neatly worked in button-hole 
stitch. On exch -line three or four holes sare 
‘worked in alternate ‘rows, so ‘that they should 
appear between the rews of velvet. A handsome. 
guipure pattern should then be added all ‘: 
the ontetde of the collar. The narrow ie 
ribbon, of whatever. coléur may ‘he. preferred, ts. 
then laced tr and out ‘*hroagh. end under every. 
‘_ 7 About ‘dive rows of the velvet will 
d for a pretty sised collar. “Ehe velwe 


- 
y 


The shape of the collar, :hen, is | 


Iver, eontrasts extremely ‘well with ‘the: 


“a 
4 


Stee troneee ‘and richness, and setetithe open 





-yewwesed. Three of these piece. grouped together 
forma very handsome corner, the broadest part 
turned towards the corner. A pretty 

must be worked all round the handker. 

v@nd the same edging added to its edge. 


chief, 
| Tite “forms a very elegant addirinn to a lady’s 


toilet, and is one of the latest nvvelties. A very 


‘ime embroidery cotton must always be slected 


‘for working on cambric. No. 30 of -Mesezs, 
‘Walter Evaus and Co.'s Perfectionné will be-the 
‘west that can be selected for the introduction of:e 
“gmall portion of white into the embroidery, wizich 

‘and 


very much heightens the effect. 
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THE STORY OF A PIN. 
(From the French of J. T. de St. Germain.) 


(Continued from page 242.) 


THE PLOT. 


M. Wo.rF was very much concerned at 
the change that was taking place in 
(reorge'’s character. Ife was always com- 
pletely satistied with his abilities and 
efforts, but he believed bim unfortunate. 
He had sometimes questioned him, but 
George had always eluded these interroga- 
tions, saying, he should indeed be un- 
grateful if he did not find happiness 
amongst so much kindness. M. Wolff had 
even written to (ieorge’s mother, and, in 
spite of the reserved answer he received, he 
guessed there was some cause in which the 
heart was concerned. 

As an experienced man, he had asked 
the ladies to assist him in the campaign; 
rightly supposing that, by their judgment, 
they would soon make discoveries in the 
abode of the tender passion. 

Borghése soon learnt to read his heart 
without difficulty, and then a conspiracy 
was formed to prepares surprise. 

M. Wolff had learnt that George's chosen 
one was worthy of all esteem, and that her 
interesting face resembled a Correggio’s 

No. 9, Vow. VII. 


| head, which was the pearl without price 


of his museum. 

Besides, he had had exhibited in his 
gallery the charming picture of the typical 
basket, which had been so much admired 
by every visitor. 

M. Wolff himself had wished to buy 
this picture; but George would not have 
parted with it for any money, for he 
had already disposed of it, and sent it 
to his mother, who had wished his fiancée 
to possess some talent, as an amusement 
in prosperity, and a resource in adversity ; 
and he thus hoped to prepare her more 
fully for his project. 

Madame Woltf was most eager to second 
her husband in the surprise which they in- 
tended for George, whom they had come 
to regard as a son of their own; and the 
secret—that rare thing—was kept. 

‘“‘ She is very cruel, this Mademoiselle 
Jeanne,” said M. Wolff, “to keep her 
lover in exile for a year.” 

“Tt is meant as a trial,” answered 
Borghtse. ‘She does not wish to trust 
to the enthusiasm of a day, for she will 
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not confide in anything but a lasting 
attachment.” 

Well,” replied M. Wolff, “this poor 
child, doubtless, thinks herself very pru- 
dent, and although she has done every- 
thing to render her lover very foolish, 
she but wished to cure him of his im- 
patience. But it is time to put an end 
to this trial, and to punish Mdlle. Jeanne 
in her turn for her tyranny; and I shall 
certainly be obliged to make her come here 
herself to relieve George from his vows. 
Which of you, ladies, will assist me in my 
benevolent project 2” 

The proposition was accepted by all 
partics with eagerness, and the allies went 
into council. 

“ This is my notion of what had best be 
done,” eaid M. Wolff; ‘ George's services 
have been so valuable to us, that we must 
try and be a little ingenious and clever in 
providing for his future. He is not fond of 
luxury or show, and display of any kind 
would displease him; so we must find 
something else. Borghése, you told me, 
with all the enthusiasm of an artist, about 
this picturesque little house which charmed 
you so much, and in which all our dear 
and much-loved George’s thoughts are 
centred; we must transport hither this 
magic palace and the deity who reigns 
there.” 

“And will you show us how to do it ?” 
said Borghése. 

“‘ What can be easier? From the poetical 
description you have given me of this 
Lilliputian villa, is it not something like 
the pavilion at the bottom of our garden ? 
Well, then, make us an exact drawing of 
the house; and, as you have been inside 
the fairy dwelling, you will be able to call 
to mind the interior arrangements and fur- 
hiture; we will do the rest.” 

Beautiful weather had returned; the 


project was quickly and discreetly executed.. 


Every one was absolutely forbidden to enter 
the garden. The workmen had a pass- 
word, and went out by a little door. 
Everything’ was imitated so exactly that it 
would be difficult to say which was the 
original. The green trellis-work, the beau- 
tiful climbing rose-trees all in. flower, 
planted as if by enchantment, twined 


themselves to the top of the little edifice. : 


Furniture covered with a bright-coloured 
chintz; bordered with roses; ornamented 
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the rooms on the first floor, and faithfully 
represented the apartment of Jcanne and 
her sister, 
in the thousand details which would make 
the honse comfortable and commodious, and 


Madame Wolff busied herself 


she carefully carried out everything that 
Borghése, who was the chief artist, recom~ 
mended. 

Everything was progressing in Paris; 
M. Wolff’s kindness neglected and forgot 
nothing; and in a few days the white house 
was ready. 

The cupboards were furnished with a 
complete trousseax —~ china, glass, silver 
(everything of that sort, as you imavine, 
was simple and in good taste), were secretly 
brought and deposited on the sideboards. 
Canvass, colours, crayons, were on the 
table; they tried to omit nothing. They 
only wanted some flowers, which could be 
brought just at the moment they wero 
wanted; and the conspirators, pleased with 
themselves and proud of their work, pro- 
mised to keep the secret of their innocent 
plot. 

JUSTICE. 

One gloomy dav, whilst the rain was 
beating heavily, the two sisters, worn out 
with incessant trouble, were sitting near 
one another in their room in the little 
house. The north wind blew in equalls 
amongst the foliage with a sorrowful sound, 
which made them feel more melancholy. 
The white roses blew about and fell like 
snow on the window- sill. 

‘“‘ Here is another miserable day,” said 
Anna; “and I have often noticed that 
this wretched weather brings with it fresh 
troubles.” 

“You mean, dear sister,” replied 
Jeanne, ‘that you are nervous, and that 
you attribute to the weather the agitation 
you feel. But you forget that it will be 
tine again before long, and, perhaps, then 
our good time will also return; so we 
must not lose courage. Have we not 
friends who are interesting themselves 
about us ?” 

** And how can you believe that all this 
kindness will extricate us from our embar- 
rasements? Have we not an engagement 
to fulfil, and hard creditors to satisfy ?” 

“We have already gone through a 
great many troubles,” said Jeanne. ‘“ You 
once despaired, you remember, of ever 
having avy work, and you see now tha, 
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we have more than we can do; so we|and shining, and yet there was 2 youthful 
ought never to lose our confidence. Everv-|air about the man. A crooked nose, like 
thing passes by, everything is forgotten, | vulture’s beak, threatened to attack and 
except misdeeds, and He who watches over | fall upon his chin; his eyes were com- 
us ——” pletely concealed by very dark green spec- 

They now heard a carringe stop at the | tacles; his mouth was little, compressed, 
door—a very rare event indeed—and it|and utterly destitute of lips; he had a 
was the cause of sad presentiments in the | freezing, formal, ceremonious look. His 
sisters’ breasts. Even Jeanne herself | name was M. Corbin. 
could scarcely conceal her fears. The fourth, who carried a large port- 

‘My dear Anna,” said she, “why are | folio, and the materials necessary for 
you so troubled? I will go and see who | writing, was M. Séraphin, bailiff. He was 
it is.” covered with that horrible waterproof stuff, 

They opened the door; and the carriage, | which makes men resemble bales packed 
like the mouth of a venomous monster, | for exportation. Ilis vulgar figure denoted 
vomited forth, in front of the cottage, four|the indifference which habit produces 
very suspicious-looking personages. ’ |amongst the most miserable scenes. 

Poor little house! Repose, happiness,{ These four persons stood up in a row, 
and love suited your appearance so well. | and bowed all together; M. Doucet with 
Must your fair looks be sullied by the | humility, his co-licir with insolence; M. 
agents of swindlers? for rogne and knave | Corbin, the man of business, with freezing 
seemed written on the faces of all our|ceremony; and the bailiff with awkward- 
sinister visitors. ness. 

They mounted the stairs very heavily.| ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said Jeanne, ‘‘ may I ask 
Every one of their steps struck like an|how many of you have the right to enter 
iron hammer on the poor children’s hearts, | here and foree our door. And I would 
for they felt but little equal to resist the | wish to know whether it will not suit you 
demands, whatever they might be, of so{ to-morrow to send a reinforcement of sis 
many people. people to our little room ?” 

The first who presented himself was a| ‘ Young ladies,” said M. Doucct, smiling, 
short, stout man, who tried to put on a| “there is not one person toomany. I have 
ponderous gravity in order to impose on | only brought people who are indispensable 
his victims, whom he wished, doubtless, to | to draw up a written statement; and don’t 
fascinate by his legal look ; but, in spite of | fear anything for to-morrow, for this matter 
all his efforts, his rollicking, reckless air | must be settled to-day.” 
would show itself. The reader will not; And he made a sign to the three persons 
fail to recognise in him Bénigne Doucet,| to be scated. The bailiff, like an actor 
who hastened to arrange himself and every- | who knows his part well, placed himself at 
thing around him in due form. the work-table, and there opened his 

Iie who followed was also an heir of| horrible book. Anna was eager to take 
poor uncle, and was as thin and long as|away the painting which ornamented the 
the other was fat and short. He had also, | table, and pushed back with disgust the 
in opposition to the first comer, a disinal, | portfolio which had carried within it so 
leaden appearance, which no hilarity could | often distraints, executions, misery, and 
in the slightest alter. despair. 

The third wore a white necktie and| ‘But I suppose, gentlemen.” said Anna, 
black clothes, the usual town dress of a| ‘that if you come here to make an inven. 
lawyer. He was one of those men of| tory, we shall be allowed to have somo one 
business who try to cause a lawsuit, | to represent us? for we do not know what 
squeeze money from families, and see how | are our rights.” . 
much in Jaw-costs they can draw from| ‘You are at liberty to have any one 
those who inherit a little property, without | you please to represent you,” said M. Cor. 
caring how little would remain. He was} bin, bowing; “but, at the same time, 
grand and eloquent; a crown of little| our action cannot be delayed a moment.” 
black hairs, resembling a monk’s tonsure,| And turning himself round in his chair, 
surrounded his head, which was very bald| “ Builitl,”’ said le, ‘* begin.” 
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M. Doucet now rose, and began looking 
with the eye of a connaisseur at the 
studies of flowers which ornamented the 
walls, and he seemed to approve of them 
exceedingly ; for he was a decided lover of 


all the fine arts. 


M. Corbin now began to chant with a 


magisterial air, “At the request of M. 
Bénigne Doucet, gentleman, residing at 
Mantes, I, the undersigned Aimé Sérapbin, 
&c. &c. Whereas Mdllcs. Duval have 
acknowledged their indebtedness to the 
said M. Doucet in a sum of ten thousand 
francs, the deed having been duly signed and 
delivered after their majority ; whereas M. 
Doucet, relving on this promise, left to the 
Mdlles. Duval, for a certain time, use of 
the furniture, formerly the property of 
their mother; but whereas the several 
articles comprising the said furniture, 
which form the sccurity to M. Doucet, 
might be carried away a 

“What do you mean?” said Anna. 
“ Are we tlien forbidden to dispose of what 
belongs to us?” 

“It is for me to speak,” slowly replied 
the man without eyes and without lips; 
“you may answer at the termination of 
the affair, if it suits you ?” 

And when the nasal voice had ceased, 
the steel pen still continued to grind its 
maledictions on the horrid document. 

“But,” replied M. Doucet, ‘I, who 
adore good paintings, noticed here the 
other day a lady’s portrait, which I should 
imagine was one of tlie celebrated Latour's. 
Latour! The glory of St. Quentin! the 
charming, the inimitable draughtsman in 
crayon! People can produce nothing like 
that now. Latour carried his secret with 
him to his grave. Ah! what a charming 
thing is art! But, after all, this portrait 
ought to be found. M. Corbin, we must 
make these young ladies declare what has 
become of this Latour; they evidently don’t 
know the importance of their action.” 

The monotonous verbiage of an assign- 
ment, of a summons, of I don’t know what 
dark proceedings, fell like hail and rain on 
the licads and hearts of the poor sisters. 
They embraced each other, and wept in a 
corner of the room, thinking of their 
mother's portrait reclaimed by these birds 
of prey; and in the midst of her trouble 
Jeanne felt a secret pleasure in knowing 
that this souvenir, at least, was in safety. 
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‘Well, my children,” said M. Doucet, 
approaching them, “ we do not wish to be 
unreasonable. You forget that by one 
single word all this might terminate to 
your satisfaction. Simply sign this decla- 
ration, and we will rid you of this detes- 
table bailiff, who is distracting you; for you 
are suffering, and it is very painful to me, 
truly painful; for I ams good and humane 
man; all the town of Mantes la Jolie will 
tell you so. Itis grievous to mc to come to 
this extremity.” 

And he presented a stamped paper to 
the two sisters. 

“And if we sign,” said Anna, after 
having thrown a glance over it, “ you will 
give us up the document which you have 
in your hands, and you will all leave here 
at once, never to come back again 2?” 


“Certainly,” said M. Doucet, “ we will 
agree to go away, although your question 
is not very flattering to us, mademoiselle; 
for we give vou a perfect release, and you 
have my co-heir as a witness.” 

“Give it to me, then,” said Anna; “it 
is impossible to pay too dearly for the right 
of ridding ourselves of these odious pro- 
cecedings.”” 

“Stop,” replied Jeanne, “we were 
warned not to sign anything.” 

‘But, my poor dear sister,” said Anna, 
‘‘ean I leave you exposed any longer to 
these malignities? What matters the 
future? God will protect us.” 

And she took a pen . . . Some- 
thing like the tramp and pawing of horses’ 
feet was heard outside, as if the riders had 
stopped at the door; and whilst the two 
sisters were discussing what had best be 
done, Jeanne feebly retaining the pen 
which Anna also held, an unexpected ap- 
parition entered, and still further compli- 
cated the scene which was now enacting of 
the broker’s seizure. 

Two ladies in riding-habits, looking like 
Amazons, entered the room where Crime 
versus Virtue were fighting with unequal 
odds. 

A summer shower is soon over, and 
the sun, piercing the clouds, began to 
throw a light on this dark play. The 
tallest of the two ladies, whom we recoc- 
nise a8 Borghése, was accompanied by Ma- 
dame Wolff. She threw a rapid glance at 
everybody, and turning towards Anns- - 
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‘Don't sign,” cried she, ‘the matter is 
scttled.” 

All the spectators were fairly stupified. 
Anna and Jeanne pressed Borghése’s hand, 
who presented her friend to them as 
George's protector. 

‘And now,’ said Borghése, turning 
herself to the company, “what is going 
on here? for we must not interfere with 
the action of law and justice. You, mon- 
sicur, holding the pen,” said she to the 
man clothed in waterproof, “‘ be pleased to 
tell me your name and profession, if you 
will be so good.” 

‘My naine is Séraphin, sworn bailiff; I 
am licre in the exercise of my duty,” said 
the scribe, at the same time a little in- 
timidated. 

“Sir, I understand you are doing your 
duty here; but your duty is useless, since 
we have arranged the affair. Will you 
take the amount for your day’s work ? for 
we don’t wish you to labour for nothing.” 

And she placed a piece of gold on the 
stamped paper. 

The bailiff, after having cast an asto- 
nished look at his companions, went out, 
bowing respectfully. 

“Tt is now your turn, Mr. Lawyer. 
Will you let me hear what are yonr rights, 
so that my language may be in keeping 
with the consideration which is due to 
you ?” 

“That gentleman is my agent,” said 
Doucet, interrupting Borghése; ‘he has a 
large practice, is very experienced in all 
matters of this kind, and is well known at 
Mantes la Jolic.” 

“Agent!” said Borghése, measuring him 
with her eye. ‘I suppose he is something 
of a notary, lawyer, solicitor —in fact, 
something official and respectable!” 

‘‘T am a practitioner, madame, and I 
am here rightfully as M. Doucet’s proxy.” 

‘* But, my dear sir, one cannot be the 
proxy of a man who is present. I am no 
lawyer, but that appears to me a very 
simple speech for a practitioner. One of 
you must quit this place, and it is only 
fuir that it shall not be M. Doncet, as we 
want to settle his accounts.” And with 
her eyes she appcared to show the way 
out to the man in grcen spectacles. 

“TT protest against the violence which is 
done me!” said M. Corbin, rising. 
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rather kindly, as she opened the door for. 
him. 

“ At last,” said Borghése, “ we have the 
ficld of battle clear. But where is our 
third adversary ?” 

“He is my cousin and co-heir,” said 
M. Doucet. ‘“ You need not look far; he 
is behind me.” 

And he made his cousin’s tall figure 
rise; and then it asked to be allowed to 
depart. He had always lived a very peace- 
ful, country life, and this agitating scene, 
this energetic Amazon, who spoke in so 
fierce a tone, and appeared so well ac- 
quainted with her business, all thoroughly 
bewildered him, and made him feel an 
anxiety which was not at all to his taste. 


‘‘ Well, dear M. Doucet, now then for 
this business, which we will settle between 
ourselves, without bailiff, practitioner, co- 
heir, or solicitor. Now let us understand 
what it is. To the point—what is it you 
are asking ?” 

‘‘ Madame,” said Doucet, endeavouring 
to gain assurance, aad drawing an accept- 
ance from his portfolio, ‘I don’t ask, I 
insist, this moment, upon the payment of 
this debt; and I shall take note, in case of 
non-payment, of the obstacles which yon 
have thrown in the way of the exercise of 
my rights.” 

““Goon,” said Borghése, “there are no 
obstacles; we are quite ready to arrange. 
Ten thousand francs you say you want of 
us? Is it, indecd, for such a trifle you are 
making so much fuss?” She then looked 
for something in her portiolio in an off- 
hand manner. ‘“ But have you nothing to 
pay me back ?” said she. 

“ How much ?” said M. Doucet, with an 
astonished look. 

“Why, thir—ty thou—sand francs, to 
be sure,” replied Borghese, lightly touching 
the table with her whip; and she pre- 
sented an open paper to Doucet, which she 
held most carefully. 

M. Doncet now felt that his legs were 
no longer able to support him, and he sank 
into a chair. 

“Tf you have no money with you,” said 
Borghése, “ you must go and fetch some, 
or we shall very soon send to receive the 
difference.” 

The co-heir had already disappeared, and 


“It is for you to speak,” replicd Anna, | Borghése conducted M. Doucet out of the 
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room with perfect politeness, saying to 
him, as she shut the door— 

‘In business one must never get angry, 
you know. I bid you adieu with the 
utmost cordiality.” 

(Zo be concluded next month.) 





THE LITTLE WHITE HOUSE. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER V.—LIFE IN DEATH. 


- “ Age we were once more re-united in 
the little white house as before this two 
years’ absence; but how greatly had that 
interval of time increased the misfortune! 
No one dared to speak of the future—that 
unknown moment of which we have so 
much need, and without which the present 
day passes, if it is happy, with but too 
feeble a happiness; and if it is sad, with 
too great sadness! 

‘“‘ Never have I seen a grief more noble 
in its simplicity, more calm in its strength, 
than that of Eva Meredith. She continued 
to pray to the God who afflicted her. God, 
for her, was He who can accomplish the 
jmpossible, He in whom we begin to hope 
when the hopes of this world have vanished. 
Her eyes, so full of faith, would rest upon 
her son’s countenance as if in momentary 
expectation of secing the mind beam there 


for which her prayers implored his Creator. | 


| patient, nor angry. 
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might continue to hope; but to William’s 
eyes pictures were only colours—to his 
ears, words were only asound. This child, 
however, grew astouishingly, and became a 
marvel of beauty. One who saw him but 
@ moment would have called the repose of 
his face calmness; but this prolonged and 
continued calmness, this absence of all 
grief and of all tears, had upon me a 
strange and sad effect. Ah! suffering 
must be very inherent in our nature, since 
William's eternal smile made every one 
say, ‘The poor idiot!’ Mothers do not 
know how much happiness is concealed in 
their children’s tears. A tear is n regret, 
@ desire, a fear; it is existence which is 
beginning to be understood. Alas! Wil- 
liam was satisficd with everything. He 
seemed to sleep all day with his eyes 
open; he never hastened his steps nor 
turned out of his way; he avoided no 
danger; he was never wearied, nor im- 
If he did not know 
how to obey the words spoken to him, he 
at least obeyed the hand that guided him. 
In this existence deprived of all light, 
there only remained one instinct: he knew 
his mother, and even loved her. He loved 
to hang upon her knees and upon her 
shoulders, and to caress her. When I 
kept him a long time away from her, a 
sort of anxiety manifested itself in his 
movements. When I brought him back 


I should fail to picture to you all the!to his mother, he showed no joy; only 
treasures of love, of thought, and of|he became quiet. This tenderness, this 
ingenious story which she lavished ipen. feeble glimpse of William's heart, con- 
that undeveloped intellect. He would | stituted Eva's life. From that she derived 
repeat, like an echo, the last words ad-/ the strength to endeavour to live and to 


dressed to him. She would explain to! wait. 


him heaven, God, the angels. She tried 
to teach him to pray, and she would put 


his little hands together; but she could not: 


make him raise his eyes to heaven. 

‘‘She attempted, under every possible 
form, the first lessons of childhood; she 
read to her son, talked to him, busicd his 
eyes with pictures, and sought in music 
other sounds than words. 

“One day, with a terrible effort, she 
related to William his father’s death; she 
hoped for, she expected a tear. But her 
child fell asleep while she was yet speaking 
to him; tears were shed, but it was from 
the eves of Eva Meredith that they fell. 

“She exhausted herself in vain efforts 
and struggles; she persevered that she 


If her ‘words were not understood, 
at least her caresses were. How often 
would she take his head between her 
hands and kiss it—kiss William’s brow 
over and over again, as if she hoped that 
her love might enkindle that dumb and 
frozen intellect! How often would she 
expect a miracle as she pressed her son in 
her arms, and placed William's quiet heart 
upon her burning bosom ! 

“She would often forget herself of an 
evening in the village church. (Eva 
Meredith belonged to a Catholic family.) 
Upon her knees on the stone pavement, 
before the altar of the Virgin, to the marble 
statue of the Virgin, holding her son in 
her arms, she would whisper, ‘O Virgin, 
my son is as inanimate as this figure of 
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yonrs! Pray God to grant a mind to my 
child!’ : 

‘© She would bestow charity upon all the 
poor children of the village, giving them 
bread and clothing, and saying, ‘ Pray for 
him!’ She consoled those mothcrs who 
suffered, in the secret hope that consolation 
would also come for her. She permitted 
no tear to fall from the eyes of others, 
that she might have it in her power to 
think that she, too, would cease to weep. 
Throughout all the province she was 
beloved, blessed, and venerated; she knew 
it, and gently offered up to Heaven, not 
with pride, but with hope, the benedictions 
of the unhappy, that she might thus obtain 
pity for her son. She loved to look at 
William when he slept; she then saw him 
beautiful and like other children; she for- 
got her misfortune a moment, and in 
presence of those regular features, those 
golden locks, those long lashes which 
threw a shadow upon William’s rosy 
cheek, she was a mother, a mother almost 
with joy, almost with pride. Heaven has 
moments of compassion even for those con- 
demned to suffer. 

“Thus rolled by the first eight years of 
Willinm’s life. Then a sad change came 
over iva Meredith which could not escape 
my wntchful attention. She ceased to 
hope, either because the growth of her 
child rendered his want of intelligence 
more observable, or because, as a labourer 
who, after working all day, yields in the 
evening to fatigue, Eva's heart seemed to 
abandon the task which it had undertaken, 
and to fall back in disappointment upon 
itself, no longer asking of Heaven any- 
thing but resignation. She gave up the 
books, the pictures, and the music, and all 
the other means which she had called to 
her aid; she became discouraged and 
silent; only, if it was possible, she grew 
even more tender with her son. When 
she ceased to think that he would ever be 
able to go into socicty, to acquire friends 
and to obtain a position, she felt at the 
same time that her child had no longer 
any but her on earth; and she asked a 
miracle of her heart—that of increasing 
the love which she already bore him. 

‘“This woman became the slave and 
servant of her son; she thought of nothing 
now but of preserving him from any suffer- 
ing or discomfort. If a sun-ray fell upon 
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William’s face, she would get up, and 
adjust the curtain so as to substitate shade 
in the place of the too strong light which 
had wounded his eyes. If she herself felt 
cold, she would bring a warmer garment 
to William; if she herself was hungry, it 
was for William that she would gather 
fruits from the garden; if she herself felt 
fatigued, it was for him that she drew out 
the great arm-chair and the soft cushions; 
in @ word, she attended to her own sensa- 
tions in order to divine those of her son. 
Her activity was left, but her hope was 
one, 

aes William became eleven years old; then 
began the last phase of the existence of Eva 
Meredith. William, wonderfully large and 
strong for his age, no longer required that 
constant and assiduous watching which is 
necessary in infancy and early childhood. 
He no longer went to sleep upon his 
mother’s lap; he would walk alone within 
the inclosure of the garden—he would ride 
on horseback with me—he would gladly 
follow me in my expeditions in the moun- 
tains; in a word, the bird, although de- 
prived of wings, left his nest. 

“ There was nothing frightful nor pain- 
ful to the eye in William’s misfortune. He 
was a boy, lovely as the day, silent, too 
calm. for this world, whose countenance 
oniy expressed repose, whose mouth could 
only smile. He was neither awkward, 
nor ungraceful, nor troublesome; his was 
a mind which slumbered in the presence 
of your own, having neither question to 
ask nor answer to make. Mrs. Meredith 
no longer possessed, as a substitute for 
grief, the activity of a mother who acts as 
nurse ; she resumed her seat at the window, 
whence she could look at the village and 
the church spire—the same place where 
she had shed so many tears for her first 
William. She would lean out with her 
pale face, as if to ask the breeze which 
rustled in the trees to communicate a little 
freshness to her brow; her arms hangin 
passively by her side, like idle or fatigue 
arms which have nothing more to do in 
this world. Hope, the necessity for active 
cares, everything successively abandoned 
her; she had only now to watch—to watch 
from afar day and night, like the lamp 
which burns ever under the dome of a 
cathedral. 

‘But her strength was exhausted. In 
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the midst of her griet, returned to its 
starting-point of silence and inactivity, 
after having in vain tried effort, courage, 
and hope, Eva Meredith fell into consump- 
tion. I saw her, in spite of the resources 
of my art, grow thin and weak. Of what 
avail are the physician’s remedies when it 
is the mind which is the seat of the 
disease ? 

‘Poor foreigner! she required the sun- 
shine of her own country and a little hap- 
piness to revive her; but she had neither 
sunshine nor happiness. It was a long 
time before she perceived her danger, be- 
cause she did not think of herself; but 
when she could no longer leave her arm- 
chair, she could not help understanding 
her situation. I should not dare to de- 
scribe to you the anguish of this woman at 
the thought of leaving William without a 
protector and without friends—of leaving 
him lost in an indifferent world—him 
whom it was necessary to love and lead 
by the band like # child, Oh, how she 
tried to live! With what avidity she 
swallowed the medicines which I prepared 
for her! How often she persisted in 
thinking herself convalescing! But her 
disease was progressing. She would then 
keep William oftener at home; she was 
unwilling to have him ever again out of 
her sight. 

‘* Stay with me,’ she would say. 

‘And William, who was always happy 
with his mother, would sent himself at her 
feet. She would gaze at him long, until a 
torrent of tears prevented her from distin- 
guishing the gentle face of her child; she 
would then bid him come still nearer to 
her, would press him to her heart, and ex- 
claim in a species of delirium, ‘Oh! if my 
soul, which is about to be separated from 
my body, could only become my child's 
soul, how happy I should be to die!’ 

*‘ Eva could not entirely despair of divine 
pity; and when all human chances had 
disappeared, her heart, full of love, had 
happy dreams, from which she again con- 
structed hopes. . But, alas! how sad it 
was to see this poor mother dying under 
her son’s eyes—a son who did not under- 
se her, and who smiled when she kissed 
rim { 

«He will not regret me,’ she said; ‘he 
will shed no tears over me—he will not 
even recollcet me!’ 
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“ And she would sit silently contemplat- 
ing her child; her hand then would some- 
times seek mine. 

‘““¢- You love him, dear doctor,’ she mur- 
mured. 

‘6 ¢T will never leave him,’ I said, ‘ until 
he has better friends.’ 

“‘God in heaven, and the poor village 
doctor on earth, were the protectors to 
whom she confided her son. 

“Faith is a wonderful thing! This 
woman, a widow, disinherited, dying by 
the side of a son bereft of intelligence, was 
still far from that unlimited despair which 
causes some to die blaspheming. An in- 
visible Friend was near her; she seemed 
to lean upon Him, and, at times, to listen 
to sacred words audible to her ear alone. 

‘*Qne morning she sent for me carly; 
she had been unable to leave her bed, and, 
with her attenuated hand, she pointed to a 
sheet of paper, upon which some lines were 
traced. 

““¢Dear doctor,’ she said to me in a 
gentle voice, ‘I have not the strength to 
continue—finish the letter for me.’ 

“J read what follows :— 


“© My lord, I am writing to you for the 
last time. Whilst health has been re- 
stored to you in your old age, I am sick, 
and about to die. I lenve your grandson, 
William Kysington, without a protector. 
My lord, this letter is to recall him to your 
recollection. I ask less for him your for- 
tune than a place in your heart. Of alk 
things in life, he has only comprehended 
one—his mother’s love. And now I must 
leave him for ever! Love him, my lord 
he only understands affection! 


“She had not been able to finish. I 
added— 


“* Lady William Kysington has but a 
few days to live. What are the orders of 
Lord James Kysington in reference to the 
child who bears his name ? 

‘“** Doctor. BaRNABE.’ 


“This letter was sent to London, and 
we waited. Eva was no longer able to 
leave her bed; William, seated by her 
side, held, all day long, her hand in his. 
His mother tried to smile sadly on him; I, 
on the other side of the bed, prepared the 
potions to relieve her suffering. 

“‘ She again began to talk to her son, a3 
if she did not despair that after her death 
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some words spoken by her might recur to 
his memory. : She face this child all the 
advicc, all the instruction, which she 
would have given to an intelligent being ; 
and then, turning to me, she said, ‘ Who 
can tell, doctor? perhaps one day he will 
find my words at the bottom of his heart.’ 
“ A few weeks more were passcd. 
Death was approaching; and, resigned as 
~as Eva's patient soul, this moment 
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look out npon the landscape which she 
had so dearly loved. She held her son in 
her arms ; and as she kissed his brow and 
his hair, and as her tears flowed upon his 
face, she said, ‘Poor child! what is to 
become of my poor boy? Oh, listen to 
me, William! I am dying! your father, 
too, is dead. You are alone! you must 
pray tothe Lord. I give you to Him who 
watches over the sparrow on the house- 
tops. He will watch ,over the orphan. 
Dear child, look at me and listen! Try to 
understand that I am dying, that you may 
one be remember me!’ 
* 
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brought with it the agony of separation 
and the solemn terror of the future. The 
village curate came to see her; and when 
he left her, I went to him, took his hand, 
and said, ‘ You will pray for her ?’ 

“¢T asked her to pray for me!’ he 
answered. 

“It was Eva Meredith's last day. Tho 
sun had gone down, the window at which 
she had so often sat was open; she could 
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‘““And the poor mother, losing the 
Strength to speak, still retained sufficient 
to kiss her child. 

“At this moment an unaccustomed 
sound struck my ears. The wheels of a 
carriage rolled over the sanded garden 
road. I ran to the door. Lord James 
Kysington and Lady Mary were entering 
the house. 

‘“¢] received your letter,’ said Lord 
Kysington to me; ‘I was about starting 
for Italy. It took me but little out of my 
way to come mysclf to make arrangements 
for William Meredith. Lady William? 
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“(Lady William Kysington is still alive,’ 
¥ answered. 

“Tt was with a feeling of pain that I saw 
this man, so self- possessed, cold, and austere, 
walk into Eva's room, followed by that 
proud woman, who had come to be the 
witness of an event fortunate for her—the 
death of her former rival. They entered 
the little, simple, unpretending room, so 
different from the magnificent apartments 
of the Montpellier house. ‘They stood by 
the bed, within the white curtains of which 
Eva, pale and still lovely, was holding her 
son pressed to her heart. They placed 
themselves, the one to the right, and the 
other to the left of this bed of suffering, 
and uttered no word of affection to console 
the poor creature, whose eyes were raised 
towards them. A few eommonpluce, cold 
expressions of comdolence were the only 
words which eseaped from theirlips. Never 
having before been present at a deathbed, 
they turned awry their eyes; and, con- 
vinced that Eva Meredith neither saw nor 
heard them, they simply awaited her de 
cease, without even giving to their counte- 
mMances am assumed expression of kind 
feeling or of regret. Eva fixed her dying 
eyes upon them, and a new agony suddenly 
possessed her heart, which had almost 
ceased to beat. She understood then, as 
she had never understood before, the secret 
feelings of Lady Mary, amd the profound 
indiflerence and egotism ef Lord Kysington. 
She understood at last that they were the 
enemics nd not the protectors of her son. 
Despair and terror were painted upon her 
pale countenance. She made no effort to 
implore these heartless beings. With a 
convulsive movement, she drew William 
still closer to her heart, and, collecting all 
her strength, exclaimed, with a last kiss, 
‘My child, my poor child! you have io 
friend left on earth; but God above ig 
good. Gracious Father! come to the aid 
of my unhappy child !’ 

“With this cry of love, and this last 
prayer, her life went out ; her arms relaxed 
their hold, and her lips remained motionless 
upon William's brow. Since she no longer 
kissed her son, it was certain that she was 
dead—dead, under the eyes of those who, 
to the Jast moment, had refused to extend 
to her the hand of sympathy—dead, with- 
out alarming Lady Mary by an attempt to 
effect by her prayers a revocation of the 
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pronounced decree—and, by her death, 
leaving to her a complete and definitive 
victory. 

‘“A moment of silence succeeded; no 
one either moved or spoke. Death hows 
the proudest heads. Lady Marvy and Lord 
James Kysington bent their knees at the 
bedside of their victim. After a few 
minutes Lord Kysington arose, and said to 
me, ‘Remove this child from his mother’s 
room, and follow me, doctor. 1 will ex- 
plain to you my intentions in regard to him.’ 

“ For two hours William had been pressed 
to Eva Meredith’s side—his heart to her 
heart, his mouth to her mouth—receiving 
both her kisses and her tears, I went to 
William, and, withont addressing useless 
words to him, endeavoured to raise him in 
order to lead him from the room; but 
Willis resisted, and his arms clasped his 
mother still closer to his heart. This re- 
sistance, the first. that the poor child had 
ever opposed to any one, touched mc pro- 
foundiy. However, I renewed the cilort, 
and this time William yielded; hie moved, 
and, turning towards me, I saw his bcauti- 
fal face bathed in tears. Never before liad 
William wept. <A powerfal emotion over- 
came me, and I allowed the ehald to throw 
himself agam upon his mother’s body. 

ond do you mot remove him ?’ said 
Lord James Kysington to me. 

‘“** My lord, he is weepang f I exclaimed. 
“Ab! Jet us permit his tears to flow!’ 

‘*¥ Jeaned over the child. § I heard sobs. 

‘¢ “Wiliam, my dear William,’ I said to 
him, taking bis hand in my own; ‘ why 
do you weep, Wiliam ?’ 

‘“‘ A second time William turned his head 
towards me; and then, with an expression 
of profound grief, answered, ‘My mother 
is dead !’ 

“T have no words to express to you 
what I felt. There was intelligence in 
William’s eyes; his tears were tears of 
sadness, and not accidental, and the sound 
of his voice was broken as when the heart 
is choked by emotion. I uttered a cry, 
and almost fell upon my knees by Eva’s 
bedside. 

“* Ah! you were right, Eva!’ I said to 
her, ‘not to despair of the goodness of 
Heaven!’ 

“Lord James Kysington himself trembled. 
Lady Mary was as pale as dead Eva. 

“<My mother! my mother!’ exclaimed 
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William in tones which filled my heart with 
joy. 

Xi Then, repeating the words of Eva 
Meredith, those words which she said that 
he would find at the bottom of his heart. 
the child resumed in a loud voice, ‘I am. 
dying, my son; your futher is dead; you 
arc alone in the world, you must pray to 
the Lord!’ 

““T laid my hand gently upon William's 
sboulder to induce him to kneel; he knelt, 
clasped, unaided by any one, his two trem- 
bling hands, and, raising to heaven eyes full 
of meauing, murmured, ‘My God, have 
pity upon me!’ 

“IT leaned over Eva and took her cold 
hand. ‘Eva! Eva! thou who hast suf- 
fered so much, canst thou hear thy child? 
Canst thou see him from above there? 
Be happy! thy son is saved, poor weeper!’ 

‘Eva, stretched dead at Lady Mary's 
feet, at last made her rival tremble; for it 
was not I who Ied William out of the room, 
it was Lord Kysington who carricd his 
grandson in his arms. 

“What more shall I say, ladics? Wil- 
liam recovered his reason, and went away 
with Lord James Kysington. Restored to 
his rights, he became the only heir of the 
family estates. Science has recorded a few 
of these rare instances of intclligence 
restored by a violent moral shock. So, 
then, the fact which I have related to you 
is thus explamed naturally; but the good 
women of the village, who had tended Eva 
Meredith in her Wlness, and who had 
listened to her fervent prayers, were con- 
vinced that, as she had implored Heaven, 
the mother’s soul had passed into her child's 
body. 

“é¢She was so good,’ they said, ‘that 
God could refuse nothing to her.’ 

“This touching belief is universally 
established among us. No one lamented 
Eva Meredith as dead. ‘She still lives,’ 
say the inhabitants of the village; ‘ speak 
to her son, and she will answer you.’ 

“ Aud when Lord William Kysington, after 
coming into possession of his grandfather's 
fortune, sent annually the offerings of a 
bountiful charity to the village which 
witnessed his birth and his mother’s death, 
the poor exclaimed, ‘It is the kind soul of 
Mrs. Meredith which is still thinking of 
us! Ah! when it shall ascend to heaven, 
the unfortunate will have cause to grieve!’ 


“Et is not upon her tomb that we strew 
flowers, but upon the steps of the altar of 
the Virgin, where she sv often prayed that 
a mind might be given to her son. The 
villagers offer their bouquets of wild- 
flowers, and say to one another, ‘When she 
prayed so fervently, the good Virgin 
answed her inaudibly, I will give thy 
soul to thy child!’ 

“The curate never interfered with this 
touching belief of the peasants; and I, 
mysclf,*when Lord William came to see 
me in this village—when he fixed upon 
me his eyes so like his mother’s—when 
his voice, in well-remembered tones, said, 
as she used to say, ‘Dear doctor, I thank 
you! why then—you may smile ladies, if 
you will—I shed tears, and I believed 
with all the village that Eva Meredith was 
there before me!’ 

“This woman, whose life was but @ 
series of troubles, has left behind her a 
sweet, consoling memory, which has 
nothing painful in it for those who loved 
her. In thinking of her, we think of the 
mercy of God; and if we have a hope at 
the bottom of our hearts, we hope on with 
a firmer confidence. 

“But it is very late, ladies; your 
carriages have been standing a long time at 
the door. Excuse this long story; at my 
uge, it is difficult to be brief when speaking 
of the recollections of youth. Pardon an 
old man for having made you smile at his 
arrival, and weep as you listened to him.” 

These last words were spoken in the 
gentlest and most paternal tone, while a 
suppressed smile played upon Doctor Bar- 
nabé’s features. Each of his auditors then 
came to him, and began a thousand thanks ; 
but the village doctor arose, walked to his 
snufi-coloured overcoat, which was hanging 
upon the back of an arm-chair, and, while 
one of the young people assisted him to 
put it on, said— 

‘“‘ Farewell, gentlemen; farewell, ladies ; 
my gi¢ is here—it is already quite dark— 
the road is bad. Good night! I must go.” 

After Doctor Barnabé had taken his 
seat in his green wicker-work vehicle, 
and when the little grey horse, tickled by 
the whip, was on the point of starting, 
Madame de Moncar came up eagerly, and, 
placing her foot upon the step of the 
carriage, leaned over to Doctor Barnabé, 
and said in a low tone— 
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‘Doctor, I give you the white house, 
aud I will have it arranged exactly as it 
was when you loved Eva Meredith.” 

She then disappeared ; and the carriages 
and the green gig started off in different 
directions. 





A SURGEON’S ADVICE TO 
MOTHERS 


ON THE REARING, MANAGEMENT, AND 
DISEASES OF CHILDREN, 


TEETHING—(CONCLUDED). 


THouGH teething is a natural function, 
and to an infant in perfect health should be 
unproductive of pain, yet, in general, it is 
not only a fertile cause of suffering, but 
often a source of alarm and danger; the 
former, from irritation in the stomach and 
bowels, deranging the whole economy of 
the system, and the latter, from coma and 
fits, that may excite alarm in severe cases; 
and the danger, that eventuates in some 
instances, from organic disease of the head 
or spinal marrow. 

We shall say nothing in this place 
of “rickets,” or ‘water on the head,” 
which are frequent results of dental irrita- 
tion, but proceed to finish our remarks on 
the treatment of teething. Though strongly 
advocating the lancing of the gums in 
teething, and where there are any severe 
head symptoms, yet it should never benecd- 
lessly done, or before being satisfied that 
the tooth is fully formed, and is out of tlic 
socket, and under the gum. When assured 
on these points, the gum should be cut 
lengthways, and from the top of the gum 
downwards to the tooth, in a horizontal 
direction, thus , and for about half 
an inch in length. The operation is then 
to be repeated in a transverse direction, 
cutting across the cum, in the centre of 
the first incision, and forming a cross, thus 
+. The object of this double incision is 
to insure a retraction of the cut parts, and 
leave an open way for the tooth to start 
from—an advantage not to be obtained 
when only one incision is made, for unlcss 
the tooth immediately follows the lancing, 
the opening reunites, and the operation 
has to be repeated. That this operation is 
very little or not at all painful, is evidenced 
by the suddenness with which the infant 
falls asleep after the lancing, and awakes 
‘in apparently perfect health, though imme- 
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diately before the use of the gum lancet, 
the child may have been shricking, or in 
convulsions. 


CONVULSIONS, OR INFANTINE FITS. 


From their birth till after teething, 
infants are more or less subject or liable to 
sudden fits, which often, without any 
assignable cause, will attack the child in a 
moment, and while in the mother’s arms; 
and which, according to their frequency, 
and the age and strength of the infant, are 
either slight or dangerous. 

Whatever may have been the remote 
cause, the immediate one is some irritation 
of the nervous system, cansing convulsions, 
or an effusion to the head, inducing coma. 
In the first instance, the infant cries out 
with a quick, short scream, rolls up its 
eyes, arches its body backwards, its arms 
become bent and fixed, and the fingers 
parted, the lips and eyelids assume a dusky 
leaden colour, while the face remains pale, 
and the eyes open, glassy, or staring. This 
condition imay or may not be attended 
with muscular twitchings of the mouth, 
and convulsive plunges of the arms. The 
fit generally lasts from one to threc 
minutes, when the child recovers with a 
sigh, and the relaxation of the body. In 
the other case, the infant is attacked at 
once with total inscnsibility and relaxation 
of the limbs, coldness of body and sup- 
pressed breathing; the eyes, when open, 
being dilated, and presenting a dim, glis- 
tening appenrance; the infunt appearing, 
for the moment, to be dead. 


TREATMENT. 


The first step in cither case is, to im- 
merse the child in a hot bath up to the 
chin; or if sufficient hot water cannot be 
procured to cover the body, make a hip- 
bath of what can be obtained; and, while 
the left hand supports the child in a sitting 
or recumbent position, with the right 
scoop up the water, and run it over the 
chest of the patient. When sufficient 
water can be obtained, the spine should be 
briskly rubbed while in the bath ; when 
this cannot be done, lay the child on the 
knees, and with the fingers dipped in 
brandy, rub the whole length of the spine 
vigorously for two or three minutes, and 
when restored to consciousness, give occa- 
sionally a teaspoonful of weak brandy and 
water or wine and water. 
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The tollowing instruction being of|less cases of repetition of all the diseases 


special consequence, we have separated it 
from the order in which it should have 
followed, and given it a special paragraph. 
When the hot bath is used in convulsions, 
or other serious affections of the head, im- 
mediately before putting the child in the 
water, apply a napkin well-soaked in the 
coldest water, folded and wet, to the scalp, 
keeping it on the head all the time the 
iniant remains in the hot bath; the object 
of this precaution is to prevent any 
propulsion of blood to the head from the 
accelerating effects of heat to the surface. 
An hour after the bath, it may be 
necessary to give an aperient powder, and 
possibly also to repeat the dose for once 
or twice every three hours, in which case 
the following prescription is to be em- 
ployed for the purpose :— 
Take of 
Powdered scammony . . 6 grains. 
Grey powder. . . . . G grains, 
Antimonial powder. . . 4 grains. 
Lump sugar . . . 20 grains. 


Mix thoronghly, and divide into three 
powders, which are to be taken as advised 
for an infant one year old; for younger or 
weakly infants, divide into four powders, 
and give as the other. For thirst and 
febrile symptoms give drinks of barley- 
water, or cold water, and every three hours 
put fifteen to twenty drops of spirits of 
sweet nitre in a dessert spoonful of either 
beverage, 

It is a general opinion that all children 
should, or must, have certain successive 
diseases, such as scarict iever, measles, 
small-pox, &c., and that, having had 
one attack, they can never be a second 
time afflicted with them. This is the 
doctrine of ignorance, and altogether 
fallacious ; iur, so far from its being neces- 
sary that an iniant should have thrush, 
or hooping-cough, or any other infantine 
disease, many children grow into men and 
women, and pass out of life without ever 
having suffered the inroads of any one of 
the catalogue. While, as respects their 
specific action on the system, experience 
has incontestibly proved that even vac- 
Cination is not an iniallible preventive 
against small-pox; and there is no medical 
man who has had any authoritative ex- 
perience but must lave witnessed number- 


to which baby {csh and blood is liable. 
We state these facts for the purpose of dis- 
abusing the minds of many mothers of 
what is a popular and a vulgar error in 
both respects; but still, as the general rule 
does run the other way—viz., that children 
have a succession of diseases—we shall 
take it as the basis of our arrangement, 
and though not believing in the uni- 
versality of the sequence of disease, treat 
of them as thongh it were a fact; and out 
of respect to the dictum of old age, which 
has a superstitious belief on the subject, 
commence the scries with 


THRUSQH. 


This is a disease to which infants are 
peculiarly subject, and in whom alone it 
may be said to be a disease; for when 
thrush shows itself in adult or advanced 
life, it is not as a disease proper, but only 
as a symptom, or accessory, of some other 
ailment, generally of a chronic character, 
and should no more be classed as a sepa- 
rate affection than the peteche, or dark- 
coloured spots that appear in malignant 
measles, may be considered a distinct 
affection. 

Thrush is a disease of the follicles of the 
mucous membrane of the alimentary canal, 
whereby there are formed small vesicles, or 
bladders filled with a thick mucous secre- 
tion, which, bursting, discharge their con- 
tents, and form minute ulcers in the 
ceutre of each vessel. To make this 
formal but unavoidable description in- 
telligible, we must beg the reader’s patience 
while we briefly explain terms that may 
appear to many so unmeaning; and make 
the pathology of thrush fully familiar. 

The whole digestive canal, of which the: 
stomach and bowels are only a part, is 
covered trom the lips, eyes, and ears down- 
wards, with a thin glary tissue, like the 
skin that lines the inside of an egg, called 
the mucous membrane; this membrane is 
dotted all over, in a state of health, b 
imperceptible points called follicles, throu 
which the saliva, or mucous secreted by the 
membrane, is poured out. 

These follicles, or little glands, then, 
becoming enlarged, and filled with a con- 
gealed fluid, constitute thrush in its first 
stage; and when the child's lips and mouth 
appear a mass of small pearls, then, as 
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these break and discharge, the second stage, Triturate till the oil is incorporated, then 


or that of ulceration, sets in. add slowly— 
Symptoms.—Thrush is* generally pre- Mint water . one ounce and a half 
ceded by considerable irritation; by the Laudanum ten drops. 


child crying and fretting, showing more Half a teaspoonful three times a day, to an 
than ordinary redness of the lips and nos- infant from one to two years old: a tea- 
trils, hot fetid breath, with relaxed bowels, spoonful from two to three years old; and 
and dark feculent evacuations; the water! a dessert-spoonfal at any age over that 
is scanty and high coloured; whilst cou-) time. After two days’ use of the mixtnre, 
siderable difficulty in swallowing, and! one of the following powders should be 
much thirst, are the other symptoms, ; given twice a day, acoompanied with one 
which a careful observation of the little | dose daily of the mixture :— 
patient makes manifest. Grey powder . ~ 20 grains. 

The situation and character of thrush| Powdered rhubarb 15 grains. 
show at once that the cause is some irri- Scammony. . . 10 grains. Mix. 
tation of the mucous membrane, and can Divide into twelve powders, for one vear; 
proceed only from the nature and quality | cight powders. from one to two; and six 
of the food. Before weaning, this must be; powders, from two to six years old. After 
looked for in the mother, and the condi-| that age, double the strength, by giving 
tion of the milk; after that time, in the! the quantity of two powders at once. 
crude and indigestible nature of the food; It issometimes customary to apply borax 
given. In either case, this exciting cause ' and honey to the mouth for thrush; but it 
of the disease must, be at once stopped. | is always better to treat the diseas: consti- 
When it proceeds from the mother, it is‘ tutionally rather than locally. The first 
always best to begin by physicking the | steps, therefore, to be adopted are, to re- 
infant through the parent—that is to say,; move or correct the exciting cause—the 
let the parent first take the medicine,! mother's milk or food; allay irritation by 
which will sufficiently affect the child|a warm bath and the castor-oil mixture, 
throngh the milk—this plan has thej followed by and conjoined with the 


double olject of benetiting the patient 
and, at the same time, correcting tle state 
of the mother, and improving the condition 
of her milk. In the other case, when the 
child is being fed by liand, then proceed by 
totally altering the style of aliment given, 
and substituting farinaceons food. custards, 
blanc-mange, and ground rice puddings, 

As an aper ent medicine for the mother, 
the best thing she can take is a dessert- 
spoonful of carbonate of magnesia once or 
twice a day, in a cup-of cold water; and 
every second day, for two or three times, 
an aperient pill. 

As the thrush extends all over the 
mouth, throat, stomach, and bowels, the 
irritation to the child from such an extent 
of diseased surface is proportionately great, 
and before attempting to act on such a 
tender surface by opening medicine, the 
better plan is to soothe by an emoilient 
mixture; and, for that purpose, let the 
following be prepared. Take of 

Castor of . . . . 2 drachims. 

Sugar . . . . . 1 drachm. 

Mucilage, or powdered 


gum Arabic. . . halfa drachm. 


powders. 

To those, however, who wish to try the 
honey process, the best preparation to use 
is the following :—Rub down one ounce of 
honey with two drachms of tincture of 
mvrrh, and apply it to the lips and mouth 
every four or six hours. 

It is a popular belief, and one most 
devoutly cherished by many nurses and 
ellerly persons, that everybody must, at 
some time of their life, between birth and 
death, have an attack of thrush, and if not 
in infancy, or prime of life, it will surely 
attack them on their death. bed, in a form 
more malignant than if the patient had 
been affected with the malady cariier; 
the black thrush with which they are then 
reported to be affected being, in all proba- 
bility, the petechx, or purple spots that 
characterize the worst form, and often the 
last. stage, of typhoid fever. 

In general, very little medicine is needed 
in this disease of the thrush—an alterative 
powder or a little magnesia, given once or 
twice, being all, with the warm bath, that, 
in the great majority of cases, is needed to 
restore the mucous membrane to health. 
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As thrush is caused by an excess of heat. 
or over-action in the lining membrane of 
the stomach and bowels, whatever will 
counteract this state, by throwing the 
heat on the surface, must materially bene- 
fit, if not cure, the disease ; and that means 
every mother has at hand in the form of a 
warm bath. After the application of this, a 
little magnesia to correct the acidity exist- 
ing alony the surface of the mucous mem- 


brane, is often all that is needed to throw | 


the system into such a state as will effect 
its own cure. This favourable state is 
indicated by an excessive flow of saliva, or 
what is called “ dribbling,” and by a con- 
siderable amount of relaxation of the 
bowels—a condition that must not be mis- 
taken for diarrhoea, and checked as if a 


disease, but rather, for the day or two it. 


continues, encouraged asa critical evacnant. 

Should there be much debility in the 
convalescence, half a teaspoonful of steel 
wine, given twice a day in a little barley 
water, will be found sufficient for all the 
purposes of a tonic. This, with the pre- 


caution of changing the child's food, or, | 

when it lives on the mother, correcting the 

quality of the milk by changing her owa . 
antacid 


dict, and, by means of gu . or 


apcricnt, improving the state of the secre-: 
Such is all the treatment that this | lic ) 
| appear about the cighth or ninth day, and, 


tion. 
discase in general requires. 

The class of diseases we are now ap- 
proaching are the most Important, both ia 


their pathological éeatures and in their; 
consequences on the conétitation, of any. 


group, or individual disease that assails the 


human body ; and though more frequently : 
attacking the undeveloped frame of chiid- | 


hood, are yet by no means confined te that 


period. These are called Eraptiwe Fevers, 


and embrace chicken-pox, cow-pox, small- 
pox, scarlet fever, measles, milary fever, 
and erysipelas or St. Anthony's fire. 

The general character of all these is, 
that they are contagious, and, as a general 
rule, attack a person only once in his life- 
time ; that their chain of diseased actions 
always begins with fever, and that, after 
an interval of from one to four days, the 
fever is followed by an eruption on the 
skin. First, 

CHICKEN-POX, OR GLASS-POX, 


may, in strict propriety, be classed a3 a 
mild variety of small-pox, presenting all 
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the mitigated symptoms of that formidable 
disease. Among many physicians it is, 
indeed, classed as small-pox, and not a 
separate disease; but as this is mot the 
place to discuss such questions, and as we 
profess to give only abstract facts, the 
result of our own practical experience, we 
shall treat this affection of glass, or chicken- 
pox as we ourselves have found it, as a 
distinct and separate disease. 

Chicken-pox is marked by all the febrile 
symptoms presented by small-pox, with this 
difference, that, in the case of chicken-pox, 
each symptom és particularly slight. The 
heat of body is much less acute, and the 
principal symptoms are diffculty of breath- 
ing, headache, coated tongue, and nausea, 
which sometimes amounts 60 vomiting. 
After a term of general irritability, heat, 
and restlessness, about the fourth day, or 
between the third and fearth, am eruption 
makes its appearance over the face, neck, 
and body, in its first tevo stages closely 
resembling small-pox, with this especial 
difference, that whereas the pustules in 
smaii-pex have flat and depressed centres— 
an imfalible characteristic of small-pox— 
the pustules im clicken-pox remain glolular, 
while the field in them changes from a 

: white to a straw-colourcd 
quid, which begins to exude and dis- 


in mld enses, by the terelith desquamates, 
x peels off entirely. 

There can be no doubt that chicken-pox, 
Tike small-pox, is contagious, and under 
certain states of the ry. wal becomes 
endemic. Parents ehoald, ore, avoid 
exposing young children te the danger of 
infection by taking them where it is known 
to exiet, as chidken-pox, in weakly consti- 
tutions, or in very young children, may 
superinduce small-pox, the one disease 
either running concurrently with the other, 
or discovering itself as the other declines. 
This, of course, is a condition that renders 
the case very hazardous, as the child has 
to struggle against two diseases at once, or 
before it has recruited strength from the 
attack of the first. 

Treatment.—In all ordinary enses of 
chicken-pox—and it is very seldom it 
assumes any complexity—the whole treat- 
ment resolves itself into the use of the 
warm bath, and a course of gentle ape- 
rients. ‘The bath should be used when the 
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oppression of the lungs renders the breath- | or disfigurement, except in very severe 





ing difficult, or the heat and dryness of the | forms, which. however, happen so seldom 
skin, with the undeveloped rash beneath | as not to ment apprehension. When the 


the surface, show the necessity for its use. 


eruption subsides, however, the face may 


As the pustules in chicken-pox very | be washed with elder-flower water, and 
rarely run to the state of suppuration as in | the routine followed which is prescribed in 
the other disease, there is no fear of pitting | the convalescent state of small-pox, 





THE WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE; OR, THE FATE OF THE NORTONS*® 
BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


Ir is too late in the day now to enter 
upon an elaborate criticism of the “ White 
Doe of Rylstone;” but the taste and ele- 
gance displayed in the present edition force 
us to recall some of those placid and beau- 
tiful touches of fancy and similitude by 


which the simple und pathetic, pastoral 
and philosophic muse of Wordsworth is 
frequently characterized. There are few 
who have wandered with the Doe in 


* Published by Longman and Co., Paternoster- 
tow, London. 
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Fenn eae crmTerminenetiemetn disease carrer eenenmeraataea meneame tree eae ncaa 
smoothly- flowing octo-syllabic measure, | entered the graveyard of the ruined Pricry 
over the dreary and desolate country in| of Bolton. 


which its days were spent, who will not resis te ridge of a eras grave, 
remember that lovelv and intreating image Oe yen pene, rn aye® ae own, 


which draws all the softer affections of the Sinks when the summer breeze hath died 
heart towards tne obiect that suggests it, Against an anchor'd vessel's side. 
when aescribed as lying down after having | This is said of the Doe, which in our ene 





graving is represented as a “radiant crea- It will be recollected that the poem is 
ture,” founded upon a local tradition, as well as 

Couched upon the dewy grass, on the ballad entitled ‘‘The Rising of the 
amongst the graves of the dilapidated North,” to be found in the “Percy Re- 
priory, which is drawn as it is at present liques.” The tradition is surrounded by 
to be seen in the North, clothed in all the a halo of Eden-like innocence, investing 
poetry of ivy, a melancholy memorial of the Doe with that kind of confiding gentle- 
what it once was, in days long gone by. ness of nature which. we yonceive, is only 
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EAA ease een ee 
in the Halis of Kylsrone, to share, a short 
time after, in the fate of his sironnd brothers, 

Such is the groundwork ef Mr. Words- 
worth’s poem, several of the scenes of 
which are laid in the vicinity of Bolton 
Priory. {t is here that the body of Francis 
‘s to be buried, in secret and by moonlight, 
in order that Emily, his sister, and the last 
of the Nortons, may not be shocked by the 
sight of his corse. But— 


forth from the Rylstone Hall stepped shes 
To seek her brother forth she went. 

And tremblingly her course she bent, 
Tow'rds Bolton's ruined Priory. 

She comes, und in the vale hath beard 
The funeral dirge,—she sees the knot 

Of people, sees them in one spot— 

And, darting like a wounded bird, 

She reached the grave, and with her breast 
Upon the ground, reccived the rest— 
The consuinmation. the whole ruth 

And sorrow of this final truth. 


The dire event which has involved in 
ruin and destruction the whole of her 
family drives Emily from Rylstone; but, 
after ‘wandering far and long.” the re- 
turns, not to the hall, but to its vicinity, 
‘the wilds of Craven,” where, 


-———beneath a moanidercd tree, 
A self-surviving lenfiess oak, 
By unregarded age from stroke 
Of ravage suved—sate Emily. 

e * ™ 


When, with a noise like distant thunder, 
A troop of deer came sweeping by; 

And, suddenly, behold a wonder! 

For, of that band of rushing deez, 


to be met with in the purest ot created 
beings. It is as follows:— 

‘About the time of the dissolution of 
the monasteri-s, a whrte doe began, and 
long continued, to make a weekly pilgrim. 
age from Rylstone, over the fells of Bolton, 
and was constantly found in the abbey 
churchyard during divine service, after the 
close of which she returned home as regu- 
larly as the rest of the congregation.” 

So far of the tradition. ‘ The rising in 
the North,” which furnishes the real matter 
for the poem, took place in 1569, the 
twelfth vear of the reign of Elizabeth. It 
arose from a scheme of marrying Mary 
Queen of Scots, then a prisoner in Eng- 
land, to the Duke of Norfolk, an estimable 
nobleman. “It came, however, to the 
knowledge of Elizabeth, who immediately 
committed the Duke to the Tower, and 
summoned the Earls of Northumberland 
and Westmoreland, by whom the alliance 
was encouraged, to appear at Cour.” 
These noblemen, however, refused to obey 
the summons, and “ raised their standards 
in behalf of the old religion, the settlement 
of the Crown, and the protection of the 
ancient nobility.” Percy’s ballad says— 

With them the noble Nevill came, 
The Erle of Westmorland was bec; 
At Wetherbye they mustered their dost, 
Thirteen thousand Sair w see. 


Lord Westmoriand iis encyent* r-isod, 













The Dun Boll de reise em Dich, A singte one in mid career 

And Three Dags eit peidien osllars Hath stopped, and fixed dts large fall cyc 
Were there eat out unrest royale. Upon the 

Erle Perey there bis emovent A Doe mest bemutiinl, clear-white, 
hw Beamoone diag ail on Sir, See ee ee 

The Norton’ smnpent bed the cressa, Sech are the Incdemts in the pocm 


And the dove weannds our Lord 8 heures. whack have suggested the accompanying 

The attempt failed chiefly frum lack of | @grerncs, winch, although taken from 
money and provisiens, The ixsurgents! the present edition, are by no means to be 
soon melted away, and the advance of /Censidered as realizing one-half of the 
Lord Sussex, who had been sent against | Bewuty with which they are there en- 
them with a large body of troops, com- | Shrimed. Im the volume (which is certainly 
pleted the rout. The cruelties which were the most tasteful of the Christinas books) 
exercised upon them were of the most dis- | there are no less than forty-two charming 
graceful kind. Sir George Bowes marshal | landscape, figure, and floral designs, all the 
of the army, boasted that, for sixty miles flowers being such as are ‘native to the 
in length and forty in breadth, between | spot,” and all the scenes being actual re- 
Newcastle and Wetherby, there was | presentations of the localities of the poem. 
scarcely a town er a village where he had They have been drawn and designed by Mr. 
not executed some of the inhabitants, | Birket Foster and Mr. H. N. Humphreys, 
Among these were eight sons of Norton | and engraved by Mr. H. N. Woods, who has 


and himself, while the ninth, Francis, stayed | executed his task with the utmost ability 
and skill We have nothing more to add, 


than thet the Doe which has evoked the 
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artistic taste and talent of these gentlemen 
continued to be a companion to Emily till 
she died, when, although lef alone, it still 
haunted the spots which had been dear to 
its mistress, and amongst which none was 
so much frequented as the priory, which, 

Subdued by outrage and decay, 

Looks down upon her with a smile— 

A gracious siuile, that seems to say, 


“Tnou, thou art not a Child of Time, 
But Daughter of the Eternal Prime!” 





TALES OF THE OPERAS. 
LE PROPHETE—THE PROPHET. 
IN FIVE PARTS. 


Terr is, perhaps, no parallel to be 
found, in modern times, to the strange 
outbursts of religious enthusiasm which so 
often occurred from the twelfth to the six- 
teenth century; and of these none was 
more sudden and violent for the time than 
the one excited by the Dutch Anabaptists, 
with John of Leyden for their tool. 
Skilfully availing themselves of personal 
and accidental advantages which his 
appearance and circumstances presented, 
and of the irritation occasioned by the 
tyranny of many of the lords of the soil, 
they stirred up the peasantry to revolt, and 
succeeded so far as to crown their Prophet- 
King at Munster, and would, in all pro- 
bability, have given the empire far more 
trouble but for the jealousies and dissen- 
sions which generally ruin such enter- 
prises. Itis a slight sketch of the circum- 
stances of this remarkable episode that we 
now propose giving our readers. 

We have spoken of the tyranny of the 
lords of the soil as one great instrument in 
the hands of the fanatics for stirring up 
the people. Oberthal, lord of a chateau 
in the vicinity of Dordrecht, was no excep- 
tion to the errors and vices too common in 
his class, and it was in his neighbourhood 
that tle first flame of excitement and 
fanaticism was enkindled. 


I. 

It was on a lovely summer's day in the 
year 1532, that a young girl, of singular 
beauty and grace, stood at her door, in 
that villnge b longing to the nobleman in 
question, looking anxiously in the direc-. 
tion of Leyden. More than once, since 
break of day, had she gazed along that 
road in vain but at length her quick eye: 
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perceived in the distance the figure of an 
aged woman, whose gait and dress bespoke 
an arrival from a somewhat fatiguing and 
dusty journey. Buta smile lighted up her 
fine though worn features, as the fair 
young girl bounded joyfully towards her, 
and exclaiming, “Dear mother, at last 
you are come!” threw herself into her 
arms. 

“Bless you, my child,” said the vene- 
rable Fides—for that was the name of the 
traveller—“ I have not tarried on my way, 
for well I knew the anxious hearts whose 
happiness depended on my speed. Thy 
betrothed awaits thee with impatience, my 
Bertha; this day we must leave Dordrecht, 
and to-morrow will, I trust, sce thee my 
daughter in deed as in heart !” 

The rich colour mounted to Bertha’s 
fair cheek and brow. 

‘Ah, my mother, may I prove worthy 
of him and you!” 

“ Doubt it not, my child; but now let 
us hasten to procure the permission of thy 
liere lord, and depart ere the day is too far 
spent. But, sec, what a crowd! who are 
those dark, stern figures in the midst, in 
their loug dark cloaks? They seem of 
some religious order.” 

“They arc holy men, my mother, come 
to call us to repentance. Hark at their 
chant; they keep raising it from time to 
time; it thrills through me.” 

At that moment the rich voices of the 
men of whom Bertha spoke broke on the 
ear in one of those monotonous yet thrill- 
ing chants which haunt the mind for 
days after they are heard— 

+ Ad nos venite in nomine Deo, 
Ad nos venite, populi.” 

Fides and Bertha drew near, as one of 
them began to harangue the people on the 
vices of their rulers. 

‘“Do they not oppress and grind you— 
fatten on your very blood?” he said. 
“Look at that proud castle frowning on 
your humble dwellings; think of the 
luxury of him who rules within, and your 
own hard lot, winning bare necessuries by 
the very sweat of your brow. Friends, 
shall not this be changed, and the tyrants 
be abased in their turn 2” 

** Yes, yes,” shouted the crowd. “Down 
with Oberthal; down with the oppressor t 
To the castle, brave pessants !” 

And the crowd rushed tamultvously 
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towards tho proud tower, which seemed to : “nor dare to interfero between 





bid defiance to tumult and violence; and,|me and my unfettered will. If it is my 
mounting the steps which led to the heavy | pleasure to alter my decision hereafter, it 
door, were about to demand admission, | will be in answer to humble intreaties, not 
when it opened, and its lord, surrounded | to lawless menace. To your homes this 
with guests, appeared, careless and haughty | instant; or woe to those who defy my 
as usual, unsuspicious of the real intentions | authority !” 

of the peasants, hitherto his servile vassals.} Awed by long habits of submission, 
Strange power of habit! wonderful in- | and the influence of the fearless, haughty 
fluence of rank and ancient blood! At | demeanour of their liege lord, the peasants 
the first sight of him, so long reverenced | wavered, retreated, and hastily sought the 
as their lord, the capricious multitude, in- {spot where the well-known chant pro- 
stead of threats, saluted him with homage | claimed the Anababtist preachers to have 
and respectful wishes; all, save the three |taken their stand; while Oberthal slowly 
stern, frowning figures in the background, | returned into his castle with his friends, 
‘who regarded the scene with sorrowful and | after a few words in a low voice to a re- 
lowcring looks. tainer near him. 

But the attention of Oberthal was soon 
diverted from the strangers, on whom his 
suspicious glance had quickly fallen, by a 
fairer vision. 


il. 

While these events were occurring at 
Dordrecht, John, the handsome and _ pros- 
perous innkeeper of Leyden, was striving 

Trembling, blushing ; supported by the|to beguile the hours of his mother’s 
vencrable Fides, the beautiful Bertha ap- : absence by fond preparations for his bride’s 
proached to intreat his permission for her| reception, and bright visions of future 
departure from his domain, and marringe| happiness, little heeding the mirthtul 
with the man she had so long loved, and in| dances and games of the friends and 
faltering accents proffered her request. | neighbours who had assembled to rejoice 
Oberthal was silent for 2 moment; his eyes | with him; yct from time to time furnishing 
gazed admiringly on the lovely girl before | them, os host 01 the tavern, with the re- 
him, and his determination was quickly | fresliiments their sports rendered doubly 
taken. acceptable. They had seated themselves, 

“1 must, even for thinc own sake, re- | in a pause of the dance, to rest and enjoy 
fuse thee, fairest maiden; thou art meant | the famous ale of the country, when three 
for better things than an innkeeper’s toiling |men entered and claimed the hospitality of 
wile. I will be kinder to thee than thy jthe house. Their religious habit and 
prayer, and surround thee with scenes | grave demeanour quickly obtained for 
fair as thyself, and snatch thee from a fate | them respect and attention, even fram the 
so unworthy of thy charms. I refuse thy|gay crowd, and they courteously ac- 
request now ; for the rest, more anon.” cepted their politeness, though their eyes 

Bertha looked bewildered, terrified, at|seemed strangely attracted by the hand- 
the bold glance bent upon her; then, as | some figure of the young host; and after 
the fuli meaning burst upon her, she| exchanging a few words in a low voice 
uttered a despairing cry and fell fainting | with cach other, they questioned one of 
into her mother's arms. the guests as to his position and reputation 

‘‘Will you suffer this?” cried Fides, in- jin the city. 
dignantly, to the crowd, pointing to the} Brief were the replics, for John himself 
senseless Bertha, “will you abandon this | now aavanced to the group. 
innocent girl to misery and ruin ?” “T grieve to seem inhospitable and 

“No, no!” burst irom the crowd; and | churlish, friends and neighbours, but each 
again they rushed forward to the hauglity |moment my mother and betrothed may 
noble; who, regardless of their presence, | arrive. They will be fatigued, and need 
was gaily conversing with his friends. Hejrest and quiet. To-morrow they will 
turned calmly towards them as their crics | gladly receive your kind congratulations.” 
met his ear, and his flashing glance again; The good-natured guests at onco too 
made them draw back in terror. the hint, and with jesting, yet honest good 

Back, presumptuous vaseals!" he said | wishes. retired, all but the three strangers, 
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who remained, almost intreated by the 
young bridegroom, who threw himeelf on a 
chair, lost in deep and, it seemed, troubled 
thought. 

A hand laid gently on his shoulder 
roused him from his reverie. 

‘Young man, thy thoughts seem grave 
and disturbed. What fearest thou ?” 

John started, and looked angrily at the 
intruder on his reverie, but the calm, stern 
faces before him rebuked his petulance, and 
he answered frankly — 

“Father, I know not; all that is bright 
awaits me, and yct at this joyful moment, 
a strange and ominous dream I had but 
lately recurs with singular force and vivid- 
ness to my mind.” 

“What was it, youth? perchance we 
can aid you to its interpretation; our 
vocation is from on high, and such things 
are familiar to us as daily food.” 

“Twas wild beyond description. I was 
no longer the humble innkeeper of Leyden, 
but a king, crowned in a splendid cathedral, 
with crowds of humble courtiers and sub- 
jects round me; but, oh, horror! in the 
midst of their acclamations, my eyes were 


ecorched with the sudden appearance of 


words of fire on that holy shrine, which 
said, ‘Cursed art thou. Woe, woe to 
thee!’ And then church, crowd, and my- 
self were borne, amidst lightnings and 
thunders, to the dread presence of the 
Most High; and, amidst curses and im- 
precations, only one voice cried for ‘mercy’ 
on my guilty head; and that voice was 
heard.” He paused in strong emotion. 

“Tis prophetic, favoured youth,” cx- 
claimed the attentive listeners; ‘our 
mission here is to conduct thee to power 
and fame. Come with us, and the wildest 
visions of that dream shali be as nothing 
to thy glory. Wilt thou come?” 

“‘ Never!” cried the youth, pointing to 
the door of the nuptial chamber, so neatly 
prepared. ‘On to-morrow night a fairer 
kingdom will be mine—Bertha’s love— 
and a far happicr life before me, blest 
with her sweet presence, than any you can 
bestow. Away! nor trouble my joy at her 
arrival, Away! I say.” 

The men smiled scornfully, and slowly 
departed; but their looks and broken 
words did not betoken their faith in his 
determination. 

A load seemed taken from his heart as 
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those dark, sinister faces disappeared, and 
he exclaimed, “Thank God! And now, 
Bertha, why tarriest thou? Hark! I 
hear sounds; but they’scem of horses; it 
is not her, I fear.” 

At that moment the door was burst open, 
and Bertha, pale, with dress and hair 
disordered, and a wild cry of despair and 
gratitude on her lips, rushed into his arms. 

‘*My Bertha, my best beloved, what 
means this? Speak. Who has dared to 
terrify thee ? Where is my mother ?” 

‘‘Save me, hide me; they come, they 
come,” she cried wildly, and rushed towards 
a curtain which offered a place of conceal- 
ment, and which, in fact, covered an aper- 
ture large enough for her slight form. 

Searcely had she disappeared behind its 
folds when 2 small party of soldiers, headed 
by a sergeant, entered. 

‘‘We demand our prisoner,” they said; 
‘she has escaped hither. Give her vp 
this moment, at your peril.” 

“T know no prisoner,” said John, the 
danger of Bertha nerving him to compo- 
sure; ‘“‘no one has fled hither; you are 
mistaken in the place.” 

“Pshaw!” said the sergeant contemp - 
tnously, “she is here, and we know it. 
Will you give her np?” 

“ Never!” cried Juhu desperately 

The soldier, with a mocking smile, bads 
his men bring in the other prisoner, and in 
an instant John beheld his mother, worn, 
haggard, bound, led in between two soldiers. 

“Now then, refractory serf, take your 
choice; will you seo your mother killed 
before your cyes, or comply with our 
demand ?” 

The voung man sank on a chair, and 
covered his face in an agony of despair and 
doubt. 

“Oh, Mcaven help and direct me! It is 
a fearful choice.” 

‘“ Choose !” again repeated the man, ad- 
vancing towards Fides, who stood silent 
and motionless, regarding her son. 

“My mother, 1 dare not, cannot be a 
matricide. Wretch! relense her; I yield 
to your barbarous conditions.” 

And going hastily to the spot where 
Bertha was concealed, he presented her to 
the remorseless agent of Oberthal; and as 
they led her from the house, he fell mo- 
tionless on the floor, amid his mother’s 
blessings and prayczs. 
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It was long before he awoke to his 
misery, and his first request to his mother 
was to be left in solitude. 

“Go, my mother; leave me, I intreat 
you; go and slecp in peace.” 

“Forgive me, my son, the misery you 
are cnduring for my sake; say you forgive 
me before I go.” 

“ Yes, yes, only leave me.” 

The tone and look were cold and averted, 
and Fides retired, longing, yct fearing to 
urge him farther. 

“Yes,” he cried, as she closed the door 
behind her, “I now live but for vengeance, 
at whatever cost, of body and soul. Re- 
venge I want, and revenge I will have.” 

“* Ad nos venite, populi,” fell on his ear 
in the distance; and he rushed to the 
door, from which he saw the dark figures 
of the Anabaptists, and, eagerly advan- 
cing, led them into the house, from which 
he had so recently expelled them. 

“Tam yours,” he said, “on one con- 
dition; be ye angels or fiends, prophets or 
impostors, give me revenge, and I am 
yours, to do as ye list.” 

A grim smile crossed the stern features 
of his hearers. ‘ All you most desire shall 
be yours, favoured messenger of Heaven, 
called, as was Joan of Arc in former days, 
for the saving of your country from the 
tyrants who oppress it. Thou shalt be 
king; and in thy turn place thy foot on 
those who now trample on thee.” 

“’Tis enough; I go.” 

‘‘One moment; remember ’tis for ever ; 
thou shall never see thy home, thy mother 
more. All earthly ties are forbidden to the 
throne of heaven.” 

The young man started. ‘‘Must it 
indeed be so. Bertha, for thee I make the 
sacrifice. One look and I come.” He 
approached the door, which opened into 
his mother’s room, and istened. ‘Qh, 
mother, mother, thou art praying, even in 
sleep, for thy unworthy son; and shall I 
desert thy old age, after all thy love and 
tenderness? No, no! JI will not, cannot! 
Go, tempters, go! I will not obey your 
flattering voices !” 

“And your vengeance? See Bertha, 
the paramour of the proud noble who tore 
her from thee.” 

John stood in an agony of irresolution 
and contending feelings. 

“Come, and she shall again be thine,” 
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whispered the oldest of the men, gently 
drawing him forward. John’s good angel 
fled at that fatal moment, and he yielded 
to the voice of the tempter. 

Fides woke next morning to find her 
home descrted, herself childless. 





THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 
DRUIDISM. 

SCATTERED up and down the world, 

here and there, like huge monuments 

erected by the giants to the memory of 


‘departed centuries, are massive blocks of 


stone ; some few standing alone in solitary 
grandenr, others placed at certain distances 
from each other, forming circles of un- 
equal proportions and sizes, but each and 
all being, like the far-famed temples of 
Egypt, silent witnesses of the power and 
capacity of the “ world’s grey fathers,” and 
forming, with those grand masses on 
the banks of the Nile, the oldest monu- 
ments of men’s labours. 

On the broad plains of our own land, or 
half-hidden in the recesses of her Welsh 
mountains;* in the adjacent islands of 
Jersey and Guernsey; in France, Denmark, 
and Sweden; nay, even in the wilds of 
America, and in the far-off isles of the 


‘Southern Seas, those huge, rude stones, 


whose date for the most part ascends be- 
vond all history and all tradition, are to be 
found. 

Being anterior to written evidence, their 
history is entirely unknown, and, as a 
natural consequence, conjectures of the 
most improbable nature as to their origin 
and use have been advanced; some con- 
tending that, in these mysterious circles, 
the sun, moon, and stars were worshipped; 
others, that they were used as temples 
wherein the sublimest revelations of 
science were discussed, and the discoverics 
of Archimedes and Newton anticipated; 
while not long ago the theory was nd- 
vanced that Druidical circles were con- 
structed in imitation of the form of a 
serpent, and that hence they may be 
called dracontia, or serpent temples. 

Dr. Kitto advances what we may call 
a Bible theory, and endeavours very in- 
geniously and at great length to identify 
these circles with those stones of memorial 





* At Plas Newydd. 
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erected as monuments of victory, remem- 
brances of mercies, or pillars for the dead, 
which the Jewish and othcr nations have 
from time to time erected; and the great 
stones that marked in a wonderftl manner 
the great circuit which Samuel made, and 
where he sacrificed and judged the people, 
would seem to favour this idea. Yet there 
is evidently little connexion between these 
masses of stone erected by tlic patriarchs, 
or placed by the priests, with those circular 
masses of stone work which are the rem- 
nants of Druidical worship. 

Very singularly our own country offers 
some of the grandest, and probably most 
ancient, examples in the world of existing 
Druidical circles—the principal being those 
of Avebury and Stonehenge. In our own 
times antiquarians have ceascd to dispute 
whcther these circles of stones were in- 
tended exclusively for religious, civil, or 
military uses, and are more disposed to 
agree that they were intended for all these 
purposes. 

Casar has told us concerning the Gaul- 
ish Druids (whom he describes as imitators 
of the British Druids, and as deriving from 
them their customs and scieuce), that at 
certain times of the year they sat in a 
certain consecrated place, to which all that 
lind controversies came from every part 
around and submitted to their judgments 
and decrees ; and that they determined con- 
cerning all disputes, public and private, 
concerning murder, conccrning th: rights of 
inheritance, aud concerning the boundaries 
of land. 

The remains most popularly known in 
England of these ancient worshippers are 
those standing upon the plains of Salis- 
bury, in Wiltshire, where an assembly of 
upright, horizontal, and prostrate stones, 
bearing the general title of Stonehenge, 
may be seen to this day. 

The name of this ruin is most probably 
derived trom the Saxon, stan, stone, and 
henge, hang or support. As we have 
already said, there are circles ef upright 
stones in various parts of the world, some 
of which consist of a single circle, and 
others of many eircles; but Stonehenge ts 
of a peculiar character, and we believe 
wholly unlike any other ancient monnu- 
mental erections. 

Many of the stones have been squared 
or hewn' by art- the horizontal stones of 
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the outer circle are carefully attached by 
mortices to the uprights, which have 
tenons, whereas nearly all other examples 
of what are generally called Druidical 
circles are composed of rough, unhewn, 
upright stones, without impo-ts. 

Te stones are surrounded by a cireular 
vallum, or bank of earth, within a ditch or 
foss. Withinside this hank are three stones, 
two of which are in an upright position, 
and the other prostrate. In the circle of 
the inclosed space is what is usually called 
the temple itself, which comprised originally 
an outer circle of thirty upright stones in a 
horizontal position, forming 1 continuous 
impost. Within this was another or second 
circle, consisting of about the same number 
of perpendicular stones of much smaller 
size and without imposts. This circle 
inclosed an arrangement of large and 
small stones, the large stones being divided 
into groups of three stones each, and in the 
centre was a@ large flat stone called the 
altar. 

The surrounding plain is covered with a 
profusion of barrows (hillocks) and earth- 
works, s wmrivalled in any spot of 
similar extent in England, and probably in 
the world. Many of these barrows have been 
opened and found to contain chests filled 
with burnt bones, and im otliers entire 
skeletons, with vartous refies of British and 
lkomun art. 

But, although Stonehenge is now the 
most perfect Druidical temple standing, that 
at Avebury (also in Wiltshire) was origi- 
nally the largest. No lessthan 650 blocks 
were there brought together and placed in 
circles and rows. These stones were of 
various dimensions, measuring from five to 
twenty feet in height, and trom three to 
twelve in width and thickness. 

One hundred were raised on end, and 
placed in 2 circular form around a flat and 
nearly circular area of about 1,400 feet in 
diameter; and these stones were bounded 
by a deep ditch end lofty bank, and the 
area within the bank is somewhut more 
than twenty-eight acres. 

There are here also numerous barrows or 
tumuli on the neighbouring downs, with 
the cromlech and the track-ways. Among 
the first of these barrows is that named 
Silbury Hill, a vast artifieial conical 
mound of earth, which may be regarded 
as the largest tumulus in Europe, and 
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Stukeley says he has no hesitation in 
affirming it to be the most magnificent 
mansoleum in the world, without excepting 
the Egyptian pyramids; this is, of course, 
a great exaggeration, though it is un- 
doubtedly a d work. 

Dr. Stukeley and his followers contend 
that this singular erection at Avebury 
was raised by the Druids for the worship 
of the sun and moon, and that public 
sacrifices, games, and hymns were periodi- 
cally performed there at the four seasons or 
great festivals of the vear. 
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Ceesar’s account of the Druids is the 
most interesting one which history has 
given us. He says they were ministers of 
sacred things; they had the charge of 
sacrifices, both public and private, they 
gave directions for the ordinances of re- 
ligious worship. If a crime had been 
committed, if a man had been alain, if 
there was a contest concerning the boun- 
daries of the land, the Druids settled the 
matter; they fixed rewards and punish- 
ments; if any one refused to abide by 
their sentence they forbad them to come to 
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the sacrifices. 
severe; those on whom this interdict wa 
laid were accounted among them unholy 
and accursed. All fiew from the excom- 
municated and shunned their approach and 
conversation, lest they should be injured 
by their very touch; they were placed out 
of the pale of the law, and excluaed from 
offices of honour. 

Over all these Druids one presided, to 
whom they paid the highest regard. Upon 
his death, if there was any other Druid 
of superior worth, he succeeded; if there 
were more than one who had equal claims, 
a successor was appointed by their votes, 
and the contest was sometimes decided by 
force of arms. The Druids held a meeting 
at a certain consecrated spot, at a parti- 
cular time of the year, when all assembled 


Ticir punishinent was very; who had disputes, and submitted them- 


selves to their decision and sentence. 

The Drnids did not commonly engage 
in war, neither did they pay taxes like the 
rest of the community. Induced by these 
advantages, many came of their own 
accord to be trained among them. They 
had a certain number of verses to learn by 
heart, and some accordingly remained 
twenty years under tuition. The Druids 
did not consider it wise to commit their 
instructions to writing, and that for two 
reasons—first, because they did not wisl: 
the knowledge of their system to be dif- 
fused among the people at large, and, 
secondly, lest their pupils, trusting to 
written characters, should become less 
careful about cultivating their memorics. 

It was especially the object of the Druids 
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to inculcate this, that souls do not perish, 
but after death pass into other bodies ; and 
they considered by this belief, more than 
by anything else, men may be led to cast 
away the fear of death and become con- 
rageous. They discussed, moreover, many 
points concerning the heavenly bodies and 
their motions, the extent of the universe 
and the world, the nature of things, the 
oe and the ability of the immortal 
gods, 

Those who were involved in the danger 
of warfare either offered human sacrifices 
or made a vow that they would offer them; 
for they considered that the favour of the 
immortal gods could not be conciliated 
unless the life of one man were offered up 
for that of another. They had also sacri- 
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fices of the aame kind appointed on beh 
of the State. 

Some set up images of enormons size, the 
limbs of which they made of wicker-work 
and filled with living men; and, setting 
them on fire, the men were destroyed by 
the flames. They considered that the 
torture of those who had been taken in the 
commission of theft or open robbery, or 
any crime, was more agreeable to the im- 
mortal gods; but when there was not a 
sufficientnumber of criminals they scrupled 
not to torture the innocent. 

The chief deity whom they worshipped 
was Mercury—of him they had many 
images; and after him they worshipped 
Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, and Minerva. 

After a contest they slew all living 
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creatures that were found among the spoil, 
ind other things they gathered into one 
spot; and if any one concealed at home 
any part of the spoil, or took it away 
when deposited, a very heavy punishment, 
with torture, was denounced against the 
criminal. 

In conclusion, it may be observed, that 
there appears much less reason for ascrib- 
ing the erection of Stonehenge to any of 
the successive conquerors of Great Britain 
than to its original inhabitants, the Celtic 
Britons; and, if this be admitted, it is a 
probable conjecture that the structure was 
erected for religious purposes, under the 
direction of the Druids. 

The practice of commemorating an im- 
portant event by raising a number of 
stones is of the greatest antiquity. Alex- 
uuder tho Great indicated the terminating 
point of his Indian invasion in the Punjab by 
the erection of twelve stupendous columns, 


but there is nothing in the history either of 
the Romans or of the Saxons to lead us to 
suppose that those nations ever erected 
temples or monuments like the stone circles 
of Avebury and Stonehenge; therefore it 
is not unreasonable to believe that in the 
ruins of these two places we behold the very 
spots where our own ancestors worshipped 
before Augustine came to the Angles, who 
were not angels! M. S. R. 


For Resovating OLD Biack or Dras Siuxs 
OR SATINETS.—-Put one pennyworth of soft soap, 
two tablespoons of honey, and one wine-glass of 
gin into threc half pints of warm water, and stir 
until] the soap and honey are completely amalga-~ 
mated; dip a piece of old crape into this mixture, 
and rub down tho silk, making it thoroughly wets 
have ready a pail of water, rinse each breadth as 
they are rubbed, and hang up on a line imme. 
diately, not rinsing them; let them drip, and 
while very damp iron them on the wrong side 
ip a hot iron. and they will look nearly equal 

0 now. 
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POESY OF THE PASSIONS) 
LOVE. 

Nuptial love maketh mankind, friendly love 
perfecteth if, bat wanton love corrupteth and 
debaseth it.’— Francis Lorp Bacon. 

“For nething can sweeten felicity itself but 
love.” —JEREMY TAYLOR. 

“ Love demands little else than the powcr to 
fee! and to requite love.”—JEAN Path Richter. 


J have here, with my cousin Palamon, 
Had strife and rancuur many a day ugone, 
For love of you. 
GEOFFREY Cuaucenr, born 1328, dicd 1320.— 
(Canterbury Zules. 
Love is the cause of honour— ye, 
Love makes cowards manhood to purchase 3 
Love inikes knights hardy at essay 5 
Love mukes wretches full of largeness 3 
Love makes the slothful tall of busine<s3 
Love makes slurgards fresh and well be seen; 
Love chan:res vice into virtuons nobleness. 
«AA lusty ite in love has service been. 
WituramM DenBak, born 1460, died 1520.— The 
[Merle and the Nishtingate. 
There dwells sweet love and constant chastity, 
Un:petted taith, and comely womanhood, 
Epuctsbp SPENSER, born 1503, died 1590.—7hke 
[Lpithalamium. 
Gather the rose of love while yet is time, 
While loving, thou may’st loved be with equal 
crime.—The Faerie Queen. 
Luve is ane fervent fire, 
Kendillet without desire, 
Short plesour, long displesour, 
Repentance is the hire. 
Ane pure tressour without messour, 
Luve is ane fervent tire. 
ALEXANDER Scot (Scottish Poet).—Zhe Londdel of 
[ Lure. 
Sorrow on love hereafter shall attend. 
Jt shall be waitcd on with jealousy ; 
Find sweet beginning but unsavoury end3 
Not settled equally, but high or low, 
That all love’s pleasure shall not match his woe. 
WiILLiam SHaxspEakgx, born 1564, died 1616.— 
{ Venus and Adonis. 


For in revenge of my contempt of love, 
Love hath chased sleep from iy enthralled cyes. 
Oh, gentle Proteus, love's a mighty lord! 

Two Gentlemen of Verona. 


YT cannot leave to love, and yet T do; 
But there I leave tu Jove where I should love. 
Zo Gentlemen of Verona. 


Turn I my looks unto the skies, 
Love with his arrows wounds mine cycs; 
If so I gaze upon the ground, 
Love then in every flower is found ; 
Search I the shade to fly my pain, 
Love mcets me in the shade again; 
Want I to walk in sacred grove, 
E’en there 1 meet with sacred love. 
Tuomas Lopex, born 1566, died 1625. 


There {s no life on earth but being in love. 
There are no studies, no delights, no busincss, 
No intercourse or trade of sense or suul. 

Bry Joxson, born 1574, died 1637.—Tnhe New Inn. 


Upon ker forehead love his trophics fits, 
A thousand spoils in silver arch displaying; 
And in the midst himself full proudly sits, 
Himself in awful majesty arraving. 
PUINEAS FLETCHER, born 1084, died 1650. 


Love is the blossom where there blows 
Everything that lives or grows. 
Love doth make the heavens tu move, 
And the sun doth burn in love; 
Alike the strong and weak doth yoke, 
And makes the ivy climb the oak, 
Under whose shadows lions wild, 
Soft'n’d by love, grow taine and mild. 
Love no medicine can appease s 
He burns the fishes in the seas. 
Love did make the bloody spear 
Once a leafy coat to wear, 
While in its leaves there shronded lay 
Sweet birds for love that sing and play. 
GILES FLETCHER, born 1586, died 1644.—7he 
[Temptation of Cirict. 
Who can hide fire?) If it be uncovered, light, 
If covered, smoke betrays it to the sight. 
Love is that fire, which still some sign affords, 
Ir hid, they are sighs; if open, they are words. 
WiLiras Cartwricnt, born 16]1, died 1643 


A michty pain to love ft is, 
And ‘tis a pain that pain to miss 
but of all pain, the greatest pain 
Is to love but love in vain. 
Virtue now, nor noble blood, 
Nor wit, by love is understood. 
Anrauamt Cow.ey, born 1618, died 1667.—Te 
LAnacreontics, 
Hail! wedded love, mysterions law, true source 
Of human offspring. 
JOHN MiLton, born 1603, died 1674.—Paraidise 
[ Lost, ook LV. 


| And what if love, which thou interpret'st haie, 


The jealousy of love, powerful of sway 
In human hearts, causcd what I did? 
Samson Agonistes. 
T am sick of love— 
If madness may the name of passion bear, 
Or love be culled, what is indeed despair. 
Matruew Prior, born 1664. died 1721.—Solomon 
fon the Vanrty of the World. 
A haggard spectre from the crew 
Crawla forth, and thus asserts his due: 
Tis I who taint the sweetest joy, 
And in the shape of love destroy. 
Jouyn Gar, Lorn 1688, died 1732.—Gay's Fables. 


' But we'll grow old thegithcr, and ne’er find 


The toss of youth when love grows on the mind. 
Lairns and their bairns mak sure a firmer tie 
Thau aught in love the like of us can spy. 
ALLAN Ramsay, born 1688, died 1756 (Scottish 
poet).—Zhe Centie Shepherd. 


Yor nought but love can answer love, 
And render bliss secure. 
Wisri1aM Tuomsus, born 1700, died 1748,—T7he 
[Seasons, Spring. 
Why should we kill the best of passions, love ? 
Tt sids the hero, bids ambition rise 
To nobler heights, inspires imanortal deeds, 


liven softens brates, and adds grace to virtue. 
[Sophontsda. 
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The selfish heart that but by halves is given, 
Shall find no place in love’s delightful heaven. 
Here sweet extremes alone can truly bless; 
The virtue of a lover is excess. 
A maid, unasked, may own a well-placed flame; 
Not loving first, but loving wrong is shame. 
Lorp Lytr.eton, born 1709, died 1773.—A dvice 
[to a Lady. 
The verse adorn again, 
Fierce war and faithful love, 
And truth severe by fairy fiction dressed. 
Tuomas Gray, born 1716, died 1771. 


Love framed with mirth, a gay fantastic round, 
Louse were her tresses, and her zone unbound; 
And he, amidst his frelie play, 
As if he would the charming air repay, 
Shook thousand odours from his dewy wings. 
Wintram CoLiins, born 1720, died 1756.— Ode to 
[the Pass.ons, 
Where honour’s liberal hands cffuse 
Unenvied treasures, and the snowy wings 
Of innocence and love protect the scene. 
Mark AKEnsipE, born 1721, died 1770.— Pleasures 
[of the Imagination. 
The swain mistrustless of his smutted fuce, 
While seerct laughter tittered round the place; 
The bashful virgin’s sidelong looks of Jove, 
Tic matron’s glance that would those looks re- 
prove. 
OLivir GoLpsmitg, born 1728, died 1774.—The 
(Deserted Village. 
And love is still an empticr sound, 
The modern tair one’s jest, 
On earth unseen, or only tound 
To warm the turtle’s nest. 
Eduin and Angelina. 
Love inakes the music of the blest above, 
Heaven's harmony is universal love. 


Witiram Cowpgr, born 1731, died 1800.—T7he 
[ Progress of Error. 
While acuta her brows bright beams of honour 
art, 

And love's warm eddies circle round her heart, 
Near and more near the intrepid beauty pressed, 
Saw throngh the driving smoke his dancing crest, 
Saw on his belm her virgin hands inwove 
Bright stars of gold and mystic knots of love. 


Erasmus Dazwy, born 1731, died 1802, 
Love, like the flower that courts the sun’s kind 


ray, ~ 
Will flourish orffy in the smiles of day. 
Distrust’s cold air the gencrous plant annoys, 
And one chill blight of dire contempt destroys. 


Dr. Joun LANGHORNE, born 1736, died 1772.— 
[ Advice to the Married. 

Is it for this fair virtue oft must strive 

With disappointment, penury, and pain ? 
No! Heaven's immortal spring shall yet arrive, 

And man’s majestic beauty bloom again 
Bright through the eternal year of love’s trium- 

phant reign. 


JauEs Beatriz, born 1735, died 1803.—T7he 
[ Aftnstrel. 
The tender images we love to trace 
Sten! from each year a melancholy grace; 
And, mete sorte’ sparks - love expand, 


O part them never. 





Of knights and dames, such as in old romance, 
And lovers, such as in heroic song, 

Perhaps the two, for groves were their delight, 
That in the spring time, as alone they sat, 
Venturing together on a tale of love. 


SamvueEt Roczrs, born 1762, died 1852.—Jtaly. 


Sweet nee maids from neighbouring hamlcts 
stro 


That, like the light heel’d docs o’cr lawns that 
rove, 

Look shyly curious, rip’ning into love, 

For love's their crrand; hence the tints that giow 

On cither cheek a heightened lustre know. 


ROBERT BLOOMFIELD, born 1766, died 1822.—The 
[ Farmer's Boy—Autumn. 


Learn by a mortal yearning to aseend, 
Seeking a higher object Love was given, 
Encouraged. sanctioned, chiefly for that end; 
For thig the passion to excess was driven, 
That self might be s«nnulled—her bondiuge prove 
The fetters of a dream opposed to love. 
WILLIAM Worpsworts, born 1770, died 1850.—_ 
[ Laodamia. 
But to sce her was to love her, 
Love but her and love for ever. 
Tlad we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never Joved sae blindly, 
Never met, or never parted, 
We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 


Rozsert Burs, born 1759, died 1796. 


He loved, as many a lay can tel) 
Preserved in Stanmore's lonely cell. 
He loved—his soul did nature frame 
For love, and fancy nursed the flame. 
Vainly he loved, for seldom swain 
Of such soft mould is loved again. 
Silent he loved—in every gaze 
Was passion. 
Siz WaLTee Scort, born 177], died 1832.— Rokeby, 
Canto |, Sterze 26. 
But unrequited love, thy dart 
Plunged deepest its envenomed smart, 
And Roderick, with thine anguish stung, 
At length the hand of Douglas wrung. 


Lady of the Lake, Canto II., Stanza 33. 


Wild is thy lay and loud, 
Far in the downy cloud. 
Love gives it energy, love gave it birth. 
James Hoga (the Ettrick Shepherd), born 1772, 
[died 1835.—70 a Skylark. 
All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs the mortal frame, 
Are all but ministers of love, 
And feed his sacred flame. 


SaMCEL TaxLog CoLenipesr, born 1772, died 1834. 
: (—Genevieve 


If hope prostrate lie, 
Love, too, will sink and die. 
But love is subtile, and doth proof derive 
From her own life that hove is yet alive; 
And, bending o'er with soul-transfising eyes, 
And the soft murmntrs of the mother dove, 
Woos back the fleeting spirit, and half supolies ; 
Thus love repays to hope what hope first gaye to 


ove. 
The fearful awe imprudent Psycho knew 
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Would seize with rapture every wondering breast, 
When Love's all potent charms divincly stood 
cozifest. 
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A youth he seems, in manhood's freshest years. 

Round his fair neck, as clinging with delight, 

Each golden curl respilendently appears, : 

Or shades his darker brow, which grace majestic 
wears. 


Nus. Tiaue, born 1773, dicd 1810.—Psyche. 


They sin who tell us love can die. 

With life all other passions fly— 

All others are but vanity. 

In heaven, ambition cannot dwell, 

Nor avarice in the vaults of hell. 
Earthly these passions; as of carth, 
They perish where they have their birth; 
But love is indestructible. 


Rosert Sout#eY, born 1774, dicd 1843.— Lore. 


® z 


For ours was not like carthly love. 
And must this parting be our last ? 
No! I shail love thee still when death itselfis past. 


Toomas CaMPBELL, born 1777, dicd 1844.— 
[ Gertrude of Wiroming. 


O you that have the charge of love 
Keep him in rosy bondage bound, 
As in the fields of bliss above 
Te sits with flow’rets fettered round. 


Toomas Moore, born 1780, diced 1852.— 
[Lalla Rookh. 


She, as she gazed, with grateful wonder presscd 
Tier shelter’d love to her impassioned breast, 
And, suited to her soft caresses, told 

An elden tule of love—for love is old— 

Old as eternity. 


Lorp Brroy, born 1788, died 1824.—7he Js?and, 
[Canto IV., Stanza 9. 


Yes! love, indeed, is light from heaven— 
A spark of that immortal fire 
With angels shared, by Allah given 
To lift from earth our low desire. 
Devotion wafts the mind above, 
But Heaven itself descends in Jore. 
A feeling from the Godhead caught 
To wean from aclf cach sordid thonght: 
A ray from him who formed the whole; 
A glory circling round the soul! 
The Giaour. 


Hail, love, first love, thou word that sums all bliss, 
The sparkling cream of all time's blessedncss. 


Rogpekt Po.iox, born 1799, died 1827.— The ; 
{ Course of Time. | 


I Joved him as young genius loves, 
When its own wild and radiant heaven 
Of starry thought burns with the light, 
The love, the life by passion given. 
I loved him, too, as woman loves. 
Letitia Exvizase7a LaNpos, born J802, dicd 1838. 
[—Zhe Jmprovisairice. 


He that shuts love out, in turn shall be 
Shut out from love, and on her threshold lie, 
Nowling in utter darkness. 
ALFRED TeNnxysox (Poct Laureate), born 1810.— 
[The Palace of Art. 





S AND PRACTICAL DRESS INSTRUCTOR. 


Cookers, Pickling, und Preserding. 


A Rich Cnuistras Prppixc.—One pound ct 
raising (stoned), one pound of currants, half a 
pound of beef suet, a quarter of a pound of sugar, 
two spoonfuls of flour, three eggs, 4 cup of swect- 
meats, and a wineglass of brandy. Mix well, and 
boil in a mould eight hours. 

Bortep Prum Pupping.—The crumbs of a 
twopenny loaf, half a pound cach of sugar, cur- 
rants, raisins, and beef suet, shreded, two ounces 
of candied peel. three drops of essence of lemon, 
three eggs, a little nutmeg, a tablespoonful of 
flour. Butter the mould, and boil them tive 
hours. Serve with brandy-sauce. 

Mock TurtLe Sovp.—Take a knuckle of veal, 
two cow heels, two large onions, stuck with 
cloves, one bunch of swect herbs, spices, two 
glasses of white wine, and a quart of water. 
Put into an carthern jar. and stew for five hours; 
not to be opened until cold; remove the fit 
and bones when all is carefully strained. If re- 
quired for use, place it on the fire with tu: 
addition of forcement balls, and hard egrs, 
oysters, too, may be added, and a very small 
quantity of anchovy sauce. Cut the meat and 
fat an inch and a half square, and serve up in the 
soup. 
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AND 
PRACTICAL DRESS INSTRUCTOR. 


THE new year comes, and descrvcs to be met 
With that warm and cheerful welcome which it 
has becn accustomed to receive time out of mind. 
It brings us new hopes, and, we trust, new biess- 
ings, new plans, new projects, new inventions, 
new fashions. Society holds festival upon festival 
to exchange expressions of kindliness and good- 
will, and to reciprocate those wishes which are as 
prayers for the general happiness. These festive 
occasions call into requisition the inventive faculty 
of Fashion, to throw her cappicious graces ove: 
the mixed assemblics; and hence, though skies 
frown, rains fall, and togs spread out so many of 
their thick foles as to make the existence of the 
sun more a matter of faith than of sight, yet tie 
bright and blazing fires, the brilliant draperics, 
and, above all, the happy faces clustered together 
in these friendly inectings, seem only to be en- 
hanced in their enjoyment by the dreariness of all 
that lies beyond the dvor of demarcation. 

The scason thus demanding something appro- 
priate in the style of its costume, we have sup- 
plied one of the most tasteful dresses that fashion 
has lately introduced. It bears the name of “ The 
Raphacl,” after that of the great painter. Last 
month we gave a full dress, and, having done 80, 
we considcred it desirable to select one which, 
thongh suitable for all moderate occasions of 
festivity, is yet equally appropriate for general 
wear. The body is made low, square both in back 
and front, with a broad black velvet surrounding 
the bust, edged with a rich deep fringe of tho 
same colour as the dress. The sieeve is fermed 
of one large puff, slightly drawn in to a wido 
turncd-up band, which also is nearly covered by 
a row of the same velvet as that already mentioned, 
and having three smaller puffs above tho elbow. 
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T..c “RAPHAEL” Ctc72sS. 


The skirt is double, the upper part being looped | trasts well with the dress, which may be of either 

up at regular intervals with plissé, passing from | lighter or darker silk, according to taste. A rich 

under the hem of the upper skirt to the waist. | brown ond royal blue are on the Jist of favoured 

With this dress is worn an under body of fullings | colours. 

and insertion, cither of lace or muslin, having a} On this side the Channel there is nothing new in 
ink silk lining, which displays the design of the | promenade wraps, the fashion having been fixer 
ace or embroidery to great advantage, and con. | tor the winter. For those who have not adopted 
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DIAGRAM Or DORES8®& 


the Pardessus, the large circular cloak, with the 
plissé @ la vietlle curried all round, and a long 
vanging hood, is the next eligible. In Paris, the 
ladies are in some degreein advance. A few of the 
distinguished fashionables are wearing large velvet 
c'oaks, having a pointed corner behind, with hoods 
richly trimmed with laces others with the whole 
articie loaded with silk embroidery and elaborate 
Passenienterie. We mention these things more in 
the way of news than as examples. The French 


ladies are much blamed for their extravagance fn 
dress, sometimes carrying the value of several 
hundred pounds upon their persons, and often 
bringing ruin into their dwellings. 

In bonnets we may mention one or two pretty 
novelties. Velvets of two culours continue to be 
worn. We have seena grey terry velvet trimmed 
with scarlet velvet, producing a remarkably good 
effect; the bonnet grey, the edge being bound 
with the red, as well as the curtain, Bias bands 
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of the red being passed over the front, wero 
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about an inch and a half wide, which is laid on a 





finished on one side with a compect cluster of | strip of scarlet cloth about half an ineh wider, 


poppies in the same red velvet, and on the other 
with a double quilling some few inches long, 
instead of a bow, also of red velvet. Inside the 
bonnet, a bandeau of plaited ribbon, having a little 
cotton wool within the folds, and, being done with 
perfect regularity, was carried atl round just even 
with the edge of the bonnet. Brown, grey, and 
bluck chip are very fashionable. These look 
Trematkably well bound with red velvct, with a 
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mrtain in silk of their own colour, also bound 
vith tho sare velvet; but, instead of other 
rimming, having a double row of scarict Maltese 
ace carried across the crown over the curtain and 
‘ound the front. These are in very good style, 
eing elegant without being elaborate. 

For half-toilette, we may describe a jacket 
thich is recommended by a sort of striking sim- 
Heity. It is of black cloth, sufficiently loose, 
vith rather a wide sleeve having a turned-up cuff. 
vound the cdge is carried a band of black velvet 


‘| new sanatory 


which, being pinked in a small at each 
edge, projects just so far beyond the velvet as to 
form a margin. A row of rather large buttons 
covered with scarlet velvet is placed all round the 
whole, forming 2 most effective trimming. The 
under sleeve is of }awn, so formed, being of a 
peculiar shape, as to hang down very deep and fill 
up the sleeve of the jacket. 

The prettiest and most novel ornament for the 
hair is formed in the following manner :—Takc 
ten large gold Engénie beads, thread them on fine 
wire, bend them slightly into the form of a bow; 
suspend from each end a string of eleven of the 
same beads; within that, another of nine; and 
within that, a third of seven. The two last each 
a bead apart on the foundation rew. Any lady 
may make this ornament hersclf with very little 
trouble, and it is very elegant. 
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Envrrep BY MApEMoOISELLE Roce. 


Wr know that a baby’s Christmas cap is fre. 
quently the article sclected for presentation to the 
new heir toimmortality. Itis generally the token 
of loving welcome prepared by sisters or aunts, 
and the value of the gift is much increased it 
worked by their own hands. We are sorry that 
the use ot caps for babies should be condemned, 
as taste is outraged by their expulsion, and we do 
not quite allow the advantages derived from this 
edict. We have it on very high 
authority that the English physical constitution is 
declining in strength and vigour; and that it 
cannot now bear the same medical treatment that 
was practised fifty years since. Every une admits 
the value of warmth both to infancy and are, and 
it is never advocated that the latter should be 
exposed to all the chanyves and draughts of a 
variable climate. Tt would be death to try the 
experiment. Taste must also be allowed to put in 
her plea azainst the newinvasion on her dominion. 
In France, the contrary fashion js carried to 
the other extreme. There the cap is retained, we 
think, too long a period, as it is quite asnal to see 


eit worn by hitle girls until they are five or six 


years ot age. The design we have given is in a 
very clegant style of work, and very much re. 
sembles the old Italian point of artist-loved 
celebrity. Itis worked on cambric. The pattern 
is first traced on the cambric with a cotton a little 
coarser than that used for the other part of the 
working. It is then very evenly and neatly sewn 
over—that is, the whole pattern is worked in out- 
line, carefully observing that every portion must 
join the next, so a8 to insure strength and firmness; 
the intervening parts of the cambric are then eut 
out, leaving the pattern alone remaining. ‘There 
is no style of embroidery more elegant than this, 
when executed with neatness and care in cutting 
out the parts. Two rows of lace will be requisite 
to complete the trimming. <A pink or blue silk 
lining shows the work to advantage. When this 
cap is finished and worn, we think the verdict will 
be given in favour of the old custom of cap 
wearing. A fine, soft cotton is particularly neces. 
sary for this sort of work. a 30 of Messrs. 
Walter Evans and Co.’s Perfectionné wi] be foun 
the proper size and best quality. 
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THE STORY OF A PIN. 
(From the French of J. T. de St. Germain.) 
(Concluded from page 262.) ’ 


AT LAST. 


BorRGHESE returned, and found Madame 
Wolff seated between the two sisters, who 
did not know how to express their thanks. 

“Tell me, Jeanne, have I not been 
worthy of your namesake, Joan of Are, 
when she assaulted the English camp? 
All our foes have bit the dust.” 

‘“And who sends us this unhoped-for 
assistance ?” said Jeanne. 

Your mother,” replied Borgh?tse; “and 
when you are a little less agitated, dear 


discovery, looking behind the ’ portrait 

which you sent him. But don’t weep any 
more,” said .she, embracing them; “we 

have other things to do. Will you enter into 

a conspiracy for Goorge’s happiness ?” 

“Do with us what you wish,” said 
Jennne, overcome by the force of her 
emotions, 

“Well,” said Borghase, “George has 
not failed in his vow; but yon, Jeanne, 
must come to rolense him from it. Your 
days of trial are over. His mother wishes 


chisdren, you shall read the last wishes of }‘you to marry as quickly as possible. Your 


this tender mother, who still watches over 
you. 
No 18 Vor 


apartmente, which you will find the same 


It was George who made this timely | as these, are ready in a house all to your. 
vr rife yy ; y Y 
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selves; you will coon be at home there.| ‘It is too late to-night,” ea'd Borghése, 
We came on horseback, but we have a| “and you have had enough excitement for 
carriage here as well. You must pat]/one day, and want rest. However, I 
together a few things, just what you want | assure you I will take him good news, and 
for a few days, and, above all, your draw- | tell him that all your troubles are over. 
ings and paintings: everything is ready to | Sleep, dearest children, as if you were in 
receive you. And beg Madame Blanche- | your own little house; your friends are 
main, your good landlady, to come with | watching over you.” 

us; you will be comfortable in having her} Jeanne and Anna did not attempt to 
with you until the great day arrives | utter their thanks—their looks and smiles, 
about which we are all so busy. But. 
above all, be silent. George knows 
nothing, and M. Wolff wishes to give him 
the pleasure of a great surprise.” 

“ Anna,” said Jeanne, embracing her 
sister, ‘do you still believe in the presen- 
timents of a stormy day ?” cross fastened to their dear mother's will. 

And she passed before the rosary which | This will contained nothing relutive to 


Pe the fervent pressure of their friend's 
ornamented the crystal vase, and kissed mal mre matters. Jeanne read, with a 


hands, far better expressed all their 
thoughts. 

Once more alone, they knelt down and 
thanked God for this happiness. Thev 
found in a prie Dieu the little diamond 


little cross. trembling voice, these few words, wriiten 

“We are at your service,” said she | in a failing hand :— 
gaily. ‘‘Come, Anna, take these studies; ‘Dear children, love one another in 
and colours; I will run to Madame | memory of me, and never part. So long 
Blanchemain.” as you are united, I shall be with you.” 

An hour after, the two young ladies and| How happy they were in having found 
their good old friend were in the carriage, | in their heart, and that of George, the ac- 
the two Amazons galloping by their side. | complishment of this hallowed wish { 

““ Louise,” said Borghise to Madame The night was passed without sleep, 
Wolff, “‘ don't you feel happier by occupy-!and appear-d to them eternal. Tiiey 
ing yourself in promoting the happiness uf ; erlied to mina the many incidents which 
others? Is it not something to live for?” | had wrought such a change in their 

“T have never spent a better day,” | destiny. 
answered Madame Wolff; “and you have; They were up at daybreak. All their 
been sublime.” arrangements were made with as ninch 

And they rejoiced in the result that their | care as in their little house, when Bor- 
innocent stratagem was about to produce. | ghése entered, and asked if M. Wolff 

Madame Blanchemain, in the fast-travel- | might be introduced. 
ling carriage, believed herself in adream,| M. Wolff looked astonished at Jeanne's 
and talked incessantly. The two sisters | calm face, which called to mind, feature for 
held each other's hand, thinking of their | feature, the ideal of his cherished Corresgio. 
mother and George—of the past and| He thunked the ladies for having assisted 
future. him in his plan for surpri-ing George, and 

told them of the affection which he bore 

Towards evening the carriace entered | towards him, and all that he wished to do 
the grounds of M. Wolff's mansion by the} in order to induce him to remain in the 
servants) gate. Dinner was ready in! house for ever. 

Jeanne’s apartment, which, with a fuew| ‘But, mademoisclle,” added he, “you 
indispensable additions, faithfully repre- | had carried off half his heart, and we were 
sented her room in Madame Blanchemain's | no louger able to do without you.” 

little house. It was thonght that the Jadies had 

Borghese and Madame Wolff stayed to| better remain in their apartment till the 
dinner, and they assisted at the grand in-| first interview; and M. Wolff, highly 
stallation of the new-comers. amnsed at the effect which he wished to 

“But can we not see the poor exile this| produce, retired to prepare the surprise 
evening?” said Jeanne. “To know that | which it is easy to foresee. 
he is £0 near us, and yet so unhappy !” Two hours after, M. Wolff might ‘be 
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seen walking with Goorge in the large| Have I lost my senses? Spenk aynin! I 


garden of tle mansion. 

“My dear George,” said he, “several 
years have passed since we first worked 
together. I have to appreciate your at- 
tachment, your ability, and, above all, 
your devotion. You have been busy in 
adding to my fortune—it is time now that 
I look after yours, as you appear to forget 
it. I know that you have a salary; I 
wish to double it, so as to put you in the 
position of a partner in the house of Wolff 
and Co. Do you agree to that?” 

“‘ My dear sir,” said George, “all the 
devotion I may have shown to your inte- 
rests was nothing more than was due, and 
I have nothing more todesire. This fresh 
mark of your esteem and contidence is 
almost too great for me.” 

“Well,” said M. Wolff, “we will talk 
about it seriously. Sit down here. I 
will go and get the copy of an arrange- 
ment which I have drawn out, and we 
may as well look over it.” 

George sat down on a garden chair, 
under a thick branch of acacias and hazel 
trees, at the back of the pavilion which we 
have seen transformed into a fac simile of 
the little house near St. Germain. His 
thoughts wandered towards the two sisters. 
He knew they were now free from their 
great trouble, and felt himself yet more 
bound to secure their future Lappiness. 
His heart expanded amidst these joyous 
thoughts, when he fancied he heard the 
sound of an organ behind the trees. 
Listening with more attention, he was not 
long in recognising that plaintive melody 
which Anna loved to play, and that had 
made such an impression on him one 
summer evening—that parting night at 
the white house. 

Ile rose, ptshed aside the thick branches, 
and could scarcely believe his senses when 
he saw before him a building, with the 
dining-room, the white roses which car- 
peted the ground-floor, and then ran to 
embrace the windows up-stairs—in fact, a 
eae photograph of the place to which 

is thouglits were unceasingly directed. 

The window of the dining-room was 
opened. 

“Well,” said a known voice, “ how 
proud you are, Monsieur George! then 
you don’t wish to breakfast with us?” 

“You here, dear Madame Blanchemain ? 
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am sure I am dreaming, and I am arid 
of waking.” 

“If you dream whilst you are awake it 
isnot my fault,” said Madame Blanchemain, 
opening the door, “‘ we have only moved— 
that is the whole affair.” 

George entered with fixedeves. ‘Take 
care,” suid he; “ what you are doing is 
dangerous; joy makes me afraid.” And 
he looked at the dining-room, 80 like the 
one in which he had passed so many 
happy moments, and he looked at Madame 
Blanchemain, who asked permission to 
continue the management of his canaries. 

“But,” said she, ‘‘it appears you 
wouldn't come to see us any more, 80 we 
have taken a house here.” 

“Wel” said George. 
here ?” 

“Well, why don’t you go and see?” 
said Madame Blanchemain. ‘Don't you 
hear her sister at the instrument ?” 

‘Pray go up-stairs with me, dear 
Madame Blanchemain, I can scarcely sup- 
port myself.” 

‘Come, child,” said Madame Blanche- 
main, ‘and learn to bear joy, as you will 
perhaps be obliged one day to bear mis- 
fortune.” 

They ascended the little staircase, and 
knocked at the door. 

‘“‘ Come in,” said a merry voice. 

Jeanne, surrounded hy her drawings, 
was seated at her work-table, a splendid 
bouquet before her. 

“At last!” said Jeanne, rising and 
standing before George. 

Who would dare to describe these mo- 
ments, and the emotions of the heart, 
when two pure souls blend together in one 
sentiment, aud forget their sufferings in a 
smile ? 

Madame Blanchemain left them in this 
silent contemplation. 

“You have suffered too much!” said 
George. : 

“And you, also,” said Jeanne; “but 
each of us has followed the path of duty, 
and God has had pity on us.” 

A short period was allowed them to ex- 
change a few sweet words; then Anna, 
then their friend Borgliése, Madame Wolff, 
and M. Wolff, surrounded them. 

They came to announce that breakfast 
was ready at Madume Blauchemain’s, 


“Ts she, then, 
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“ How is this, George ?” said M. Wolff. 
“JT appoint a place of meeting, to speak 
on business matters, and I find you in con- 
versation with our neighbours, the ladies! 
Well, we will put it off till to-morrow.” 

He then gave him a letter from his 
mother, which informed him that she 
would come in a few days to be present at 
his marriage. 

George threw himeelf weeping into M. 
Wolff's arms; he had not words enough to 
acknowledge all the marks of friend-hip he 
received from everybody; and, as for the 
affianced ones, they gave o House-w arming 
in their new abode. 


RESTITUTION. 


It was in the little church of Saint 
Germain that Jeanne and Gcorge wished 
to be united, with the least possible cere- 
mony; scarcely any invitations were issued, 
but many unknown friends in'erested them- 
selves in their simple history, and were 
present at the happy jinale to their many 
sorrows, When they passed under the 
peristvle, George took the holy water, and, 
offering it to Jeanne— 

“Do you remember ?” said he to her. 

She answered by a look. 

It was before tlie chapel of the Virgin 
they wished to kneel. It was there George 
had come to pray, the first day, for the 
success of his enterprise. 

Jeanne had not that timid and bashful 
Jook which 1s seen in some who are led to 
the altar, ncither had she that quick and 
unbecoming manner which some young 
damscls assume to hide their embarrass- 
meut; her charming figure possessed that 
calm serenity which always follows the 
performance of duty. 

Her bridal toilette was of the simplest 
kisd, and there was acthing remarkable 
about it but a beautifil crown of roses, 
which appeared to be alive. In this sym- 
bolical bouquet, which trembled in her 

waistband. the eye was attracted by a fall- 
ing eglantine; and here could be seen at 
the bottom of the calyx. lightly placed, a 
beatiful dew-drop, which was, indeed, a 
ea fine perrl, a present from Madame 

Wolf The diamond cross, an heir-loom 
of the family, was fixed round Jeanne’s 
neck by a ptece of black velvet, and, to 
luclude everything, even the poor pin had 
hut been forgotten, for 1 reposed Chow 


THE STORY OF A PIN. 


happily no pin can tell) on the bride's 
bosom. 

Jeanne was, of course, the object of 
many eyes, and very well she supported the 
difficult position, answering, by a friendly 
glance, people whom she recognised. 

“She has nothing,” said a mother to 
her daughter. 

“Ig he going to take both sisters 2” sail 
another lady. 

“That is wliat he had better do,” replied 
& neighbour, “for one would not know 
how to live without the othi r. 

“The good God will bless them,” said 
some poor people whom George had nut 
forgotten. : 

Beautiful music now silenced those re- 
marks which usually ac. o npany these cerr- 
monies. It was not dillicult for Georze 
to see that the clever Borglitse had wistied 
to rnise those pions strains towards heaven 
while the privst blessed their union. 

Everybody knelt in meditation under 
the influence of those pure sounds, which 
answered to the feclings of the two faitl- 
ful beings united in the Jittle church, and 
every body shar d in their happiness. 

The good Abbé N——, Jeanne’s kind 
friend, made a very touching and charming 
address. He took for his text these Gospel 
words, “Seek, and ye shall find,” an}, 
although be only spoke on moral subjects, 
and ab-tained from any allusion to the 
adventures of the newly-murried couple, 
the attentive listeners remem -ered all rhat 
George had fad by his studious and ob- 
serving spirit, from even me, the metal pin, 
to the worthy woman for whem he bad 
come to ask God in this same piace, atid 
whom he had now conducted to the altar 
of the Virzin. 

The carrinzes were waiting; they set 
out for Paris, after baving exchanged the 

most tender adicux with some friends, who .: 
they promised soon to see again. 

M. Wolff, who had taken Jeanne to the 
church, presided over the entertainment, 
which was given at his honece. Hohad on 
his right the bride, and on his left George's 
good ‘mother, quite delighted at the hap- 
piness of her much-loved ron. 

George was placed between Madame 
Wolff and Borghése, the two beneficent 
fairies who had prepared this heauteons 
scene; and you may imagine how heaming 
and fwlof warmth was Mdine. Bianehensain. 


A FLOWER “PARTY.” 


When George found himself in Jeanne’s 
little room, she leant on his shoulder. 

‘““Take back this pin,” said she, in a low 
voice; “it well belongs to you.” And the 
night enveloped in darkness the remem- 
brance of this happy day. 


POSTSCRIPTUM, 


Tvs it was that I, the poor little pin, 
again entered the service of my dear old 
master. 

The increase in his fortune would have 
enabled him to have a beautiful summer 
residence, but he thought of the good 
Madame Blanchemain, and he wished to 
preserve as it was the little house at Saint 
Germain, 

If you ask how I have been able to relate 
s0 many circumstances at which I have not 
been present, it must be admitted, for my 
justification, that all the events of this 
simple history haveoften been repeated and 
commented on before me in the young 
household where I am spending the re- 
mainder of my days. 

And at this moment would you wish to 
know where I repose? Traneport yourself 
to the little room whence extends the view 
to the distant horizon, the window of which 
is crowned with roses. A cradle is in the 
middle of the room, and around the cradle 
every one is standing, looking in silence at 
a beautiful sleeping infant. George is 
holding Jeanne’s hand; Anna, a second 
mother of the little angel, busies herself 
with the thousand details of the house. 

“Tt will be the image of Jeanne,” said 
Madame Blanchemain, taking a pinch of 
enuff with satisfaction. 

And I, poor little pin, I fasten the pretty 
white frock of the sleeping babe. 

But don’t ask anything more. We are 
leaving our friends in the happiest state 
that a sage can dream of. These delicious 
moments are of short duration; we must 
foresee that sorrow, an inevitable visitor, 
will assert its rights; and the pin which is 
listening to the beatings of this little heart, 

ift of the future, this poor pin, may, per- 
chaps, one day fasten a sorrowful shroud. 
However, there is a moral to every fuble; 
Jet us see if we can draw one from this 
true history. 

If George had not loved and respected 
his father, he would not have cared to 
follow, for his sake, his most insignificant 
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advice, and he would not have stooped to 
pick up a pin. 

If he had not stuck this pin on his 
sleeve, M. Wolff would not have felt inte- 
rested in him. 

If he had not had a taste for the beau- 
tiful and good, he would not have met in 
the Munich Museum the image of her 
whom the future had reserved for him. 

If he had not gained experience in 
works of art, he would not have been sent 
to the Jardin des Plantes; he would not 
have found in his path her whose image 
and remembrance occupied so much of his 
thonght. 

If he had not been an honest and 
amiable youth, he would not have gained 
the friendship of the faithful Borghése who 
led him by the hand. 

If he had given up his pin to the whims 
and fancies of a woman of fashion, he 
would not have been able to lend it to his 
charming, unknown friend, nor to form 
this first fragile link, which served to 
draw two destinies together. 

If he had indulged in pleasure, and if 
he had not applied himself to studying a 
foreign language, perhaps he would not 
have gone to America, and would not have 
found, at the other end of the world, the 
means of being useful to his protégées 

If he had demanded the poor pin, and 
had not desired to obey Jeanne’s wish to 
submit himself to the painful exile, he 
would have been less worthy of her. 

If he had not passed through the church 
on entering St. Germain, perhaps he would 
not have found her whom his heart Lad 
sought, or, at least, he would not have 
gone to her house with such good aud 
pious thoughts. 

And to what cause cnn you trace all 
these results ?—To a PIN. 





A FLOWER “PARTY.” 

Tre Glow-worm and the Fire fly vied 
with each other in the bright rays they 
emitted. The Lunar-bow threw around 
coquettish though radiant glances; while 
clearly and steadily shone the Star-o.- 
Bethlehem—all combining to illuminate 
most brilliantly the parterre where the 
flowers were to assemble. The cards of 
invitation elicited a buzz of admiration, 
they were so tastefully prepared on rose- 
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coloured teaves, periuined with the languishingly sweet upon all who«ane neu; 
| 
| 





of a thousand flowers. The hour arrives; | and die-a-way Miss Morning Glory, ap- 
und each flower, arrayed in all her pristine | pearing as though she could not survive 
loveliness, joins the gay circle. First} the night; and spinster Miss Wallflower, 
came, impadent of delay, shaking from |a lady of an uncertain age, in the sere and 
them the snow-flakes as thev fell, the] yellow leaf, obstinately retained her sent 
Crocuses—there they stood, shivering in| in the corner, all the while eyeing a score 
their ganze dresses of purple, white, and | of bachelors opposite, whose “ Buttons” 
yellow hue. Poor Miss Snowdrop, suffer- | shone resplendently. 
ing from chilblains, came limping in; sup-| By this time the excitement became in- 
ported by the Anemones,* whose dresses | tense, all awaiting in breathless expecta- 
were terribly torn by tle wind; and close! tion the arrival of Madame Rose, allowed 
behind, endeavouring to hide themselves | the world over to be the queen of beauty. 
from the gaze of the crowd, crept the Blue | Iashe glided, with a train of seventy or more 
Violets, twin sisters, who were amazed that | of her connexions, and beautiful in all 
thev, of such humble origin, should be se- | their ramifications. They had assembled 
lected on such a grand occasion; but in: for the occasion from their different homes, 
gratitude they shed such a sweet fragrance | from Damascus, from Persia, and from 
around, that all were anxious to culti- | Japan; from American Prairies, from Eng- 
vate their acquaintance ; indeed, they have | land, and from Scotland. It was wonderful 
ever since been celebrated for their sweet | to observe the variety and texture of their 
Lreath. costumes, and to discern the strong familv 
The Daffodils, thouch just recovering | likeness between them. Some of the young 
from an attack of jaundice, and yellow as|scions wore their spurs, and were con- 
an orange, vowed they would not miss such | tinually pricking the company; indeed, a 
an entertainment; and with their cousins, | small war was like to have ensued between 
the Orange Phenixes, the Narcissus, and | two of the party, belonging to the York and 
the Jonquils, made quite a showy appear-| Lancaster branches; an off-ret of one 
ance; and then there was a large family | having wounded a sprig of nobility just 
of Hyacinths, some single ones among] budding into flowerhood, young Moss 
them, in pretty costumes, and high'y per-| Rose, all whiskered and mourtached, by 
fumed. The dear little Four o'clocks were | which he nearly lost a limb. There was 
trving their best to keep their eves open, | Bridal Rose, she who married Count. Le 
being unaccustomed to such late hours; } Marque, and his sister, Souvenir de Mual- 
aud the Evening Primrose declared she | maison,* of immense proportious ; and the 
had slept all day to enable her to-hine the | Baltimore belle, and she from Michigan, 
better all night; and so had her aunt, | and of Burgundy, and the Hundred-leaved 
Nightblooming Cereus, who was to cha-! Rose; alas! what an elaborate to'let was bers. 
perone her. Just then there was quite a! It was curious to see the effect of the 
commotion, and in walked gay. gandy, j entrance of this party upon many of thn 
Haunting Mrs. Tulip, with an immense! giests; some snetzed incessantly, some 
family in hr train—a_ scentless race, | coughed, while tears came into the eyes of 
dressed within an inch of their lives. In| others, and many were seized with a deadly 
juxta-position with this dashing group | faintness. Daylily swooned outright, and 
stood lovely Lily of the Valley, arrayed in | died the next morning. Poor Miss Chamo- 
spotless white, with a broad mantle of| mile was trodden under foot and bruised 
green, to prot«ct her from the night air's | dreadfully ; when most opportunely ar- 
chill. “She looked so pure and fragile that | rived Mrs. Balm, a homely imatron, but of 
the young pitied and loved her, and the|an excellent heart. She came with her 
old shook their heads and feared she was} pockets full of nostrums and recipes of 
not long for this world. The lackadaisical! every kind. She professed to have. a 
und affected Honey-uckles scorned to sit| panacea for every woe, a balm fur everv 
bolt upright. but wonld Jean and Joll! wonnd; indeed, a specitic for all the ills 
ayningt the chairs and the mantel], looking! flowers are heir to. She was u sisted by 

















* Commonly called Wind-flower. * — & The largest rose known. 
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Bindweed, a winsome country lass, who 
plucked from the Cotton-plant and downy 
Thistle materials to stop the wound. 

The sensitive Mimosa shrank from the 
crowd, and recoiled with horror at the war 
among the Roses. And Monk’s Hood, 
drawing his cow] more closely, turned hia 
back upon the world and its vanities. In 
one corner of the parterre was a rustic 
group. fresh from the rural districts. people 
of solid worth, but of no pretensiuns to 
fashion. 

The Messrs. Sunflower, tail, yellow, 
oily-looking fellows, who had a way 
of turning themselves to the light, as 
tlench to show their seedy faces; and 
gawky, stiff Misses Hollyhock, in their 
bran-new brick-coloured dresses. A gos- 
siping old couple, Mesdames Rue and 
Wormwood. sipping their tea, descanting 
upon the follies of the age, and making 
wry faces and bitter remarks on those who 
were more admired than themselves. Dr. 
Boneset was discoursing eloquently of 
herbaceous and deciduous plants, also ad- 
vising his young friends Catnip and Spear- 
mint to beware of juleps of all kinds; 
while hypocritical Bittersweet listened at- 
tentively with his face wreathed in smiles. 
intending to give a s:ab in the dark. Aud 
there sat wise Mrs. Sage, and her niece 
Sweet Marjoram; and grey- headed Old Man 
was mumbling soft nothings to bold Mary 
Gold; they, with Crown Imperial, little 
knew the bad odour they were in with the 
rest of the company. 

The guests were nearly all assembled, 
when blue-eyed Forget-me-not timidly 
squeezed through the crowd, who very 
nenxr crushed her with welcomes. The 
sentimental ones caught at her, and took 
bits of her dress to inclose to their sweet- 
hearts; the bereaved pulled at her root 
and branch, to decorate the last abodes of 
their lost ones. And so Sweet-scented 
Shrub was picked to pieces in a jiffy; the 
fact was, that she had been passing herself 
off under various alixnses. Some knew her 
as the Strawberry Plant; othera, as the 
Carolina Allspice. She flourished best in 
the Tropics; but the Frigid code of mo- 
rulity withered her, nay, ubsolutely froze 
Her to death. And that little grisette, 
Mignionette, eo dear to the Frercliman’s 
heart, had no idea of wasting her sweetness 
on the desert air; in she came, dragging 
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after her prudent Pimpernel,* who had 
been eagerly watching the clouds, lest it 
should rain and spoil her new gown. The 
Aspens were tremblingly unpacking their 
trunks; venerable Mrs. Century Plant de- 
clined on account of her age; she had 
passed her “silver wedding,” and was 
propping herself up for her golden one. 

At a late hour, desirous of being thought 
fashionable, draggled in Dew Plant, weep- 
ing bitterly—for she was drenched to the 
skin; and Pond Lily came sailing in her 
broad grecn yacht, overpowering all by 
the combination of sweets she had about 
her person. Slender Miss Clematis made 
herself ridiculous by twisting and twining 
about the whole time; and, with profes- 
sions of undying, unchanging love, Ama- 
ranth stole away from the crowd; and so 
did Holly, screaming at the top of her 
lungs, “ Marry Christmas to all!” 

Pitch Pine, a great stickler for the pro- 
pricties of life, stood bristling in the ante- 
room, armed cap-d pie, with his torch, 
ready to light the tlowerets home. And 
Judge Fir, robed in ermine, was busy 
making a bonfire of Coke, the light of 
which discovered indelicate Miss Ivy hug- 
ging and embracing every one she could 
cling to. Many persons of rank d 
the occasion. There was Paddy Sham- 
rock, fresh from the Emerald Isle; and 
there was the Murvel of Perv, and the 
Belle of Canterbury, and the Pride of 
India. General Magnolia and his staff, 
and young Cape Jessamine, of North 
Carolina, the latter in lavender suit, with 
crimped edges, delicately pertumed. Squire 
Maple Sugar, from down East. Melancholy 
Mr. Cypress condoling with Weeping Wil- 
low, with her weeds trailing on the ground 
in the most lugubrious manner ; and Mullen 
blistered you by his replies, so rongh ‘and 
brusque; at which Mr. Hemlock shook 
his Socratic head. 

Some came with gloves, and some with- 
out; but that sly fox of a Digitalis wore 
his, and they nicknamed him ever after, 
Mr. Fox-glove; and proud Mr. Lobelia 
stalked about the room, with poison written 
all over his face; rumour, however, enid 
he was soon to become a Cardinal. The 
Poppies were lost to all sense of propriety ; 
they nodded and yawned abominably, and 








* Called the ‘poor man's weather-glass.” 
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fell ‘without hesitation into the arms ofja eracefal though satan te feathery head. 
Morpheus, And there were the Balsam | dreas; and an immensely tall and formid- 


family, hopning and abipping nbont, as 
every one said, just to show their new 
slippers; and pretty Polly Anthus was 
blushing hecanse her connexions, the Cow- 
slips, would come: and they were Janghing 


able-looking couple from Florida. 

The grey light of morning now dawning, 
dimmed the lamps of the Fire-fly and the 
Glow-worm. The Lunar-bow had ¢roppec 
asleep over his cups; nnd the Star c. 
Bethlehem, shocked at the Inateness of thr 


a Gourd; whilst Dragon Plant held over} hour, ceased to shed her beautiful light: 
him a Golden Rod. just to nettle him. Aj/and the flowers and the vines and the 
large party from Mexico, glittering with | shrubs, thus reminded of the conclucien c. 
scarlet and gold, made quite a sensation : | the festivities, one and all. seud to thei: 
the Cactns family, the Dahlias, and the | homes, doffed their gay attire, closed thei: 
Tiger Flower. There was also a family of| petals over their pretty forms, and sank 
Grasses, looking green and spindly enongh, | exhausted on the beds which good mother 


jimmoderately at a Coxcomb drinking from | 


amid such a galaxy of beantv. There 
were Tomothy Grass, a respectable farmer, 
and all his relations; and a tribe from | 
Seneca; and they from the Prairics, with : 


ee 


THES 


THE RELIGIONS 


“The Lord thy God hath chosen thee to 





Earth had provided forthem. Nox coverec. 
them with his mantle, and tucked the little 
stragglers in, only to be removed at early 
dawn by Aurora’s rosy fingers. 


ARK, 


OF THE WORLD. 


JUDAISM. 
he a special people unto Himself, above all people that ar 


upon the face of the earth."—Dxut. vil. 6. 


THE religions history of the whole world 
is a marvel, but the history of Judaism is, 
por excellence, the marvel of marvels, 
Chosen by the inscrutable fiat of - the 
Almighty, not because. they were more in 
number than any nation, bnt because they 
were the fewest of all people; multiplied 


after their election until they became mor 
numerous than the stars of heaven, or th. 
sand upon the sea-shore; suffered to un- 
dergo the direful calamities of captivity 1 
both Egypt and Babylon; sole witnessed: 
of tha signs and wonders and stretched 
out aim of Jehovah; known among tir 
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nations as a st'ffnecked, rebellious, mur- 
muring generation; insignificant and weak 
iu themselves, vet great and powerful and 
glorious, from the fuct that they were the 
people whom H: had chosen for Himself; 
thit they were the nation of whom, as 
concerning the flesh, Christ came; that 
theirs were the hands in which the 
oracles of God had been placed, and by 
whom the heaven-lit torch of revelation 
had been handed down from one genera- 
tion to another; scattered now among all 
people from the one end of the earth unto 
the other, finding uo ease among the 
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nations, nor any rest for the soles of their 
feet; with failing eyes and trembling 
heart, aud sorrow of mind, despised an 
rejected of men, like the Master whom 
they have refused and scorned; broken 
branches, hanging, lifeless and withered, 
upon the True Vine; children still, al- 
though perverse and gone astray; above 
all, children who will yet arise and go to 
their Father, and look on Him whom they 
have pierced, and mourn; a nation whose 
past history is more marvellons than that 
of any other people in the world; whose 
future is richer thun the heait of man can 


THE TABERNACLE. 


picture or conceive; and whose full and| 
glorious restoration to their own land is as 
certain as the second advent of our Saviour 
and the appearing of all men before the 
great white throne. This is the people 
whose religion we are now going to trace. 
But what was the relizious principle and 
practice of this remarkable people? whut 
did their judges, prophets, priests, kings, 
and seers teach, reveal, or foretell? God 
did speak at sundry times and in divers 
mauners unto the fathers—was the mes- 
sage identical or diverse? Friends, shall | 
startle you when I say that at al} times 
and in all ages God has had but ons 
message tO man—that by prophets, and 
es kings, as well as by upostles, 


disciples, and the Saviour himpelf, the ye- 
iterated cry from the Fall till this very day 
has been the saine, same etury—that, as by 
one mans disobedienve many were made 
sinners, so, by the obedience of one man, the 
mun Christ Jesus, many are made righ- 
teous. Ivit a hurd saying. that the Gospel 
was preached to the old Jews as well as 
unto us? Follow ou, and we will show 
you how, then as now, it was His blued 
that made the atonement and purchased 
heaven for us. 

If ever the saying was true, that “coming 
events cast their shudows before,” it was 
true in the religious history of the Jews. 
Take, for instance, Melchicedec coming out 
to meet Abraham, in his character of priest 
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ef tre Most High God, and offering in that pasishmen ment shall always follow sin; 

Capacity the sacramental elements of bréed | God fs not a man thet He can He saa 
, ine; behold him accepting homage what He has said, that will He : 
from the father of Lavi, and tithes. | Logk you, the angele sinned, they kept 
How well did the old patriarch, who saw | not their tirst estate, and punishment came, 
the day of Christ and was glad, recognise | suddenly, irreversibly, and down to per- 
in Mek the type of that heavenly | dition they were hurled, without hope of 


receive homage from his people! 
braham was a man, do you say? 
and he obéyed God, and therefore he was 
saved? That's not what God says on the 
matter, “for he had not whercof to glory 
before God.” Abraham believed God— 
believed what? Why, that in his seed (i. e., 
Christ) all the families of the earth should 
be blessed. and that faith was counted to 
him for righteousness. Verily he saw his 
day and was glad; for, like Moses, though 
he saw it afar off, he embraced it, and was 
persnaded of it, or how else would Moses 
have esteemed the reproach for Christ 


> 


greater riches than all the treasures of 


Egypt? Yes, Moses knew whut the blood 
_ ofthe passover lamb meant when the elders 
took the hyssop and sprinkled that symbol 
of satisfied justice upon the lintel and the 
door-posts of the houses of the believing 
people and St. Paul knew what that pas- 
chal sacrifice foreshadowed whien he cricd, 
“Christ our Passover is s!ain for us;” and 
the redeemed who stand around the throne 


of God on high know what it means; for 


they see in the midst a Lamb as it hud been 
slain—a centre figure towards which all 
who are or ever shall be saved, turn their 
eyes and live: the old Jew looking forward 
and anticipating, and we piercing the past, 
and remembering: that one object for the 
exercise of faith, the blood of Jesus Christ, 
which cleanses from all sin. 

See how that truth was taught in the 
tabernacle and in the temple; for when 
Moses had spoken every precept to all the 
people according to the law, he took the 
blood of calves, and of goats, with water, 
and scarlet wool, and hyssop, and sprinkled 
both the book and all the people, and 
almost all things are by the law purged 
with blood; and without shedding of blood 
is no remission.* And why is there to be 
no remission .for sin without shedding of 
blood? Simply because God has said that 





* Heb. ix. 19. 













escape or forgiveness; ages pasa, and the 
earth springs out of chaos, and the Great 
God creates man, “male and female cre- 
ated He them.” Representative man and 
woman they are made, and they, too, keep 
not their e-tate; they, too, become dis- 
obedient. Ah, and what then? Is the 
dreadful sentence executed at once? No, 
for this time mercy is remembered in 
wrath, and God so loves the world that 
He gives his only begotten Son to die, the 
just for the unjust, that whosoever be- 
lieves in Him should not perish but have 
everlasting life. And the good tidings is 
proclaimed in the garden and made known 
to Abel, it is revealed to Jucob, and to 
Job, and rejoices the heart of Abraham ; 
and the sacrifices shadow it, and prophets 
prophesy about it, and thie faithful believe 
it, and in the fulness of time the Deliverer 
comes, and, since our nature has sinned, 
He assumes our form and becomes very 
man. He keeps the law which we have 
broken, and makes it honourable. He 
bears the punishment which we have in- 
curred by disobeying His Father and ours, 
end purchases, by that obedience and that 
suffering, an inheritance eternal in the 
heavens, And this is Judaism—not ritual 
Judaism—but the spirit of the law and the 
prophets, the gospel of the grace of God 
which bringeth salvation to men. 

Do you ask what, then, was the reason 
why the Jews had so many ceremonies, 
and how about the law? We answer, the 
ceremonies of the Jews were all symboiical, 
and thus tanght the people the essential 
elements and doctrines of Christianity; 
and secondly, they tended to preserve the 
isolation of the people, and to mark the 
wide distinction between the children of 
God and the other nations. 

Did the high priest wave or lift up the 


first-fruits of the harvest as a sanctified 
pledge that the remainder of the field 
should be gathered in in safety? So has 


Christ risen from the dead and become the 
first-fruits of them that sleep; the sunctified 
pledge and risen offering giving assurance 
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of our ‘resurrection unto life. Does the 
‘high priest, and the high priest alone, 
‘enter into the holiest of all once only in 
‘the year, offering blood for the sins of the 
people? What was that but a type of 
Christ entering into the holy place, even 
‘heaven, and with his own blood, once shed 
obtaining eternal redemption for us? 

> What was meant by the fact that God 
never spoke to the people directly, but 
ever employed a mediator—a day’s-man, 
aa Job terms it—to receive his instructions? 
Was not all that to teach the people that 
God out of Christ is a consuming tire ? 

Yes; the ark and the manna, and the 
water flowirig from the desert rock; the 
covenant, the sacrifices, the priesthood, 
and the water poured out on that last day, 
that great day of the feast, were each and 
all figures of Him who should come to 
give repentance to Israel and remission of 
sins. 

And what did the law mean? Those 
tables of stone, what did they teach? Ah, 
with tenfold voice they cried, Do this, 
and live—break this, and die!” Keep 
these commandments in word, thought, 
and deed—keep them spiritually, as Adam 
kept them before the fall—as you would 
have kept them ifhe, and you in him, had 
not fallen—and then demand heaven as a 
right, as your due. your reward for work 
faithfully accomplish d. Divide them as 
Christ did—halve them into the two broad 
divisions of love to God and Jove to man. 
Can you say of the former, “ With all my 
heart, and soul, and strength, I have 
served and loved Him; and, as myself, so 
have I treated my neighbonr?” What! 
does the law condemn ?—does it crush ? 
You have not done all p rfectly 2? Well, that 
ts the object of sending’ the law; it is to 
crush your aclf-richteousness, to destroy 
your pride—it is the schoulmaster to bring 
you to Christ—and if it does not accom- 
plish that in your soul, you have missed 
its aim. 
righteousness conld have come by the 
law, then is Christ dead in vain;” for if 
salvation is of grace, then works ure of no 
more use a8 & meuns of justification, or 
grace would not be grace. The law is 
everywhere spoken Of iu Sctipture as a rule 
of life, not a life-giving principle; it is the 
ministration of condemnation and death to 
both Jew and Gentile; for we are all 


“Surely,” as St.Paul said, “if| might be written. 


under sin—there is none righteotia, no, not 
one. Does this offend you? | This was 
the rock of offence and stone of stumbhn 
to the carnal Jew, as ‘it is to this d 
among all the world. The spiritualh 
minded man, under the old dispensation, 
saw Christ in all the ordinances and types $ 
the carnally-minded sought salvation by 
the works of the law, and lost that salva~ 
tion which they thus sought, as the 
carnally-minded are losing it now. The 
went about, as we do, to establish their 
own righteousness—viz., they were proud 
of their prayers, their tears, their repent- 
ance, their almsgiving and temple service, 
and they would not submit. themselves 
to the righteousness of God. They never 
looked to the end of the law, which was 
Christ, gr submitted to be saved by the 
righteousness of another person, even by 
the imputed righteousness of Christ. This 
moral law can never be abolished; it 
echoed first in the garden of Eden, though 
it was repeated on Sinai, and with us, asa 
standar.! of perfection and rule of life, and, 
withal, as the condemning schoolmaster, it 
will for ever remain. But the ceremonial 
law, the divers meats and drinks, aud 
sundry feasts and fasts, and sacrifices, the 
shadows of good things to come, has passed 
wav, being fulfilled in Him who filleth all 
in all—Himself both altar, and sacrifice, 
and priest. 

The rejection of the Mrssiah by the 
Jew is well known; it was foretold by the 
prophets, and by the Saviour hinmeelf. 
Dwelling upon those portions of the Serip- 
tures which revealed Him as the King of 
Glory and of the Jews, they suffered 
Sion to overshadow and hide Mount Cal- 
vary; and, anticipating the victories of the 
second Advent, they overlooked the fact 
that the same prophets had also foretold 
that he must first appear as the sorrowful 
man who should be acquainted with grief. 

Of the tabernacle and its service, volumes 
In it was the golden 
candlestick, whose light shadowed forth 
the light of the Holy Ghost—the golden 
pot that had manna, emblematical of the 
true bread that came down from heaven 
und, over all, the cherubims of glory, 
shudowing the mercy sent, of which we 
cannot now speak particularly—emblems 
all of the true tabernacle which the Lord 
pitched, and not man. 
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Jerusalem has destroved . the propiiets castle in the night. What think you, 


and crucified the Savionr; her house is} Matthias ?” 
left unto her desolate—she is without an} ‘ Right; we will show this prond boy he 
altar and without a priest; but yet a little | is nat indispensable to our purpose. I will 
while, and He that shall come will come, | myself lead tho attacking party.” And 
and will not tarry, and His feet shall stand ; Matthias left the tent. 
upon the Mount of Olives, and they who| Scarcely had he disappeared, when tho 
were mado cnemies for our sakes, but who | third of the fanatic trio, Jonas by nate, 
are still beloved for the fathers’ sake, | appeared, leading in a dusty, toilworn 
shall be grafted in again, and so all Israel | figure whom Zacharias regarded for soinc 
shall be saved; for I would not have you | moments in puzzled, uncertain remom- 
ignorant of this mysterv, that blindness in ' brance, ere he fully recognised in that fugi- 
part is happened to Israel, until the fulness ; tive theprond lord of Dordrecht — the guilty 
of the Geutiles be come in. - Oberthal. Ho concealed with some d fii- 
. M.S. R. |eulry the welcome surprise the sight 
‘afforded him, and quickly turned to Jonas 


i fur an explanation. 
TAbES OF THe OFPekay: “ T bring you a benighted traveller, good 
LE PROPHETE—THE PROPHET. 


| brother, anxious to join our party, and 
IN FIVE PARTs. | take the ouths we demand of ali new comers. 
1. | Are vou willing to receive lin in our 

TIME passes on ; the flame of enthusiasm | ranks ?” 
and fanaticism quickly spreads; and ere; ‘Assuredly, all are welcome to the 
many months we find the innkeeper of | sacred host of freedom's champions. Fetch 
Leyden at the head of a numerous army, | wine, brother, that our -guest may drink 
proceeding towards Munster; and at the! and be refreshed, after lic has taken our 
time when we again take up his story, | solemn pledges.” 
encamped in 4 forest of Westphalia, where| And with a heart swelling with rage and 
baron after baron had fallen captive to their | indignation, the haughty noble was forced 
irresistible enthusiasm, their lives only | to swear the destruction of his own order, 
spared to insure the heavy ransoms their} and the protection and assistance for all 
coffers could yield. The country people | those lowly-born serfs he had never looked 
gladly welcomed them as deliverers, and| on as of the same clay with himself, 
provisions and even luxuries were brought | and drink the toasts his captors proposed, 
by them in abundance to the camp. and| while a scornful smile wrenthed the stern 
they and their pretty wives and daughters lip of the great Zacharias as he listened. 
shared the festivity of the wild sold-ery. | The pledecs taken, at a sign from the 

It was night, aud their leaders had dis- | latter, Jonas led off the un‘ortunate noble- 
missed their rustic guests, and ordered tle| mun to the fate they had from the first 
soldiers to repose, while they themselves, | intended for him, when at that moment 
in earnest and serious conference, discuszed | Johu himself, pale, pensive, and thouglt- 
their plans for the future, and the strange | ful, slowly entered-the tent. 
caprice that had for the last few days kept! ‘So thouglitful and sad, elected King 
secluded even from their society the petted ; and Prophet of Germany, worthy cowpecr 
idol whom they had themselves raised. of Joan of Arc, what meaus that dejected 

“ Munster must full!” suid onc; ‘or, ere | air, this strange seclusion frum your best 
many days, it will be relieved by the Em-| friends 2?” 
peror's troops, and we,are ruined; and! ‘It means that I renounce this hideous 
that weak boy whom we have made our: imposture,” cried Jolin iinpetuously ; “that 
leader is shut up in his tent, regardless of | 1 will scek my descrtcd mother, my hoine, 
all, and afil‘cted by some transient fit of; and Ieave you, tcmpters trom the arch- 
remorse. Wo must act without him.” fiend himself!” 

** Yes, old Oberthal, the governor, isso}; “Thou wilt? Then remember, the day 
enraged at the destruction of his son's} thou carriest that resolution into eflect 
castle, that he will dic sooner than yicld.| thou diest, and thy mother with thee ;' re- 
4 party of our troops migut surprise tlc | main, and thea shali, as we promised, be 


/ 
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crowned King in Munster. Choose be-| Back to your tents, and to-morrow I my- 


tween death and royal power.” 

John stood irresolute at the open door, 
when the soldiers leading Oberthal to death 
passed near the tent, and he called to de- 
mand their purpose. ~ 

““ We take this traitor and spy to execu- 
tion,” they replied. 

“Who dares condemn to death without 
our order? Bring him hither; it is my 
- pleasure to pardon him.” 

‘6 Look at him ere thou decidest,” whis- 
pered Zacharias. And as the group ap- 
proached the tent John recognised the 
teatures of his enemy, the destroyer of his 
own and Bertha’s happiness, and staggered 
back to the tent. 

“ Wilt thon still pardon him?” sneered 
the tempter at his elbow. 

‘Friend, leave us, I would speak to 
him alone;” and, as it was not yet time 
to throw off allegiance to the puppet they 


self will lead you to victory.” 

“ He is right!” “ "Twas folly!” “ Long 
live the Prophet-King!” burst from the 
fickle crowd, awed by his voice and look; 
and, after a few more words of encourage- 
ment and promise, John dismissed them, 
and himself retired to his tent, murmuring, 
“ To-morrow, to-morrow, Bertha, beloved, 
thou wilt again be mine.” 


IV. 


The predictions of the fanatic hero, 
the promises of John, were fulfilled, and 
Munster was the prey of the rebel army, 
and the subdued and territied citizens were 
compelled to join in the cry of “ Long live 
the Prophet-King !"—while curses, deep 
though silent, were murmured in their 
throats; and the low whispers with which 
they discussed the approaching coronation 
told of the suppressed hate and fury it 


had set up, Zacharias and the soldiers | excited in thei hearts. 


withdrew. 

“* Man, where is she, thy victim ?” asked 
John hoarsely. 

‘“‘ Heaven is just,” replied the humbled 
Oberthal. “Bertha, whom 1 took from 
thy arms, sought death in the waves rather 
than submit to dishonour; and now | 
receive the same fate from thee.” 


It was on the day preceding this event 
that @ woman, dressed in the humble garb 
of a mendicant, was seen sitting patieutly 
on a stone in the market-place, and some 
of the more charitable of the citizens 
spoke to her as they were retiring from the 
scene. 

‘‘ Take care, good mother; you are not 


‘She is dead, then, sweet, spotless angel!" | safe here; better retire out of reach of the 


“ No, Iam spared that crime. She was 
seen but yesterday in Munster.” 
““Now Heaven be pruised! 
spared for the present. Ho, there! con- 
duct this prisoner to a place of safety, and 
treat him well. But what means this 

tumult ?” 

A confused noise of troops, of lamenta.- 
tions and execrations, burst upon the ear, 
and John rushed out into the camp to see a 
mass of dusty, flying, bleeding soldiers, 
surrounded by a crowd of others, crying, 
“We are betrayed! deuth to the False 
Prophet !”’ 

‘What means this disorder, these blas- 
phemous cries?” shouted John, in a voice 
of thunder, advancing towards the crowd. 
*¢ Speak, ye rebellious crew—speak !” 

“‘ Betrayed, defeated, driven back from 
Munster!” cried a hundred voices in chorus. 

* And who dares attack the city without 
their Prophet as the leader?” replied John 
sternly. Defeat, disgrace is just punish- 
ment for such treason and presumption. 


Thy life is | who has nought to lose or hops, 


‘fierce scldiery.” 


“IT fear them not—she fears nothing 
My sou 
is dead; I care not for my lite, and only 
live to pray for his son]. Give, in Chris- 
tian charity, a trifle for the widow's son's 
eternal rest.” 

“ Willingly, good mother.” And many 
a kreutzer was put into the open hands of 
ides as the citizens passed, aud gradually 
left her, sole occupaut of the market- place. 

Sull she sat, lost in thought and fervent 
prayer, till steps aroused her, and she saw 
a youthful tigure in a pilgrim’s dress ap- 
proaching. 

‘Poor youth,” she said compassionately, 
“thou art worn and weary.” 

“Oh, heavens! that voice, that face, my 
mothier |” 

“ Bertha, my child, in that dress! What 

angel has preserved thee ?” 

‘“‘ Mother, dearest mother, what joy to 
behold thee! I have been preserved to 
thy prayers. A fisherman saved me from 


the death I sought, rather than suffer the 
dishonour which threatened me; and he 
sheltered me in his cottage, and furnished 
me with this disguise. But John, thy son 
—oh, take me to him !” 

‘Poor child, poor child—how tell thee 
the sad truth! Since the day when thou 
wast torn from us, I have never seen him.” 

“Dead!” groaned, rather than spoke, 
Bertha. 

“TI know not. Soon after his disappear- 
ance, his garments, dyed with blood, were 
left in my cottage, and a voice cried, 
‘Heaven has claimed thy son—thou shalt 
never see him more! And this is all I 
can tell thee, thou afflicted one, save that 
the Prophet's name was on the blood-dyed 
clothes !"’ 

‘“‘ Monster!—scourge of Germany! I 
will be avenged, mother. Be satistied—I 
will punish the murderer of thy son.” 

“Thou! how canst thou do aught, poor 
helpless child !” 

“I know not—Heaven will help me. If 
I can but get inside the palace, this hand 
shall strike the monster to the earth. 
Mother, farewell—thou shalt hear of me 
ere long.” 

And Bertha darted up one of the streets 
leading to the palace, leaving the more 
feeble Fides in an agony of terror, yet un- 
able to overtake her rapid steps. 


The day of the coronation had arrived, 
and Fides knelt in the cathedral, praying 
for her son's eternal repose, when the 
music burst forth in a glorious strain, 
which filled the building; aud a gorgeous 
procession passed slowly along to its mare 
tial and inspiring notes. Soldiers, nobly 
bearing the insignia, pasa slowly along, 
amid the shouts of thé people, and gradu- 
ally disappear into the chapel, where the 
ceremony is to be performed. Fides re- 
mained insensible to all around till the 
bursting forth again of the music, which 
had been silent for awhile, and the nearer 
tramp of the measured footsteps, roused her 
attention; and, as the crowned Prophet 
himeelf drew near, she approached to take 
a nearer view of the muraerér of her son. 
She looked—her straining eyes refusing to 
believe their own evidence—then uttered 
one loud, frantic cry, “ My son, my son |” 

The kneeling crowd, the shouting sol- 
diery, the proud, indignant nobles, sur- 
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rounding the new sovercign, started at the 
sound. 


“Her son!” “The sent of Teaven—is 
it possible!” “Are we indeed deceived ?” 

“Woman, how dareat thou utter go 
shameless an imposture ”” cried the Ana- 
ala approaching Fides with menacing 
ooks. 


‘“‘ Knowest thou not, our Prophet can at 
once condemn thee to death for this impu- 
dent fraud ?” 

“I know her not,” cried John, alarmed 
at the increasing murmurs of the people. 
“T know not what delusion has seized her 
—Wwhat she would with me.” 

‘‘What she would with thee ?” repeated 
Fides ‘‘Why she would pardon thee— 
clasp thee in her arms—give her life, and 
more than life, for thee !” 

The murmurs increased. ‘ Woe to him, 
if he is an impostor!” 

“Wretch, thou must die,” exclaimed 
the three Anabaptist leaders, approaching 
Fides. 

“Stop,” thundered John; “she shall 
not die. Mark us,” he said, turning to 
the people; “this woman is deranged ; 
you shall see me restore her to reason by 
a miracle.” 

** Doubtless, doubtless,” cried the citi- 
zens ironically. 

‘“Woman, said John, turning to his 
mother; “may Heaven send thee the 
renson thon hast Jost. Thou lovest thy 
son, and sayest I resemble him.” 

‘Loved hin? Oh. Heaven! yes.” 

“Then listen. Friends, draw yonr 
swords. If I have deceived you, strike 
this bared bosom. Woman! once more, 
am I thy eon?” 

Fides shuddered, hesitated. 
love conquered. 

“No, no! I raved. Thou art not. I 
am childless.” 

A burst of admiring delight and homage 
rose from the crowd ; and John, turning to 
a soldier, gave him an order in a low voice, 
and in another moment the unhappy Fides 
was led away and consigned to a vault in 
the Castle of Munster, where alone, and in 
t-rror for her guilty son, she awaited her 
fate and his, 


Maternal 


Vv. 
The Emperor was now rapidly advanc- 
ing towards Munster, and offering pardon 
and reward for the head of the Prophet, 
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while denouncing destruction on the obsti- 
nate among the rebels; and, on the day of 
the events just related, three men might be 
seon starting from a subterranean passage 
from the castle, and taking their way to 
the gates of the town. They were the 
leaders of the Anabaptists, the treacherous 
instigators of the unhappy John. 

Meanwhile Fides sat silent and prayerful 
in her gloomy prison, heeding not the 
flight of time, when a door opened, and a 
soldier, entering, announced the approach 
of the Prophet-King, and retired after 
ushering him to her presence. 

John had not changed his coronation 
robes, thotigh a cloak covered them, and 
the crown still rested on his head. But 
his steps were faltering and uncertain as 
he advanced towards the mother he had 
outraged, and, falling on his knees before 
her, cried— 

‘““Mother, my mother! pardon thy 
erring son.” 

“ [ have no son,” said Fides, in dignified 
accents. ‘‘ My son was pure and good; I 
know no shameless impostor by that title.” 

“Mother, hear me. It was the frenzy 
of love and revenge which first led me 
astray; and, once in the path of evil, | 
could not draw back. And I would fain 
punish the cruel tyrants who oppress us.” 

“ And deny thy own mother, which not 
even the Virgin-Born had dared to do? 
No, thou art utterly lost, and my curse is 
on thee. Go!” 

“Mother, mother, curse me not.” And 
John covered his face with his hands, and 
lay prostrate at her feet. 

“Then repent, and turn from thy 
wickedness. Leave this accursed crew, 
and return with me to lowliness and 
purity.” 

John raised his head. ‘ And be called 
coward, deserter !” 

*¢ Deserter to Heaven's cause—coward 
in guilt. My son, come!” 

John lifted the crown from his head, and 
was clasped in his weeping yet joyful 
tnother's arms. 

“Thy reward awaits thee, my son. 
Bertha is found. Together we will seek 
some obscure corner, where we can live in 
peace and happiness. Come.” 

“Oh, joy! too much for such guilt as 
mine. With two such angels near me, I 


The door to the right, throngh which 
the three leaders had fled, suddenly opened, 
and Bertha entered with a ord in her 
hand, and advanced to a stone in the wall 
which yielded to her touch. 

“ Bertha!” cried Fides, rushing towards 
her, “‘ what dost thow here ?” 

‘“‘My mother! what, thou here too? I 
have heard from my grandsire, the keeper 
of this palace, that a large quantity of 
gunpowder is kept in this vault, and, lit 
with this lighted torch, I can hurl into 
eternity the Prophet, his fullowers, and 
myself. Is it not glorious vengeance ?”’ 

‘“ Merciful Powers!” cried Fides, in de- 
spair, “my son! my son!” 

“ John, my beloved, how hast thou 
escuped the fury of the monster, doubly 
cursed as he is?” screamed Bertha, darting 
towards her lover, whom she had not before 
perceived. 

Fides ran to her son’s assistance. 

“Hush! hush! speak not of him. We 
will quit this place.” 

‘‘ Nay, no one hears; we are safe. Oh! 
John, my beloved, didst thou but know all 
I have done to avenge thee of that san- 
guinary wretch; how I risked life and 
honour itself to gain admittance’ here, and 
kill thy murderer!” 

“Oh! mercy! mercy!” cried Jobn, in 
despairing accents. ‘Mother, let us go. 
See, this door will lead us from the palace. 
Haste, my beloved mother—come.” 

‘Too late!” groaned Fides, “ they are 
approaching.” 

And as she spoke the door opened, and 
an officer, followed by several soldiers, 
entered. 

‘* Prophet, you are betrayed; they would 
immolate thee amidst thy coronation féte. 
Come, avenge thee of thine enemies; it is 
not too late.” 

Bertha gazed in bewildered astonish- 
ment, and the cloak falling from John's 
shoulders in his horror and despair, she at 
once saw the whole fatal truth. 

*“ Wretch! approach me not! let the 
earth open to engulf thy guilt. Ob! that 
[ had died ere I had seen this hour !” 

“‘Bertha—mercy! pardon! Iam guilty, 
but penitent. prostrate before thee.” 

' My child, ‘twas for thy love; to avenge 
thy wrongs. Forgive him, for my sake, and 
the sake of the love thou didst bear him, 


may hope for mercy. Mother, 1 au ready.” | I, his mother, intreat thee to pardon him.” 
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“Love him! God knows I loved him,|son! My pardon, aod a mother's blessing 
Heaven forgive me! I Jove bim still,| be on thee!” 
guilty as he is. Be this my pumshment.”; One loud, awful crash—an explosion 

_ And snatching a dagger from John’s! which shook the city-—and all that was 
girdle, Bertha plunged it in her side, and; mortal was destroyed of the guilty, infatu- 
jell lifeless on the ground. | ated Jolin of Leyden, the Piophet-King. 

John gazed in mute despair on her pros- 
trate form; then turning away, he placed; [Founded on M. Scribe'’s Mbretto, composed 
the crown on his head once Bore, and { for M. Mey usbeer’s opera uf “Le Pruphete.’"} 
saying, “I go to punish the guilty. Fare- | 
well, lost angel. Mother, farewell. Nay, 
follow me not. Soldiers, watch over andi FOUR DAYS WITH THE FAMILY 
keep her safe from harm,” loft the scene of AT VIOLET COTTAGE 
£0 much agony. . 

The sequel of the Prophet's life can be THE FIRST Day. 
told in few words. He ordered the ban-/ Tue family at Violet Cottage! Tet ns 
quet which was in readiness to be served, | describe them — the different members 
and, amidst pomp and luxury, costly viands, | accurding to their rank and importance, 
and music and dancing, awnited the coming as they appear d on the first day we jn- 
of his enemies, whom he had ordered to be ! troduce our readers. The principal person 
admitted freely to his presence. He had | —yes, certainly, the head of the fuinily— 
just quaffed a goblet to the “ Reign of| was wu rather eccentric, middle-aged yen- 
pleasure and luxury," about to be inducted |! tleman, who generally went on four legs, 
through his elevation, and a joyful shout | but eometimes stood only on two. He 
had echoed his welcome toast, when the | hud been exceedingly landsome in his 
eee and leaders of his crimes | youth, but he was now rather inclined to 
entered, followed at short interval by oj obes.ty; his black cyes kad grown rather 
crowd of electors, princes, bishops, and | dim, and his silken ringlets somewhat thin 
imperial troops, who filled the banqueting | and faded. He was irascible in his t:m- 
hall, to the terror of its former occupants. | per, very dainty in his app tite, lazy in 

John rose and advanced calmly towards | his habits, and generally rather an un- 
them. : pleasing companion than otherwise. Never- 
. “You are welcome, companions, friends, | theless, lie was much petted, and constantly 
and illustrious guests; 1 have prepared a/ spoken of by his attendants as “a deur 
fit welcome for this goodly company.” beautiful darling,” “a sweet love,” and 

“Vain fool, thou art in our power. Ij other epithets more expressive of thcir 
deliver him thus into your hands,” cried alkction than bis merits. 

Matthias, turning from his victim to the The next in position was a Iady—a 
electors, rather demure matron, yet addicted to 

“You are in mine, baffled traitor.) roaming at unseasonable hours, frequently, 
Hark! that closing gate is the shutting indeed, creating a disturbance, aud pro- 
you in your tomb.” ‘voking the ire of the gentleman above 

And, as the clang of the brazen door: menti-ued, by returning unexpectedly at 
was heard, flames burst in; the walls gave ‘late periods of the evening, or being dis- 
way with a tremendous crash: and, in the : covered absent at inconvenient times from 
midst of cries, execrations, and taunts, the; the fumily circle. She was particularly 
fire, from which there was uo escape,| neat in her habits, and, consequently, apt 
gradually surrounded them in its fearful; to quarrel with that worthy individu 
prison. when he seated himself beside her with the 

Ere, however, the hall was quite wrapped , mud or dust unremoved from his boots, 1s 
in flames, a female figure —. wounded, | he sometimes did, or nsurped her especial 
crushed, gasping for breath—rushed wildly | sofa at a time when his coat had been for 
in, and clasping the dying Prophet in her| some days unbrusbed. The ill-will be- 
arms, exclaimed— tween the pair was increased by the cir- 

“IT come to die with thee! Heaven} cumstance of his being an old bachelor, 
have mercy on my erring but repentant! while sie was tho mother of a numerous 
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funily ; and his inattention to the comforts 
of Ler youug offspring, aud roughness in 
associating with them, exhibited in growls, 
snaps, and puslies, und sometimes carried 
even to the extent of driving them from 
their nursery altogether, and taking pos- 
session of it for his own accommodation, 
wns resented by her with becoming dig- 
nity, worthy of the most devoted mother. 
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a foreign gentleman, addicted, like many 
other foreigners, to singularity in his 
attire; for while he habitrally wore s suit 
of the plainest and soberest grey, which 
would not have disgraced a broad-brim, he 
sported a bright scarlet neckcloth, and 
had his otherwise grave raiment trimmei 
with the same gay colour. This gentleman 
was generally an inoffensive, qniet person 


‘Kine third persun we shitll mention was! enough, remaining alinost constaudy ia 





his own apartment, except during the 
morning and eveuing meals, at which he 
made a point of being present, and where, 
truth to tell, his beliaviour was not very 
agreeable, as he had a habit of walking 
over the table-cloth, drinking out of other 
people’s tca-cups, nibbling at loaves of 
bread, purloining eggs, and sundry other 
little eccentricities; not to mention that he 
always made known his wants in a very 
loud voice, and with a very peremptory 
manner, and demanded such continual 
attention, that it was a relief when he 
returned to his own apartment, where, as 
we have said, he remained tolerably quiet, 
until the tinkle of cups and saucers, or the 


rattle of knives and forks, brought him forth 
again. The tworemaining members of the 
fumily were also foreigners, and, like the last- 
mentioned gentleman, had apartments fur 
their especial use; but from which, unlike 
him, they never stirred. They were persons 
of great musical talent, and devoted nearly 
their whole time to the cultivation and 
exercise of their powers. They were 
quiet, good-tempered, and gentle fellows 
enough, but perfectly helpless, and unable 
to provide for their own wants; they re- 
quired constant attendance and care, and 
must, indeed, have perished of gtarvation 
had they not been regularly supplied by 
the assiduity of others. 
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These persons formed “the family at| the four kittens no more anyhow; they're 


Violet Cottage ;” but there were, of course, 
other residents — necessary attendants, 
sare-tukers, purveyors, domestic drudges, 
who must be noticed in a cursory manner. 

The first of these, Miss Dorothy Critchley, 
or Miss Critchley, as she was generally 
called—a middle-aged lady, of dignitied 
presence and imposing manner, rather 
methodical in her habits, and a little, a 
very little, dogmatical in her opinions— 
was housekeeper, treasurer, secretary, and 
general superintendent. The second, Miss 
Bridget Critchley, her sister, and a couple 
of years her junior, was especial waiting- 
woman, and fag in ordinary to the various 
persons described; and the third, Betty 
Jenkins, was general assistant both to “the 
family” and their attendants. 

We shall now proceed to the “ first day 
at Violet Cottage.” 


growing too big. And there’s Mrs. Martin, 
the baker's wife, ma’am, as could take one 
and thanks. She wants a cat so bad, aud 
ours are such good mousers!” 

‘“‘ Well, I really don’t know, Betty ; poor 
Minnie, slie would be so sorry to part with 
them !”” 

“If you please, ma’am, not at all—quite 
contrary, I may say. She's getting tired 
of them, and beats them off.” 

‘‘ How can you say so, Betty, when you 
tl she is the most affectionate of mothers 
an Sen 3s 

“Begging pardon, ma’am, for differing 
with you, leastwise, for interrupting, 1 
would not say it but that I see it. One 
can observe kittens without spectacles, and 
hear them without ear-trumpets too, I dare 
say. Also the remains of the custard pud- 


The housekeepér, ; ding, which is gone, though I locked the 


Miss Dorothy Critchley, has just come |pantry-door before I went to bed, and see 
down, and, finding the old gentleman, | it sxfe with my own eyes.” 


whose name is, very inappropriately, Cupid, 


“I think, my dear sister, we really must 


stretched on the sofa in an exceedingly | consider the matter,” said Miss Dorothy. 
cross humour, she calls to the attendant in | ‘‘ You may go down for the present, Betty ; 
a rather louder tone than she is accustomed | after breakfast Miss Bridget and I will con- 
to use; but the exigency of the occasion | sult what is best to be done.” 


warrants a slight departure from decorum. 
“ Bridget!” 
“ Well, sister.” 


The breakfast proceeds, but in a rather 
disturbed manner; for Mr. Cupid, in re- 
sentment for the neglect which doomed 


“If here is not dear Cupid, who has been | im to a damask sofa and no coverlit, in- 
all night without a bed! You must have | stead of a down pillow and quilted overlay, 
forgotten to put down a pillow for him.| nukes himself particularly disagreeable, 
Poor dear fellow, I am sure he must have | and demands attention in so rude a manner 
taken cold; he’s coughing again dreadfully. | that Miss Bridget is obliged to leave her 
Really, sister, I do not mean to reproach, | first cup of tea to get cold, while she 
but there seems to be a sad want of that! empties the cream-ewer over some whitc 


attention and forethought—that is, I mean; bread for his refection. 


) 


there is a forgetfulness that I 





It takes some 
time even then before he can be coaxed to 


“Oh, dear me! true enough, my dear) partake of the repast which he has de- 


sister,” interrupts Miss Bridget. 
indeed, as you say, very forgetful ; I have 
been sadly careless. Was he obliged to lie 
on the sofa all night, and without a cover- 
lit? And there's poor Minnie, too—Betty 
has been in such trouble about her; I am 
afraid we shall never be able to manage. 
Betty is just coming to tell you.” 

“If you please, ma'am,” Betty com- 
mences, entering the room with assumed 
composnre, but real excitement, from the 
fact of having already had several argu- 
ments on the subject on which she is about 
to speak. “If hie lease, ma’am, if you 
please, Miss Bridget, Minnie can’t manage 








“TI am|tmanded so peremptorily ; aud while both 


the ladies are engaged in the task of sooth- 
ing his perturbed spirits, the foreign gen- 
tleman in the grey suit takes the oppurtu- 
nity of abstracting the entire yolk from the 
egg which Miss Dorothy has just broken, 
besides upsetting the slop-bowl] over the 
plate of toast. 

Miss Bridget having at length succeeded 
in her endeavours to restore the amiable 
Cupid's good-humour, prepares to replenish 
her own and her sister's teu-cup, when it 
is discovered that the cream which had 
been appropriated to that gentleman's 
breukfast was all that remained in tho 
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house, Mrs. Minnie having purloined a 
large quantity during the night, to meet 
the demands of her growing progeny. 

This state of things has to be remedied 
by sending Betty to the dairy, which, 
luckily, is not very far off; and the fresh 
supply having escaped the imminent risk 
of an overturn, caused by Betty's fainting 
on one of the hall chairs on her return, 
from having met a man ‘in a beastly state 
of intoxication” near the garden- gate (she 
being a person of exceedingly delicate sus- 
ceptibilities), arrives in time to allow the 
Misses Critchley to finish their breakfast 
before the tea-pot has got quite cold. It 
has not been a very luxurious meal, how- 
ever, Miss Dorothy having been able to 
rescue but one slice of the toast in an 
entable condition, and even that was rather 
tough; and Miss Bridget being fain to 
content herself with half a roll because it 
was too Jate to make any more. Still, 
Cupid had been made quite comfortable, 
and Poll bad got an extra egg, so there 
was nothing to be complained of; and the 
breakfast-trav being at length removed, 
and Miss Bridget having attended to the 
wants of the two musicians who had been 
practising since daybreak, and Miss Doro- 
thy supcerintended Cupid's bath, they were 
at liberty to consider the important busi- 
ness of the settlement of Minnie's family. 

“Tt have been thinking, sister,” said Miss 
Dorothy, arranging the skirt of her black 
silk gown in @ more comfortable manner 
for Cupid to repose on, after that amiable 
individual had eaten himself into an agree- 
able state of indigestion. ‘1 have been 
thinking-——” 

‘And so have I, my dear sister,” said 
Mies Bridget. 

“Tf you would not interrupt, my dear,” 
said Miss Dorothy, letting her right band 
full gracefully upon her knee, and thereby 

ermitting one of the necdles from her 
Knitting to drop into Cupid's eye, at which 
he growled in a most threatening manner. 
ti you would not interrupt me, I say, I 
have been thinking, I believe Mrs. Martin 
has children ?” 

*‘ Dear me, yes, of course she has,” re- 
plied Miss Bridget, politely returning her 
sister's knitting needle, and patting Cupid, 
which attention he acknowledged by a 
howl. “ Yes, of course.” 

‘And I fear,” continued Miss Dorothy, 
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“that is—I am apprehensive—I am rather 
inclined to thiuk—in short, that they, 
being scarcely arrived at years of discre- 
tion, and perhaps but imperfectly edu- 
cated, may not be sufficiently impressed 
with the duty of being kind to animals.” 

‘* Dear me, no, I suppose, of course not,” 
said Miss Bridget. 

“They are rather rude, in fuct, I dare 
say,” said Miss Dorothy. 

“Indevd, I dure say they are, sitter. I 
think I may say Iam sure they are. One 
of them, the eldest I believe, was whipping 
a top ina very rude manner as I pussed 
yesterday.” 

Whipping a top did not strike Miss 
Critchl y as being an act exactly calcu- 
lated to bring tle offender within the 
power of tle law established for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals; still, as it 
was probable that the boy who whipped a 
top might whip a kitten, Miss Bride ets 
argument had as good an effect as if the 
conclusion actually followed the premisses, 
and Miss Dorothy went on with increasing 
determination of purpose and stateliness of 
manner— 

“Yes, certainly, they must, of course, 
be rather rongh—they must want, in fact, 
that refinement and delicacy—they must 
be, I mean, rather boisterous, if I may so 
express myself, in their manners and 
amusements. Now, you are aware, poor 
Minnie’s kitten has been always accus- 
tomed to be handled gently.” 

** Of course, my dear Dorothy.” 

“Que could scarcely expect, you know, 
that they should practise the same tender- 
ness, sister ?” 

“Oh, certainly not; not at all likely. 
T assure you, Bobby nearly struck me with 
a ball he was throwing the other day. I 
did not like to complain to Mrs. Martin, 
sho is always so exceedingly civil; but it 
was rather unpleasant.” 

The possibility of Minnie’s offspring 
being used as a projectile flashed for a 
moment across Miss Dorothy's mind, and 
nearly prevented the necessity of further 
discussion ; but the idea was too atrocious 
to be admitted long, so she continued— 

“She has also been used to great 
cleanliness, you know, sister 2” 

‘Yes, indeed,” replied Miss Bridget. 

And althongh Mrs. Martin is a most 
excellent person, and, I have no doubt, ¢ 
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good manager, and generall-7 neat, and so 
forth—indeed, I have remarked that her 
caps are always well got-up, and that she 
brings the rolls in a most unexceptionable 
napkin—yet, altogether, I fear it would be 
impossible that where there is so Jarge a 
funily there could be that gencral neat- 
ness—I mean, that perfect cleanliness and 
order—in fact, the children, I mean, must 
be occasionally, I suppuse, not what one 
would wish ?” 

‘““They make mnd pies, sometimes, I 
think,” said Miss Bridget. 

Miss Dorothy dropped her knitting again, 
to consider whether mud pies were ever 
consigned to the oven. or if, in case they 
were, it would be possible tur a mischievous 
urchin to inclose a kitten in that article of 
pastry, after the manner of the “ four-and- 
twenty blackbirds;” but not being able to 
recollect an instance of the sort which 
could be taken as a precedent, and being 
inclined to believe even the case of the 
baked blackbirds an invention, she again 
proceeded — 

“TI also fancy, my dear sister, these 
children may be very greedy; they can 
scarcely have heen taught to lay a neces- 
sary restraint on their appetites.” So she 
decided to refuse Mrs. Martin’s offer. 

Having come to this decision, another 
consultation (to which Betty was ad- 
mitted), was necessary as to where she 
could be bestowed; which resulted at 
length in the last-mentioned lady being 
sent on a voyage of discovery to procure an 
eligible situation for the object of their 
solicitude. She set out upon her mission 
accordingly, and succeeded in finding a 
perfectly suitable place for Minnie’s eldest 
daughter, in the family of an old bachelor 
gentleman, whose housekeeper had pro- 
mised to pay her every befitting attention. 

The remainder of the afternoon was 
sufficicntly occupied in capturing the young 
lady, and securing her in the basket in 
which she was to be conveyed to her des- 
tination; during the progress of which 
business Betty had to be recovered from 
two fainting fits; into the first of which 
she was thrown by tlic ungrateful con- 
duct of Mrs, Minnie hers*If, who attempted 
to bite Miss Dorothy’s hand, while that 
lady was assisting to tie the cover of the 
basket—a proceeding which, as Betty said, 
actually “put Ler into the shivers,” and 
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was “enough to mike any one hate cats 
for ever.” Her second exhibition of sensi- 
bility was caused by the unpleasant con- 
duct of the boy sent to fetch the traveller, 
who, being in the habit of practising 
various gymnastic exercises and feats of 
dexterity, twirled the basket round his 
head as he proceeded down the back 
garden walk, and then, sending it into the 
air like a sky rocket, canght it by the 
handle in its cescent, just as the three 
females expected to see it come with a 
crash on the gravel walk. This last oc- 
currence, indeed, so agitated all the party, 
that had the boy not promised solemnly to 
carry the basket for the remainder of the 
journey as carefully as if it had been 9 
china tea-pot, Miss Dorothy would have 
insisted on the unwilling aeronant being 
released forthwith, and carried back to her 
bed beside the dresser. 

“T trust, dear Bridget,” said Miss 
Critchley, as slice was proceeding with 
languid steps to her chamber at night, 
being, as she herself stated, “thoroughly 
worn out” by the labours and dilliculties 
of the day; “I trust, my dear, you have 
not forgotten Cupid's bed ?” 

“Oh, no, ho is quite snug, you may be 
surc,” said Miss Bridget. 

“Itis quite a relief to be able to manage 
matters so satisfactorily, although I cer- 
tainly am rather tired.” 

‘Indeed, I dare say, sister; but it cer- 
tainly is,as you remark, a comfort to have 
evervthing so well arranged.” 

**] have been thinking, my dear,” Miss 
Dorothy began again after a panse of 
some minutes, when they liad reached their 
room—I have been thinking, my dear, 
that Poll's cage is very shabby.” 

“Yes, indeed, my dear Dorothy.” 

“ And I was going to propose, that is, 
of course, if you approve; 1 was going to 
suggest, I mean, the propriety of getting a 
new one.” 

‘SOF course. sister,” said the rendily- 
acgniescing Miss Bridget. 

““[ should prefer—that is, I am sure we 
should both like to have it—a handsome 
one.” 

‘6 Oh, no doubt.” 

“We may, therefore, I think, write to 
order it to-morrow, sister 7” 7 

“Yes, to be sure,” said Miss Bridget. 

“Really, we Lave so many things to 
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think of,” said Miss Dorothy after another 
{it of musing, “that I had nearly forgotten 
one I intended to mention to you; I think,” 
she added, “ Betty is certainly a very good 
servant.” 

“ Indeed, she certninly is,” replied Miss 
Bridget with an eager confirmation, beyond 
even her usual unhesitating scquiescence 
in all her sister's opinions or propositions. 


““T was intending, but I wished to con- : 
sult you, sister, to make her a present of: 
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different to the series of runs, and shakes, 
and bangs, in which they sometimes in- 
dulged when excited ; and, altogether, the 
whole household was completely, as Miss 
Dorothy said, “ delightful.” 

Alas! for human, or even for canine, or 
feline anticipation. Abas! for Cupird’s 
silken slumbers, and Mrs. Minnie'’s un- 
pinished depredations; for Polis tun- 
checked rambles, and the musicians’ un- 
interrupted vocalization. Little did any 


my last summ r’'s lilac and green dress—! member of the “ family” think how soon 


it is very good—and purchase a checked 


silk for myself.” 
* OF conrse, sister.” 


the entire economy of his or her comfort 
was to be deranged; little did the sel'- 
sacrificing attendants deem what an ac- 


* And perhaps, my dear, you might | cession of work one additional member, to 
give her your white shawl, which is a Jittle | be received that day into “the cottaze,” 


soiled s a mantill: would be more fashion- 
able now, I think.” 

“To be sure. my dear Dorothy, with the 
freatest pleasure,” replied Miss Bridget 
with r.ady generosity. ‘Indeed I am very 
fond of Betty,” added the good lady in 
the kindness and simplicity of her soul; 
and then looking rather confused at having 
indulged in and expressed a feeling un- 
sugested by her sister. And having thus 
arranged all their domestic concerns, the 
Misses Critchley betovk themselves to 
repose. 


THE SECOND DAY 


The morning dawned on the second day 
at Violet Cottnge; and the morning was, 
indeed, rather udvanced before Betty was 
“about,” for she was tired after lier long 
walk of the previous day; so that Miss 
Dorothy and Miss Bridget were both duwn 
before she had made the “kettle boil.” It 
was not, certainly, very late, being only 
half-past six, but they were usually very 
early people at the Cottage. 

The family were all lrappily recovered 
from the exciteinent which had prevailed ; 
Cupid, having enjoyed an excellent night's 
rest on lis accustomed couch, was perfectly 
amiable; Mrs. Minnie, having been relieved 
from some of her maternal anxivties and 
recovered from the pain of parting, was en- 
joying the youthful gambols of her remain- 
ing offepring; the grey-coated ioreigner 
was indulging himselt with a little gentle 
exercise in his swing, and seemingly in- 
different to the probable delay of breakfast ; 
the other gentlemen were practising a 
soothing and harmonious melody, quite 


was to bring. Unconscious Miss Dorothy 
had just finished reading the morning 
chapter in the large old Bible, and was 
gently stirring the yet smoky tire to coux 
it into “clearing” for the toast, and Miss 
Bridget was herself setting out the break- 
fast, when Betty, who had been to answer 
a ring at the bell of the back garden gate, 
made her appearance with a fluttered 
manner and a frightened face. 

“Tf you please, ma‘ain, ol! if you please, 
Miss Bridget—if you'd be so kind, ladies, 
as to let me have the Jeast taste of sal- 


* What is the matter, Betty ? you really 
must not give way in this manuer,” suid 
Miss Dorothy, “it quite unnerves me.” 
This remonstrance, by the way, had been 
d:ily, nay, almost hourly, addressed to 
Betty for the last ten years without any 
visible effect. Betty always grew digni- 
fied in proportion to Miss Critchley's 
stateliness, so she remained for a few 
moments silent, and drank the sal-volutile 
which Miss Bridget handed to her with 
interesting deliberation before she replied— 

“ if you please, ma’am, it’s quite impossi- 
ble to coutrol one’s feelings at all times, 
luore especinly under circumstauces, as 
one mity say” (she was apt to imiiate Miss 
Dorothy's style occasionally), “ unaer cir- 
cumstances that———Ir you please, ma’aw, 
and Miss Bridget, TRERE’S A BABY !” 

“ A what?" said Miss Dorothy. 

“A what ?” said Miss Bridget. 

‘A baby,” repeated Betty. 

“ Where ?”’ cried Miss Dorothy. 

“Where?” echeed Miss Bridget. 
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“If you please, ma‘am, just inside of our 
back garden gute!” 

It was scarcely to be supposed that « 
baby inside any gate or door belonging to 
the Misses Critchley could have been a 
matter of pleasure; but annoyance was 
lost in amazement. 

** Goodne-s!" said Miss Dorothy. 

“‘ Gracious!" said Miss Bridget. 

“ Begging your pardon, ladics, I don't 
think it is goodness at all; and I ain sure 
they had little grace that left it there,” 
said Betty, ler agitation giving place to 
indignation, ‘‘as if there wasn't another 
gate in the parish indeed !” 

‘What is to be done, sister ?” said Miss 
Dorothy, sturtled into a straightlorward 
question. 

“‘What is to be done ?” repeated Miss 
Bridget. 

‘T really think, sister, we might—that 
is. we ought, perliaps—sou would have no 
objection. 1 mean—and the morning is cold 
for a Spring morning. Maybe it had better 
be brought in.” 

“Qh, for the matter of that, ma‘am, 
please,” said Betty, in increasing ill-tem- 
per. “it’s brought in.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Dorothy. 

“Oh!” said Miss Bridget. 

“It was lying, ma'am,” said Betty, re- 
covering her volubility, ‘‘a-just inside of 
our back garden gate, in a pink frock, on 
the violet bed, and wrapped in a check 
shawl, blue and crimson; which I was 
opening of the gate for Mrs. Martin, who 
was a-coming with rolls; and I heard a 
cry, and fell, if you please, right up against 
the door. sill; and Mrs. Mariin, she let fall 
the rolls, which the butcher's dog, as he 
was passing, ran away with three; and, if 
yon please, Mrs. Martin has it in her lap; 
aud there isn’t a roll left for breakfast but 
two as the dog put Lis teeth through.” 

Yle * baby” lay in Mrs. Martin’s com- 
fortable lap; the half-eaten rolls were care- 
lessly thrown on the kitchen table; Mrs. 
Minnie was mewing, unheeded, for her 
morning saucer of milk; Cupid, who had 
followed the ladies to the kitchen, was 
growling most plaintively, without eliciting 
an endearing word; and a sharp, clanging 
sound from the parlour gave notice that 
the foreign gentlenian was endeavouring to 
force the door of his apartment, furious at 
the neglect which had left him a prisoner. 
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Here was a bouleversement at Violet 
Cottage! Here was a state of affuirs in 
the family! Betty and the two ladies 
stood louking at the “‘ mysterious arrival ;" 
while Mrs. Martin repeated the former 
statement of the “violet bank,” the un- 
wonted “ery,” the “pink frock," the 
“shawl,” the “butcher's dog,” and tho 
“« devoured rolls.” 

That there must be some decided step 
taken in this new aspect of affairs, was be- 
cown‘ng dimly perceptible to Miss Dorothy's 
mind; but what ic was to be was a ditticult 
question; and she ramained silent until 
another cry froin the baby enfurced the 
necessity of speaking. 

“ Something ought to be done,” said she. 

“Certainly,” said Miss Bridget. 

“Perhaps Mrs. Martin——” hesitated 
Dorothy. 

* Yes, of course, Mrs. Martin,” said 
Miss Bridget. 

“Just what we would do at present, Mra. 
Martin,” said Miss Dorothy; intimating, 
by the emphasis, that it was mercly tie 
suddenness of the cull on her judgment 
which rendered it necessary for her to 
upply for advice, “just immediately, you 
know,” 

“Yes, just immediately, Mrs. Martin,” 
said Miss Bridget. 

“La ladies! feed it, to be sure,” said 
Mrs. Martin; “ feed it. to be sure.” 

It had never occurred to the Misses 
Critchley that such a thing conld be ne- 
cessury; but Mrs. Martin knew, by ex- 
perience, the appetites of such “ members 
of the family.” 

“It must be hungry, of course,” said 
the worthy dame. 

“Dear me, who could have supposed 
it?” said Miss Dorothy. | 

“Hunger is a shocking thing,” mildly 
declared Miss Bridget. 

“Dear! Yes, of course, my dear sister,” 
said Miss Dorothy, in a sori of stately sur- 
prise at Miss Bridget s presumption; “ we 
scarcely, | think, need be informed on that 
point, although, happily, we—that is, we 
have reason for much thankfulness—I 
mean, my dear;” and Miss Doruthy's happi- 
ness and thankfulnesa propelled the good 
lady's feelings towards the “ singular 
event” in the pink frock and checked 
shawl, “it would be better, perliups, to 
inquire with whut it is to be fed.” 
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“Have vou never a drop of milk, ladies ?” 
said Mrs. Martin. 

“Yes, certainly; Betty, pray fetch some 
milk.” said Miss Dorothy; ‘or, perhaps, 
my dear, vou would be so kind,” rurning 
to Mi-s Bridget. ‘I did not intend to say 
anything harsh, my dear Bridget,” she 
added, as that lady handed the pan of 
genuine country milk, showing a rich 
covering of pale cream. 

“If you please, ma’um, there isn’t but 
that pan of milk in the house, ma‘am,” 
put in Betty; “Minnie, ma‘am, she pot 
ito the pantry again last night; and the 
kittens haven't had any breakfast, and 
Cupid, ma'am; besides cream for the 
parlour, and c 

“I really think, sister-——” 
Dorothy. 

‘Ot course, Dorothy.” replied her sister. 

“Minnie has had more than a pint al- 
ready, you know, my dear.” 

“ Certainly, sister,” said Miss Bridget. 

“And as to Cupid—Betty, per'aps, 
could boil the chicken bones; he likes 
broth, Iam sure, and 7 

‘No doubt, sister.” suid Miss Bridget. 

“ And as Mra, Martin considers that milk 
is the best thing ” 

“Oh, to be sure, Dorothy.” 

“ If \ou pieasv, wa'am, it isn't skimmed,” 
snid Betty. 

“The cream is the very thing, ladies,” 
said Mrs. Muartin. 

“Qh, the poor dear!” said Miss Do- 
rothiv. 

“The sweet little love!” 
Bridget. 

“And some loaf-sugar, if you please, 
ladies,” suid Mrs. Martin. 

So the prospect of doing without cream 
for breakfast having perfectly reconciled 
the ladies to the ‘extraordinary circum- 
stance,” Mrs. Martin undertook to admi- 
aister the baby’s first meal in Violet Cot- 
tuze—a fortunate thing for the recipient, 
as it must infallibly have been choked had 
Betty or either of the Misses Critchley 
attempted the operation. But the baker's 
wife had quite a * knack” (no wonder, she 
hnd had pretty good practice), as Miss 
Dorotl y declared, of getting the food down 
the throat; so, having given it a sufficiency 
for the present, and endeavoured to make 
Miss Dorothy und-rstand that it was.not 
to be ted every tine it cried, she deposited 





said Miss 
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it, warmly wrapped in that lady's own new 
flannel dressing-gown, in a temporary 
cradle, which Miss B:idget, without any 
prompting, had improvised out of her own 
bed-piillows and an old cluthes-basket; ani 
as she went down the back garden walk 
she looked back and apostrophised the in- 
habitants of Violet Cottage. with a smile on 
her comely fare, “ Well, God bless them! 
they take to the baby as naturally as can 
he, after all. They're good old souls, I 
think, though I said, only yesterday, they 
cared for nothing but cata, and dous, and 
parrots. I hope the rolls arn't ali soid. 
Ill send Jim over with the nicest in the 
shop for their breakfast, and not put them 
in the bill neither. I wonder who the 
child belongs to; leastways, who left it 
there 2?” 

The baby behaved so well that it did not 
cry once until after the Misses Critchley 
had quite done breakfast, and Miss 
Critchley had attended to the wants of 
every membcr of the family; and then she 
was quite ready to try her skill in a new 
sphere. In a short time the baby was 
washed and dressed and inadv quite a new 
creature, when it continued to eat and 
sleep during the day, much to its own and 
the Misses Critchley’s satis‘uction, who were 
so occupied by therecurring duties att-ndant 
thereupon, that they fuiled, I am sorry to 
say, @ littlein their usual vigilant attention 
to their “ family,” in consequence of which, 
one of Mrs. Minnie’s remaining kittens, 
tinding her natural protectors neglectful of 
the duty of providing her a suitable esta- 
blishment, and warned, probably, by the 
quantity of milk consumed by baby, that 
that fluid would not be as plentiful in the 
feline nursery department as heretofore, 
disposed of herself by eloping through the 
front garden gate, where she was immee 
diately caught up by an old laundress re- 
turning from her work, who was just (as 
she said herself) enten alive with mice. 
And that same evening, while Miss Bridget 
and Betty were searching every nook in 
the house for ‘the very prettiest of all 
Minnie’s kittens,” she was bemoaning her 
premature proceeding in the coldest and 
darkest corner of the garret, where poor 
Mrs Green and her “ poor fatherless chil- 
dren” were sleeping off the recollection of 
hard work and hard fare. 


Haviug at length acknowledged that 
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further search was useless, the Misses| “To besur2, Dorothy,” said Miss Bridget, 
Critchley retired to rest on this eventful; “ And I think also,” said Miss Dorothy, 
day; and we mnst again violate the sanc- | speaking without circumlocution now that 
tity of their maiden chamber in order to} she was fairly afloss—quite in for it. as we 
give our readers their latest conversation |} may say—“ I think we must purchase a 


before they sought repose. cradle.” 
“¥ think, my dear sister,” began Miss; ‘‘ Of course, sister.” 
Dorothy in her nenal manner. “ And as one suit of clothes will scarcely 


“ After being domesticated in our family, | last very long I should think, perhaps we 
becoming a:tached, as it were, to the do- | iad better employ Mrs. Sinyly to prepare 
mestic circle—at least,” continued Miss! a supply.” 

Dorothy, being rather dubious herself as| |‘ Certainly, sister.” 

to the amount of attachment, “at least,|  “ Those things will not be very expen- 
after having partaken of tlie comforts asso- | sive, I dare say.” 

ciated with kindness and refinemert, it} “Oh, not at all, sister.” 

would be unpleasant—I mean disagreeable,| ‘ And even if th: y should be, my dear, 
and perhaps particularly so to our feelings. {| why, you know, I could dispense with = 
In short, I do not like the workhouse.” that is, I could postpone the purchase of— 

Miss Bridget had no reason to suppose | a new silk for myself.” 
that her sister had ever contemplated 2; “ And I could do without a mantilla,” 
residence in that cheerless abode; but, not ‘replied Miss bridget, too glad to do with- 
having courage enough to ask a question, | out something. 
responded, as usual, ‘Of course not, sister.”| ‘‘ We must give Betty the presents we 

“JT believe, I really do believe they | spoke of, though,” said Miss Critchley. 
feed babies there on stirabout,” said Miss} ‘ Oh, of course.” 

Dorothy. “ Because, if we still found it necessary 

“I believe, my dear,” said Miss Dorothy; | to retrench—to economize— we might —fur 
“IT may be mistaken, but I believe atir-| a little time. I mean—we might put uff the 





about is made from oatmeal.” purchase of Poll’s new cage.” 
Miss Bridget being silnt after this} ‘ No doubt,”said Miss Bridget, not quite 
remark, her si-ter went on— heartily, for she was not accustomed to 


“There are other considerations, also, | sucrifice any comfort but her own; how. 
my dear sister; and really, as I have said, | ever, there was a long prospect of other 
if you see no objection—I mean, if you|«mantillas being reliiquisled to purchase 
are quite of my opinion—in short, per- | other frocks, aud she was reconciled. 
hups it may as well stay here.” “Mrs, Martin is really a respectable 

‘Certainly, my dear Dorothy,” replied | person,” suid Miss Dorothy, after a few 
Miss Bridget. minutes’ p:use in the conversation. 

“It is uot very troublesome,” said Miss! “ Very respectable, indeed.” 

Dorothy. * She really evinced great kindness this 

‘‘Not at all,” eagerly acquiesced Miss | morning; aud & manner superior to what 
Bridget; who would, indeed, have under- |—I mean, above anything we could Lave 
tiken the care of a young alligator, if only | expected.” 
lier sister wished it, and the tusk re-| ‘Certainly, sister.” 
quired sutlicient self-sacrifice to satisfy the; “So that I think we might—she could 
really generous impulses of her nature. be taught to comprehend our feelings and 

“ Aud, I think, if you also approve—if! wishes—if you do not percvive any objec- 
you wish it, I mean——” tion, I really think we might let her Lave 

“‘Or course,” said Miss Bridget. one of Minuie’s kittens,” 

“If you have no objection,” continued | ‘Of course, Dorothy.” 

Miss Dorothy, not noticing the interrup.; And the Misses Critchley, having taken 
tion this time, “we might call ber—it|a purting peep into the clothes-basket, ro- 
would be appropriate, yon know, being | tired to snch r-st as it was possible they 
found on a violet bed—and our dear home | should enjoy. consistent with a due atten- 
—the season, also—and her eyes are so tion to the wants of the new * member of 
Dlue—we might cull her Viviet.” | the family.’ 
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“A SURGEON’S ADVICE TO 


MOTHERS 


ON THK KEARING, MANAGEMENT, AND 
DISEASES OF CHILDREN, 

Cow-Pox, properly speaking, is an arti- 
ficial disease, established in a healthy body 
ns a prophelactic, or preventive against 
the more serious attack of small-pox, and 
is merely that chain of slight febrile 
symptoms and local irritution, consequent 
on the specific action of the lymph of the 
vaccination, in its action on the circulating 
system of the body. This is not the place 
to speak of the benefits conferred on man- 
kind by the discovery of vaccination, net 
only as the preserver of the human 
fentures from a most loathsome disfigure- 
ment, but as a sanitary agent in the pro- 
longation of life. 

Fortunately the State has now made it 
imperative on all parents to have their 
children vaccinated before, or by the end 
of, the twelfth week, thus doing away, as 
fur as possible, with the danger to public 
health, proceeding from the ignorance or 
prejudice of those parents whose want of 
information on the subject makes them 
ohject to the employment of this specitic 
preventive; for thongh vaccination has 
been proved not to be ahoays an infallible 
guard against amall-pox, the attuck is 
always much lighter, should it occur, and 
is seldom, if indced ever, fatal afier the 
precaution of vaccination. The best time 
to vaccinate a child is after the sixth and 
before the twelfth week, if it is in perfect | 
health, but still earlier if small-pox is 

revalent, and ang danger exists of the 
infant taking the disease. It is customary, 
and alwnys advisable, to give the child a 
mild aperiont powder one or two days 
before inserting the lymph in the arm; snd 
should messles, scarlet fever, or any other 
diseace arise during the progress of the 

vustule, the child, when recovered, should 

@ re-vaccinated, and the lymph on no 
account used for vaccinating purposes. 
_ The disease of cow-pox gencrully takes 
‘twenty days to complete its course; in 
other words, the maturity and declension of 
the pustule take that time to fulfil its 
saveral changes. The mode of vaccination 
is either to insert the matter, or lymph, 
taken from a healthy child, under the 
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cuticle in several places on both artns, 
or, which is still better, to make three 
slight scratches, or abrasions, with » 
lancet on one arm in this manner, ,,” 4 
and work into the irritated led the 
lymph, allowing the arm to dry thoroughly 
before putting down the infant’s sleeve ; 
by this means absorption is insured, and 
the unnecessary pain of several pustules on 
both arms avoided. No apparent change 
is observable by the eye for several days, 
indeed, not till the fourth, in many cases, 
is there any evidence of a vesicle; about 
the fifth day, however, a pink areola, or 
circle, is observed round one or all of the 
places, surrounding a small pearly vesicle 
or bladder. This goes on deepening in 
hne till the seventh or eighth day, when 
the vesicle is about an inch in diameter, 
with a depressed centre; on the ninth the 
edges are elevated, and the surrounding 
part hard and inflamed. The disease is 
now at its height, and the pustnie should 
be opened, if not for the purpose of vacci- 
nating other children, to allow the escape 
ofthe lymph, and subdue the imflamma- 
tory action. After the twelfth day the 
centre is covered by a brown scab, and the 
colour of the swelling becomes darker, 
gradually declining in hardness and colour 
till the twentieth, when the ecab falls off, 
leaving a small pit, or cicatrix, to mark 
the sent of the disease, and for life prove a 
certificate of successful vaccination. 

In some children the inflammation and 
swelling of the arm is excessive, and ex~ 
tremely painful, and the fever, about the 
ninth or tenth day, very high; the pas- 
tule, ther-fore, at that time, should be 
always opened, the arm fomented every 
two hours with a warm bread poultice, and 
an aperient powder given to the infant. 


SMALL-POX. 


There are few diseases more dreaded by 
mothers than this loathsome and repulsive 
eruptive fever; but, dangerous and formid- 
able as it is, strict attention to iness, 
keeping the patient cool, shutting out ex- 
cessive light, the avoitance of noise, and 
the following treatment, with judicious 
nursing, will not only make the wurst forin 
of it manageable, but insure for the patient 
the largest moral vertaiuty of cure. 

Saiall<pox, measles, aud svarlet fever 
have each, independently of their separace 
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symptoms, a distinctive set of symptoms, 
or characters, that always distinguish the 
one from the other, and infullibly indicate 
the disease. | 

Thus, in small-pox, the eruption takes 
place on the forrth day, and is preceded 
und attended throughout by nausea or 
sickness; vomiting, or an irritable state of 
the stomach, being the characteristic of this 
cisease, as the running at the eyes and 
difficulty of breathing are of measles, aud 
sure throat and the speckled appearunce of 
the tongue of scarlet fever. 

We beg to impress the above distinctive 
facts on the memory of all mothera, a3 
means of at once enabling any care‘ul 
observer to define the ac:uni nature of the 
disease with which the chill is attacke:, 
when taken into considcration with the 
general symptoms of inflammatory or 
febrile action that concurrently present 
themselves with one or the other of the 
above indicatiozs. 

Small-pox is divided into two furms, the 
distinct and the confluent. 

The distinct is the mildest form of the 
disease, aud the confluent the most severe 
and dangerous; and though it not unfre- 
quentiy happens that, from some accidental 
cause, aS mismanagement, expoure to 
sudden drauglits of cold air, or owing to 
the natural weakness of the child and the 
severity of some particular svinptom, the 
distinct may be suddenly conv rred into 
the cuniluent, yet, as a general rule, the 
confluent shows its character from the 
beginning, and may be anticipated rather 
1S « positive than an accideutally-acquired 
dis.:ase. 

Symptoms. —Shivering, thirst, and head- 
ache, with nausea or sickness, usnally com- 
sence the chain of morbid actions, suc 
ceeded by heat of the skin, intolerance of 
light, reatles:ness, great heat of body, full, 
guick pulse, pain in the back and over the 
stoinach. The eyes are red, and the tongne 
covered with a thick, white fur. In weakly 
children convulsions may occur at this 
stage, especially if the disease is likely to 
become confluent. A general tumefuction 
o” the features, chiefly about the eyelids, 
is aleo observable. On the fourth day the 
erup'ion manifests itself, at first, like the 
Other eruptive diseases, on the face and 
neck, gradually extending over the whole 


body, sO as Irequently uve ly iuuve au daca 
of skin without its distinctive papilla. 

The eruption in small-pox has three 
distinctive forms or stages in its progress 
towards maturity. 

First, the papillary, when the rash appears 
like small, red pimples, in which state it 
continues from the fourth day, on which it 
shows iteelf, to the sixth, gradually in- 
creasing in size, when the sevond stage is 
reached. The papiile, or pimples, now 
assume a vesicular appearance, resembling 
small bladders, filled with a transparent 
Haid, with a red margin round each vesicle. 
On the eighth or ninth day the third and last 
stayeis arrived at. The vesicles. which have 
now lost their globular shape, and have be- 
come pustular, are filled with a yellow 
nutter, or pus, with @ central depression in 
each, while the areola has becomne deeper, 
and mors raised or detined. 

The puffiness of tumefaction of the fea- 
tures has at the same time gradually in- 
creased, and, in severe enses, awells the 
head to an enormous size. About the 
twelfth dav from the commencement of the 
disense, and the eighth from the eruption, 
the, pustules begin to break, and gradually 
to dry up, and in four, five, to six days 
Jater commence peeling off, and. the other 
symptors subsiding, convalescence usually 
sets in. Such are the characters and suc 
the progress of the mild or distiuct small- 
pox. 
CONFLUENT. or severe small-pox.—The 
eruptive fever in this form is more intense . 
from the fir-t, and the secondary fever, 
that attends its several stages, more grave, 
generally assuming a typhoid character. 
The severe, or conflu&ht small-pox, is de- 
rived from the Latin words con and fluo, to 
flow together; becanse severn) pustules run 
into one, forming Jurge patches, in some 
eases as broad as a shilling or a florin. 
This form of the disense ie marked from 
the first by the increased severity of every 
symptom, especially the vomiting and pain 
over the stomach, oecasional convulsions, 
and grent aversion to light and noise. In 
the second stage of the eruption, when the 
ve-icles are changing into the pustular 
form, the confluence tnkes place, and the 
inflammatory action of the skin being very 
pr-at, several vesicles converge and blend 
themselves into one pustule. a 

Treatment. Buth forms of small-poz— 
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the distinct and confluent—demand the 
same treatment, unless somo purticular 
symptom, becoming more intense than 
usual, calls for a special deviation to meet 
the urgency of the affected part. From 
the great heat and intlammatory state of 
the skin all through this disease, diapho- 
retics, or medicines to promote sweating, 
are, as a general rule, contra-indicatel— 
that is, must not be employed. 

The first step to be adopted, with child 
or adult, is to empty the stomach by a 
strong emetic, and in men or women of 
robust. constitutions this should be followed 
by bleeding to the extent of eight or ten 
ounces. Fur children the best emetic is an 
equal mixture of antimonial and ipeca- 
cuanha wines—say, two drachins of cach. 
Of this give an infant of from one to two 
years, a teaspoonful, following it by as 
much warm water as the child can be in- 
duced to take. If in ten minutes the 
patient does not vomit freely, or not at all, 
repeat the same dose, and, ufter it, a little 
more water. To paticnts from two to six 
years old give a dessertspoon ful, repcated, 
if necessary, at the sime time and in the 
same wav. Above that age, and to twelve 
years, give a tablespoonful of the cinctic 
wines, and in the seme manner as to tlic 
others. 

If, after the sccond dose, vomiting is not 
produced in ten minutes, the finger, or 
jeathery part of a quill, should be passed 
over the back of the tongue, when instant 
vomiting will ensue. In half an hour after 
tha aetion of the emetic sponge the body 
with tepid water, and give one of the ful- 
lowing powders.ev ry four hours, and a 
dose varying, according to age, from a tea 
to a tnbleapoonful of the suline mixture 
every two hours. 

Purgative powders.—Tuke of jalap, pow- 
dered, two scruples; cream of tartar, ten 
grains; calomel, twelve grains. Mix well, 
und divide into fwelve powders for children 
from one to three years; into nine for those 
from three to five; into eight from five to 
eight; and into sz from eight to twelve 
years. 

Saline mizxture.—Take of Rochelle salts, 
commonly known as the turtarate of potass 
and soda, one ounce; [npsoin salts, half an 
ounce; dissolve in six ounces of mint- 
warer, and add three drachims of ipeca- 
Cuaulu wine, Mix. . 
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To quench the thir-t, Ict the patient 
have barley-water to drink, acidulated wish 
the juice of an orange, and given in tea- 
cupfuls frequently, or to infants in propor- 
tions of a'tablespoonful. 

At the period when the eruption is ma- 
turing, or passing from the vesicle to the 
pustule, it is sometimes necessary in weakly 
constitutions to assi<t the change by giving 
a litle wine or beet'ten. From the first 
attack, the roo should be kept darkened, | 
and particularly cool, either by a small 
fire, for ventilation, or sprinkling the floor 
frequently with vinegar and water, or by 


the use of the chloride of lime. 


To avoid the unseemly conseqnences of 
small-pox, such as pits and seains, which 
are caused by the conversion into pus 
of the fatty tissue below the cuticle, 
many plans have been suggested, but the 
course we have invarixbly adopted, and 
with success, is the application of lunar 
caustic, which, if preprr: das directed below, 
and each vesicle touched with a caiel’s- 
lair pencil dipped in the lotion, will pre- 
vent the suppuration and insure success. 
The proper tine to ai: +lv the lotion is in 
tho second stage of the eruption, when the 
vesicles are filled with 2 transparent fluid. 
Before that time, it would be useless, aud 
after suppuration has set in. ineffective. 

Lotion to prevent pitting in emell-por— 
Take of nitrate of silver, two grains ; rose- 
water, one ounce —di-solve. Let every 
vesicle on the faee, neck, and bosom he 
touched with a brash wetted in this lotion. 
Each spot, as it dries, will becom: black, 
but that, of course, will pecl off with tlie 
eruption at the proper time. 

Wien the eruption begins to dry up, the 

uddings and furinaceous food, on which 
in the oarly stage the patient should be 
fed, may give place to @ more gen:rons 
diet, though if secondary fever should 
supervene, as it sometimes does at tui 
crisis, they must be stopped, and the saline 
mixture again resorted to. As soon as the 
grenter part of the scales and dead cuticle 
fall off, wash the face frequently with 
elderflower-water, nnd in the convalescent 
stage give quinine in small doses, thus :-— 
Dissolve five grains of quinine in two onnees 
of water, with five drops of diluted sul- 
phuric acid. Mix, and give from ten to 
thirty drops threo times a-day, in a little 
water or wiue, according to the age, . 
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The most frequent sequels, or diseases 
that follow small pox, are inflammation of 
the white coat of the eye, swelling and in- 
Hammation of the glands of the neck, and 
abscesses or boils on different patts of the 
body. 

For the first, bathe the eyes: 


with a lotion made by discolving two grains | : 


of white vitriol or sulphate of zinc in an 
ounce of rose-water, or if made in quantity, 
twelve grains to six ounces. For 
second, endeavour to dissipate the swelling 
by rubbing the glands of the neck with an. 
embrocation made by dissolving. by the 
heat of an oven two drachms of camphor, 
cut small, in two ounces of sweet oi]; and 
for the third, poultice the boils with linseed 
‘meal frequently. The diet must also be 
good and stimulating, and as much exer- | 
cise taken as is consistent with the age of 
the patient and the nature of the affection. 
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 Barsp Custamp.—Mix a quart of new milk 
with eight beaten eggs, strain the mixture 
throug} ve, and sweeten it with from 








five fo. ounces of sugar, according to taste; 
add a smull pinch of salt, and pour the custard 
into adeep dish, with or without a lining or rim of 
paste, grate nutmeg or lemon-rind over the top, 
and bake it in a very slow bven. 
. Vaxy Ric SHort Crust ror Tarts. — Bake 
_lightly, with the least possible handling, six 
ounces of butter with eight of flour; add a 
desscrt-spoonfal of pounded sugar and two or 
three of water; roll the paste for several minutes, 
and blend the ingredients well, folding it to. 
peed like puff crust, and touch it as little as 


poasible. 

Sopa Carr.—Half a pound of loaf sugar, half 
& pound of dour, and half s pound of grvand rice 
mixed altogether; add two cggs, 2 teacup uf milk, 
and a tcaspoonfal of carbonate of suda; rub in 
half @ pound of butter, and well wurk it with the 
hand, and bake immediately. 

Very Guop OLD-FASHIONED Bort ED CUSTARD. 
--Throw ito a pint and a half of new milk the 
wery thin rind of a fresh lemon, and let it infus: 
for half an hour, then simmer them together for 
a few minutes, and add four ounces and a half of 
white sugar. Beut thoroughly eight fresh eggs, 
mix ‘with them another half-pint of new miik; 
stir the boiling milk quicsly to them, take out 
the leimon-peel, and turn the custard into a deep 
jug; set this over the fire in a pan of boiling 
water, and the custard stirred gently, but 
without ceasing, until i¢ begins to thicken, then 
nieve the spoon rather more quickly, making it 
always touch the buttom of the jug, until the 
nixture is brought to the point of bulling, when 

it must be instantly taken from the fre, or it will 
-eurdle in a moment. Pour it into a bowl, and 
keep it stirred until nearly cold, then add to it 









by deyreeg, a winc-giaesfil of good brandy and 
two ounces of blanched almonds, cut Into spikes; 
or omit these at pleasure. <A few bitter ones, 
bruised, can be beiled in the milk instead of 
lemon-peel, when their flavour is preferred.' 

Eao CHeErsrCaRE. — Six eggs, boiled hard, 


| which rub through a sieve with a quarter of a 
| pound of butter; add @ quarter of a pound of 


one lemon-juice and rind (grated), nutmeg 
yto taste. A few currants are an iu- 


 Reveese Jau.—To every pound of rhubarb 
add one peund and a quarter of loaf sugar, let 


the | the rhabarb bul! gently quite an hour before the 
| gugar is put in, and then well boll altogether 


for half an hour or more, until it nicely thiccene. 

Currey Jeriy.— Have three-quarters of a 
pound of ripe red cherries, take the stones out, put 
them with the cherries into a basin, pour over 
them, boiling hot, a orp made with a pint of 
water and five ounces of lump sugar; let them 
stand two or three hours, stirring gently once or 
twice, strain carefally through a muslin bag, 
taking care not to make the juice thick. Pour 
half of it over three-quarters of an ounce of 
Nelson's isingiaes, let it dissolve and just boil, 
then mix it with the remaining juice; add a 
ltele citric acid, which gtves it a beautiful colour. 


Oraxcs Creav.—Put into a stewpan one 
ounce of Nelson's isinglasa, with the juice of six 
large oranges and one lemon, add sugar to your 
taste. rub some of the jumps on the peel of the 
oranges, add as much water as will make it up 
to a pint and a half, boil, strain through a muslin 
bag; when cold, beat up with it half @ pint of 
thick cream; put intoa mould. In bet weather 
add more isingluss. . 

ApeLt Creau.—Pat into a pan twelve tabte- 
spoonfuls of the pulp of baked apples, the whiter 
the better, the same proportion of cream, beat 
well together with a pint and a quarter of lemon 
jelly, mede with one ounce and a quarter of Nel- 
son’s gelatine. Lemon juice, peel, and sugar to 
taste. Clear the jelly with white of egg. 

PortTuGaL Ca&gs.—Half a pound of butter, 
three egys, leaving out one white, work it weil 
with yonr hands for half an hour, tiil the egga 
are smoothly mixed; add half a pound of sugar 
sifted, half a pound of flour dried, half a ponnd 
of currants; mix the above ingredients well tu- 
gether, butter the pans, which should be small, 
bake them in a quick oven. 

Hrropotcs Puppixa.- Half a pound of bread 
crumbs, half a pound of beat figs, six ounces v! 
sxet, six ounces of brown sugar; mince the fig: 
and suet very nicely, a little salt, two eggs, we' 
beaten, nutmeg to your taste; boil in a mouk 
four hours. Serve with wine sauce. 

BaxiD Puppine.— Butter a suitable dish, the: 
lay a slice of bakers bread, then shreded bee 
suct and o few curranrs, until yon have sufticien: 
Then take three eggs, a pint of new miik, a lite! 
nutmeg, essence of lemon, and sugar, beat thet 
well together, and an hour will bake it. Add 
little pastry round tho dish. 

Treacle Prepping. — Three tablespnonfa 
of treacle, one of four, and alittle ground gine 
mix all tog: ther; line a Dasin with paste, apred 
some of the niixture on with a spoon, then p! 
a layer of paste with the mixture spread ove 
unt) the basin ia full. Either baked or boiled 
very good. ; 
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THE FASHIONS 


PRACTICAL DRESS 


Tus imventive gentus of fashion allows no 
idjeness in those who follow ont her decrees, 
ang we therefore proceed to notice such changes 
as have arisen during the past month. 

In our last number we brought before tho 
natice of the readers of this journal the Raphael 
body, which will. from its own merits, aud a sort 
of classical prejudice in its favour, probably enjoy 
a longer reign of popniarity than is usnally ac. 
corded to uny ordinary style. We this month 
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offer to their consideration the last promenade 
dress received from Paris, which we trast will 
prove equally acceptabie. 

Plain silks are now preferred for this purpose 
in the french capital. These gre made with two 
skirts trimmed with a vandyke of quilled ribban, 
the tarning of each point being tinished wich a 
small tassel. Tho sleeve is full, and closed at 
the caff, having puftings at the top, and a drill 
beucath the kust, all with the same quiled ritlion 
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carried round. Thebody is high, with five points; 
one behind, two in front, and one under each 
arm. This body has one peculiarity which ought 
not to be overlooked. In the front it is full at 
the shoulders, the back being plain. Quillings. 
of the same ribbon are placed in «# slanting 
direetion up the front of the body, each point 
being finished with a tassel. The colour of the 
silk admits of some variety; grey trimmed with 
black is in excellent taste; but black trimmed. 
with grosetile or orange is much approved. 

The mantle for the new year, intended not to 
atipersede the Pardessus, but to succeed it when 
the weather allows of a lighter wrapping, is an 
elegant novelty called the Pélerine- Cardinale. 
In thisthe Pélerine, finishing with a point both 
at the back and the front, becomes the body of 
the mantle, which is sometimes plaited in, and 
sometimes plain behind. It can be made in light 
eloth, although velvet, black satin, or silk the 
colour of the dress with which it is to be worn, 
are its more especial materials, 

In bonnets the shape goes on enlarging; pro- 
jecting over the face, but receding at the sides, 
Two colours of velvet in the same bonnet are 
still worn, and will continue to be so, until the 
spring shall supersede the winter fashion. Anew 
and lovely colour is putting in claims to favour 
with great success. It is of a lighter tone than 
the groseiiie, having in it more of the exquisite 
blue-bloom of the violet plum. This, mingled 
with black velvet, produces an admirable effect ; 
thus, the front of the bonnet is formed of a broad 
band of the coloured velv¢t, the crown being of 
the black. There are two curtains, the under 
one blaek, the upper one coloured, set on with a 
plaiting. The sole but distinguished trimming 
of this bonnet coneiste of a couple of feathers, 
which are adjusted in a peculiar manner to fall 
over the crown, which they almost conceal. 

One of the prettiest ball dresses of the season 
is of black Brussels net, having three skirts, the 
upper one being looped up with gold wheat eara, 
with a bunch of the same in the centre of the 
body, which has a berthe, formed of folds deep in 
the front but narrow at the shoulder, where it is 
confined by a bow of decp ruse-coloured ribbon, 
from which depend the winged sleeves, which 
descend as low as the depth of the first skirt. 
Under these are short sleeves, formed of either 
one or two puffings. This is to be worn overa 
silk skirt. 

The Cache-peigne \s still the favourite ornament 
for the hair, made of various materials. The 
hollow gold bead, the imitation pearl, gold min- 
gled with black beads, form the most nevel sorts, 
and are extremely elegant. 
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HONITON LACE SLEEVE, 


Wuart very inexpensive and simple implements 
are a needle and a little cotton! and yet by their 
means, united with industry and taste, what 
exquiste productions are accomplished, even to 
imitate which, costly machinerf is necessary, and 
man’s mind overtaxed to invent and arrange the 
tomplication of countless wheels and bars, before 
an inch of the commonest imitation lace can be 
manufactured, or the smallest portion of the 
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cheapest carpet or damask can be produced. Has 
not femaleindustry and ingenuity been the founda. 
tion of England’s most important manufactures? 
Laces, og) cope all floral designs in weaving, all. 
the beaatiful productions of embossed and stamped 
cardboards and papers, have sprang from, end 
been suggested by, embroidery and lace work. 
Up to the present moment, the lightest occupa- 
tion of a lady’s leisure hours is taken advantage 
of as an article to be copied by the machinery of 
the manufacturer, and woven crochet may now 
be seen in every window. We think this is very 
complimentary to feminine industry, and a great 
en nt, as the original article is always 
much more valuable than any 
good it may be. 

We give this month a genuine design of Honiton 
lace, which can be worked to produco a very 
elegant effect. It is intended for a sleeve. A 
very fine clear muslin muss be selected, or) which 
is traced the outline in cotton. It is then very 


werer 





neatly and carefully sewn over, The centres of 
the flowers are to be filled in with a variety of 
lace stitches, which add very much to the lacy 
appearance of the work. Wherever any portion 
of the pattern does not unite to the next, it must 
be attached by the Venetian Bar. The inter- 
anediate maslin is all cut away, leaving the design 
clear. The best cottons for this work are Nus. 
24 and 30 of Measrs. Walter Evans and Co.'s Per. 
fectionné, ana No. 8@ Boar’a Head Crochet for the 
Jace stitches. 
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AN EXCELLENT GARGLE FOR SoRE-THROAT. 
—Half a pint of rose-leaf tea, a wine-glassful of 
good vinegar, honey enough to sweeten it, and a 
very little Cayenne pepper, all well mixed toge- 
ther, and siinmered in a close vessel; gargie 
the throat with a little of it at bedtime, or oftener 
if the throat is very sore. 

Cuarpep Hanpse.—Borax, two scruples; glyce- 
rine, half an ounce; miz in three-quarters of a 
pint of boiling water, and use morning und 
evening. 

To Ki.u Frirs.—Two drachms of extract of 
quassia, dissolve in half a pint of boiling water. 
Sweeten with a little brown sugar, and pour on 
plates. 

Castor Or Pomape.—Castor oil, eight ounces; 
best lard, four ounces; white wax, four drachme; 
bergamot, four drachma; oil of lavender, forty 
arops. Melt. the lard down in a pipkin, and on 
cooling add the castor oil, stirring the whole well; 
then add the bergamot and oil of lavender. You 
can increase or decreaso the above in equal pru- 
portions at pleasure, 
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TALES OF THE OPERAS. 
WETOILE DU NORC—THE STAR OF THE NORTH. 


‘’ Amonc the events which may well he Ina quiet village, near Wyborg, on the 
styled “the Romance of History,” none are : Gulf of Finland, in the commencement of 
more surprising —incredible, indeed, were it | the eighteenth cantury, might be seen, one 
not for itsactual existence—than the eleva- i bright summer's morn—bright ‘even in 
tion of the Empress Catherine of Russia, | those cold regions—a group of workmen 
from a peasant girl, to share the throne of | engaged in various trades, but, at the mo- 
the great Czar Peter, to whose intellect und | ment we allude to, reposing from their 
enlightened views of his country’s real good ; labours, and taking rest and refreshment 
Russia owed her commencement of civilized : with their families. 
habits, and true notions of a nation’s great- There was, however, one exception, in a 
ness and happiness. ‘man of powerful frame and striking fea- 
- We propose now giving a slight sketch | tures, whose brilliant, restless eye, and 
of the manner in which this strange trans- | quick movements, betokened an eager, 
formation was effected, and the causcs | nervous temperament, and strong passions, 
which we are told led to it. who was working engerly at his trade, that 
No. 11, Vou. VII. 
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of a carpenter, and mixing little in the | to return to my own country, and offer my 


jests and conversation of his companions, 
till the appearance of a man bearing a 
basket of smoking pies caused a general 
exclamation of pleasure, and even caused 
the industrious Peter, for such was his 
name, to rest for a moment, and watch the 
general rush to the welcome visitor. 

One of the men was without money ap- 
parently, but, in default, he offered a glass 
of the country’s favourite beverage, schink. 
to the pastrycook, whom they addressed 
as Danilovitz. 

“That will do excellently,” said the 
man, swallowing the draught; ‘but where 
is the handsome vendor of that capital 
Dantzic? I don’t see her here.” 

‘““ Oh, she is not out yet; shi is still with 
her brother in the cottage; and, a word in 
your ear, comrade—P eter, there, is in love 
with her. See, he waits her now; but I 
suspect he has no chance, poor fellow.” 

The man alluded to evidently heard, for 
a gust of strong passion swept over his fea- 
tures; but they heeded him not, and, 
filling their glasses, drank to the great 


hero of the age, Charles the Twelfth of 


Sweden—all but the pastrycook, who de- | 


clined the toast, and drank, instead, to | returned George, 


services to Peter.” 

‘To that savace brute?’ 

“Yes; his heart is good, I hear, and his 
soldiers adore him. and I would go to death 
at the sound of the sacred March which 
his guards played at Pultowa, and he him- 
self composed.” 

“Well, you shail accompany me, for I, 


; too, mean to return.” 


“T will follow you, brave countryman, 
und, if I rise not to be a general, it shan't 
be for lack of courage. But ] must go: 
furewell for the present.” And the pastry- 
cook departed. 

‘He may be useful to me,” 
seeming carpenter; ‘and, indeed, go I 
must. But Catherine—how can I leave 
her? Hark! her brother plays her fu- 
vourite air. I must reply.” 

A few bars on his flute brought the 
brother of the yonng cantiniére to his side. 

‘‘ My sister is gone out on my affairs,” 
he sai 7 ‘and my very life hangs on her 
success.” 

“ How 80, my friend? Confide in me; 
I will be secret,” replied Peter, anxiously. 

“You know that we come from Ukraine,” 
“and from our mother 


mused the 


their own Czar Peter, in spite of the | inherit but her music and her magic power, 


clamour of the assembly. 


and yet J have dared to love Prascovia, 


“ He is right, I will stand by him,” cried | the beantiful niece of the rich old inn- 


Peter, advancing, and placing himeelf at 


the side of the cook. 


, tall my very reason is almost lost 
madness of my passion. And yet I 


A general scuffle was about to take Presley the old man’s consent; and 
place, which would have Jed, perhaps, to | Catherine, more brave than IJ, has gone to 


fatal consequences, had not the dockyard | plead for me. 


bell summoned the workmen, and, with a | 
good-natured offer of renewed amity, they | 
rushed off, 
alone. 

“You like Finland, friend Muscovite ?” 
asked Danilovitz. 

*T should have died on my first arrival, in 
a paroxysm of rage, to which I am subject,” 


replied the Russian, “ but for the help of a, 


gentle girl, who lives not far from hence.” 





Come, drink to my suc- 
‘cess !” 


“And Catherine’s health,” said Peter; 


leaving Peter and his ally ‘and, even as they drained their glasses, the 
| fair girl entered. 


‘“‘ The anxious lover can drink to soothe 
himself, I find,” ghe said, laughing ; “then 
| he is not in very “terrible suspense.’ 

“Nay, dear sister, speak! Don't trifle 
with my misery.” 

‘* Confess that I am a good ambassador,” 


“ Ah, they say true, then, that it is for | replied the smiling girl; ‘the King of the 
her love you work in this dockyard, where | Inn graciously consents to give you his 
she so often comes to sell her Dantzic. and j niece, if you can find a certain. sum; and, 
go to her brother each day to play on the | with my earnings, that you can manage.” 


flute the sister's favourite ballad ?” 


“No, no, generous sister, keep them for 


“ And, were it so, how dare they talk of; your cwn dowry—I think not of mar- 


my proceedings? And who are you, that | 


presume thus to question me ?” 
* “ Like yourself, a Muscovite. 





I mean 


riage.” 
“Catherine,” murmured Peter, ‘ forget 
not my love—have pity on me.”. 
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“Love!” repeated the beautiful girl, | mother’s kindred cf the Meeanni? Fear 
scornfully, “ when you quarrel, drink, in- | not; I will save you. * Leave all to me.” 
dulge in all I warn you against. Youlove; And the brave girl left the wondering 
me not.” trio, and encountered the disorderly band, 

‘Confusion! death!” exclaimed Peter, | about to attack their cottage. 
another of his fiery gusts convulsing his; They stopped, astonished at her bold, 
features. ; calm demeanour. 

“Catherine, it is partly your Bin ‘“‘ Withdraw !” she cried, ‘“‘or woe to 
fault,” interceded her brother (ieorge; | you if you brave me. Revere the memory 
‘you should be more gentle and kind to: of my mother, the sainted,Wlasta.” 


him.” ' * Qur own prophetess!” they cried in 
“ Listen,” said Catherine, with a lofty, | surprise. 
earmest air, which gave her beauty a singu-! “ Yes; woe to him who honours not her 


lar elevation. ‘‘ Remember you not our: memory. Enter, if you will, but respect 
mother’s prediction on her death-bed, that / the laws of hospitality. Come, let us raise 
my nital star shone brightly towards the, our national song, and with music and 
north, and that there some one of tran-' dance celebrate our meeting, far from our 
scendent merit and power should both love ; native land.” 

and share his might and fortune with me; And, with a rich voice, she began her- 
and when,” she added, turning to Peter, | self the national hymn, and, placing herself 
““T preserved your life, and saw a something | at their head, led the fascinated band of 
in your eye and bearing which spoke wild adventurers away. 

different race te our humble class, 1; ‘Thank heaven!” said George. ‘ And 
deemed the prediction might be veritied in | now, I will go to prepare all for our wed- 


ou.” | ding at the church. while vou, dearest, go 
* And why not think so still?” inquired ‘to your uncle. Haste, for in such lawless 
Peter, anxiously. , times, only the present moment is our own.” 
“Tt matters not; I speak no more.” i And the lovers left the cottage, on their 
“T will know, I insist on vour speak- | respective missious. 
ing!’ exclaimed he, imperiously. pos Brave, noble girl, she is worthy of her 


“That tone is too much your habit,” | desires,” muttered Peter. And, at the in- 
said Catherine proudly. “ You have no stant, the fair heroine herself appeared, 
right to speak thus to me. In aught but | pale but calin. 
this imperious will, you are vacillating and; ‘Iam more satisfied with you in this 
weak; you will never rise to greatness.” affair,” she snid, in answer to Peter's en- 

Peter’s fury increased, his clenched hand , thusiastic praises. ‘‘ You controlled your- 
and flashing eve might. have awed any but | self; I acted in accordance to the dictates 





the proud Catherine. ‘of prudence. IIad you but a true friend 
“So,” she said, “I brook not such | always near you, you might : 

insolence.” ‘“‘T have no friend,’ interrupted Peter. 
At that moment the trio were startled by! ‘* And I,” she murmured. 

the sudden entrance of the pretty Pras-| ‘‘ You have rejected me, Catherine.” 


covia, breathless and trembling with terror,; ‘‘ As a husband; not as a friend.” 
and the speed with which she had run to| ‘ Thanks, gentle maiden. I am indeed 
them. ‘ miserable, and need a friend and councillor.’ 
‘My love, my bride, what has alarmed! “Listen,” said Catherine. ‘‘ Nothing is 
you?” cricd George, clasping her in his| impossible to him who has a strong, in- 
arms. domitable will. Greatness may still be- 
“The Calmucks !” she gasped ; “they are | vours, if you but find your right vocation. 
plundering our inn. My uncle has fled!) If you would win glory, fame, and my 
save me, save me!” hand, go, seek all at the cannon'’s mouth ; 
“Quick, let us fly!” said George, pre- | my heart, my prayers will be yours. Go, 
paring to collect any loose articles they | make n name, a reputation, and then come. 
might carry with them. ‘back and claim your bride.” | 
‘““Not so,” said Catherine calmly ; “‘do| ‘Your words inspire me, noble girl; the 
you not recognise in these intruders our! thought of you will be my talisman. To 
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my love I sliall owe my glory. Farewell. 
I go to deserve you.” And, with one 
hasty embrace, he departed. 

Catherine remained lost in thonght, and 
lier pale cheek spoke more emotion than 
she confessed—even to herseif. ‘The en- 
trance of the lovers roused her. 

*‘ All is ready,” said George. 

‘Except yourself,” said his sistcr, smiling. 
“ Quick, go and-dress.”’ 

And the happy bridegroom wert off to 
complete his toilette for the occasion. 

“ Here, dear Catherine,” snid the bride- 
elect, “here is a letter your lover, the 
burgomaster, gave me privately for you. 
Read it while we wait.” 

Catherine reade and her face grew 
troubled. “ My sister, this is sad news for 
us both. The Cossacks have imposed a 
conscription on the village; and, if we 
cannot find a substitute fyr George, this 
very evening le must leave us as a re- 
ertit,” 

Prascovia burst into tears. This even- 
ing—our wedding dav? Oh. Catherine, 
my heart will break!” and she threw her- 
self into her sister's arms. 

Catherine's brow was grave, and she was 
sileut for a moment or two; then her reso- 
lution seemed to be taken. 

“ Be comforted, my sister, he shall not 

9 





£0. ; 
‘But how avoid it ?” sobbed Prascovia ; 
“no, no, there is no hope.” 

“] know a substitute,” said Catherine 
firmly, “one who might pass for him, he 
is so like. I go to secure him; he not 
surprised if I do not return in time for the 
wedding; but fear not, he is safe. Trust 
in me.” And she hastily left the cottage. 

An hour or two later the village was gay 
with the bridal procession of George and 
Prascovia; while, even as the rites were 
performing, the doomed recruits marche: 
to the spot where they were to embark. 
Aud among them, wrapped in a large 
mauti2, stood a slender form, who gazed 
froin tha jetty on that gay group, and 
murmured, ‘ Mother, I promised to watch 
over my brother's happiness. de content, 
I have redeemed my vow.” 

* * * * 

We must now follow our heroine to the 
Russian camp, where the usnal wild ex- 
cesses of rude troops in-idleness were prac- 
tiscd, and where her delicate frame had to 
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bear the heavy toils of a recruit; and all 
the embarrassments of her disguise were 
equally frequent and difficult to escape 
from without discovery, more especially as 
the leader of the Cossacks, who had in- 
vaded her native village, and to whom she 
had, in her mythic character, promised 
fortune and advancement, was there, and 
now a corporal in the Imperial Guard; and 
Gritzenko came upon her one day as she 
was singing, in her rich voice, the Czar's 
sacred March. 

“That tune is forbidden, young man,” 
he said roughly. 

“That tune—the Czar's own March ?” 
she repeated. 

‘Yes, our colonel has ordered that no 
one shall sing or play it.” 

“But tell ine, young man, who are you?” 

“Why do you ask?” said Catherine ; 
“what matters it to you?” 

‘“‘ Because yon are so strangely like a 
handsome cantiniére I saw at Wyborg, in 
Finland, not long since; voice, features, all 
are the same. I can't comprehend it.” 

“Sle was my sister,” said Catherine, 
averting her face to hide the rising colour. 

‘Ah, that explains it. Well, she was 
right; she told me 1 should soon be what 
I now am, a corporal of the guard, nothing 
less.” 

“And you get six copecks a day, don't 
you ?” 

““Oh, sometimes thirty, forty; always 
twenty every night.” 

“How? Explain.” 

‘ Listen, and J will tell you the strange 
mystery, One night I was complaining of 
the Czar’s order to shave our beards, when 
an officer passed by, and threw a scroll 
containing twenty copecks into my hand. 
Next parade, he passed again, and asked, 
“Have vou fulfilled the order?’ I said, 
‘As well as I could,’ and he gave me 
thirty copecks; and again, last night, forty. 
Oh, it is wonderful Juck !” 

“ And what was the order ?” 

“IT don't know; I can't rend; but I have 
kept the scroll, and here it is.” 

Catherine read, ‘Corporal Gritzenko 
shall be rewarded for every soldier he 
can induce to join our project.” ‘* Good 
heavens!” she murmured, “what project?” 

“Quick, give me the scroll!” said 
the Cossack. ‘Salute; here comes our 
colonel.” 
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And Zermitoff and a brilliant suite came 
up as the two soldiers presented arms. 

“Go, corporal, and inform the captain 
that the general will soon hold a review.” 

And Gritzenko departed. 

“Gentlemen,” said Zermitoff, “know 
you that the Czar has sent an edict extend- 
ing the punishment of the knout to the 
highest officers ?” 

“Death to the tyrant!” ‘ We will not 
brook the disgrace!” “Better death itself!” 
were the exclamations, not loud, but deep, 
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Gritzenko's rage was both violent and 
deep ; and, seizing the culprit, he dragged 
her into the tent, and preferred his com- 
plaint to the superior’ officer, the character 
in which alone the Czar was known to him. 

Too intoxicated to recognise the sup- 
pliant Catherine, yet preserving sufficiently 
his instinctive severity of discipline, he at 
once ordered the culprit to be shot; and 
Catherine was dragged away to execution, 
exclaiming, as she left the tent— 

‘Oh, Peter! the thought of my doom 


which answered him. Zermitoff spoke a/| at your hands shall haunt you for ever.” 


few words to Gritzenko, and then, with a! 


well-pleased smile, went off with his friends; 
while the corporal proceeded to deliver the 


Her voice, her features, brought past 
memories back to the intoxicated Peter, 
and he rubbed his forehead, and vainly 


order to Catherine to stand sentinel, with : strove to collect his scattered senses. 


another soldier, over a tent which had been 
prepared for two noble officers. 


“ Bring him back,” he cried.‘ Quick! 
bring back that soldier, or dread the knout 


She took her station, little dreaming of | the next moment.” 


the occupant it was about to receive. 

Two hours later, and Deter himself, 
Danilovitz, and the General of the Camp, 
were assembled within its folds; and the 
latter, under strict injunctions to preserve 
the Czar’s incognito, was despatched to 
make arrangements for the arrival of two 
bodies of troops, hourly expected, to awe 
the disaffected Cossacks; and the two 
quondam friends were left alone. 

Peter’s vice was, it is well known, the 


love of intoxicating liquors, and he lost not : 


this opportunity of indulging it, favoured 
by the administration of the accessories 


to his taste by two pretty vivandiéres be- | 


longing to the camp. «And Catherine, 
from her post, peeped into the tent from 
time to time unnoticed, and her astonished 
and jealous eyes saw both who was its 
occupant and his intoxicated trifling with 
the young girls who waited on him. 

Enraged, suffering, yet spell-bound, she 
remained till detected by the corporal 
Gritzenko, who entered to deliver a letter 
to the ‘“‘ Commander leter.” 

“How now, young soldier! Spying 
into your superior’s tert! This must be 
looked to. Go; 1 come to change the 
guard.” 

“T will not go,” said Catherine, reckless 
of the consequences. 

“You will not? Then take the con- 
sequences. I arrest you.” 

“Take the consequences yourself,” re- 
torted Catherine, giving him a smart blow 
on the face. 








At the same instant an aide-de-camp en- 
tered to annoufice the general’s terror of an 
impending revolt among the soldiery ; but 
Peter, unheeding the crisis, strained his 
eyes in anticipation of the re-entrance of 
the being who had so strangely moved him. 

The curtain was raised, but, alas! Grit- 
zenko entered alone. 

“ How now 2” cried tle impatient Peter. 
‘Where is your prisoner ?” 

“‘ Captain, I arrived at the moment when 
the soldiers were loxding their guns, while 
the prisoner was tranquilly writing—for he 
can write ‘ 

“Quick! Speak!” 

‘“‘I stopped the execution, captain, and 
proceeded to bring him hither, when, as 





| we passed the river, he jumped in—after 


thrusting this paper in my hand—and dis- 
appeared, swimming like any fish.” 

‘And you let him escape ?” 

“Captain, I shot, but-——” 

‘ool, give me the paper, and begone. 
Good heaven! Catherine's ring! Then, 
‘twas she. Iam lost!’ : 

Danilovitz took the paper from his hand. 
It contained these words, ‘ You have be- 
trayed me. My vengeance shall be giving 
you prosperity. This document, given to 
the Czar, will make your fortune.” 

‘“‘The names of the conspirators, Sire 
You are safe!” 

‘“‘ And Catherine lost !” 

And the mighty Czar of All the Russias 
covered his face and wept. But there was 
no time for the indulgence of heart sorrows. 
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News poured in of the troops’ disaffection 
—of the approach of the Swedes to aid 
them; and Peter found himself at the 
mercy of a mntinous soldiery, among whom 
the report of his presence in disguise was 
rapidly gaining ground. His courage and 
presence of mind stood him in good stead ; 
he stood before the enraged soldiery, and 
strove to awaken them to loyalty and 
honour. 


‘Would you sell your fatherland,” he 
cried, “and be traitors to your homes, to | 


vour own glory? Follow me, I will lead 
you on to honour and fame, and. alone and 
undefended, I will deliver up the Czar to 
your mercy.” | 

“You will! You can! Who, then, art 
thou ?” rose from a thousand voices. 

‘‘Tam the Czar. Strike.” 

The effect was electrical; subdued by 
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believe, not dead ; indeed, I know it, though, 
perhaps, lost te you.” 

“ How !” excluimed the Czar, “ a rival— 
death !” 

The reply of Danilovitz was prevented . 
by the entrance of the Corporal Gritzenko, 
who, with many apologies and tremblings, 
informed the Czar that some Finnish car- 
penters demanded to pass into the city. 

“Admit them instantly; let all that 
come from Finland pass unquestioned.” 

The man bent low, but still lingered. 
| ‘What more, speak!” said Peter, im- 

patiently. 

“Your Majesty, pardon; but your 
Majesty will remember the young soldier 
‘who so impudently gave me a blow, and 
whom I tried to shoot in his flight, but 
failed.” 

* Villain! was it thou? 


’ 





Out of my 


his presence, his undaunted courage, and, sight!” thundered the Czar; and the 
their own old habits of loyalty, the troops | trembling corporal retired, fully persuaded 
gazed, hesitated, and then, falling on their! that his want of success in shooting the 
knees, implored pardon, and promised to: young fugitive enraged the Czar, and pre- 
follow him to the death. The arrival of| vented the promotion for which he was 
the expected troops added to the general i about to petition, as a reward for the in- 
enthusiasm, and the triumphant Peter led | dignity he had suffered. 
his enthusiastic army, as he had promised,; He went moodily enough to fulfil the 
to victory and glory. ‘imperial order and admit the Finnish 

Victory, glory, power, washis; but hap-: carpenters, and proceeded to see and 
piness and Catherine were alike absent i examine the travellers, consisting of a 
from his desolate and gloomy palace; de-| man and his wife, both young and hand- 
solate umongst pomp and splendour such ; some, though wayworn and dusty. 
as his predecessors had never known. * You come from Finland 2” 
* * * “Yes, sir.” 

‘Your name ?” 

“George Savaronsky.” 

“Of the regiment Novogorod ?” 

“Yes.” 

“The third battalion ?” 

“True.” 

‘“‘ Then, my honest friend, the beginning 
of your residence here, I regret to say, 


* 
Months passed by, and once more we | 
behold Peter alone and thoughtful as when | 
we introduced him to our readers, but not | 
now In the dockyard of Wyborg, but in an 
apartment of the palace at Moscow do we ; 
find him, the only trace of that past episode © 
of his life being the axe and workman’s 
jacket which he had worn, and on which will be to be shot.” 
he loved to gaze, as associated with her; A scream from Prascovia, expostulations, 


loved memory. Danilovitz, too, the quon- | protestations from George himself, were of 
dam pastry-cook, was now a colonel, high 
in the favour of his imperial master, since to 
him he could speak of his lost love, and 
speculate on the probability of her return, 
or rather discovery in her retreat, if still 
alive. 

He was, as we say, sitting thus lost in 
thought when this favoured servant entered. 

“Sire,” he said, “I trust I bring yon 
news of her you mourn. Catherine is, I 


no avail. The doughty corporul deemed 
that he should both wipe off his own dis- 
-grace and avert the Czar's displeasure ; 
and the unlucky pair were put under strict 
guard till the exccution could be carried 
out, which he kindly promised them should 
be with as little delay as possible. 


‘ Meanwhile, the Czar was traversing the 
| passage of his palace with hasty strides, 
‘his usual dejection piving place to violent 
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and uncontrollable agitation, ‘aud his | where all was prepared for the illusion, from 
whole demeanour betokening some sudden | which so muci: was hoped. 
emotion. Her slumbers were disturbed by the 

As the doors had opened on the hasty | cheerful chorus of the Finnish workmen ; 
exit ofthe corporal, followed by Danilovitz, {and as she rose and advanced towards 
a soft strain had been heard in the distance | them, her eyes fell on the loved village of 
—a melody, a voice he liad known in the | her youth, and the cottage where she had 
days of yore—and he rushed with all his | first seen and loved the cruel Peter. 
old impetuosity to the apartments of his “Catherine,” cried the workmen as of 
favourite, to demand an explanation of | old, ‘‘come, give us something to drink 
sounds which shook his soul to the very this morning; surely your barrel is not 
centre. empty. Come, fill our cans, we are thirsty.” 

The colonel was alone, and nota little! She looked round bewildered, and her 
astonished at his master’s abrupt entrance.' eyes fell on the cask of rum from which 

“Sire, you are agitated. What moves | she used to dispense the favourite beverage 
you 2” of the I*inlanders. 

“Traitor! can yotiask? This moment,; While she, joyful yet bewildered, pro- 
even in your apartments, I heard the voice | cceded to obey the call, another familiar 
of Catherine, singing that melody which | sound met her ear. “T'was the well-re- 
she alone and I can know. Where is she ? | membered ery of Danilovitz, with his 
Where have you hidden her ?” basket of pies. She rubbed her forehead. 

“Sire, sue is here, it is true, but only |  “ Thepastrycook, Danilovitz—I did think 
since last evening, when the peasant whio | | he was an officer. M y lead is sorely con- 
has sheltered her brought her in conse- | fused.” 
quence of the reward I offered. But, alas! ! e Catherine, are you not going to your 
her reason is gone. Your unfaith fulness, brother's wedding? You know he marries, 
the wound, the river, all have so affected | this day, Prascovia.” 
her brain that she is no longer Catherine.| *‘ Jo I dream, or are these the shades of 
but a maniac. She does nought but call ' those who once loved me? Ah, yes; surely 
on Peter, and sing the song you loved, and : I am in spirit-land !” 
speak of her brother—of the village where | ; Again joyous music broke on the air, 
you dwelt together.” -and George, Prascovia. and the bridal pro- 

“My Catherine! my injured angel!” | cession came on the scene. 
said Peter, deeply moved. ‘“ But she is: ‘George, my brother! Qh, blessed sleep ! 
found! and if love and skill can work a, Let me not awake from this happy dream.” 
cure, she shall yet be restored to happiness! *‘ Catherine, wilt thou not embrace me?” 
and to me. Danilovitz, we will humour; ‘‘No; thou art a spirit, the shade of my 
her fancies; let all be prepared as it was ;loved brother! Ab! could I see the form 
the day she left her native village—the ; of that cruel one for whom I braved death ! 
wedding procession, the chorus, the very | But no, it cannot be.” 
scenes as fur as it is possible tocreatethem; ‘My sister, you dream. That poor, 
here. It may work a cure.’ | faithful man lives but for thee aloue. He 

‘Sire, the idea is a happy ote, and, in | comes, from the very dawn of day, to learn, 
good time for its fulfilment, the brother : as he says, the flute, but really to be near 
and sister of Catherine have just arrived. | thee. Hark! that is his flute.” 

The Finnish travellers yon blockhead an-} At tliat moment the well-known air was 
nounced but now, were they.” heard. 

“Tis well; they must take their part in | “'Tis he,” she cried; “that is the air 
the drama ; and you too, Danilovitz, must | he played each day. Methinks I could 
return to your old trade for my sake and | sing it now.” 
hers.” And she began to sing, while the chorus 

*¢ Sire, you shall be obeyed.” softly echoed the melody; and, as she 

Danilovitz kept his word, and in an as- | listened to their sweet notes, the cloud 
tonishingly short space of time his arrange- | seemed to pass gradually from her brain, 
ments were completed ; and Catherine was | and the eyes grew calmer and more rationa 
gently borne, during slumber, to the spot | in their expression. 
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Nearer and nearer drew the flute, till at | forth the tenderness which filled her sow! 
length Peter himself appeared, and, with | —the musical and thrilling accents of her 
a cry of joy, she threw herself in his arms. | voice—her gentle smile, ever so expressive 

“Thank heaven, she is restored!” burst , of kindness and goodness, on her ever- 
from the assembled group, while the asto- parted lips, which were never distorted by 
nished Catherine gazed round at the splen- the least expression of sarcasm—ever held 
did train which followed the humble car- ‘a place in my memory. 
penter of Wyborg. | “My education was wholly centred in 

‘Catherine, thy mother foretold a day ; the glance, more or less serene, and in the 
of glory and honour forthee. Behold there smile, more or less open, of my mother. 
its fulfilment.” _The reins of my heart were in her hands. 

““T find it here,” she cried, resting her ; She asked nothing of me but to be good 
beautiful head on his bosom, while her. and truthful. My father gave me the 
eyes spoke the true affection of her heart; example of a sincerity carried even to 
for Peter, not the Czar; and cries burst ; scrupulousness—my mother of a goodness 
from the multitude, who now flocked to| rising to devoticn the most heroic. I ad- 
the spot, and, admitted by the Czar’s com- | vanced without being conscious of making 
mand, shouted— ‘* progress. My thoughts, ever in com- 

‘Long live our lovely Empress! Long | munion with those of my mother, were de- 
live our bright Northern Star!” ; | veloped, as it were, in hers, as I had re- 

The transformation was complete—the | ccived nourishment from her bosom. I 
holy Finnish maiden was Empress of Alli drank deep from my mother’s mind, I 
the Russias. ‘read through her eyes, I felt through her 

Fenandealeh he ines oFn Sette aa , impressions, I lived through her life. She 
for Meyerbeer's nen of L'Etoile ae Nord.” i translated all for mG DEtEe® stn iment, 

‘sensations, and thoughts. We lived a 
; double life. It was thus that my heart 
GREAT MEN | was formed within me, in a mould which 


AND THEIR MOTHERS. ; IT had not even the trouble of looking at, 


THE biography of the most illustrious | Wl lowly, tr as eo with a ae 
men of all ages proves the truth of this re- ' Hea my Ald scene h ithe a sad ie 
markable fact, that those who have been | 9 “2PPY a Gy wate neat - God, uae 
eminent for poodness, greatness, or virtue, loving oe oR Create, Oe OU Ob: eS 
have generally owed the excellence which Daehn wes hich flowed { ; 
has been the basis of their reputations to ' b houhe a as he Ce vie aes 
the teaching, the example,.or the influence | BERT Se: Che WOM EVEL BCHOn: at) 
of their mothers. The mother is the chief: ¢Ve"Y gesture—enveloped De NE oe eee 
in an atmosphere below. We believed that 


biasser, for good or evil, of the mind of the j 7, 
child. Before the master or the clergyman | oe baa re rie and na Mee ane 
can impart one lesson, either secular or of ;° bout ae TG cs nay wn se » oF 
a religious nature, the soul of the child has | hed oe j raat if aay ear weep 
received its earliest and, very frequently, ey ay, *e Hey : a in * ae wine 
its most indelible impressions. OF Gy CHeeh ce wee on an Uae OUr 
earliest and most undying impressions. 
Listen to Lamartine, the Trench states- | There never was a day when we had not been 
man, historian, and poet, as he speaks of lis j spoxen to of Him. 
saintly mother :— ‘Our mother’s knee had Jong heen ovr 
‘‘Qur mother’s look,” he says, “is a | familiar altar. She elevated her thoughts 
portion of our soul, which penetrates into {to God as naturally as the plant stretches 
our being through the portal of our eyes. | upward to the air and the light. When 
The future fate of the child depends in a! she prayed along with us, and over us, her 
great measure upon the house in which he | lovely countenance became even sweeter 
is born. His soul is nourished, and grows | and gentler than before. 
above all, by the impressions which are | ‘‘ Instead of enjoining on us an annoy- 
there left on his memory. The graceful | ing devotion, which would take children 


figure of my mother—her eyes beaming ' from their sports, or from their sleep, to 
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force them to pray to God; frequently | tended by |] frequently 
amidst their repugnance and tears, she 
made these short invocations a sort of feast 
of the soul, to which she invited us with 
smiles. She did not mingle prayer with 
our tears, but with all the happy events 
which occurred to us during the day. In 
the cvening, she did not wait until our 
eyes, weighed down with sleep, were half- 
closed, to make us stammer out, as it were, 
in a dream, the words which delayed, to 
our pain and discomfort, the hour of re- 
pose, but she collected around her in the 
siloon, immediately after supper, the do- 

mestics and even the peasants of the 
nearest hamlets, who were most intimate 
in the house. She took a book of pious 
Christian instruction for the people, and 
read a few short passages to her rustic 
audience. This reading was followed by 
a prayer, which she repeated herself in an 
audible and distinct voice. 

“One of us always had the task as- 
signed him of offering up in his turn a 
short prayer for travellers, for the poor, for 
the sick, or for any private necessity of the 
village or the house. In thus appointing 
us a little part to perform in the serious 
act of prayer, she gave ns an interest in it 
by associating us w vith it, and prevented us 
from joining in it as a cold and lifeless 
habit, or an empty ceremony. 

‘“My mother was not my master, she 
was more—she was my will itself.” 


The filial affection of Pope, the trans- 
lator of ‘‘ Homer's Iliad,” a work worthy 
of the original, is the most beautiful feature 
in his moral character. Who has forgotten 
his pathetic lines ?-— 

Me let the tender office long engage, 

To rock the cradle of reposing age; 

With lenient acts extend a mother’s breath, 

Make Languor smile, and smooth the bed of 
Death, 

Explore the thought, explain the asking eye, 

And keep awhile one parent froin the sky. 


In one of his letters to Swift, he says :— 
‘‘T find many ties dropping from me— 
some worn off, some torn off, some relaxing 
daily. My greatest, both by duty, grati- 
tude, and humanity, Time is shaking every 
moment, and it now hangs by a thread. 
Lam many years the older for living so 
much with one so old; much the more 
helpless for having been so long helped and 
il* 
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tended by her; much the more considerate 
and tender for a daily commerce with one 
who required me justly to be both to her ; 
and, consequently, the more melancholy 
and thoughtful, and the Jess fit for others, 
who want only in a companion or a friend 
to be amused or entertained. But God 
forbid you should be as destitute of the 
social comforts of life as I must when I 
lose my mother.” 





A still more touching notice of his 
mother may be found in the postscript of 
a letter which Lord Bolingbroke had 
written to Swift, and in which the former, 
speaking in affectionate termns of his wife, 
provokes the poet to add at the conclusion 
of his friend’s letter, “‘ P.S.—My lord has 
spoken justly of his lady, why not I of my 
mother? Yesterday was her birthday, 
now entering on the ninety-first year of 
her age; her memory much diminished, 
but her senses very little hurt, her sight 
und hearing good; she sleeps not ill, eats 
moderately, drinks water, says her prayers. 
This is all she does. I have reason to 
thank God for her continuing so long a 
very good and tender parent, : vand for al- 
lowing me to exercise for some years those 
cares which are now as necessary to her as 
hers have been to me.’ 


Curran, the great Irish orator, says— 
“The only inheritance I could boast of 
from my poor futher was the very scanty 
one of an unattractive face and person like 
his own; and if the world has ever attri- 
buted to me romething more valuable than 
face or person, or than earthly wealth, it 
was that another and a dearer parent gave 
her child a fortune from the treasures of 
her mind.” 


Schiller, Goéthe, the two Schlegels, 
Victor Hugo, Canning, Lord Brougham, 
and Guizot, may be added to the list of 
gifted men formed by mothers, or endowed 
by them with the best and brightest ot 
their qualities. The latter, indeed, was 
left fatherless at the early age of seven, and 
it was upon Madame Guizot that the edu- 
cation of her two sons devolved. She has 
been described as an excellent woman of 
the old school, religious, true-hearted, and 
energetic, bound up in the welfare and 
right education of her children. We have 
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soinewhere rend that she was found by a| consulted by him on all important occa- 
visitor one day with Guizot on her knee,| sions. His satisfaction at the eminence to 
to whom she was repeating stories from | which his abilities raised him was redoubled 
the lives of the great reformers. “Iam; by the consideration that it was a source 
trying,” she said, “to make my Frank ai of pleasure to her, and the obligations of 
resolute and diligent boy.” And -she suc- | filial duty and affection were never more 
ceeded, as every mothcr must who so guides : cheerfully and zealously discharged. Verily, 
and teaches. At the early age of twelve ? as she had sown so also did she reap. 

he proved, in the public school at Geneva, ! ; . : - 
that hist wnotliens efforts had not been | eine Poona exam plex! Ans paw i yaa 


th ee Se Hy “ol ‘ture of maternal influence is found in the 
rown away—arst-iruits of that richer i jin, of a remarkable man, whose history 


bie fe literary later Lif which he was has lately been written under the title of 
Stined to reap in iater ie. i“ The Successful Merchant,” whose picty, 


Sir William Jones, the great linguist, lindustry, and Christian practices entitle 
Owed. “an incalculalle-debe of gratitude a him to our sincerest admiration and closest 


his mother, upon whom, also, lone rested | imitation. His mother was an eminently 


ig ae ; : 3 | ny . j ’ 
the responsibility of his education. For- | Pious Ralpeee her influence on her son 
tunately, she was a woman in many re- | WL : in AP a p ae 
spects eminently qualified for the task. 4 i ae a Salad or my OS en 
“ ca m > ‘ e ? r ee wv 
Her vigorous understanding had been im.) C74 One day, as Ne was passing Nis 
proved by conversation and study. Under mother’s door, his own name mentioned as 
her husband's tuition, she made considerable Sl¢ Wns earnestly praying for her family. 
proficiency in Alecbra, and subse quently, The child was struck, and the humiliating 
. re =) ? . ? 


that she might become a competent precep-_ ae Sa a Liat ery a _ ateaet 
tress to her sister's son, who was destined tt be Showa be saved than he was sou 


for the sca, she made herself mistress of | his ow : saly ihe ens to the os fs 
trigonometry and the theory of navigation. | @Trow from the bow of convietcin, anc 
© yard: ‘from that hour le set his face to serve God; 

Sir William Jones's mother was urgently | 


mee nor was the impression then received ever 
solicited by the C Ss stic net : : 
rernnit ce i ee ‘efiaced. Sneh was the seed sown, which 
oa Lise ai ‘sprang np and 1 fruit al antly. botl 
é sprt and bore fruit abundantly, both 
husband, who was honoured with the, yea 


iin this lite and in that which is to come. 
Pay ee the Earl of Macclesfield, pee | The bov, the man, the master was actuated 
resided during the latter years of his life. ‘ 


1 
; 7 : by those high principles which his mother 
ee : . : Seen ay Ricans ences | thus implanted and fostered. Ilis mercan- 
Of education Which she lad desea for! tile successes were marvellous, his liberal 
Hav-wouk Gliesucst sadiisdaeea lin d this donations, subscriptions, and other gifts to 
‘ Judiclousty Gectined U8 | the poor in proportion to his gains in trade. 


ele ne ee Aunaewn = ee | By his efforts, Kingswood, which las been 
desire to teach; and. her instractions ees | described as incredibly uncivilised ane ae 
so seconded by his facility and retention, | ae, aN ieee ne " ae gia h 
that in his fourth year he could read | ead bart ache has aed te leh aol eran 
English distinctly and fluen tly: He began | he und his sons and danghters instructed 
very early. during school ‘vacations, to’ the ignorant and those who were out of tho 
learn French and drawing from his mother ee 3 Aer for their meh out es his ane 
—in which latter accomplishment she ex- | babes cde 3 on are eon a 
celled—to which the study of Italian was | Gre ee ee 

| bright spring morning, in his grave, “ The 


ae gla mgphie . best man in Kingswood—the best man has 
er death, as might have been expected, | pone tia day! Aud dest man ay lie wae, 


cast him into the deepest affliction; but| 1g er God he owed his goodness to that 


his devotion and gratitude to her had been | maternal influence and training which sank 


shown during the whole of her life, by | og deeply into his young heart. Ah, be- 


hours passed in her presence, or by regular | 
pres : , *hristi 7 lects her 
correspondence. His mother was the con- devour oe eee ee 


fidant of his plans and hopes, and always | * Sce Bristol Times, May, 1851. 
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first and most bounden duty (not to speak 
of privilege) who permits the earlier years 
of infancy to pass away without elevating 


the primal thoughts of her child to God. 


ee 


FOUR DAYS WITH THE FAMILY 
AT VIOLET COTTAGE. 


THE THIRD DAY. 


We must allow six years to elapse he- 
fore we again spend a day at Violet 
‘ottage ; and those years have made some 
alteration in the position und circumstances 
of the various members of “the family.” 


Cupid has crown very old; and, like Lear, | 


he has lost his kingdom—but, not like 
Lear, has the resignation been volun- 
tary. We are afraid Miss Bridget often 
forgets, now, to place his pillow in the 
right position without being chidden for 
her negligence ; indeed, we are rather in- 
clined to think that he has no especial 


leased from darkness, and invited to com- 
mence their music by a voice as loud, if not 
as harmonious, as their own. 

The head of the “family” is now a laugh- 
ing, romping maiden of some six years old, 
with eyes blue as the heavens, and golden 
ringlets that give Miss Bridget no end of 
trouble to keep smooth, perpetually dis- 
composing Miss Dorothy’s nerves by slip- 
ping off chairs or tripping over rugs and 
footstools; and causing Betty to faint at 
least twenty times a day by sudden bursts 
into the kitchen or precipitate rushes down 
the back stairs. 

Ludicrous were the blunders made, and 
heavy were the perplexities and anxieties 
endured, by the Misses Critchley during 
these six years in the performance of their 
self-imposed task. To speak of the heart- 
wearving mistakes that occurred before 
Miss Bridget learned to put on ‘“‘ the baby’s 
clothes after any charitable fashion,” to use 
Mrs. Martin’s expression; of the painful 


place of repose at all, but is allowed to! disappointments about her first pair of 
take his rest anywhere and everywhere. | shoes; of the innumerable difficulties that 
Nevertheless, he is otherwise well cared | stood in the way of “ weaning her of caps,” 
for, and looks, in spite of his age, sleek and| which she at last surmounted herself by 
glossy—not so fat as of old, but much! tearing them (the caps) to pieces; or of 
more healthy; and his temper, also, has|the hundred-and-one obstacles to be over- 
greatly improved. Mrs. Minnie has dis-!come before she could be “ put to her 
appeared altogether from the scene; she! feet.” until in this case, as in the last, she 
met with a fatal accident shortly after the! at length took the matter into her own 
disposal of the third of her nurslings; and; hands, or perhaps legs, by making an 


the fourth of that illustrious family, a dark- 
complexioned lady, striped like a zebra, 
sits quictly by the fire, washing her face 
all day, and probably all nigltt too, when 
she is awake, being deprived of her natural 
occupation of mouse-hunting by the ruth- 
less scissors of Miss Dorothy, which have 
cut her nails off close to the roots. [oll 
got his new cage four years ago, but it is 
questionable whether he likes it at ull as 
well as the old one; for ever since lie once 
betrayed his dormant ferocity by biting at 
a tiny, dimpled, rosy-tipped finger held out 
to him at the breakfust-table, the door has 


alwavs been kept fast shut, and he is only! 


allowed a short ramble occasionally, while 
the little fingers are supporting a yet more 
rosy chezk in untroubled slumber. 
musical gentlemen practise as usual, ex- 


unexpected and unencouraged run one 
day trom Miss Dorothy's knee to Miss 
Bridget’s, actually electrifying the former 
Jady, as she herself said, and causing 
Betty to let fall the luncheon-tray, thereby 
fracturing tree china plates and dislocat- 
ing sundry knives—to speak of these nu- 
merous trials would fill volumes, as the 
usual saying is with story-tellers. 
However, nothing is without its use, and 
these constantly-recurring perplexities had 
kept the good ladies so well employed that 
they had no time to interfere in more im- 
portant matters, when their interference 
might, have been prejudicial; and so the 
little lady, being blessed with a remark- 
ably good constitution, passed sufely 


The | through various difficulties of babyhood, 


in which the ill-judged and_ ill-timed 


cept during the slumbers aforesaid, when ; officiousness of inexperienced nursery coun- 
they are usually extinguished by a couple! cillors is almost always mischievous, and 
of cambric handkerchiefs or black silk | sometimes fatal. Thus a three days’ anx- 
aprons, and sit in dudgeon until again re- | icty about the fit of a new frock had kept 
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the ladies from being aware of the ap- | ful of which articles is beside her, awaiting 
proaching adverit of a “first tooth,” which | similar operation. Miss Dorothy looks 
knowledge would have been the signal for | up over the spectacles which she has lately 
the exhibition of every cordial and sooth- | begun to put on boldly, in defiance of the 
ing-syrap invented to interfere with the |‘ prattling propensities of all children,” or 
operations of Nature; so that Betty had | the possible arrival of a visitor, and says, 
the glory of pointing triumphantly to the | with her usual stateliness— 

“first pearl” befure they had even begun} ‘I really think, my dear Bridget—that 
to think “if it was not likely the child! is, I have been retlecting on the subject— 
would be soon teething.” And when, in! and I do believe it is full time Violet should 
her third year, the incipient little romp, | learn something.” 

acting without fear for her own limbs, or! Migs Bridget having just passed tyo 
regard for Miss Dorothy's nerves, tumbled : loops instead of one in her ‘‘ running,” and 
from the top of the chiffonnier to which shie | being at that moment engaged in consider- 
had climbed and raised “‘a bump as large | ing whether she shall draw out her thread 
as a pigeon’s ege on her forehead,” the ' and remedy the mistake, does not answer 
terror of the whole household at the pre-: with her usual promptness; perhaps she 
sent disfigurement and possible conse-,has not entirely caught the meaning of 
quences “to the brain” prevented their! Miss Dorothy's observation ; for, although 
perceiving that the child had been restless . Miss Bridget is ‘‘ not deaf, no, certainly, 
and irritable for some days past, plainly: not at all deaf,” she does require that, in 
indicating the presence of some undeveloped : addressing her, you should raise your voice 
disease. Nature, therefore, assisted simply ' a little—very little. Miss Dorothy, being 
by the “quiet and low diet” oracularly | aware of this peculiarity, condescendingly 
prescribed by Miss Dorothy, and which, pardons the seeming inattention, and re- 
though unnecessary for the ‘ bump,” was: peats what she has said. Her sister, having 
excellent for the increasing feverishness, | by this time rectitied her error, looks up. 
‘brought out a most satisfactory display! ‘*She is very ignorant,” continues Miss 
of measles next morning. And when! Dorothy. 

the sympathising and deferential apothe-| Miss Bridget coloured up to the borders 
cary, Mr. Parker, arrived in answer to! of her cap, for this seemed rather an im- 
Betty’s hasty and alarmed summons, he | putation on her own talents or diligence, 
‘“‘begged to assure Miss Critchley that,:she having been governess in ordinary 
owing to her judicious treatment, und Miss‘ since Violet was considered capable of 
Bridget’s indefatigable attention, really | being introduced to the mysteries of an 
nothing remained for him to do; there was jivory alphabet: the surprise was so great, 
actualiy nothing necessary but to keep tlie. and the subject of so much importance, 
dear little patient froin sudden draughts of ; that she actua!ly ventured a mild dissent. 
air, and give her a sufticien} of cooling; “Ignorant! My dear sister, do you 
drinks.” : consider Violet ignorant ?” 

And now, on the day we speak of, the: ‘I did not intend to annoy you, my 
nursling of Violet Cottage having only just dear Bridget,” replied Miss Dorothy; “I 
recovered from her last trouble, hoopiny- ain sure you have taught her such branches 
cough, instead of chasing butterflies and: of education—you have imparted such in- 
romping with Cupid in the garden, as she : struction, I mean, as we have thought 
would otherwise have been, this fine sum- | necessary, very well; but still I think— 
mer day, is sitting between Aunt Dorothy | that is, 1 have been considering—I mean 
and Aunt Bridget, as she has learned to call that it appears, it certainly seems, that 
them, at their work-table. She is putting | there are some things which we have 
together her new joining map, while those | omitted; in short, she certainly appears to 
worthy ladies are holding a consultation ; require instruction on some subjects on 
as of old; Miss Dorothy being engaged, | which we have not as yet thought it neces- 
meanwhile, in “ pulling out,” as laundresses | sary to teach.” 
call it, the lace of a new frock after a first} ‘Oh, of course, sister,” said Miss Bridget, 
washing, and Miss Bridget carefully “run- | with her usual readiness of assent; “ but I 
ning” the heel of a little stocking, a basket- | thought—I understood—you intended to 
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have Miss Carter when the child was old) boldly; “that is, not always I mean, but 
enough to learn music, and drawing, and | sometimes, I feel very ignorant.” 
all that, you know.” Poor Miss Dorothy and poor Miss 

“Yes, certainly, so we had agreed; but | Bridget! They were far abroad yet; but 
it is not exactly of those things I spoke; | Miss Bridget was coming nearer to the 
it is—in short, do you not perceive, my {truth than her sister; for while Miss 
dear, that she is actually unconscious of— | Dorothy was allowing in her own case, and 
in fact, that she is totally ignorant of| ready to allow in another's, the seed to be 
religion ?” still sown amongst the thorns, Miss Bridget 

Miss Bridget had never in her life been | was beginning to see the necessity for the 
80 directly called upon to give an opinion | plough and the harrow. Sometimes the 
—assent being usually all that was re-| rampant briers and thistles of utter world- 
quired of her—so that she was compelled | liness are more readily perceived and 
to make a frightened pause before she | eradicated than the smaller weeds of little 
replied— petty cares, and pleasures, and businesses, 

‘Indeed, I fear it is so, sister;” andj and amusements, which creep over the 
then she pleadingly added, “but she is | lives of those far removed apparently from 
very young.” “the world.” While you are hewing 

Miss Dorothy having but very vague | down or rooting up those unsightly thorns, 
notions with regard to the growth and | dear reader, do not forget to sweep away 
development of human intelligence, waived | the mosses and lichens. 
the consideration of the ‘ plea,” und stuck} Miss Dorothy looked, not daggers, but 
to the other question; she had grasped one ; homilies at Miss Bridget, who had now 
idea, and she wisely held it fast. not only presumed to urge a plea against 

“Last Sunday,” she continued, ‘ yes,| her dictum in Violet's case, but had 
last Sunday; indeed, every Sunday, I may | actually gone so far as to judge of her own 
say, she stares all service time at old Mr. : feelings and capabilities to “ know her own 
Nott in the choir—he certainly has rather ; mind,” in fact, better than Miss Dorothy 
an odd expression—but then, you know, ! could. She began to collect her faculties 
a young person properly brought up—that ! for further discussion—rather disturbed by 
is, duly instructed in her duty, would not. the unusual form the discussion had takeu: 
And then she seems totally inattentive to |—and was just preparing to speak again. 
Mr. Markham’s sermons; in fact, Ido not; when Miss Bridget prevented her—posi- 
think she listens to one word; really I; tively prevented her—by asking, ‘ Well, 
fear she does not understand them.” sister, and what are we to do 2?” 

“But, sister, Mr. Markham’s sermons,; Here was a puzzler for Miss Dorothy! 
you know—indeed, indeed, I fear I do not : It was not exactly that she was quite un- 
always understand them myself,” said Miss ; prepared with an answer, becatise she had 
Bridget. ;soine dim and vague notion afloat in her 

‘* My dear Bridget,” said Miss Dorothy, mind as to how the evil was to be remedied, 
taking off her spectacles and leaning back . but that Miss Bridget asked the question, 
in her chair, “is it possible 1 have heard. not as appealing to her final decision, but 
you aright? Do you really mean to say , rather us inviting an opinion to be dis- 
that, after having for your whole life cussed, as wishing to be informed of a 
attended with punctual regularity on the | plan, with a view to considering its feasi- 
ordinances of our church; after having | bility or usefulness; and this was a mode 
been duly instructed in your younger {of * consultation” to which she was totally 
‘ years on all those points on which—Ij unaccustomed. She had been used te 


9 


mean on those subjects necessary to be 
impressed on the youthful mind; after | 
having guined three premiums for superior 
answering at catcchetical examinations, do 
you really acknowledge that you are in- 
capable of comprelending our very valu- 
able minister's most excellent discourses ?” 
‘ Indeed I do, sister,” said Miss Bridget 


make up her own mind in a manner 
pecwliar to herself—namely, by a series of 
little waverings; and when she had fixed 
it at last by a feather in the balance at one 
side, to clinch the business by Miss 
Bridget’s ready and unqualified assent, so 
that it was with hesitation, not now merely 
a hesitation in forms of speech, but actual 
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uncertainty of her powers to 
vince, that she at length answered — 

“I think, my dear sister—that is, I sup- | 
pose—I believe there are books which! 
might be useful—which would, of course, | 
assist us in the task of instructing the dear | 
child.” 

‘Certainly, sister,” said Miss Bridget. 

“And I am really of opinion,” said Miss : 
Dorothy, gaining strength, ‘‘ that we should : 
lose no time in this matter.” | 

“ Oh, of course not,” said Miss Bridget. | 

“With regard to the books to be used, : 
I daresay there must be plenty,” said Miss ; 
Dorothy. 

“ No doubt,” said Miss Bridget. 

“The Catechism, for instance,” said 
Miss Dorothy in her old tone, and looking | 
up for the ready response. 

But Miss Bridget had mace great pro- . 
gress in moral knowledge and in moral , 
courage. Watching the development of. 
the human mind from two months to six 
years is a very different employment to 
feeding lap-dogs and teaching parrots. 
She had been forced to think and to speak | 
by the dawning intelligence which she 
could not always satisfy with a ‘ very 
true,” when it went astray in its crnde 
ideas; and the eager questions, which ' 
would not always be contented with a- 
“certainly, my dear;” so that she was now | 
not only prepared to plead, to judye, to- 
question, she was also able to olyect. 

“The Catechism, my dear Dorothy,” 
she repeated in rather a doubtful tune. 

‘‘Perhaps you do not approve,” said 
Miss Dorothy, rather meekly, in a new-. 
born deference to her sister’s judgment. 

‘Oh, of course I approve,” said Miss 
Bridget; “but then, you know, Violet is 
very young, and there are really very hard 
words.” 

“Mrs. Trimmer, perhaps?” said Miss 
Critchley, with a recollection of her own 
childhood. 

‘“T wonder is there a new edition ?” said 
Miss Bridget in a ruminating tone; “I 
fear the old-fashioned print—so puzzling, 
you know. <And do you not think, my 
dear sister, it is rather formal—and Violet 
has such warm feelings.” 

‘Doctor Watts?” again suggested Miss | 
Dorothy. | 

“Yes! eond Doctor Watts.” | 

Miss Bridget had nothing to object to 
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judgo or con- | him; but she had come, by this time, even 


farther than objections—she had arrived at 
“ideas.” It was now her turn to suggest. 
* Perhaps, my dear Dorothy, the Bible 2” 
The Bible! Miss Dorothy was a most 
regular Bible-reader; duly were the morn. 
ing and evening chapters gone through, 


with three additional on Sunday after- 


noons; but, like many other persons, she 
sometimes forgot why slie read them. 
Great was her respect for the sacred 
volume; but it was rather a superstitions 
reverence than a grateful love. a reasonable 
regard. She walked through the * mine,” 
she did not dig in it; she looked on, but 


did not “ search the Scriptures.” 


‘The Bible!” she repeated slowly after 
Miss Bridget. ‘Do you think, then, that 


‘she could understand—that she is capable 


of comprehending ?” 

“Tfid these things from the wise and pru- 
dent, and rerealed them unto babes,” replied 
Miss Bridget. 

“ True, true,” said Miss Dorothy; “ but 
do you think we could explain—I mean, 
endeavour to leed—to direct ?” 

Miss Dorothy was progressing too. If 
her sister was beginning to have ideas she 
was beginning to analyze and understand 
hers. The good lady had just perceived 
the truth, had just caught at the reality, 
that the difficulty was in themselves, and 
not in ‘the Book.” 

‘What do you say, now—what part 
would vou select ?” continued she. 

‘There are stories,” said Miss bridget. 

* Yes, stories, of course,” said Miss 
Derctliy. 

~ beautiful 
Bridget. 

Miss lorothy bent her head in acqui- 
escence. 

* }ethlehem, 
Dorothy.” 

Miss Dorothy inclined her head again, 
and passed her hand across her forehead. 


stories, sister,” said Miss 


you know, my _ dear 


Probably she had a brighter vision of the 


“stable and the manger” than had ever 
visited her thoughts before; perhaps she 
had never heard ‘“ peace on earth, good- 
will to men” sung so sweetly. 

‘And when will vou begin, my dear 
sister?” she said. 

Miss Bridget mnde no answer, but 
looked at Violet—who, tired of her solitary 
play, was leaning her dimpled elbows on 
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the table, her chin resting in the hollows} Aunt Dorothy was rather startled by 
of her hands, and gazing alternately at | this first effect of Miss Bridget’s religious 
each of her “aunts,” divining, with a/ instruction; she was almost afraid that the 
child's perception, that their discourse had | child had been guilty of some profaneness 
reference to herself—and then rose, and, | in supposing ‘the babe” was to be found 
reaching the Bible from a side-table, lifted | in some of the farm stables around them. 
the little girl on her knee, and opened | But Miss Bridget was better able to under- 
the ‘ Word of Life.” stand the child's feelings and answer her 
“She seems rather tired, I fear,” said | questions; so she told her that that “‘ babe 
Miss Dorothy. was not now on earth; that He had died 
“Tt will interest her,” said Miss Bridget. | long ago; that it was for her as well as 
So she opened the book, and showed ile | every one else in the world IIe had died as 
little one a picture of the ‘Shepherds ; well as lived; and that she should hear all 
Abiding in the Field ;” and when she had | about Him some other time, by and by— 
sufficiently admired that, there was “ The: how He dicd, and why.” And she was 
Arrival at Bethlehem,” and then Miss / satisfied with the effects of her teaching 
Bridget read “the wondrous story.” She | when Violet said, “‘ Promise you will tell 
was not very clever at paraphrasing—so | mesome more about Him to-morrow, aunt;” 
much the better for the present, perhaps— | and gave the promise and a kiss, before she 
but she read twice over such passages as | went to gather “some very bright butter- 
were most important or most difficult to | cups” to add to the heap which already 
be understood, and Miss Dorothy was so | filled Violet's lap. 
cood as to explain every word which, being | But Violet had not exhausted all her 
different from those in common use, might | ideas on the new subject presented to her. 
be incomprehensible tothe youthful listener; | Miss Dorothy had always continued her 
and as she had been in her younger days | task of putting the child to bed, and this 
remarkable for tht sort of learning, having | night, after she had deposited her in her 
gained a prize at Mrs. Stockwell’s ncademy | little cot, Violet drew her aunt's head close 
for repeating ‘by heart” twelve pages of | to her own and said, “Aunt Dorothy, Aunt 
Jolinson’s Dictionary, meanings and all, | Bridget seid I ought to love Jesus, the 
she was well qualified for the task, and | babe, you knew.” 
considered herself so. | “Yes, sarely, my love.” 
So, after Violet had listened to the story,| ‘‘ And how am I to love Him, aunt—to 
with “ Aunt Bridget’s” reiterations and; get to love Him, I mean ?” 
* Aunt Dorothy's” explanations, and had!  “ You must pray, dear, to God—to God, 
reecived rather a long lecture afterwards! who is His Father, and yours, if you love 
from the latter on the necessity of being | His Son.” 
very grave and serious while listening to; ‘Is that what I mean when I say ‘ Our 
stories frum that book, and a short one; Father,’ aunt?” 
from Aunt Bridget on the duty of loving!  “ Yes, dear,” said Aunt Dorothy. 


the babe announced by the angelic mes-; ‘And, aunt,” said Violet, after a short 
sengers, it wis time to lay by the book and ' pause, “do you love Him ?” ‘ 
prepare for an airing in her little carringe.' ‘ Yes, dear.” 


5” 


Aunt Dorothy and Aunt Bridget walked)“ Better than you love me, aunt : 
deside their nursling, and the day being, Had Miss Dorothy been asked six years 
very fine, they lengthened their excursion | before whether she loved her God and 
beyond what had hitherto been the limits ; Saviour better than her earthly happiness 
of Violet's drives since her illness; and, and her earthly possessions, she would most 
after they had proceeded for some distance ; probably have answered ‘‘ of course,” and 
down a lane unfamiliar to the child, she ; the words might have been repeated merely 
looked up from her infant cogitations and i of course; but, 1s we have said, she was 
asked Miss Critchley, “ Shall we soon be | beginning to analyse her ideas and feelings, 
there, aunt ?” so slic answered humbly, ‘‘I hope so, dear; 

“Where, my child 2” I ought to do so.” 

“ Where—I forget the name—where the} ‘ And do you pray, aunt?” 
baby is that Aunt Bridget read about.” “Yes, dear.” 
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“ And you would rather that I should | time, perhaps, with the fall consciousness 
love Jesus better than I love you and Aunt | of her own need to approach the ‘throne of 
Bridget ?” grace.” And from this time the Misses 

‘Yes, my child.” Critchley and their adopted child went on 

So Violet let her head drop on her pillow, | teaching each other with rapid success, 
where she was soon asleep; and Aunt) and the word which was sown bore “ fruit 
Dorothy withdrew, to pray, for the first | an hundred-fold.” 


Oe Pe en nN 





MPDINA. 


THER RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 


MAHOMETANISM. 


“He said, I am a prophet also, and an angel spake to me by the word o the Lord. And he 
lied."—1 Kincs, xiii, 18. ; 

For upwards of eleven hundred years religion of the Gospel, has introduced 
has Arabia the Happy, that land of spices, ‘ greater changes than those which have 
perfumes, ani frankincense—the Sabsea of: grown out of the rise, progress, and per- 
the poets, the Sheba of the Sacred Scrip- | manence of Malometanism. 
tures, the ‘ wealthy nation that dwelleth:! The history and character of this super- 
without care, which have neither gates! stition are objects of laudable curiosity to 
nor bars, which dwell alone"—cried with a: every thoughtful mind, and furnish some 
loud voice, ‘ There is no God but God, and: of the most interesting records of the human 
Mahomet is his prophet!” And even to. race. 
this very day, in the ancient cities of many; That an obscure individual, sprung from 
a distant land, do the fullowers of the Cres-; the roving tribes of Arabia, following no 
cent still echo that cold and monotonous; higher occupation than that of a caravan 
prayer! Yet, in spite of the many and: trader, possessing no advantages of mental 
palpable absurdities connected with this! culture, nor distinguished in the onset by 
creed, no revolution recorded in history,; any pre-eminence of power, should yet 
with the exception of that effected by the | have been enabled, in spite of numerous 
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obstacles, to found an extensive -empire | Church, the followers of Mahomet point to 
over the minds as well as persons of mil-' their eleven centuries, and urge the bril- 
lions of the human race, presents a phe- | liant victories of the prophet as an express 
nomenon which increases our wonder the |‘testimony from heaven to the truth and 
more steadily it is contemplated. We/| holiness of their religion, an argument 
shall endeavour to examine some of the; which may be used with equal propriety 


reasons which undoubtedly led to the esta- 
blishment, growth, and increase of Maho. 
metanism. 

Copying the creed of the Romish Church, 
by asserting that duration and temporal 


by the followers of Numa as well as by the 


disciples of Mahomet and Christ. Let us 
beware how we confound the nncommon 
with the supernatural ; for what can be ac- 
counted for by human means must not in- * 


prosperity are infallible marks of a true! discriminately be declared divine.* 


THE 


One of the first causes which facilitated 
the progress of Mahometanism was the 
miserable and distracted state of the Chris- 
tian Church. In contemplating the sixth 
and seventh centuries, we are struck with 
horror and amazement at the absence of all 
purity of doctrine and simplicity of man- 
ners. The most trifling and absurd dis- 
tinetions divided the households of faith, 
who persecuted cach other in the most 
bitter and rancorous fashion. Corrupt in 
Opinion and degenerate in practice, the 
Christians of this unhappy period seem to 
have retained little more than the name 
and avternal nrofession of their religion. 





CAANA AT 


MECEA, 


For centuries, religion and learning had 
been hastening, with visible and equal steps, 
to decay. While ignorance was thus ex- 
tending her dominion over the Christian 
world, superstition, her genuine offspring, 
followed close behind; the absence of 
morality was a natural consequence of the 
death of piety, while, as if to increase the 
difficulties of the Church, the wealth and 
privileges of the clergy had been as gra- 
dually increasing, introducing, in their 
turn, an extended train of vices and follies; 
hence followed those fierce struggles be- 
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tween the bishops of Rome and Constan- ' Such, then, was the state of the nation, and 
tinople—hence those furious persecutions | such’ were the people to whom this new 
which so disgracefully characterize that ;religion was otfered —a religion which, 
age. While the majesty of the laws was / while it retained almost every principle and 
thus being trampled upon, and the cities ‘opinion that immemorial custom had taught 
of the East deluged with blood, Mahomet ' them to revere, at the same time held forth 
arose and assumed the prophetic character, ‘new doctrines the most pleasing aud cap- 
seizing with irresistible ardour, and pur- , tivating to the human heart. 
suing with unremitting activity, these = The Mahometan paradise was adorned 
efavourable circumstances for the establish- with the cayest colours which imagination 
ment and propagation ofa new religion. eouldconceive. Gardens fairer than those 
The political and religious state of of Eden, watered by a thousand streams, 
Arabia itself contributed no less remark- and enlivened by blooming honris, ad- 
ably to the success of the prophet. Wine dressed itself in unmistak: able terms to 
Rome was, on the one hand, overwhelmed the gross and sensual cohcepuons of un- 
by the northern barbarians, and Persia, on > ejyitized men.* : 
the other, distracted bv intestine divisions, ’ While this happiness and these plea- 
both evidently in the last stage of decline. sures weré thus graciously offered to the 
Arabia was in every respect prosperonsand faithful who embraced the new religion, 
flourishing. Celebrated, however, as she [the most dreadful torments which imaci- 
had ever been as the seat of unbounded : nation could sugirest were at the same time 
liberty, Arabia was civided into many in- -denownced against an unbelieving world. 
dependent tribes, and idelatry, in an almost ; Tempted on the one hand dy promises 
endless variety. prevailed. ithns specious and alluring, amd assailed on 
To this divided state of both the re- ithe other by new and unhenrd-of terrors, 








ligion and government of Arabia, much of yeainast which his former principles could 
the success, if not the very existence, of stord him no certain resource. what won- 
Mahomet, must be ascribed. Had there! der that the unlettered Arabian willingly 
been one common government, the daring embraced a creed which thus forcibly ad- 
project must have been quickly crushed ;! Crossed itself to his strongest passions 7 

had there been one system of religion uni- 
versally received throughout the country. | 4° Mahomet enabled him to assemble 
Mahomet must certainly have sank under! arty sufficiently strong to support his 
his attempt to undermine the established » 41.) itious designa, than he threw off the 
belief of the land. : . mask, which was no Joneer nevessury, 
¥ Another element which greatly contri. avclaring that, since a disobedient world 
buted to secure the victory of the prephet 5...) r-jected the summons sent in former 
was that spirit of accommodation which tines by the prophets, now it pleased 
so strongly distinguished his conduct and ie Almiehty to send forth His last great 
the character of his religion. With the prophet, that by the strength of his arm, 


Jew, he maintained the inspiration oj and by the power of his sword, men might 
be compelled to embrace the truth. 


Moses, the authority of the Pentateuch, 
and of the prophetic writings; with the : : 
Christian, he admitted the divine mission Acting under the fancied authority of 
of Jesus Christ: while, to win the affections this divine commission, looking forward 
of his idvlatrous countrymen, be indulged “with SR AIOUS ESPCCHAUON 40 E110: 90) ot 
their prejudices by giving a new and supe- Paradise and the glorious crown of mare 
rior sanction to their favourite ceremonies . es ea whens bas ak oe 2p oscar 
and customs, and adorning them with stil] “#04 Perish in the propagation of the 

faith—convineed that their Jot, whether 

of life or death, was absolutely and ine- 


more pompous and attracting embellish- ; 
ae “vitably predetermined —the first followers of 
Ignorance. ever the strongest and safest VS Pace arena’ Pee ani mbonahee 
ound on which imposture can be erected, ; Mahomet were animated with that enthu- 
flourished even to a proverb among the; a 
people of Mecca, to whom the pretended: ,,” Por 8m account of the Alkoran or Koran, 8¢° 


Bevton's * Dictionary of Universal Information,’ 
se e e e . i] 
prophet first asserted his divine commission. |). 59, article ACKOAN. 


No sooner had the insinuating address 
tf 
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siastic zeal which inspires the most invin- 
sible contempt of danger or of death.” 
Marvellous tales are not wanting con- 
serning the parents and birth of this re- 
narkable man. Of his father, if Moslem 
aditions are to be credited, it is said he 
was so handsome that two hundred virgins 
died of broken hearts on the day of his 
narriage with Amina. Mahomet was the 
only fruit of this sadly celebrated wedding, 
and at his birth a celestial light illumined 
‘he surrounding country, while the new- 
yorn child, raising his eyes to heaven, ex- 
tlaimed, “ God is great. There is no God 
out God, and I am hisprophet!” Heaven 
and earth were agitated at his advent, the 
‘ake Sawa shrank back to its secret springs, 
while the Tigris, bursting its bounds, over- 
Jowed the neighbouring lands. The 
sacred fire of Zoroaster, which, guarded 
Jy the Magi, had burned without inter- 
uption for upwards of a thousand years, 
was suddenly extinguished, and all the 
dols in the world felldown. The Arabian 
“egends go on to state that he could stand 
at three months, run abroad when he was 
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spot of the tabernacle of clouds in which 
Adam had worshipped after the fall. 

Another tradition declares that this stone 
was the guardian angel appointed to watch 
over Adam in Paradise, who was changed 
into a stone and ejected thence with him 
at his fall for not having been more vigi- 
lant. This stone Abraham and Ishmael 
received with proper reverence, and in- 
serted it in a corner of the exterior wall of 
Caaba, where it remains to the present 
day, devoutly kissed by worshippers each 
time they make a circuit of the temple. 
When first inserted in the wall, it was, we 
are told, a single jacinth of dazzling white- 
ness, but became gradually blackened ‘by 
the kisses of sinful mortals. At the resur- 
rection it will recover its angelic form, and 
stand forth a testimony before God in 
favour of those who have faithfully per- 
formed the rites of pilgrimage! 

Mecca, which contains this marvellous 
stone, and also the sacred well of Zem- 
Zem, where the angel appeared to Ishmael 
and Hagar, was a holy city many years 
before the rise of Mahometanism, and was 


seven, and at ten months he could join|the resort of pilgrims from all parts of 
other children at their sports with bow Arabia. So universal and profound was 
a Pr 
and arrow. the religious feeling respecting this ob- 
ie the _ . aa le Pilon ee si oe rmonths Saal year 
Vaying in the eld with lis foster-; were devoted to the mtes of pilerimage, 
brother, two angels in shining apparel | ard held sacred from all violence and war- 
appeared ; Jaying Mahomet gently on the | fare. Hostile tribes then laid aside their 
ground, Gabriel, without inflicting any | arms, took the heads from their spears, 
yain, opened his breast, taking from thence | traversed the late dangerous deserts in 
ais heart, and after bringing from it those | security, thronged the gates of Mecca clad 
slack and bitter drops of original sin inhe- | in the pilgrim’s garb, made their seven 
‘ited from our forefather Adam, he filled | circuits round the Caaba, touched and 
it with faith, knowledge, and prophetic | kissed the mysterious black stone, drank 
‘ight, and replaced it in the bosom of the , and made ablutions in the well Zem-Zem, 
child. About the same time began to! in memory of their ancestor Ishmael, and 
emanate from his countenance that mys: | having ie performed the primitive rites 
terious light which had continued from: of pilgrimage, returned home in safety, 
Adam to Isaac and Ishmael, but which had | again to resume their weapons and their 
sain dormant in the descendants of the; wars. 
atter until it shone forth with renewed| Before the promulgation of the Moslem 
‘adiance from the features of Mahomet. _{ doctrines, they had also three principal 
After the death of his father and mother, | fasts in the year—one lasting seven, one 
she young child went to live with an uncle, | nine, and one thirty days. ‘They prayed 
an enterprising merchant, and one of the |three times each day, about sunrise, at 
|noon, and about sunset, turning their faces 


sacerdotal guardians of the Caaba, ee i 
narvellous stone which was fabled to have |in the direction of the Caaba, which was 
their Kelba, or point of adoration. 


fallen from heaven, and used by Abraham as 
Brought up as Mahomet was in the house 


a scaffold, which rose and sank with him as 
of the guardian of the Caaba, his mind 


le erected the walls of that sacred edifice 
which was to commemorate the precise | was deeply impressed with the ceremonies 
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and devotions connected with the sacred | descended from the seventh to the lowest 
edifice. At the age of twelve the lad and | heavtn. The prophict received the joyful 
his uncle made a caravan journey inte Syria, { tidings respecting his ministry on earth, 
where he met with one of the Nestorian | when the angel slowly and majestically re- 
monks, who, surprised at the precocity of | ascended into heaven. This tale was by 
his intellect, and interested by his eager | Mahomet told to his wife, who believed, or 
desire for information—which appears to | affected to believe, its truth ; her conversion, 
have had reference principally to matters | and that of his servant and of the son of 
of religion—endeavoured to impress Ma. j his uncle, followed. 
homet with the follies of idolatry, in which | Three more years were spent in con- 
he had been educated; so that the child | verting the six men who afterwards be- 
returned to Mecca with his imagination | came his chief companions, at the end of 
teeming with the wild traditions picked up | which time he received in a vision another 
in the desert, and deeply struck with the | command to ‘arise, preach, and magnify 
doctrines imparted to him at the Nestorian | the Lord.” The success which attended 
convent. this preaching has already been shown. 

In his twenty-fifth year Mahomet married | Of his tlight from Mecca, his journey to 
a rich widow named Cadijah, a woman | Jerusalem, and from thence to the seventh 
of judgment and experience, about forty | heaven, and the supernatural visitation of 
years of age. This marriage placed Ma-; genii in the Valley of Naklah, are matters 
homet aniong the most wealthy merchants | of history already well known. After bis 
of his native city, and for several years | arrival at Medina, he found himself at the 
after he continued his traffic, visiting the | head of an army devoted to his person and 
great Arabian fairs, and making distant | obedient to his will, from which time he 
journeys with the caravans. His wealth, : became a monarch, assuming the ensigns 
however, raised him above the necessity of ! of teniporal as well as of spiritual do- 
toiling for a -subsistence, and gave him|minion. The troops of the imperial 
leisure to indulge the original bias of his; prophet were now sent forth through 
mind—a turn for reverie and religious every part of Arabia, prepared alike to 
speculation which he had evinced from his. convert by instruction or to subdue by 
earliest vears, During the course of yexrs,'arms the enemies of the faith. The 
the sacred edifice Canba became filled and , effects of their zeal and courage were 
surrounded with idols to the number of; soon apparent; the streets of Medina 
360, being one for every day of the! were crowded with samibsssadors from 
Arab year, which circumstance gradually various tribes, who came to humble them- 
strengthened the idea of the necessity for | selves before the conqueror of Mecca, and 
a religious reform which had already taken : to ackrowledge both the unity of God and 
possession of his mind, and that the advent . tle authority of his prophet. 
of another prophet, authorised by x» man-. Thus rapidly did the religion of Maheo- 
date from on high, to restore the crrirg met triumph over all the opposition of his 
chiidren of men, and bring back the idolatrous countrymen, and thus was his 


worship of the Caaba to what it had been ‘empire firmly established throughout the 
in the aays of Abraham and the patriarchs, 
was preatly needed. He gradualiy ab- 
sented himself from society, and remained 
engaged in prayer and meditation for days 


several provinces of Arabia. 
‘Whom he had chosen were men of dis- 
‘tinguished talents and abilities, and from 


The leaders 


them, after bis death, his immediate suc- 
The Arabians, natu- 


and nights in vue of the caverns north of ccs:ors were elected. 
Mecca. ‘rally brave’und warlike even in their 

The sacred month of Ramadhan was: divided state, were, now that one commos 
thus pus-ca, and in his fortieth year the (head guided the nation, capable of pro- 
angels, in answer to his prayers and medi- | ducing the most extraordinary revolutions. 
tations, descended, bringing by the hand of : Conquest succeeded conquest, and, as their 
Gabriel the decrees of God, who gave into’ pagan captives were allowed no other 
the keeping of Mahomet a silken cloth, alternative than an immediate desertion of 
covered with written characters; or, in; their former crrors und conversion to the 
other words, the Koran, which had first | fuith, or an instant and cruel death by the 
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hands of a barbarous zealot, it is not, per- 
haps, so very remarkable, after all, that 
the Moslem religion triumphed as it did in 
those heathen and benighted lands. 

M.S. R. 
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not follow the work, except in a very 
few rare cases, the unremunerative labour 
ceases. That is just, and right, and true 
——the plain statement of the case acted 
upon all over the world every day of our 
lives; and we are beginning to discover— 
nay, we have already tested the truth —that 


en ase met, 


' the golden spur specds on all racers, with- 


out respect to either sex or age. It is 
rather Tate in the day, too, to find out that 


THE man who ate the first mussel was; what hinders and clogs the man should 


undoubtedly no coward; but, query, wasn't 
the woman who first clutched the quill, 
and made up her mind to live thereby, a 
far braver person? Undoubtedly; but who 
was that individual? Did desperation or 
hope, or a combination of events, lead to 
such a consummation? Was it devoutly 
to be wished for, or otherwise? Have 
others followed her adventurous example, 
and with what success? And, lastly, why 
was it not till so late in the history of 
letters that women have pursued literature 
as a profession ? 

You see we are not talking about the 
learned ladies of the sixteenth century, nor 
the blue stockings of a still Inter date— 
other motives and other aims influenced 
them. They have gone to their rest, an 
unbroken one, we fear, save when the mea- 
sured step of the antiquarian disturbs their 
repose, and their works do follow them— 
not such works as the ‘‘ Mirroure of Golde 
for the Sinfull Soule,” nor the sober trans- 
lations of Epictetus and Plato, nor their 
Kevalinas and Cecilias, which so delighted 
our grandmothers — but their noble ex- 
ample, their patience, industry, and love of 
, learning, for its own sweet sake—auall these 
have fallen, as a goodly heritage, to their 
younger sisters, bidding them take heart, 
and hope, and Jabour on: and so, after 
years of sorrow and contumely, after strug- 
gles aud bitter contests, after many mis- 
takes and not a few false steps, at length 
we have renched the hour when publishers 
are a3 willing to receive the productions of 
female pens as they are to accept manu- 
scripts from men, and not only as willing 
to receive, but as ready to pay. And if it 
be asked how is the amazing stride which 
women have made as authors during the 
few last years to be accounted for, we 
reply chiefly from that very fact—the 
labourer looks for his hire, he expects it, 
he is worthy of it, and if the reward does 


; Similarly affect the woman; but better late 


than never; so, thanks to a free trade in 
literature, thanks for the ready market, 
and, above all, thanks to the continual 
practice which such circumstances place 
within the reach of every painstaking 
woman, such progress has already been 
made, such conquests achieved, that a re- 
turn to the ‘ wood old times” need neither 
be feared nor anticipated. 

The sneers levelled at the blue stockings 
have long ago been exchanged for the smile 
of patronage, and that, in its turn, is, we 
are convinced, rapidly changing into the 
honest, hearty confidences of approval 
and congratulation. Circumstances, aggra- 
vated by eccentricities of individual cha- 
racter, justly provoked, in too many in- 
stances, those jests and sneers, which 
retarded in so great & measure the eman- 
cipation of the female pen; and it is only 
justice to our forefathers to acknowledge 
that too many women of earlier days, 
feeling their superiority to the mass of their 
companions, and forgetting that other 
minds, had they received the same advan- 
tages, were capable of receiving the same 
polish, were puffed up, and, like folks 
suddenly raised from poverty to an exalted 
station, thought more of exhibiting their 
wealth, and of calling attention to their 
riches, than of quietly enjoying their store, 
or of using the same with profit. Gra- 
dually, but effectually, education widened, 
deepened, spread; many read, many read 
much; then came the steam-press, which 
effected nearly as great a revolution in 
letters as the invention of printing itself; 
then followed the demand for food—fresh, 
wholesome food—to feed that living mon- 
ster, and the supply was equal to the 
occasion. But, in order to make that sup- 
ply equal to the demand, many new pens 
were dipped in ink, and not a few of those 
quills were held by female fingers. 
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The impetus thus given was enormous 


tories, philosophicul essays and biographies, 


talents, if not of the highest order, but | appear regularly every season from the 
yet of a more than average working worth, | pens of Mrs. Austin, Mrs. Howitt, Mrs. 
were thus unexpectedly called ont, used, ; Percy Synnott, Jane Chapman, Mrs. Fos- 
appreciated, and speedily acquired a high : ter, and others. 


market value. Other women followed so 


| 


pleasurable and profitable a path, thus. 
' soe), ever created the same sensation, or sold 


deducting from the ranks, and making : 


sensible diminution of that great army of. 
martyrs, the governesses, and producing , 
the great results from which we are now’ 


beginning to reap the bencetits. 
Any attempt to mention even the names 
of the principal female writers of this nine- 


teenth century would be utterly useless in a 
short paper like this: their name is legion. . 
‘far more unique, and conveying to us the 


Two-thirds of ‘ Chambers'’s Journal” is 
written by women. The daily papers teem 
with information and leading articles from 
theirpens. Harriet Martineau received, and 


still receives, some hundreds a-vear for a‘ 


weekly leading article in one of the London 
papers. Iiiza Cook received a similar sum 
for contributions to the Weekly Dispatch. 
The letters from “‘our own correspondent” on 


the Danubian Principalities, printed in the 


| 
| 


No novel from the pen of any man, either 
living or dead (if we except * Robinson Cru- 


to such an extent, as that wonderful “* Uncle 
Tom” of Mrs. Stowe—a work which, for 
aim, interest, pathos, humour, and vitality, 
inust ever stand on the very highest pinna- 
cle of glory, and ruise its author to the 
proudest position amongst the great minds 
of the nineteenth century. | 
Equally remarkable in its way—even 


impression of as deep, if not a still deeper, 
mind in the author—is that powerful, if 
painful, “Jane Eyre” of Charlotte Bronte 
—a novel which, so long as temptation 
walks this earth, and so long as the heart 
of woman is what it is, must necessarily 
be the text-book of those great kindred 


‘minds at whose side sorrow and similar 


Times a short time since, were written by a. 
lady—and a very young lady, too. The late | 
Mrs. Jolustone, the author of “ Elizabeth | 


de Bruce,” “ Violet Hamilton,” and the 
“*Edinbureh ‘Tales,” edited for 
years, in its elder and best days, ‘“ Tait’s 
Magazine,” and managed also, in con- 
junction with her husband, the Jnrerness 
Courier. We Quincey calls her * the Mrs. 
Jameson of Scotland,” and adds, “she has 
cultivated the profession of authorship with 
absolutely no sacrifice or loss of ferninine 


many - 


dignity, and that as a daily occupation, . 


with as much benefit to her own happiness 
as to the instruction and amusement of her 
readers; for the petty cares of authorship 
are agreeable, and its serious cares are 
ennobling.” But, leaving the journalists, 
we discover Mrs. Somerville displaying, in 
her “‘ Mechanism of the Heavens,” and in 
sundry * similar works, a genius of the 


highest order, and producing books of 
which no man need be ashamed, and which | 


few men could produce. The greater part 


ef ma:lern translations are from the pens of 


our educated women. German, Danish, 
Russian, Italian, and French novels, his- 








* “Somerville on the Physical Sciences ;' 
Somerville’s Physical Geography.” 


circurostances will too often walk. 

Other novelists, whose names are all 
more or less househuld words, are Lady 
Rachel Butler, whose “ Jessie Cameron” 
contains so charming a picture of High- 
land life; Miss Jewsbury, Miss Pardoe, 
Miss Sewell, whose “ Laneton Parsonage,” 
“Amy Herbert,” “Gertrude,” and other 
nuimberless works, have all proved so popu- 
lar; Julia Kavanagh, Lady Emily Pon- 
sonby, well known by her “ Discipline of 
Life,” ‘Pride and Irresolution,” and “Clare 
Abbey,” are among a few of the many 
female novelists of the day whose works 
ure widely read and appreciated. 

In natural history we have Mr-. Marcet, 


Mrs. Loudon, and Miss Rt. M. Zoroulin, whose 


‘“Reereations in Physical Geography,” 
“World of Waters,” and “ Recreations in 
Geology,” are text-books in many of our 
schools, 

Of historians, Agnes Strickland stands 
foremost, fullowed by Mrs. Everett Green, 
whose “ Lives of the Princesses of Eng- 
land” forms so good a sequel to Miss Strick- 
land's works. Miss Freer must not be 


forgotten, nor the industrious Mfss Corner, 


who has given our children condensed his- 


‘ tories of Denmark, Sweden, Norway, France, 


England, Wales, Germany, Holland and 


Belgium, Ireland, Italy and Switzerland, 
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Poland, Russia, Scotland, Spain, Portugal, | concerning those great women who not 
Turkey and the Ottoman Kgnpire. Mrs. | only labour practically among the poor, 
Markham’s histories of France and Eny- | the ignorant, and the depraved, but whose 
land for young persons leave nothing to be | pens are also continually employed in bring- 
desired; and Lady Callcott’s ‘Little Ar-!ing before the public statistics and facts 
thur’s History of England” (which had,| connected with their particular branches 
years ago, reached an edition of thirty- of investigation and work? 
three thousand) is beyond all praise, und] Miss Nightingale! did she not prepare 
is as interesting as any novel. Nor must! the “ Hospital Statistics” which formed the 
we forg-t to mention Miss Pardoe’s “ Me-' eroundwork of a Government blue-book ? 
inoirs of the Court and Reign of Francis 1.; Who that has read will ever forget Miss 
of France” and ‘ Mary de Medicis,” Lady Marsh’s*® “English Iearts and Hands 2” 
Lewis's “Lord Clarendou’s Contempora-: or Miss Howell's account of the “ West- 
ries,” and Miss Martineau’s ‘‘ History ofi minster Ragged Schools” (some twelve of 
Great Britain during the Thirty Year’: which were founded by that lady)? or 
Peace.” Mrs. Gaskell’s “Life of Miss! Mary Carpenter's book on the “ Reforma- 
Bronté” displays considerable talent, and, tories 2” or Miss Twining on the ‘ Work- 
ranks with Southey’s ‘ Biography of Kirke: houses 2” 
White ” or Milne’s “ Life of Keats.” | But we forbear, not from inclination or 

Of travellers who have seen wonders, no! from paucity of material, but actually from 
one las scen more and deseribed them‘ want of room. We have given a hasty 
better than the late Ida Pfeiffer, whose! sketch of the great progress which literary 
extraordinary “Jowrney Round the World”, women have made within the last few 
is written with much spirit, and displays: years, and we have no doubt that these 
great talent in the delineation of men’ works are but the first-fruits of a rich 
and things. Mrs, Trail’s “ Backwoods of, harvest, for, since the ronch ploughing of 
Canada,” Lady Sheil’s “Versia,” Mrs.) the literary field has produced such results, 
Moodie’s “ Roughing it in the Bush,” Mrs , what may we not expect when the ground 
Bowdich’s “ African Wanderers” and “ Ad- ; shall be carefully cultivated, watered, and 
ventures in Australia,” and Mrs. Macken-' kept ? 
zie’s “ Life in the Mission, the Camp, and 
the Zenana,” are all standard works, very 
vividly describing the various countries : 
they have visited. , ee 

nee ‘ - “We hate some persons because we do not 

To praise Lady Eastlake (one of the} know them; and we will not know them because 
contributurs to the ‘ Quarterly”) or Mrs. ba hate them,.”—Cortron. 7 
Jameson would, indeed, be superfluous; ae aleeyenate those whom we have injured.” 
they are giants in the Jand, and by them |. Who hides hatred to accomplish revenge is 
are standing, as of equal stature, and with | creat, like the Prince of Hell."—Lavarer. 
even still fuirer faces, that first of ad/ | ———— 
living poets, Mrs. Browning, whose depths ae from the Ye and aie Mek shia eet trae 
tnd heights no fool ean fathom, but whose | Sue tee wih thy good shone be sal 
burning and earnest words are living reali- | GEOFFREY CHAUCER, born 1328, died 1460.— 
ties in all the warm hearts aud thoughtful [Good Counsel. 
minds of the age. Theodosia ft rollope, #} And some there be that, when it chanceth so 
young and yet but little known poetess, | That women change, and hate where love hath 


ul ae op ass ° Pr Pe been 
following in her fuotsteps, while Adelaide They call them false, and think with words to win 


Ey oeker Cwlase Legends | i nd J.yrics” The hearts of them which otherwhere doth grow. 
passed through « second edition in almost Sik Tuomas WYatr, born 1503, died 1542.— 
as many months) and Isa Craig (the suc- | [Sonnet—The Deserted Lover Consoleth himsetf. 
cessful randidate for the prize poem On| With such sharp words procured I great hate. 
Burns) are names familiar to all readers: | Mere sprung my harm. 
both being well known for their jilaintive, Lhe Second Book of Virgil's Enetd. 
eleg allads, which dis h hieh| oon Dee 
eaaeree on play nou si * ‘The most accomplishcad author of the “ Vie- 


purposes and simple pathos. : . tory Won,” © Hedley Vicars,” “ Light on the 
What shall we say, in closing this paper, | Line,” &e. 
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On th’ other side, in one consort there sate And heavier fall. So should J purchase dear 
Sruell revenge and rancorous despight, Short intermission bought with double smart. 
Disloyall treason and hart-burning hate. Joux Mito®, born 16u8, died 1674.— Paradise 
EpMUND Spensxr, born 1553, died 1593.—The | ° (Lost. Book LV. 

[Faerie Queene, Rook 2, Canto 7. Gold begets in brethren hate; 
ee : Gold in families, dehate; 
Disdain gets hate, and hate calls for rev enge, Gold does friendship separate; 
Revenge with bitter prayers urgeth still; .. “Gold dossevil wars crete. 


Thus self-love, nursing up the pomp of pride, 
. Makes beauty wrack against an ebbing tide. 


ROBERT GREENE, born 1560, died 1592. —From 


ABRAHAM Cow ry, born 1618, died 1667.— 
[Anacreontics. (Cold. 


And, as its little int’rests move, 


Pateide: Can turn an all to hate or love; 

All which he did behind the altar throw, For notl:ing in a moment torn 
= sign no bitterness of hate sata shai To frantic love, disdain, and scorn ; 

fwixt married loves, nor any leust disdain. And make that love degenerate 


CHRISTOPHER MARLows, born 1563, died 1593.— T’ as creat extremity as hate: 
(Hero anu Leander. | And hate, again, and scorn, and piques, 


Arise, black vengeance! from thy hollow cell. To flames, and raptures, and love-tricks. 


Yield up, O love, thy crown and hearted throne SAMUEL ButLen, born 1612, died 1680.— 

To tyrannoushate. Swell, bosom, with thy fraught, { Miscellaneous Thoughts. 

For ’tis of aspic’s tongues. Thus Arcite, having sung, with alter’d hve 
WILttaw Suagsprarg, born 1564, died 1616,— | Sunk on the ground, and from his bosom drew 


Othello, the Moor of Venice, Act 3, Scene 3.| A desperate sigh, accusing heaven and fate, 
: And angry Juno's vorelenting hate. 


In time we hate that which we often fear. Joux Dryden, born 1631, died 1701,—Palamon 
[ard Arcite. 


£1, Sce A 
Antony and Cleopatra, Act 1, Scene 3 Ah! wretched Israel! Ah! unhappy state! 
Here’s much to do with hate, but more with love. Exposed to all the bolts of angry fate; 
Why then, O brawling love, O loving hate, 1 Exposed to all thy enemies’ revengefal hate. 
O anything, of nothing first create. . JoHN OLpitam, born 1653, died 1683.—Darid’s 
Lomeo and Juliet, Act 1, Scene 2. : [ Lamentation for the Death of Sauland Jonathan, 
i] 
{ 
| 
| 
d 


Tempt him not so too far. I wish. forbear. 


Weston! that waking man, that eye of state, Now in my heart behold thy ponird stain’d. 
Who seldom sleeps, whom bad men only hate. Take the sad life which T have Jong disdain'd. 
Why do L irritate or stir up thee, | End, in a eying virgin’s wretched tate, 
Thouwslugvish spawn that canst but will not see. | Thy ill-starr'd Fee and my retante hate; 
. snes : : . For, long as blogd informs these circling veins. 
o 37 ? 4. . . 7 
Bry Joxsox, born 1573, died mare : git tiabe Or fleeting breath its latest power retains, 
‘| Hear me to Egypt's vengeful god declare, 
Had J the pinions of a mounting dove, ByP . ne 


Hate is my part; be thine, O king, despair. 
How I would soar and sing, and hate the love: Ma: we b 1664, died 171. —Sol 
Of transitory joys, and feed on joys above. bath CEE Wy TCE DOCS Oss CACO eine a On er 


- ‘ “Book IL. 
FRANCIS QUARLES, born 1592, died 1645.— | But Jittle new avaha 
a! . [Lmblems, Book V. | The ties of friendship. Every man, as led 

No pity, youth; fairness no grace could win. 1 By inelination or vain hope, repair'd 
Joy, comfort, hope, the virgin all forsook. | To etther camp, and breath'd immortal hate 
Wrath kill’d remorse, vengeance stupt merey’s’ = And dire revenge. 

breath. : Joun P ; sweet - ; 

: ; oun PHILLIPS, born 1676, died 1708.—Cider. 
Love's thrall to hate, and beauty’s slave to death. | . setae [ Book IL. 


Epwarp Farrrax, died 1632.—7a-so's Gofrey af . Whothinks earth nothing. can't its charms admire. 
{ Bulloiqne; or, Jerusalern Delivered. Book LI. | He can't a foe, though most malignant, hate, 


The hidden devil that lies in close await Because that hate woui!t prove his greater foe. 


To win the fort of unbelieviny man, Epwarp Young, born 16%), died 1765,—The 
Found eutry there where ire undid the gate, [Cumplaint, Night 8. 
And in his bosom unperceived ran. ! Her every turn with viol nce pursued. 


It fill'd his heart with malice, strife, and hate; = | Nor more a storm her hate than gratitude; 
It made him rage, blaspheme, swear, curse and | To that cach passion turns or soon or Jate. 
ban, ; . Love, {f i¢ makes her yiclt, must wake her bate. 
Invisivle it still attends him near, Superiors? death! anid cuales’ what a curse; 
And thas each minute whispereth in his ear. | But an inferior not dependant? worse. 

: { Book V.) arexanper Pore, born 1684. died 1754.—Aforal 
Not the just Pallas in thy breast did move . aa ( piel % a Lady. 
29 au 4 rage with such a different fate. He for hia creatures must decree 

eh , : x 
onour won, where thon hast purchased hate. More happincas than misery, 


Epmunp Wattgpr, born 3605, dicd 1687 —/n Or be supposed to.create, 


(Answer to a Libel. Curious to try what ‘tiv to hate, 
For ncver can true reconcilement grow And do an act which raze infers, 
Where woundsof deadly hate have plere'd 60 deep, *Canse lameness hiaults, or blindnoss errs. 


Which would but jead me to » wo: se relapse Marruew Green, b. 15, d. 1787. ~The Svleen. 
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Rat far the greater part, by rage inflam'd, 
Dire-mutter’d curses, and blasphem’d high Jove. 
“Ye sons of hate!” they bitterly exclain’d, 
“What breught you to this seat of peuce and 
love?” 
JAMES THomson, born 1700, died 1748.—7'%e 
[ Castle of Indolence. Canto 2, 


On ev'ry stage the foes of peace attend; 
Hate dogs their flight, and insult mocks their end. 
* a * * 


{length his sow’reign frowns. The train of state 
Mark the keen glance, and watch the sign to hate. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, born }709, died 1785.—The 
{ Vanity of Human Wishes. 


3ut anxious study, discontent, and care, 
Love without hope, and hate without revenge. 


JOUN ARMsTRONG, bor: 1709, died 1779.—T7he 
[ Passions, 
I fly from pomp, I fly from plate; 
I fly from falsehood's specious grin. 
Freedom JT love, and form I hate, 
And choose iny Jodgings at an inn. 


Wituiam SREN‘TUNE, born 1714, died 1763.— 
[Written at an Inn at Henley, 


Of differing themes the vecring song was mix’d3 
And now it courted love, now, raving, call’d on 
Date. 
Wiuniam Couurys, born 1720, died 1756.—Z7he 
[ 'assions. 
Sure ‘twas by Providence design'd 
Rather in pity than in hate, 
That he should be, like Cupid, blind, 
To save him from Narcissus’ fate. 
OurIvER GoLpsaiTiH, born 1728, died 1744.—On a 
{ Beautiful Boy Struck Blind by Lighting. 
Too well thon knowest good Albert's niggard fate 
Ii} fitted tu sustain thy father’s hate. 


WILLIAM FALCONER, born 1730, dicd 1769.—The 
(Shipwreck? Canto}. 
“Tis & gryss insult to his o’ergrown state; 
His love to merit is to feel his hate. 


CUARLES CHURCHILL, born 1731, died 1764.— 
{Epistle to W. Hogarth, 
Lo! wizard cnvy from his serpent eye * . 
Darts quick destruction in cach baleful glance. 
Pride smiling stern, and yellow jealousy, 
Frowning disdain, and haggard hate. 
James Beattix, born 17355, died 1805.— Ode to 
{ lope. 
O wae upon you, men ©’ state, 
That brethren rouse to deadly hate! 
As ye make mony # fond heart mourn, 
Sae may it on your heads return. 
Ropert Burns, born 1758, died air sri od 
: Meter. 
Let all on thrones and judgment-scats retiect 
How dreadful Thy revenge through nations is 
On those who wrong them; but do Thou grant, 
Lord, 
That, when wrongs are to be redressed, such may 
Be done with mildness, speed, and tirmness, not 
With violence or hate, whereby one wrong 
Translates another—both to thee abhorrent. 
JOANNA Bai..ix, born 1762, died 1851.—FPrayer 
{for the People. 
Oh! the curse 
To be the awakener of divinest thoughts, 
Father and fonnder of e~sited dgeds 
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And to whole nations bound in servile straits 
The liberal donor of capacities 

More than heroic! This to be, nor yet 

Ilave sense of one connatural wish; nor yet 
Deserve the least return of human thanks; 
Winning no recompense but deadly hate, 
With pity mix'd; astonishment with scorn. 


WILLIAM Worpsworrtna, born 1771, died 1832.— 
[The Excursion. ook VII. 


He weuld not waken old debate, 
For he was void of rancorous hate, 
Though rude and scant of courtesy. 


Sir WaLter Scott, born 1771, died 1832.—7he 
{ Lay of the Last Minstrel. Canto 5, Stanza 28. 


eFor your sake I will put aside all anger, 
All unkind feeling, all dislike, and speak 
In gentleness, as most becomes a woman, 
And as my heart now prompts me. I no more 
Wiil hate you, for all hate is painful to me. 


HENRY WapswortnH LONGFELLOWw, born 1807.— 
[The Spanish Student. Act 2, Scene 4. 


Sure dost not like me? shrivell’d hag of hate. 
My phiz, and thanks to thee, is sadly long ; 
I un not either, beldam, over strong; 

Nor do I wish at all to be thy mate, 

For thou, sweet fury, art my Ditter hate. 


Henry Kmxke Wuite, born 1785, died 1806.—7o 
{ Misfortune. 


May the strong curse of crash’d affections light 
Back on thy bosom with reflected blight, 

And make thee, in thy leprosy of mind, 

As loathsome to thyself as to mankind, 

Till all thy self-thoughts curdle into hate. 


GrEonGE Gorvox, Lorp Bynrox, born 1788, died 
[1824.—A Sketch from Private Life. 


Yet, if we.could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear; 
If we were things born 
Not te shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joys we ever should come near, 


Percy BrssH& SHELLY, born 1792, died 1822.— 
{The Skylark. 
Smile, nor tear, nor passion-word 
Never yet my heart has stirr'd— 
Never shall they. Hate is free. 
Love abides in slavery. 
THOMAS Houp, born 1798, died 1845.—The Witch 
[of Sherriebure. 
For why should I Jove her with love that woulda 
bring 
All misfortune, like hate, on so joyous a thing? 
Lycus the Centaur. 


Mysterious song, the new-arrived exclaimed ; 
Mysterious mercy, most mysterious hate! 
™ * s * 
Great ancestor of vice, 
Hate, unbelict, and blasphemy ef Goa! 
ROBERT POLLOK, born 1799, died 1827.— The 
[ Course of Time, Book II, 


Thief stole from thief, and robber on the way 
Knocked robber down; and lewdness, violence, 
And hate met lewdness, violence, and hate. 
: Book VI. 
The abominable, that, uninvited, came 
Into the fair Peleian banquet hall, 
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And cast the golden fruit upon the board, 

And bred this change. That I might speak my 
mind 

And tell her to her face how much I hate 








A SURGEON’S ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 








iconnt be kept unduly hot, more care than 
lin most infantine complaints should be 


taken to guard the body from cold, or any 
abrupt changes of temperature. With 


Her presence—hated both of God and man. : ; 
; (Enone. | these special observations, we shall proceed 


"Tis true that war’s unsparing hand to give a deseription of the disease, as 


Math ceased to bathe our fields in gore ; ey . 
That hate hath quenched his burning brand, recognised by its usual . 
And tyrant princes reign no more. Symptoms, which commence with cold 


Marcaret Mizier Davipson, born 1823, died: chills and flusheg, lassitude, heaviness, pain , 
(1838. Lenore. Introduction. | in the head and drowsiness, cough, hoarse- 
Ne died. 1 sought, with keenest hate, {ness and extreme difficulty of breathing, 
Te saree Sana ott | frequent sneezing, defluction or ninning at 
Might‘guide thy fortunes at my will. - the eyes and nose, nausea, sometimes 
vomiting, thirst, a furred tongue, the pulse 


J hated: for thy features bore 
The smile, the glance thy father’s wore. throughout is quick, and sometiines full 


fanto 2. : P 
I kiss’d his eyelids into rest— Canto 2.| ond soft, at others hard and smuall, with 
His ruddy cheek upon my breast. other indications of an intlanmatory 
The wind is raging in turret and tree. nature. 


J hated him with the hate of hell, 
But | loved his beauty passing well. 
O the earl was fuir to see. | 


ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet Laureate, born 1810.— 

[Zhe Sisters. 

A SURGEON’S ADVICE TO 
MOTHERS 

ON THE KEARING, MANAGEMENT, AND | 

DISEASES OF CHILDREN, 


On the third day small red points make 
their appearance, first on the face and 
neck, gradually extending over thle upper 
and lower part of the body. On the fifth 
day the vivid red of the eruption changes 
into a brownish hue, and in two or three 
|days more the rash entirely disappears, 
leaving a loose, powdery disquamation on 
the skin, which rubs off like dandriff. At 
this stage of the disease a diarrhora fre- 

MEASLES. quently comes on, which, being what is 

Tus much dreaded disease, which fonns | called “ critical,” should never be cliecked, 
the next subject in our series of infuntine aides seriously severe. Measles sometimes 
diseases, and which entails more evils on | assume a typhoid or malignant character, 
the health of childhood than any other | in which form the symptoms are ull greatly 
description .of physical suffering to which | exaggerated, and the case from the first 
that age of life is subject, may be con-j| becomes both doubtful and dangerous. In 
sidered more «sn affection of the venous | this condition the eruption comes out sooner, 
circulation, tending to general and local | and only in patches, and often, after show- 
congestion, attended with a diseased con- | ing for a few hours, suddenly recedes, pre- 
dition of the blood, than either as a fever | senting, instead of the usual florid red, a 
or an inflammation ; and though generally | dark purple or blackish hue, a dark brown 
classed before or after scarlet fever, is, in its | fur forms on the gums and mouth, the 
pathology and treatment, irrespective of its | breathing becomes laborious, delirium su- 
after-consequences, as distinct and opposite ; pervenes, and, if unrelieved, is fullowed by 
as one disease can well he from another. | coma; x futid diarrhoea takes place, and 

As we have already observed, measles are | the patient sinks under the congested state 
always characterized by the running at the | of the lungs and the oppressed functions of 
nose and eyes, and great oppression of | the brain. | 
breathing ; so, in the mode of treatment,; ‘The unfavourable symptoms in measles 
two objects are to be held especially in| are a high degree of fever, the excessive 
view. First, to unload the congested state | heat and dryness of the skin, hurried and 
of the lungs—the cause of the oppressed | short breathing, and a particularly hard 
breathing ; and, secondly, to act vigorously | pulse. The sequel:e, or after-consequences of 
both during the disease and afterwards on | measles, are croup, bronchitis, mesenteric 
the bowels. At the same time it cannot be | disease, abscesses behind the ear, ophthal- 
too strongly borne in mind that, though | mia, and glandular swellings in other parts 
the paticnt in measles should on no ac-|of the body. 


A SURGEON’S ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Treatment.—In the first place, the pa- 
tient should be kept in a cool room, the 
temperature of which must be regulated to 
suit the child's feelings of comfort, and the 
diet adapted to the strictest principles of 
abstinence. When the inflammatory symp-~- 
toms are severe, bleeding in some form is 
often necessary, though, when adopted, it 
must be in the first stage of the disease ; 
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the thirst, let a quantity of bavley-water 
be made, slightly acidulated by the juice 
of an orange, and partially sweetened by 
some sugar-candy; and of which, when 
properly made and cold let the patient 
drink as often as thirst, or the dryness of 
the mouth, renders necessary. 

Aperient powders.—Take of scammony 
and jalap, each twenty-four grains; grey 


and, if the lungs are the apprehended scat ; powder and powdered antimony, each 
of the inflammation, two or more leeches, | eighteen grains. Mix, and divide into 
according to the age and strength of the | twelve powders if for a child between two 
patient, must be applied to the upper part ; and four years of age; into eight powders 
of the chest, followed by a small blister, :if for a child between four and eight years 


or the blister may be substituted for the | 
leeches; the attendant bearing in mind 
that the benefit effected by the blister can 





of age; and into six powders for between 
eight and twelve years. One powder to be 
given, in a little jelly, or sugar and water, 


always be considerably augmented by | every thrce or four hours, according to the 


plunging the fect into very hot water 
about a couple of hours after applying the 
blister, and kept in the water for about 
two minutes. And let it further be re- 
membered that this immersion of the feet | 
in hot water may be adopted at any time | 
or stage of the disease ; and that, whenever | 
the head or lungs are oppressed, relief will 
always accrue from its sudden and brief 
employment. When the symptoms com- 





severity of the symptoms. 

Saline mixture. — Take of mint-water, 
six ounces; powdered nitre, twenty grains ; 
‘intimonial wine, three draclims; spirits of 
nitre, two drachms; syrup of saffron, two 
drachms. Mix. To children under three 
years give a teaspoonful every two hours; 
from that age to six, a dessertspoonfal 
at the same times; and a tablespoonful 
every tliree or four hours to children be- 


mence with much shivering, and the skin | tween six and twelve. 


early assumes a hot, dry character, the | 
appearance of the rash will be facilitated, 
and all the other symptoms rendered | 
milder, if the patient is put into a warm | 
bath and kept in the water for about tlrce 
minutes. Or, where that is not conve- 
nient, the following process, which will | 
sinswer quite as well, can be substituted :— | 
stand the child, naked, in a tub, and, | 





The object of these aperient powders is 
to keep up a steady but gentle action on 
the bowels; but, whenever it seems neces- 
sary to administer a stronger dose, and 
effect a brisk action on the digestive 
organs—a course particularly imperative 
towards the close of the disease—two of 
these powders given at once, according to 
the age, will be found to produce that 


having first prepared several jugs of suili- ! effect ; that is, two of the twelve for a child 
ciently warm water, empty them, in quick | under four years, and two of the eight and 
succession, over the patient’s shoulders and ; two of the six, according to the age of the 


body ; immediately wrap in a hot blanket, | 
and put the child to bed till it rouses from 
the sleep that always follows the effusion 
or bath. This agent, by lowering the 
temperature of the skin and opening the 
pores, producing a natural perspiration, and 
unloading the congested state of the lungs 
in most cases, does away entirely with the 
necessity both for leeches and a blister. 
Whether any of these external means have 
been employed or not, the first internal 
remedies should commence with a series of 
@pericnt powders and a saline mixture, as 
prescribed in the following formularies ; at 
the same time,.as a beverage to quench 


patient. 

When the difficulty of breathing becomes 
oppressive, as it generally does towards 
night, a hot bran poultice, laid on the chest, 
will be always found highly beneficial. 
The diet throughout must be light, and 
consist of farinaceous food, such as rice 
and sago puddings, beef-tea and toast; and 
not till convalescence sets in should hard 
or animal food be given. 

When measles assume the malignant 
form, the udvice just given must be broken 
through; food of a nutritious and stimu- 
lating character should be at once substi- 
tuted, and administered in conjunction with 
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wine, and even spirits, and the disease 
regarded and treated as a case of typhus. 
But, as this form of measles is not frequent, 
and, if occurring, hardly likely to be 
treated without assistance, it is unneces- 
sary to enter on the minutie of its practice 
here. What we have prescribed, in.almost 
all cases will be found sufficient to meet 
every emergency, without resorting to a 
multiplicity of agents. 

The great point to remember in measles 
is not to give up the treatment with the 
apparent subsidence of the disease, as the 
after-consequences of measles are too often 
more serious, and to be more dreaded, than 
the measles themselves. To guard against | 
this danger, and thoroughly purify the | 
system, after the subsidence of all the! 
symptoms of: the disease, a corrective | 
course of medicine, and a regimen of 
exercise, should be adopted for some weeks | 
after the cure of the disease. To effect | 
this, an active aperient powder should be 
given every three or four days, with a 
daily dose of the subjoined tonic mixture, 
with as much exercise, by walking, run- 
ning after a hoop, or other bodily exertion, 
as the strength of the child and the state 
of the atmosphere will admit—the patient 
being, wherever possible, removed to a purer 
air as soon as convalescence warrants thie 
change. 

Tonic mixture.—Take of infusion of rose 
léeves, six ounces; quinine, eight grains; 
diluted sulphuric acid, fifteen drops. Mix. 
Dose, from half a teaspoonful up to a 
dessertspoonful, once a day, according to 
the age of the patient. 





| 


Cookery, Pickling, and Preserbing. 


SponGcte CAKE.—A quarter of a pound of lump | 


| sugar. 


COOKERY, PICKLING, AND PRESERVING. 


rhubarb, and, before putting it into the oven, add 
a piece of butter the size of a walnut, and a good 
sprinkling of nutmeg. Serve with custard. 
cream. 

To Make TH: CreaM.— Beat up two eg 
with a tablespoonful of cold milk, have ready 
half a pint of milk boiling hot, to be poured 
gradually un the eggs, stirring all the time, pour 
backwards and forwards in the saucepan. Ifnot - 
sufficiently thickened, plaee on the fire for a 
moment, but be careful it does not boil, or it wih 
curdle and be spoiled. 

To MAKE Britta Soup.—Take a shin of beef, 
cut off all the meat in square pieces, then boil 
the bonethree hours; strain it and take off the 
fat, then put the broth to boil with the pieces of 
meat, a few carrots and turnips cut small, and a 
good sprig of thyme, some onions chopped, and 
a stick of celery cut in pieees; stir them all till 
the meat is tender. If not ceoking brown, you 
must colour it. 


Arrowroor Drops, oR Bisccits. — Half a 
pound of butter beaten up to a cream, seven eggs 
well whisked. Adding seven ounces of flour, 
six ounces of arrowroot, and half a pound of loaf 
Mix all well together, and drop on 4 
clean tin, size of a shilling; bake in a slow oven. 


Brock [usccuits. — Half a pound of butter 
beaten up to a cream, half a pound of ground 
rice, three-quarters of a pound of flour, half a 
pound of loaf sugar, four eggs, and a little sa) 
volatile. 

Baksrs’ YEAST.—Boil two ounces of hops one 
hour in nine quarts of water, take seven pounds 
of mashed potatoes, when the liquor is milk- 
warm, and add one pound of sugar, two ounces 
of carbonate of soda, half an ounce of spirits of 
wine, one pound of flour, and half a pint of 
brewers’ yeast to work it. 


GERMAN METHOD OF KERPING CUCUMBERS FOR 
WINTER Usk. — Pare and slice (as for table), 
sprinkle well with salt, in which leave the 
cucumbers twenty-four hours; strain the liquor 
well off, and pack in jars, a thick layer of 
cucumber and then salt, alternately; tie close, 
and when wanted for use take out the quantity 
required. ince in fresh water, and dress as 
usual, pepper, vinegar, &c. 

Wuirpr Sriiarcvess. — Stir gently one pint of 
scalded cream the same Way until it becomes 
smooth and thick, but not to let it curdle, then 
add, while stirring, four ounces of loaf sugar 
rolled and sifted, the grated rind of one lemon, 
and the juice of two, two glasses of sherry wine, 


sugar, three-quarters of a pound of flour, well ; 2nd, finally, the whites of three eggs beaten to 8 
dressed, the rind of a lemon, grated, seven eggs, | high froth with a small pine whisk. Fill your 
leaving two of the whites out; do not beat up| Slasses, and, having leit some syllabub in 
the eggs; boil the sugar in a quarter of a pint of ; Your bowl to raise the requisite froth for the 


water, and pour it boiling hot unto the eggs, 
whisking them very quickly while the sugar is 
poured gently onthem; continue to whisk it for 
twenty minutes; stir in the flour, but do not 
whisk it after; put it into moulds, well buttered, 
and bake it in a quick oven. Be careful to have 
the oven ready, or the cakes will be heavy. 
Ruvugars Tart.— Cut some rhubarb into 
pieces an inch long, place it in a saucepan with. 
out a cover, adding chopped Jemon-pecl and 
sufficient sugar to sweeten—in water; Jet it 
simmer till reduced to a pulp; stand aside till 
cool. Line a flat dish with paste, put in the 


tops of your filled glasses, begin and whisk it 
well, taking off every bubble, as it rises, with 
a teaspoon, placing it on the glass, and continu- 
ing to raise a pyramid of bubbles on each till 
enough to complete the light appearance. Sylla- 
bubs should be always made the day before they 
are to be eaten, and form a very pretty addition 
to the supper table. 

To Make Rock Caxes.—Beat well two eggs, 
and then add one pound of crushicd lump sugar, 
and let it stand for an hour; then add nine ounces 
of flour and a few drops of the easence of almonds. 
Bake in a slow oven. 
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THE FASHIONS 


AND 


PRACTICAL DRESS INSTRUCTOR. 


A8 the season opens in London, and the families | In selecting one of the newest and prettiest 
_f the aristocracy leave their homes in the country | dresses of the season for illustration, we have 
.0 take up their residence in town, it follows, as a| been influenced by its simplicity of style and 
natural consequence, that taste and fashion are | taste. To be appreciated it must be seen in con- 
under the neczasity of calling up their best and | trast with those which are loaded with ornament. 
most fanciful creations to meet the demands of | This dress is made in pink tariatan; it has a 
he great world. gouble skirt—the upper one is looped up with 
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THE WORK-TABLE. 
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large bows of black velvet ribbon. The body is! mauve. Thus, while the dress of all maintains 
made round at the bottom, and finished with a! the general harinony, the decorations supply a 











draping of folds at the top. The sleeve is peculiar; 
it coneieta of a broad fold of the tarlatan, pluited 
into the arm-hoie, surmounted by an in 
black velvet, not compressed down to the arm, 
but adapting iteelf to the spread of the fulds of 
the tarixtan. Under all is a short, full ateeve, of 
clear, white tarlatan, whick prodaces the beast 
effet by the relief which it afferds. The same 
dress ip also made jn white tarlatan, lnving bows 
of white satin ribbon and white satin epaulette. 
This very pretty fabric hay a peculiar advantazeo 
for eventing wear, as it lights up remarkably weil. 
Here, too, we mey observe .that satin iv revover- 
ing all its former favour. Those ladies who are 
desiring to parchase substantial dresses cannot 
do better than decide on black satin; for richness 
and durability there are few materials that can 


bear comparison with this beautifal manufacture. | 
Mantles of bluck satin will be worn by those ladies | 


who are earliest in the field of fashion, and, by 
degregs, the adoption, or rather the restoration, of 
the material will become general. 


The Empress of the French has lately made her 
appearance ina bonnet which, while commanding 
eoneral admiration, is yet so simnple in its elegance 
as to be quite suitable for any English lady for 
general wear. It is made of black velvet, having 
black satin strings, and being trimmed with rose- 
coloured satin on the outside. The same sryle of 
bonuet is also made in violet-coloured satin, 
trimmed with white satin. The inside is trimmed 
with a bandeau of violet and white sutin, tinish- 
inge with bows at the one end and a small white 
feather tipped with violet on the other, inclining 
downwards, with its curled end over the blonde 
cap. Another inelde trimming, equally elegant, 
but not quite so marked, is the Eugeme wreath, 
composed of white and purple violets alternately 
disposed, 

As the season is fast approaching when that 
one eventof lite so interesting to friends and relo- 
tives, as well #8 to the parties most concerned, 
will be multiplied in every circle, we think a few 
hints on the subject of the most appropriate 
costuine will net be unacceptable. We are, of 
course, speaking of matrimonial alliances, and our 
suggestions are in the service of the bridesmuicds. 
Formerly four bridesmaids were considered the 
‘ppropriute Number, but now eight, and some- 
lines twelve, are required to grace the bridal 
ceremony, It has now become an cstablished 
rule that these supporters of the bride should 
divide by four—for, as the whole number are ex- 
pected to uppear in dresses contributing to the 
keneral elegance of the arrangement, the calcula- 
tion must be entered into accurdingly. One of 
the dresses marked by the best taste for their use 


is an under-dress of white glacé silk, with an | 


upper skirtuf white turlatan, having a broad bem 
inclosing a pale green satin ribbon, and looped 
Up at intervals all round with elusters of snow- 
drops. Bonnets of either white tale or white 
chip, also trimmed with snowdrops. White tarle- 
lan searf, having ribbon to match the skirt, in- 
Closed within a broad hem, and a hood having 
bows of the same. ‘The same dress must be worn 
by all the bridesmaids, with only this difference 
—Nainely, that tour being distinguished by 
trimmings of green, four more must wear pink, 
and, if there are so many, four more must wear 


‘variety most agrecable to the eye. 

The under-sieeve is now chiciiy wern with 2 
turned-up euff ewer a fnil sleeve, the cuff 
made firm with as interfacing of 
either black or colnarcd. 
cerise has the hest effect. 
to match, which is essential 
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BAG IN VELVET AND GILK EMBROIDERY. 
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| Tue cheering sunshine is issaing the first invi- 
| tations of the season for the pleasures of the pre- 


and many will joyfully accept them. 
| In the early spring there is 1 wakening up to new 


life in everything. London partakes of the in- 
| fluence, and displays it in the appearance of her 
' shops, which are made attractive by every novelty 
iof the manufacturer. It is the season for every- 
thing that is new. Every bright morning brings 
;a golden harvest to shopkeepers, and ledics’ 
purses ure in great requisition. The necessity 
, for some convenient receptacle for containing the 
i purse, the card-case, &e., ts felt by all ladies, ae 
| the pockets in the dresses have many drawbacks. 
| They are very insecure, the white under-sleeve 
i becomes speedily deranged, and the flow of the 


4 
| akirt is injured by the weicht. Fashion has 
‘kindly come to the rescue, and has given her 
sanction to the introduction of the Bag, the adop- 
; Gon of which will, no doubt, become very general. 
It adds another to the list of ornamental novelties, 
;either for a contribution to a fancy fuir, or for 
' presentation to a friend. We have given a design 
: for one of these useful little articles, which is ex- 
: tremely pretty when completed. It is intended 
'to be worked on velvet in silk embroidery, and 
‘allows some diversity in the arrangement of the 
{colour, The group in the centre may be worked 
/ either in white silks or maize colour, on a velvet 
(of crimson, green, violet, or blue. The scro:! 
- round isin gold bridd, a double row ef very narrow, 
(er one row of the width given in the illustration. 
The filling in round the medalliog may be with 
either silk or fine gold cord, and the spot worked 
iinsilk ora gold bead. Three tassels are required, 
!one tor each side and ane for the bottom. These 
vurht to be forined of silk the colour of the velvet, 
‘with amixture of gold in them. This bag, when 
| completed, is both elegant and useful. 
It is necessary that we should add a suggestion 
on the Honiton lace sleeve of last month. As no 
| Gress ix complete without having the collar and 
' sleeves to match, the pattern given may easily be 
; adapted Yor this purpose; two sprigs would form 
i the half, which must be reversed to complete the 
collar. This arrangement makes a very elegant 
collar. The same cottons must be used, namely, 
Nes. 24 and 30 of Messrs. Walter Evans and Co.'s 
| Perfectionnes if the sme makers’ Persian thread 
is nsed instead of the No. 80 crochet, it is an im- 
‘provement. This pattern may also be applied to 
‘fourm a very beautiful berthe. 


| 
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FOUR DAYS WITH THE FAMILY AT VIOLET COTTAGE. 853 








FOURTH AND LAST DAY. 


A BRIGHT spring morning, as bright and | Martin, the baker's wife, who, after don- 
more warm than that on which Violet first | ning some of the most indispensable of her 
made ler appearance at “‘ The Cottage,” | habiliments, proceeds to arouse her better- 
is breaking over the village on the outskirts |; half by no very gentle push. ‘ Tom, Tom, 
of which “the family” live. The snn-| get up, gt up; ‘tis past four o’clock. 
beams are dancing merrily on the tiled! Youll never have the Sally Lunns ready for 
roofs of the old buildings composing the | the breakfast.” 
original straggling street-—where istheinn,| ‘Oh, bother, woman,” replied Tom, 
‘and the entrance to the market and the | who, not having retired to rest until after 
post-oflice —and on the neater slates of | midnight, feels little inclined to rise after 
the two new streets, which, joining each | scarcely more than three hours’ sleep. 
other at a right angle, are named respec-; ‘ Bother, it may be,” quoth Mrs. Martin ; 
tively ‘‘ Paradise Pluce” and ‘“‘ Eden Row” | “but the Sally Lunns must be ready for Miss 
(in that inconsistency of taste and with | Violet's wedding-breakfast ; you may sleep 
that incongruity of ideas which invariably | enough to-morrow. Now that our Lucy's 
calls the newest, pertest, trimmest, and | settled, there ll be no one married again in 
most ostentatiously intrusive building, or; this parish for many a long day, that you 
collection of buildings, after some poetical | and I'll care so much for, Tom. Dear, 
idea, or actual locality, the oldest, the sub- | dear, to recollect the day she was lying 
limest, the most shadowy, or the most re- | across my lap, and the poor dear prim 
mote), gilding the trees which overshadow | ladies looking at her as I would look at 
the Jane leading to the Misses Critchley’s;a burnt batch of bread, with the shop 
dwelling, the clear little river, over which | empty, and no more dough made up. And 
the bridge Jeads to the brewery and the | now to think how she gave Susy her new 
rope-walk, flooding the church spire, and | Bible when she wus married; and how she 
the gables of the school-house, which | teaches your sister's two little girls every 
stand on rather rising ground and settling | Sunday as ever comes ; and bless her pretty 
quietly down on Violet Cottage peeping | face coming into the school; and the dear 
out from its veil of ivy and Indian creeper. | ladies themselvea, and Get up do,” said 

And among the first of the sleepers|the good woman, abruptly breaking off 
awakened by the increasing light is Mrs.!to administer another shove, as Tom re- 
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sponded to ler harangue by a loud snore. | that'll slcep till tho folk are coming home 
And now, having thoroughly roused him, | from church, if you lets ’em.” A_ hint 
she flings open the shutters of her little} which cut short Mrs. Martin's gossip, and 


window with an energy that expresses her 
deter:hination that ‘a little more sleep, and 
a little more slumber” is out of the ques- 
tion for anybody that morning. A footstep 
below attracts her attention, and, raising 
the sash, she accosts a neat, pretty girl, 
who looks up to her with a pleasant smile. 

‘‘Good morning, Ellen Harris. You're 
early this morning, my girl.” 

“Good morning, Mrs. Martin, ma'am. 
I had to take Miss Bridget Critchley’s 
dress home yesterday evening,” she said, 
pointing to a neatly-folded parcel on her 
arm. ‘It wanted some alteration, so, as 
I should bring it back this morning, I pro- 
mised to waken Betty early, and father 
called me when he was going out; he must 


Violet Cottage. 


to be transplanted to another. 
interesting foundlings in general, nothing 
had been discovered of Violet's history. 
No one had come to claim her; no anony- 
mous letters had been received, inclosing 


a pr arene pe antenen pene 


allowed Ellen Harris, the rosy, healthy, 
village dressmaker (how unlike her habi. 
tually over-worked sisters in great cities!) 
to proceed on her way, after a cheerful 
good bye. 

And so there was to be a wedding at 
The fairest and. sweetest 
flower in the Misses Critchley’s home was 
Unlike all 


a sum of money and the “ eternal gratitude 
of an adoring, but miserable parent,” not 
even had thera been an inquiry made in 
the most remote and cautious manner, 


be at Highfield by six, and it’s a goodish! “by a distinguished-looking but melan- 


distance,” 


‘La, yes, sure; and you'll stuy the day | 


at the Cottage, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, mavam; Betty must have me, so 
I put off Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Smith. Mrs. 
Jones wanted her new cloak by Sunday, and 
Mrs. Smith was to have had her old green 


silk turned, for the dinner at Miss Cooke's ; life. 
on Friday, but I could not disappoint Betty 


or the ladies, so they must do without.” 


“And Betty has got a silk gown for 


certain, now ?” 


“‘'Yes, indeed; Miss Critchley bought it, 








choly gentleman of foreign appearance and 
haughty bearing,” or “a beautiful, though 
faded woman, of elegant address and win- 
ning manners, though with features sad- 
dened by deep grief.” Nothing, with the 
exception of her introduction to Violet Cot- 
tage, could well be less romanticthan Violet's 
She belonged completely to the kind 


jladies who had so readily devoted them- 


selves to her. She was received by all 
their friends as “the Misses Critchley’s 
young relative,” although well aware that 
the relationship was only one of adoption, 
and by all the poorer neighbours she was 


and Sarah Day and me sat up all Monday } 
night to make it, we were so hurried, | ‘Miss Violetofthe Cottage.” Miss Critchley 
having all Miss Violet's things to get ready. | had exhibited her “ baby” as a pattern of 
But it isn’t often I have to sit up o’nights, ' good care and good feeding; Miss Critchley 


80 I didn’t heed it, though work is plenty 
enough, but I'd do anything for Miss Violet 
or the ladies.” 


had brought “our little girl” to church 
and to Sunday school in the neatest frocks 


‘and bonnets, the best got-up collars and 


“And Mary White is to live with Miss! frills, the most faultless shoes and stockings. 


Violet, that is with Mrs, Allen, as will be ?” | 
‘ tears in their eyes, to her “ superior answer- 


said Mrs. Martin. 

** Yes, I believe 80, Mrs. Martin.” 

* Oh, for certain. Mrs. White told our 
Tommy last night when he went to the 
dairy. She was so busy getting her clothes 
ready she couldn’t send the butter, and 
Tommy had to fetch it.” 

“And I’m thinking,” growled Tom, 
senior, who had been struggling into his 
garments at this juncture; ‘I’m thinking 
you've enough to do yourself, without 
Wasting of your time chatting ont of win- 
dow, instead of wakening of them boys 


The Misses Critchley had listened, with 


ing,” at the scriptural examination, which 
had procured her the “purple morocco 
Bible,” which always lay on Miss Dorothy's 
own dressing table; her first sampler (the 
Jadies stuck pertinaciously to “the good 
old custom”) hung over the chimney- 
piece in their bed-room. Miss Dorothy still 
tied Violet's sash when she went out to tea, 
and Miss Bridget wrapped her up. And 
when the young village doctor, Henry 
Allen (Mr. Parker had retired from prac- 
tice, to spend in farming the fortune he had 
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made by physicking), discovered that Violet | Critchley's “uppishness” was of the gentlest 
was just the wife he wanted, and ascer- | and least obtrusive nature; even in their 
tained that she had come to the same con- | days of quict worldliness they had never 
clusion, he had no one’s consent to ask but | humbled the meanest individual by any 
Miss Critchley’s. airs of superiority, nor repaid the rudeness 
And now, on this our last day at the | of the most insolent but with calm dignity. 
Cottage, long before Ellen Harris’s smart | They had civil words and courteous man- 
ring at the gate bell was heard, Miss Do-/| ners for every one, and were quoted by 
rothy had been lying awake, with her | their acquaintance as examples of good- 
gold watch, ‘‘ no modern French or Geneva breeding. And now, when to the cha- 
thing,” but a good substantial old turnip- | racter of “thorough gentlewomen,” was 
shaped repeater, on the pillow beside her, ; added that of ‘thorough Christians,” when, 
waiting until it was really time to awake | beside civil words and polite manners, they 
Betty, without risk of a scolding from that | had benevolence for the poor, sympathy 
fanctionary for calling her unnecessarily | for the afflicted, forgiveness for the erring, 
early. Betty's nerves had grown stronger | anxiety for the ignorant, and charity for 
with advancing years, 50 that a faint was | all, it was not difficult to overcome any 
now of rare occurrence, and the palpitation | trifling prejudice, contracted unavoidably 
of her heart had long since been trans-| by persons of retired habits and limited 
ferred to another member, which vibrated | knowledge of society. Their proper dis- 
pretty freely whenever she was “ put out,” | like to meanness. coarseness, or vulgarity 
as she called it, so that Miss Dorothy was | they were happily not called upon to re- 
rather cautious of setting the pendulum in | linquish or suppress; such qualities would 
motion, and was not sorry on this occa-| have been as distasteful to Violet as to 
sion to hear the bell, which spared her from | themselves. There was but a very slight 
the necessity of ringing her own. And! hesitation on the score of “difference of 
when she was satistied that Ellen Ilarris | position,” but a very short period of in- 
had been let in, and that the civil little | decision on account of “ business’ and 
dressmaker, and Betty, and Betty’s niece | ‘‘ family,” but the faintest shade of reserve 
(who had slept at the cottage that night), | over their truly Christian community of 
were all in full activity below, sho returned | fecling, but onc momentary tinge of pride 
her watch to its accustomed pocket, and | on their genuine humility to be done away 
lay a little longer in pleasant contempla- | with, and, before the gossips of the neigh- 
tion and retrospection. bourhood ceased to wonder how the good 
Very pleasant Miss Dorothy’s thoughts | ladies ‘could be so ridiculous as to con- 
were. She looked back, and there was/|sider Henry Allen's situation any objec- 
much happiness, and but a few very gentle | tion to his marrying Violet, who, good 
sorrows; she looked forward, and there | and pretty as she was, was only a found- 
was nothing to grieve or alarm. She was/ ling,” Henry Allen had added the Misses 
glad Violet was going to be married, and | Critchley's hearts to the conquest he had 
she was glad she was going to marry | already made, and they were called upon 
Henry Allen. The match had not been | to wonder the ladies would give “a girl 
consented to without some ‘considera- | whom, no doubt, they intended to Jeave 
tion” and a few “consultations,” as of old, | all their little property to, to a young man 
with Sister Bridget, but these had allended | who had nothing to depend on but his 
in full approbation and complete pleasure. | profession.” And this they did quite as 
The ladies of Violet Cottage were, as some | heartily as if they had never held the 
ef their neighbours called them, a little | contrary opinion. 
“uppish” in their notions, and Henry; “He is really a most unexceptionable 
Allen was only the village surgeon, not | young gentleman,” said Miss Dorothy, on 
even an M.D., fellow of half a dozen | the first evening he had walked home with 
learned societies, but merely a general | the ladies from church, and stayed to tea 
practitioner, who dispensed as well as pre- | afterwards; “he is quite everything we 
scribed his medicines, and accepted a five- | could wish, my dear Bridget. He never 
shilling fee, when his patients were too | salutes a lady without lifting his hat, and 
poor to pay a guinea. But the Misses|I perceived he would not hurt your feel- 
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ings by refusing the preserved peaches, 
though they have—as you may remember 
I told you, my dear, when they were done 
—rather too much flavour of cloves.” 


“That isquite altogether a fancy of Aunt 
Dorothy's,” said Miss Bridget apart to 
Violet, and meaning, of course, her opinion 
of the peaches, not her opinion of Henry 
Allen, to whom she readily contributed 
her meed of approbation. 

‘* He is, indeed, sister, very good indeed 
—as you say, 80 kind-hearted—very gene- 
rous to the poor—and Mr. Neville, the 
curate, has the highest opinion of him. 
And you perceived, this evening, how he 
assisted Betty to put the urn on the table, 
because he perceived she was not very 
strong—and our urn is indeed very heavy 
—just as you remark, my dear Dorothy, 
he is exactly what one would like.” 

‘My dear sister, I was not speaking of 
the good feelings or right principles of Mr. 
Jienry Allen. We have had no reason to 
dread that there should be any deficiency 
in that respect, and of course they are— 
that is, I am sure we should consider them 
of the most importance; but, in this in- 
stance, J] only meant to say that 1 was 
pleased to perceive that, in point of fact, 
being prepared to esteem him for the 
qualities you have mentioned, I was grati- 
fied by observing that really his manner 
was quite superior to—that is, in all re- 
spects, exactly what we have been accus- 
tomed to consider essential in a gentleman; 
and what we should of course require in any 
one to whom we could consent to—to a 
And here Miss Dorothy’s eloquence and 
stateliness broke down together, and she 
pulled out her handkerchief before adding, 
‘* give our darling child.” 

“Very true, indeed, my dear sister,” 
replied Miss Bridget, wiping her own eyes, 
“just as you say. Dear Violet! no one 
has ever been rude or neglectful to her— 
and, indeed, she requires great attention. 
Even now, she would go out these sharp 
evenings without the silk handkerchief 
round her throat, which you, my dear 
sister, consider so indispensable, did I not 
always lay it folded beside her gloves on 
the little table.” 


Henry Allen being thus elected to the 
aang he wished for as the accepted 
over of Violet, on the recommendation of 
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his good manners and his good looks (the 
latter being for Violet and the former for 
her “aunts,” not that she, as we have 
said, was indifferent on this point), Miss 
Dorothy, as we have seen, was indulgin 
her pleasant reflections on the wedding 
morning, foremost among which was the 
consideration that there was to be no se- 
paration. The marriage was not to be 
followed by a parting. Mr. and Mrs. 
Allen were not to live with them, it was 
trug; but it was to be nearly the same 
thing—not fifty yards off. Violet could 
always have the benefit of their experience 
in household, or, it might be, “ family 
matters,” of which benefit no one could be 
more fully convinced than Violet herself. 
And ske would be always at hand to step in 
and arrange Miss Dorothy's knitting, or 
reckon the stitches in Miss Bridget’s carpet 
work, or arrange the flowers in the china 
vases in the drawing-room. Yes, really 
they should be nearly as much together as 
ever—and the same pew in church—and it 
was so kind of Henry Allen to buy curtains 
for Violet’s drawing-room the exact pattern 
of those at the Cottage, that ler new resi- 
dence might be the more like her old, and 
and here Aunt Dorothy shook off the 
slumber which was crecping over her 
reverics, and stepped out of bed with as 
much haste as was consistent with sixty- 
four winters and a dignified ‘‘ deportment.” 
For the wedding was yet to come; and 
if the “nursing” was a matter of much 
bustle at Violet Cottage, what was this not 
likely to be? Ifa pap-boat, and a cradle, 
and a baby’s robe, had been almost too 
much for the united energies of Miss 
Dorothy and Miss Bridget, what was to 
become of them under the anxieties con- 
sequent on “a breakfast,” a “ trousseau,” 
and a “wedding tour?” ‘This last was the 
worst—a journey to be undertaken by this 
nursling, who had scarcely ever crossed 
the threshold without being attended by 
one or the other of her “ relatives!” 

‘*T fear, really, I fear,” said Miss Dorothy, 
when her sister had been awakened by the 
accidental upsetting of a dressing-case— 
“ indeed, I am apprehensive that the shawl 
dear Violet is to wear travelling is not warm 
enough. You know I should have pre- 
ferred the blue, only you decided on the 
white.” 

“We must make her wear her drab 
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cashmere with it, then,” said Miss Bridget, 
‘instead of her grey silk.” 

‘And remind me, my dear, to impress 
on her the necessity of not walking late in 
the evening; the dews are so heavy,” said 
Miss Dorothy. 

“Here is Betty,” said Miss Bridget, 
tying her dressing-gown, as she proceeded 
to open the door in answer to a rather 
peremptory tap. 

' “TF you please, ma’am, Miss Harris has 
brought your gown, as she has taken up 
two inches in the skirt, as she says; which 
the body alsois altered. And, if you please, 
ma'am, Mrs. Martin has just sent the pies, 
which look beautiful, and slie’s to be here 
in &@ minute with the Sally Lunns, and 
her son Tommy has come from Willow 
Grove with the flowers; and Mrs. Wood- 
leigh has sent a ‘bookee’ special for Miss 
Violet ; beside Billy Lee, which came half 
an hour ago with a basket of trout—and 
however they're to be done, with the large 
boiler on for the tea and coffee, and the 
oven that must be kept hot for the muffins. 
And the ham that was too brown last night 
looks lovely now. And we're ready to 
unpack the wedding-cake.” And Betty 
bounced out of the room as abruptly as she 
had made her appearance. 

But, notwithstanding the haste which 
these considerations induced the Misses 
Critchley to make with their toilets, Betty 
was for some time fuming at their non- 
appearance before they left their chamber ; 
for the wedding was a serious as well as a 
bustling business; and very long the pious 
ladies remain on their knees, in deep thank- 
fulness for the happiness of their beloved 
‘* child,” and earnest prayers for her future 
welfare, spiritual and temporal. 


Then they descended, rather more lei-! she was no such person. 


surely than was consonant with the hot 
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And then Violet appeared lovely and 
gentle, serious and happy, and at sight of 
all their preparation and activity, and re- 
membrance of all their disinterested kind- 
ness, could not refrain, despite her happi- 
ness, from bursting into tears; so she had 
to be petted and comforted, and then 
snatched alternately from one “aunt” to 
the other to be embraced, and admired, 
and kissed, and smiled at, and wept over, 
until, at length, rescued by Betty, with 
loudly - expressed indignation at their 
‘“‘crumpling the bride’s dress,” and an 
unqualified opinion ‘‘that they didn’t know 
what they were doing, they didn’t, encou- 
raging Miss Violet to cry that way, and 
make her eyes not fit to be seen.” 


We pass over the wedding ceremony and 
the wedding breakfast. Our friends were 
old-fashioned people; so the latter was 
really a breakfast—a thing of tea, coffee, 
tongue, ham, chicken pies, and hot cakes 
—instead of a déetner of ices, blanc- 
mange, pineapples, and champagne. The 
ceremony was, as it always is where there 
is piety and affection, more melancholy 
than triumphant—more serious than osten- 
tatious. 

The Misses Critchley, notwithstanding 
their unselfish natures, were sorry Violet 
was going to belong to any one but them- 
selves; though thankful that they were 
giving her to a person of whose religious 
principles they had no doubt, and whose 
consistent conduct was sufficient guarantee 
for her happiness. And, for Violet's part, 
& young person must be callous indeed— 
encased in a double mail of selfishness— 
who could leave such a home as she had 
had with them without regret, and ‘surely 
However, Violet 
knew that it was right towards Henry to 


haste of Betty, and for the next hour and | appear, as she really was, confiding and 


a half Miss Dorothy vibrated between the 
parlour and the kitchen, albeit it was not 
her custom to bestow much of her presence 
in the latter place. But there are occa- 
sions on which people may descend with- 
out compromising their dignity; and Miss 


Bridget occupied herself in packing Violet's | 


hopeful; and the Misses Critchley re- 
strained their grief by the consideration 
that “there would be time enough to cry 
after the wedding was over;” so every- 
thing went on very well. 

“And you will be sure to write every 
day, love,” said Miss Dorothy, as she was 


trunks, folding every article with a pre-/ tenderly drawing Violct’s shawl around 
cision and tenderness belonging only to| her before allowing her to be handed 
amiable maiden ladies, and very different | to the carriage which was to convey the 
from the bustle of a milliner’s assistant, or | really “happy couple” on their wedding 
the brisk consequence of a lady’s-maid. tour. 


"* wil lndeed. der aut ff Gah) wrz2,2-277---—-— 
oT wil, indeed, daw want, if God} We have spent our last day af Violet 
AT, eked yon tae eae Beidaet | an and we need | : 
roshtl ried apry Paty enfely and be | ceived a warm waloome. “Violet ta rete 
r yaaa are _ | aatvon, and Henry is a responsible looking 
ie chy yron Violet, look- |“ father of a family" now. For the comfort 
Sumea cae always on pleasant | of our Yeaders, we can speak confidently 
corte ay : es of their happiness, their harmony, their 
ay ao g to the | affection; of their datiful gratitude to 
eel eoay ny Aecscylh tg retum, said ; their aged and loving relatives; of thr 
“ys yan mot be anxious wise order and discipline of their honse. 
gry ory bold ; of their benevolent kindness t 
nd Aust = ro — ar ees and consistent 
poor fire, Sragsrey oc aa penis atl social intercourse. We can in- 


| i | them that they have had but few 
Dorothy. ... .., ittinls, and those fow tempered by divine 
“And T have pet ‘ Elijah,’ and ‘Sacred mercy and Jove, and borne with faithful 
Melodies,’ betereen the folds of your lilac resignation; that they have rospered in 
silk dreas, dear,” said Miss Bridget. ‘their temporal concerns sufficiently for 
“And I have just slipped teu guineas their desires, and have lost no spiritual 
into vour new work-bag, love,” said Miss. grace, no peace of conscience on their 
Dorothy ; “travelling is expensive, you! onward way; that they arc older and 
know.” wiser, without being gloomier, or more 
“Tehall have my ‘Troubadour’ ready | selfish; and less disengaged and irrespon- 
to be framed for your drawing-room by the | sible, without being less cheerful and 
time you come back, Violet,” said Miss , hopeful. 
Bridget. There is only one point on which we are 
“And the antimacassars will be quite ‘not prepared to speak with certainty—on 
- finished,” said Miss Dorothy. which we have as yet no exact information. 
And Betty shall rnb the furniture quite | We really are not sure that Henry Allen’s 
bright,” said Miss Bridget. ‘conduct has been quite satisfactory-with re- 
“That I will; and the stoves shall be! gard to the ‘silk handkerchief” question. 
like looking-glasses, miss—ma’am,” aaid; For our own part, we are inclined to the 
Betty. | opinion (although, perhaps, the very little 
‘‘We shall be so glad to have you back | attention we have experienced ourselves, 


again,” said Miss Dorothy. since we have been obliged to confoss to 
“You and Henry, love,” said Miss:a certain age, together with the now un- 
Bridget. pleasant recollection of tender ‘“ shawlings” 


‘“‘My dear, kind aunts!” said Violet. and “ cloakings” in our younger and more 

“Thank you, my dear ladies,” said | blooming spinsterhood, may have some- 
Henry Allen. what influenced our judgment), that, if 

“And one word more, love. Aunt: Miss Dorothy’s parting injunction was ever 
Bridget will be so unhappy if you do not | obeyed, a thoughtfulness so very uncommon 
promise to walk every day,” said Miss in these degenerate days did uot, at least, 
Dorothy. ‘survive the honeymoon. 

“And Aunt Dorothy will be miserable! The “Family at Violet Cottage” has 
if you do not say you never will sit out of never been increased since by any perma- 
doors, let the weather be ever so fine,” said | nently resident member ; but, from various 
Aunt Bridget. accounts we have received of the number 

“ And, my dear Mr. Allen, if you would | and noise of the group occasionally collected 
be eo kind as to take care that she always! round the Misses Critchley’s tea-table, we 
ties a handkerchief round her throat when | are disposed to think that those good ladies 
she goes out of an evening,” said Miss | have fully as much trouble as in the days 
Dorothy. And then, with a parting em- | of Cupid, Poll (who, by the way, died last 
brace, they allowed the travellers to proceed | year), Minnie, and her four kittens. Aa to 
on their waw | Retty it ie esarealy ra thle now to make 
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her faint by any degree of noise; the 
slamming of doors, the knocking down of| THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 
fire-irons, the jumping down flights of SCANDINAVIA. 
atairs, or over piles of cushions, have; Tug mythology of the Northern nations 
become such ordinary household sounds to | of Europe, i.e.. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
her, that a palpitation of the heart is not| and Iceland, has been handed to us from 
to be produced upon any less momentous | time immemorial by their scalds or ancient 
occasion than a cut finger, a bruised face, | minstrels, and was at first communicated 
or a sprained ankle. She has, indeed,|from mouth to mouth, and afterwards 
frequently been heard chiding Sarah White | written down in the sacred characters of 
{when the latter has been reproving the! the North, those Runic letters which the 
children for turning Aunt Critchley’s| Scandinavians are said to have obtained 
house into a bear garden), by telling her | from the seafaring Phcenicians. 
that she does not know how to manage: The Scandinavians initiated our Saxon 
children ; how should she! she has not had | ancestors in the mysteries of their religion. 
the experience that she (Betty) and the| After the conquest of the Saxons by 
ladies had. Miss Violet was never for-| Charlemagne, the worshippers of Odin 
bidden to play as much as she liked, and; withdrew to Iceland, carrying with them 
yet no one could say she was not well taken ; their sacred writings, where they remained 
eare of. Noise, indeed! as if it could be ' till about 1100, when they were collected 
expected that they could live without noise | into one volume called the “‘ Edda,” which 
—the very best possible thing for them. itself was concealed and forgotten for four 
We have just received a note from Miss; hundred years, when Bishop Ivensen, in 
Critchley, containing an account of a juve- | 1643, procured and published a fine copy, 
nile party at the Cottage, on the occasion . containing the original text, a Latin trans- 
of Miss Bridget’s birthday ; and a spirited | lation, and a dictionary of Northern my- 
sketch of that lady, taken on the spot by | thology. 
an artistical young ‘‘ grand-nephew.” We; ‘The claim of Scandinavia upon our 
should have much pleasure in presenting . notice—her great prerogative—and what 
them (the note and sketch) to our readers, | ought to commend its inhabitants beyond 
but that the former is nearly illegible from every people upon earth, is, that they 
the number of blots, leading us to suppose ! afforded the great resource to the liberty 
that some not very quiet person must have | of Europe, that is, to almost all the liberty 
been in inconvenient contiguity to the! that is among men. The Goth Jornandez 
writer's elbow; and that the juvenile calls the North of IJsurope the forge of 
artist has depicted Miss Bridget’s cap so| mankind.* I should rather call it the 
much awry, that it seems pretty evident | forge of those instruments which broke 
she had been indulging in @ previous game | the fetters manufactured in the South. It 
of romps, which rather injured the general : was there those valiant nations were bred 
effect of her appearance when sitting for' who left their native climes to destroy 











her portrait. ‘tyrants and slaves, and to teach men that, 
= | Nature having made them equal, no reason 
A LAMENT. .could be assigned for their becoming 

t e ° 99 
QO! DREARY, dreary is my lot, | dependent but their mutual happiness. 

My heart wi grief is cold as snaw! | A few plain, easy doctrines, the remnant 
Nae zit or Binired ae I gots - ‘of antediluvian traditions, seem to have 

wish my e would speed awa . : ° * 8 ; 
How gladly could I lay my heid comprised the whole of religion known to 
encath yon drooping willow tree; i the tirst inhabitants of Europe. In process 
And there, wi’ mony a lowly weed, of time the Supreme Being, the idea of 
* cepose in eweet obscurity. ; whom takes in all existence, was restrained 
My life is ag a barren spot ic j d passed 

Where frult nor flower would cver grow; | to one particular erat pe ] f at 
And what am 1?) A worthless thought ; | smong the generality of the inhaorants 
Should any even that bestow. for the God of War. No object, in their 
O! welcome, Death! thy grisly form | opinion, could be more worthy his atten- 


cet pe ee ee ret ee 


‘Tis thou alone cun lay the storm 


To me is lovely— passing fair; | 
Which rends this bosom of despair. J. S. | 


* The Spirit o: Laws. 
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tion, nor more proper to show forth his 
power. Odin is his representative in the 
North, and he is called “ the terrible and 
severe god; the father of slaughter: he 
who giveth victory and reviveth courage 
in the conflict; who nameth those that are 
to be slain.” The warriors who went to 
battle made a vow to send him a certain 
number of souls, which they consecrated 
to him. These souls were QOdin's right ; 
he received them in Valhalla, his ordinary 
place of residence, where he rewarded all 
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such as diced sword in hand. There it 
was that he distributed to them praises 
and delight; there he received them at 
his table, where, in a continual feast, the 
pleasure of these heroes consisted. 

The assistance of this deity was im- 
plored in every war that was undertaken, 
and it was believed that he often descended 
to intermix in the conflict himself, to in- 
flame the fury of the combatants, to strike 
those who were to perish, and to carry 
their souls to his celestial abode. This 





THE (hon TNOR 
From Verstegan's ‘‘ Restitution of Decayed Intelligence in Antiquities. 


terrible deity, who took so much pleasure | 
‘the Goddess of Love. 
‘was addressed in order to obtain happy 
Marriages and easy child-births. 


in shedding the blood of men, was at the 
same time, with rare inconsistency, also 
considered their father and creator—so 
easily do gross and prejudiced minds 
reconcile the most glaring inconsistencies. 

The principal goddess among the Scan- 
dinavians was Frigga, the wife of Odin. 
It was the opinion of many ancient 


tants of Greece, that the Supreme Being 


of all kinds. 
: most favourable of the goddesses, but she 
‘went to war as well as Qdin, and divided 
‘with him the souls of the slain. 

nations, as well as of the first inhabi- | 
Thor, and was no leas known than Odin 
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Another celebrated goddess was Freyja, 
It was she who 


She dis- 


pensed pleasures, enjoyments, and delights 
The ‘ Edda” styles her the 


The second principal god was named 


had united with the earth to produce the i among the Teutonic nations. The “ Edda” 


inferior divinities, man, and all other 
creatures. They called her Mother Earth, 
aud Mother of the Gods. 


-calls him expressly the most valiant of the 
sons of Odin. 
‘defender and avenger of the gods. 


He was considered as the 
He 
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always carried a mallet, which, as often as’ preference which was due to each of them 
he discharged it, returned back of itself to ;in particular. The Danes seem to have 
his hand; he grasped it with gauntlets of paid the highest honours to Odin; the 
iron, and was further possessed of a girdle inhabitants of Norway and Lapland appear 
which had the virtue to renew his strength to have been under the immediate pro- 
as often as was needful. Jt was with these tection of Thor. 
formidable arms that he overthrew to the © The number and employment of the 
ground the monstcrs and giants, when the deities of the second order is very difficult 
‘gods sent him to oppose their enemies. to determine. The prose ‘‘ Edda” reckons 
These deities were the principal deities up twelve gods and as many goddesses to 
of the, Scandinavians, but they were not whom divine honours were due, and who, 
all agreed among themselves about the though they had all of them a certain 
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From the ‘¢ Eddalorren"' of Finn Magnusen. Tl. 1. 


power, were, nevertheless, obliged to obey of this bridge, for fear the giants should 
Odin. . make use of it to get into heaven. It was 

Njord reigned over the sen and waves; a difficult matter to surprise him, for the 
the extent of his dominions rendered him ; gods had given him the faculty of sleeping 
very respectable, and we find in the North: more lightly than a bird, and of discovering 
to this day traces of the veneration which objects, by day or night, further than the 
was there paid him. Bragi presided over distance of a hundred leagues. He had 
eloquence and poetry. His wife, Iduna, | also an ear so fine that he could hear the 
‘had the care of certain apples, which the: very grass grow in the meadows, and the 
gods tasted when they found themselves: wool on the backs of the sheep. He 
growing old, and which had the power of) carried in one hand a sword, and in the 
instantly restoring them to youth. Heim- | other a trumpet, the sound of which could 
dall was their porter. The gods had made | be heard through all the worlds. 
a bridge between heaven and earth; this} The evil principle among the Scandi- 
bridge is the rainbow. Heimdall was em-| navians was termed oki; he was called 


ployed to watch at one of the extremities; the calumniator of the gods, the grand 
12 * 
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contriver of deceit and fraud, the reproach | where Odin received all such ns died in - 
of gods and men. He was beautiful in} vielent manner. The secoud, which, ate 
his figure, but his mind is evil and his | the renovation of all things, is to be thei 
inclinations inconstant. He surpassed all: eternal abode, was named Gimli, #. e. the 
mortals in the arts of perfidy and craft. | palace covered with gold. The first place 
He had many children, besides three mon- | of punishment was termed Niflheim, ana 
sters who owe their birth to him, viz., the | was only to continue to the renovation oi 
wolf Feurir, the serpent Midgard, and Death, | the world: and the second that succeeded 
or Hela. All three are enetnies to the gods, | it, called Ndstrond, or the shore of the dead, 
who, after various struggles, have chained | was to continue for ever. 
this wolf till the last day, when he shall The “ Icdda” declares that, in the hall of 
break lodse and rush against them. The | Odin, the heroes have every day the plea- 
serpent has been cast into the sca, where | sure of srraying themselves, of passing in 
he shall remain till he is conquered by ; review, of arranging themselves in order of 
Thor. Death has been banished into the | battle, and of cutting one another in pieces ; 
lower regions, where she has the govern- but as soon as the hour of repast approaches, 
ment of nine worlds, into which ‘she dis- | they return on horseback all safe and sound, 
tributes those who are sent to her. and fall to eating and drinking. Thougk 
Besides Frigga and the twelve inferior the number of them cannot be counted, the 
goddesses, there are numerous virgins, called | flesh of the boar Swhrimnir is suflicient for 
Valkyrior, in the Valhalla, or paradise of | them all; every day it is served up at table, 
heroes. The court of the gods was ordi- | and every day it is renewed again entire. 
narily held under a great ash tree, and there | Their beverage is ale and mead; one single 
they distributed justice. This ash was the | goat, whose milk is excellent mead, fur- 
greatest of all trees, its branches covered | nishes enough of that liquor to intoxicate 
the surface of the earth, its top reached to | all the heroes. Odin alone drinks wine for 
the highest heavens; it was supported by | his entire liquor. A crowd of virgins wait 
three vast roots, one of which extended to | upon the heroes at table, and fill their cups 
the ninth world. An cagle, whose piercing | as fast as they empty them. Southey 
eye discovers all things, perches upon its makes the heroes drink their ale out of the 
branches, a squirrel was continually run- skulls of those they had slain in battle— 
ning up and down it to bring 1rews, while “ They thourht 
a parcel of serpents, fastened to the roots, One day from Flla’s skull to quaff the mead, 
endeavoured to destroy it. From under; Jhelr valour's suerdon. 
one of the roots runs a fountain, wherein | But, as Blackwell. ina nete on this passage. 
Wisdom lies concealed. From a neigh- | remarks, a daily dinner, consisting solely ot 
bouring spring (the fountain of past things) | boiled pork, washed down with ale and an 
three virgins are continually drawing a ier gi draught of mead, was bad enougt 
precious water, with which they water the in all conscience, without making skulls 
ash tree. This water keeps up the beauty | serve for drinking cups. 
of its foliage, and, after having refreshed its; Nifllcim, to which we have already 
leaves, falls back again to the earth, where | alluded, was a place consisting of nine 
it forms the dew of which the bees make | worlds, reserved for those who died o 
their honey. These three virgins always | disease or old age. Hels, or Death, there 
keep under the ash, and it is they who dis- | exercised her despotic power; her palace 
pense the days and ages of men. Every | was Anguish, her table Famine, her waiters 
man hath a destiny appropriated to him-| were Slowness and Delay, the threshold of 
self, who determines the events and dura- | her door was Precipice, her bed Care; she 
tion of his life; but the three destinies of | was livid and ghastly pale, and her very 
more especial note are the past, the present, | looks inspired horror. 
and the future. Traces still remain of altars erected on 
_ One remark must not be omitted, which | the hills upon which the Scandinavians per- 
1s, that this mythology expressly distin- | formed their religious ceremonies. Three 
guishes two different abodes for the happy | long pieces of rock, set upright, serve for & 
and as many for the culpable. The first | basis to a great flat stone which forms the 
of these abodes was called the Valhalla,!table of the altar. ‘There is generally © 
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pretty large cavity under this altar, which | Utzard. The rainbow, Bifrést, to which 
probably received the blood of the victims. | we have already alluded, is made to extend 
In some parts of Norway grottoes have | from the Scandinavian Olympus to Utgard, 
been employed for religious uses. By de-| and from thence to the fountain of the 
grees temples were built and idols (we give Noms, with whose pure water the tree is 
a picture of Thor) introduced into their , sprinkled and refreshed. 
service, and Norway, Sweden, and Den-| There are many interpretations of this 
mark vied with each other in erecting such | myth—probably the most correct is that 
buildings. But none was more famous than | which considers the tree as the symbol otf 
that of Upsal, in Sweden. It glittered on | ever-enduring time, ever-varying in its 
all sides with gold. A chain of the same | aspects, but subsisting throughout eternity. 
metal (or, at least, gilded) ran round the. The principles of evil and destruction are 
roof, although the circumference was not in constant operation, bnt the three Noms 
less than nine hundred ells. : continually eprinkle the tree with the reno- 
There were three great religious festivals ' vating waters of life, and maintain it in 
in the year. The first was called Jul, and ‘ everlasting verdure. We thus find that, 
they called the night on which it was ob- | even when all things are consumed and 
served the Mother-night. This feast was | the gods themselves perish, Yggdrasill still 
held in honour of the sun; the second fes- | stands, 
tival, held in honour of the earth, or of the | And ever blooming will stand 
goddess Goa, was to request her pleasures, | O'er the Udar-fountain. 
fruitfulness and victory, and the last was | Under the root of this tree lived the dwarfs 
instituted in honour of Odin. {and elves, and there is the home of Sleep, 
Every nine months they offered sacri- | who rises every night to seal the eyelids of 
fices which lasted nine days, and every day : mankind. 
they offered nine victims, whether of men | The idolatry of the Scandinavians, after 
or animals. The offerings every ninth | the introduction of Thor, lasted between 
year being particularly solemn and impor- | seven and eight centuries, when Denmark 
tant, nine persons (captives in time of war, | was happily converted to the Christian 
and slaves in time of peace) were immo-'! faith, and it is chiefly from the Icelandic 
lated; and in times of trouble and distress, | “Edda” that any information can be derived 
if the people thought they had some pre- | concerning this poetical, if superstitious, 
text to impute it to their king, they even | idolatry. M.S. Rh. 
sacrificed him, as the highest price with oad fee! 
which they could purchase the divine : 
favour. The first King of Verwaland was CAN WE LIVE ON £300 A-YEAR? 
so sacrificed, and Aun, King of Sweden, is! Live upon three hundred a-year? This 
said to have shed the blood of his nine: is a question often discussed at the present 
sons in order that Odin should prolong his' day. Live—that is, eat and drink, pay 
life. How true is the saying that “the | rent, and taxes, and wages ; provide-clothes, 
dark places of the earth are full of the | and fuel, and furniture; and supply the 
habitations of cruelty !” requirements of health and the wants of 
The Scandinavian myth concerning the ' sickness ; education for the young, comfort 
creation and formation of the earth is; for the middle-aged, something more for 
shown in the accompanying engraving. | the old—out of the yearly income of 300¢. 
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This ash Y ggdrasill—this mundane tree— | Live, not as a bachelor gentleman or 
is represented as embracing with its three | maiden lady, with an antiquated maid ser- 


roots the whole universe; one being a 
super-terrestrial, another terrestrial, and 
the last the infernal root. In this plate, 
which is copied from the ‘‘ Eddaleren,” 
the centre part represents the earth as a 
nee a Ai middle of a vast segs pala ee 
y Midgard, the great serpent, holding his 
dail in: his snecth:. and thesouter shores of 
the ocean form the mountainous region of 


vant, a poodle, and a globe of gold fish ; or 
a dinner at an inexpensive club, and an 
evening among old books and curiosities 
ina quiet lodging, as the cases vary; but 
live in a home, where there are young 
footsteps, young intellects, young forms, 
and young appetites—in a home where 
children are born, and live, and, perchance, 
die; where they are to be loved and cared 
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for, fed, clothed, and warmed, educated for | They say they are the means of procuring uring 
life and trained for eternity. It is of such | much that is good (also, of much evil 
a home. of such homes, that we are at. though that consideration is not n : 
present called on to think, and to think for their argamont or ours). Granted, 
seriously, as the important consideration ; They will purchase for us, if rightly used, 
arises, Can all this be done for 300/. a-year? comfort, pleasure, learning, agreeable so- 
Now we fear we must confess that the ; ciety, the world’s esteem; nay, better, 
dissentients have hitherto had, for the most , they will enable us to foster talent, to pro- 
part, the best of the controversy—perhaps | mote worth, to advance science and art, to 
because the advocates for frugal marriages, | relieve distress and misfortune. Granted. 
having their feelings more warmly enlisted | To come to merely domestic considerations, 
in the strife, have not been always careful , they will enable us to live without want, 
to weigh their arguments, and so have, to procure for ourselves and for our families 
been led into the error of endeavouring to ; the best attendance in health, the best ad- 
prove more than the truth. And it seems; vice in sickness; they will enable us to 
necessary, therefore, to remind such well- : procure the best food and the best clothing, 
meaning but illogical persons that, to over- | the healthiest dwellings and the softest 
look or ignore the fact that, at the present | couches. They will enable us to eat good 
day, all people above the most indigent | dinners, to purchase good furniture, good 
must have comforts, nay, refinements and { carriages, and good horses; and, if we are 
elegances, not known to, or desired by, | concerned about our souls, as we hope all 
their ancestors (we will not say, not needed), | are, they will even materially help us to 
is a very weak way of refuting the reasons | good books and good sermons. 
urged by their opponents; and that to! They will give us home literature and 
draw imaginary pictures of happy homes, | foreign, the manners and customs of our 
where the outside is all sunshine and roses, | own nation and of strangers; they will im- 
white palings and new-mown grass, the in- | prove our own minds and educate our 
side all unsullied muslin and uncrumpled | children. 
chintz, cannot convince practical men and; True; all most true. And true, also, 
women that a very limited income will not | that 300/. a-year is not the sum which can 
bring with it much anxiety and care, much | accomplish all this, and that those who are 
difficulty, many troubles, and, if to be | determined to begin life with it (for they 
earned, unceasing toil of mind or body. need not end with it) must forego much of 
How, then, are we to answer the objec- | the good that has been mentioned. 
tions raised to frugal marriages? How| What, then? Do rational human beings 
are we to prove that, as there are thou- |——do men and women—live only for com- 
sands who will marry on 300l. a-year, or: fort, for pleasure, or even for learning, 
less, such thousands are not justly inimical | pleasant society, or the world’s esteem ? 
to the censures of the wise or the sneers of : Do creatures with immortal souls, with 
the witty? Simply by opposing truth ; never-dying activities and energies, exist 
with truth; by admitting what we cannot ; merely that they may wear purple and fine 
deny, and denying what we must not and | linen, tread on velvet, and repose on down? 
need not admit. Or do they live to use their powers, to 
The advocates for the alternative of rich | strengthen their faculties, to cultivate their 
matrimony or celibacy, say, riches are in | Virtues, to control their passions, and to 
themselves a good. Granted. The time | eradicate their vices? 

















has gone by for believing that a hermit's| They say, also, much of what we have 
cell, with . enumerated is not merely good in itself, 
A scrip with herbs and fruits supplied, but demanded, positively demanded, by 
And water from the spring— the fact of advanced civilization, extended 





that moss-grown thatches, rushy couches, | knowledge, and increased refinement. We 
bare feet, sackcloth garments, and their | admit this also; but what we must not 
necessary concomitants, dirt, idleness, and | admit is, that any item in the catalogue— 
melancholy, are in themselves delightful, | actually, and in itself, a mere unneeded 
or unite to produce a state which is to be | luxury—is necessary to respectability, to 
considered the climax of human happiness. | propriety, to comfort, nay, even to real 
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elegance and true refinement; or that any 
which are absolutely necessary to these 
are unprocurable by those who cannot 
compute their annual income by thousands. 
Of course this must be understood in a 
general sense ; for no one acquainted with 
life can sxy or think that, in an establish- 
ment limited to a maid-of-all-work and a 
nursé, 0 crisis will not arise, by the abrupt 
departure of either of those useful function- 
aries, or the sudden sickening of two or 
three of the juvenile members with measles, 
which shall not derange for the nonce all 
the domestic economy. Nor can any per- 
son with truth aver that, even in the ordi- 
nary routine, such a number of assistants, 
with the most systematic mistress at their 
head, can possibly carry on all the neces- 
sary affairs of a household as well as ten, 
or even five, times theirnumber. It is just 
this refusal to take the subject in all its 
bearings—to look at it in a general and 
comprehensive point of view—which has 
given erroneous impressions on it—impres- 
sions not confined to either side. For, on 
the one hand, we have pictures, ludicrous 
or lugubrious, of washing days, with steam- 
ing tubs and slatternly females in the fore- 
ground, cold mutton and sulky fires in the 
perspective ; of squalling infants, of scold. 
ing wives, of discontented husbands, and 
inefficient servants; and, on the other, 
charming descriptions of little bijous of 
drawing-rooms which are never untidy, 
darling cherubs who never dirty their pina- 
fores, tumble their curls, or poke their 
well-sucked fingers into the coal-scuttle : 
amiable ‘little wifies’ whose dresses are 
never disordered or tempers ruffled by their 
endeavours to soothe a sick child or drill a 
refractory domestic; and husbands—but 
to these Socrates was a fool and a tyrant. 

Now one party would do well to recollect 
that all days are not of necessity, even to 
families with the most scanty wardrobes, 
washing days; that all babies born into 
the world do not spend the first years of 
their existence squalling; that most healthy 
children, unless indeed, grossly mismanaged, 
are good-tempered; that all servants are 
not inefficient or slovenly ; all wives slat- 
ternly or ill-tempered, and all husbands 
unable to bear a ‘ rufiied rose-leaf” with- 
out grumbling and discontent. 

And the other would do equally well to 
Temember that things will be sometimes 
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out of place even in the tidiest house; that 
mamma will sometimes have been too busy 
to have everything in apple-pie order; too 
harassed to care that her hair is not braided 
in the most becoming style, and her dress 
not fitting to perfection; and that papa 
must sometimes go in quest of his own 
slippers, perhaps brush his own coat; and 
both together might with profit reflect that 
general comfort and happiness, nay, plea- 
sure and enjoyment, do not entirely depend 
on all or any of these things. 

In order, then, to arrive at a just con- 
clusion, we had better consider fairly what 
can or cannot be done with 38002. a-year, 
and then see how much of the actual well- 
being of # family, moral or physical, de- 
pends on their possessing a larger income. 
And it would be as well, perhaps, to pre- 
mise that we do not address those who 
must have splendour and magnificence, 
clegant equipages, costly raiment, and de- 
licious fare (though all these things are 
good in themselves), because it would be 
simply absurd to do so; as well tell the 
ambitious conqueror of nations he would 
be happier as a plough-boy. But we speak 
to those who are, in sober earnestness, in- 
quiring, Can I live a life useful, happy, and 


|respected—a life above the mere sordid 


anxiety, “what shall we eat, and what 
shall we drink, and wherewithal shall we 
be clothed’—on an income which a por- 
tion of society seems to have placed as the 
lowest on which we can have anything 
beyond mere existence ? 

In the first place, then, for what it will 
do. We suppose it must be admitted that 
food, raiment, and shelter are at least to 
be obtained by the unfortunate possessors of 
this minimum of worldly gear, as they are 
certainly enjoyed by those who (admitting 
the correctness of the calculation) have no 
worldly gear at all. And it cannot be 
denied that if the food, raiment, and shelter 
be wholesome, sufficient, and complete, 
however plain and simple, they will answer 
every purpose of sustaining life and pre- 
serving health. Secondly, it cannot be 
disputed that at least an ordinary cultiva- 
tion of the mental faculties is within the 
power of persons in such circumstances, 
and that a sound mind as well as a eound 
body may be theirs. And, thirdly, it must 
be granted that of not one attribute of our 
moral or physical nature does the lack of 
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riches deprive any human being. ‘T'o come 
to homely language, we may be healthy, 
intelligent, well-informed (if we choose to 
take the trouble), witty, wise, and hand- 
some (if Nature has made us s0), on 3000. 
a-year. We may eat a healthy meal, sit 
by a comfortable fire, have our roofs water- 
tight, and our floors sound; we can walk, 
and read, and think; we can sing, if we be 
musical; we can moralize, if we be philo- 
sophical; we can versify, if we be poetical ; 
and we can recollect that, if we be not any 
of these, three or thirty thousand a-year 
would not make us so. 

For what it will not do. 
not give the extensive power for good or 
evil that a larger income will. It will not 
give the wide tield for usefulness; it will 
not, except with a great amount of toil and 
privation, give equal means of self-culture, 
or equal opportunities of conferring hap- 
piness. 

Now for how far this affects the well- 
being of a family obliged to live, or choos- 
ing to live, on this sum. Suppose the case 
of a healthy, intelligent, industrious young 
couple, placed by the certamfy of such an 
income beyond the dread of absolute want. 
The husband, indeed, in such a case, can- 
not keep hunters, or drive a spicy turn-out ; 
he cannot frequent an expensive club; he 
cannot, or at least he ought not, have a 
betting book, or a shooting box, or a yacht. 
The wife cannot have a pony carriage or 
a set of diamonds; she cannot wear Brussels 
lace; or purchase Sévres china. Their 
children cannot be clothed in velvet, or 
fed off plate. Indeed, we must allow that 
a gentleman (and there are gentlemen in 
such circumstances) must deny himself 
other things beside those mentioned, and 
that a lady (and there are some ladies so 
placed) must suffer other privations beside 
what we have enumerated. But look it 
boldly in the face. 

You want, good sir, to purchase a valu- 
able book—that is, yon desire it, for your 
tastes are literary, and you cannot do so 
because the butcher's bill must be paid. 
Or you want—that is, you wish, to travel, 
for you are an admirer of Nature, or an 
interested observer of society and character ; 
and this pleasure, also, you must deny 
yourself, because the house-rent must be 
provided for, and the olive branches clothed 
and educated. 
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You wish to invite your old friends, 
Smith and Johnson, to dine, and this your 
finances are cqual to; but it must not be 
thought of at present, for baby has a 
teething fit, which keeps mamma a pri- 
soner in the nursery; and ‘the servant’ 
is laid up with toothache and swelled face ; 
and you may count yourself rather fortu- 
nate if the charwoman, supplying her place, 
gives you—you, the lord and ‘master— 
any dinner at all. As to poor mamma, 
who was awake all night, and has not yet 
changed her morning gown, she was only 


|too glad to get a cup of coffee, two hours 
It will certainly | ago, by the nursery fire. 


Well! are you going to sit sulking over 
the fire bemoaning your hard fate? Do 
you seriously think that these are trials 
sufficient to make a reasonable man con- 
sider such a life intolerable, or do you take 
them as merely the common lot of all 
human beings, who must endure annoy- 
ances and vexations, though the vexations 
and their causes are different? Why, you 
know that Lord A could not purchase 
that picture he so much wished for, because 





the price was as much above his means as 





Professor B ’s works are above yours. 
You know that Mr. C cannot take his 
usual summer tour, because he is laid up 
with a fit of the gout; and that Sir D 
E was obliged to postpone his parlia- 
mentary dinner, in consequence of his 
lady’s serious indisposition, caused by grief 
at the loss of all her valuable Cochin-China 
fowls down at Dorkington Manor. 

Will you not (if you are anything be- 
yond a puling hypochondriac, who cannot 
bear the slam of a door or Master Billy's 
shouts)—will you not consider that you 
have health, sense, love, peace, and liberty ? 
-——that you are not a hopeless cripple, s 
helpless idiot, a fettered slave, or, with 
riches, rank, and power, a brutal tyrant, 
hateful and hating? What though your 
neighbour dines off turtle and venison, 
with French entrées, and you off mutton, 
not even always “South Down” nor m- 
variably very well cooked—does the whole 
happiness of your life depend wpon that? 
And you, too, my dear lady, you want— 
that is, you wish for—a new silk dress. 
Well, a most virtuous wish; and I am 
sorry you cannot have it, because I think 
that “brocade” or that “tartan” would 
look quite as well, if not better, on you 
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lian. on the scraggy old Countess of these cannot be lad, or, worse, when they 
i——,or the fat Lady H——. Butare; have been had and cannot be paid for, 
rou going to put your handkerchief to come misery and woe. 
rour cyes and sob like a baby for the! The expectations of rational men and 
noon, because the price it would cost must ! women tend to a life of honourable toil, 
uy Master Bobby's school bill? We trow | which necd not be all weary labour and 
ot, if you have common sense. Consult | sordid care; to a home where the arrange- 
‘our confidential friend, Mrs. Saveall, con- ' ments are not always quite faultless (mind, 
‘srning the possibility of turning your there need be neither dirt, discomfort, nor 
‘ puce lutestring,” and, if she volunteers to’ mismanagement); where there are occa~ 
ielp you, I daresay you will have a very ' sional muddy or dusty footprints, now and 
‘erry day together among the shreds aud! then a smash among the crockery or the 
‘lippings, with Miss Polly in the back : juveniles—the juveniles, who will soil their 
round industriously sewing papa’s stock- pinafores, begrime their hands and faces, 
igs, put out to air, into a ball. And if: tear their clothes, and wear out their own 
rour husband be a “good man,” in the | shoes and their friends’ patience, and are 
zal sense of the word, we think he will; springing up out of the parlours littered | 
orgive the necessity of moving the “ shreds | with toys and schoolbooks to be our future: 
ind clippings” to the other end of the table : statesmen, generals, poets, and philosophers. 
o make room for the tea-board, and will! Jones, at his club, drinking “ dry Cura- 
‘ot be very materially put out of his way coa,” thinks it “‘deuced jolly to live on 
-y the unpleasant smell a bit of silk makes 3001. a-year;” and his friend Smith enjoys 
vhen it gets under the grate. ‘his picture of “ myself fetching the dinner 
In a word, persons who would live on; from the baker’s;” while honest Brown 
}00/. a-year must beware, on starting, of ! writes the pamphlet or the article which is 
orming any fanciful pictures of the homes ; to show up the dishonest party in Church or 
vhich such an income will procure, on the | State (of course, all parties but our own are 
ne hand, and, on the other, of being ap- | dishonest), with Janey and Tommy teaching 
valled by ludicrous representations of what | the kittens to climb into his pockets ; and, 
ae real life is to be. Boy and girl notions | perhaps, Brown is not the least happy of 
f an every-day attire of spotless cambric’ the two. Or Brown's wife is writing a son- 
ind delicate ribbons, of never disarranged ! net, with her foot on the cradle, and baby’s 
‘20ms, and a diet of spring lamb, and straw- ! frock, half braided, hanging over the back 
-erries, and cream (pity spring and straw- j of her chair; but there is not, perhaps, as 
verries don’t last conjointly all the year), | much difference in the relative enjoyment 
(oo generally end in beggary and ruin, | of life between her and the duchess who is 
ven where the income is more than 300/.; | dressing for a breakfast at four o'clock as 
‘nd end, also, in dissatisfaction and indif- | one might suppose. 
arence, if not hatred, because they are; Crushing, wearing poverty is one thing, 
egun on a wrong principle, although ' and no one but a fool will voluntarily risk 
vith every desire to do right. If things it. The necessity for exertion is another, 
vould always remain in their places, if! and few really wise people would wish to 
qwslin would never soil and ribbons never ; be quite without it. Where it does not 
ude, and lamb and fruit be always in| exist we make it, if we have sense; we 
ieason, these people would do very well; | work for society—for national prosperity— 
hey are not extravagant, they are not | for reputation—for popularity—for the mere 
inreasonably ill-tempered, they are not|love of working. What, then, can be so. 
ficious. Dear Alfred or Augustus only | dreadful in the prospect of having to lead 
ikes his cigar (of the best quality) and his|a life of employment? If philanthropic 
norning paper in peace, and thinks it un- | men occupy their time and exert their 
dleasant not to have fish every day; and | energies in reformatories and model prisons, 
sarling Julia or Arabella likes apricot tarts | they may, surely, take as much trouble to 
nd a sufficient number of pairs of delicate | make their sons wise and virtuous. If 
tid gloves; for these things, we take it, | charitable women teach in ragged schools, 
“epresent the strawberries and cream of|they may, surely, hear their daughters 
modern “love in a cottage ;” and so, when|read. Every well-ordered middle-class 
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home is, in itself, the centre of a system of 
social regeneration, and the greater number 
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of such the land contains the fewer will MOTHERS 

thera be of social outcasts, for whose re- | ON THE REARING, MANAGEMENT, AND 
storation wisdom and wealth seem taxed in DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 

vain. SCARLATINA, OR SCARLET FEVER. 


Admitting that we are not sick, hungry, THovucGu professional accuracy has di- 
or in debt, we must confess we cannot | vided this disease into several forms, we 
discover the supreme personal enjoyment | shall keep to the one disease most generally 
which riches can bestow on ourselves or on | met with, the common or simple scarlet 
our families. The gilding, the polish, the | fever, which, in all cases, is characterized 
velvet, the brocade, are so confessedly suc- | by an excessive heat on the skin, sore 
rificed to the world’s consideration, to ap- | throat, and a peculiar speckled appearance 
pearances, that we can understand their | of the tongue. 
being held in estimation by those who! Symptoms.—Cold chills, shivering, nausea, 
acknowledge that to sacrifice to appear- | thirst, hot skin, quick pulse, with difficulty 
ances, to the world’s estcem, is the object of swallowing ; the tongue is coated, pre- 
of their lives. senting through its fur innumerable specks, 

But we have of late permitted this | the elevated papilla of the tongue, which 
view of the subject to be blinked (if one | gives it the speckled character, that, if not 
may use the expression), and these | the invariable sign of scarlet fever, is only 
things to be spoken of as if they were an | met with in cases closely analogous to that 
essential portion of true happiness. For | disease. Between the second and third day, 
physical comfort, light, air, cleanliness, | but most frequently on the third, a bright 
warmth, and food are sufficient. Tor | red efflorescence breaks out in patches on 
mental recreation, our books give us no | the face, neck, and back, from which it 
less pleasure because they are cheaply | extends over the trunk and extremities, 
bound; for what is really worth purchasing | always showing thicker and deeper in 
from the world? Wealth and all its ap- | colour wherever there is any pressure, such 
pliances cannot compete with genius and | as the elbows, back, and hips; when the 
talent, though ever so poor; nay, even | eruption is well out, the skin presenting 
With goodness and honesty, though these | the appearance of a boiled lobster-shell. 
are considered more common attributes.| At first, the skin is smooth, but, as the 
For it is a right-judging world still, and, | disease advances, perceptible roughness is 
however it ruus after its own idols, it is apparent, from the elevation of the rash, 
not so illiberal as to deny that there be|or, more properly, the pores of the skin. 
other deities worth sacrificing to. Depend | On the jifth and sixth days the eruption 
upon it, my dear readers of the male | begins to decline, and by the eiyhth las 
sex, that earning 300l. a-year in buying | generally entirely disappeared. During 
and selling, in teaching, in writing, &c.,| the whole of this period, there is, more or 
is not much more tiresome or less pleasant | less,-constant sore throat. 
than making up a betting-book or swearing The treatment of scarlet fever is, in general, 
at & groom, or even than lounging at a! very simple. Where the heat is great, and 
club and “killing time.” And be sure, my | the eruption comes out with difficulty, or 
dear ludies, that you could grow just as} recedes as soon as it appears, the body 
wearied over a piece of worsted work as | should be sponged with cold vinegar and 
over the darning of a stocking or the hem- | water, or tepid watcr, as in measles, poured 
ming of a set of table-cloths. over the chest and body, the patient being, 

Nevertheless, if you have the good for-| as in that disease, wrapped in a blanket 
tune to possess the three thousand or the | and put to bed, and the same powders and 
thirty thousand, we do not counsel you to | mixture ordered in measles administered, 
take the pilgrim’s staff and wallet, but | with the addition of a constant hot bran 
settle yourself more completely into your | poultice round the throat, and which should 
arm-chair, and consider how you may | be continued from the first symptom till a 
best use it for the benefit of yourself and | day or two after the declension of the rash. 
Society. The same low diet and cooling drink, with 
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the same general instructions, are to be 
obeyed in this as in the former disease. 

When the fever runs high in the first 
stage, and there is much nausea before 
employing the effusions of water, give the 
patient an emetic, in equal parts, of ipecacu- 
anha and antimonial wine, in doses of from 
a teaspoonful to a tablespoonfal, according 
to age. By these means, nine out of every 
ten cases of scarlatina may be safely and 
expeditiously cured, especially if the tem- 
perature of the patient's room is kept at an 
even standard of about sixty degrees. 


HOOPING-COUGH. 


This is purely 2 spasmodic disease, and 
is only infectious through the faculty of 
imitation, a habit that all children are 
remarkably apt to fall into; and even 
where adults have contracted hooping- 
cough, it has been from the same cause, 
and is as readily accounted for, on the 
principle of imitation, as that the gaping- 
gone person will excite or predispose a 
whole party to follow the same spasmodic 
example. If any one associates for a few 
days with a person who stammers badly, 
he will find, when released from his com- 
pany, that the sequence of his articulation 
and the fluency of his speech are gone, 
and it will be a matter of constant vigilance 
and some difficulty to overcome the evil of 
so short an association. The manner in 
which a number of school-girls will, one 
after another, fall into a fit on beholding 
one of their number attacked with epilepsy, 
must be familiar to many. These several 
facts lead us toa juster notion of how to 
treat this spasmodic disease. Every effort 
should, therefore, be directed, mentally 
and physically, to break the chain of 
nervous action, on which the continuance 
of the cough depends. 

Symptoms. — Hooping-cough comes on 
with a slight oppression of breathing, thirst, 
quick pulse, hoarseness, and a hard, dry 
cough. This state may exist without any 
change from one to two or three weeks 
before the peculiar feature of the diserse— 
the hoop—sets in. As the characteristics of 
this‘cough are known to all, it is unneces- 
sary to enter here, pliysiologically, on the 
subject. We shall, therefore, merely re- 
mark that the frequent vomiting and 
bleeding at the mouth or nose are fuvour- 
able signs, and proceed to the 
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_ Treatment, which should consist in keep- 
ing up a state of nausea and vomiting. For: 
this purpose, give the child doses of ipeca- 
cuanha and antimonial wines, in equal 
parts, and quantities varying from half to- 
one-and-a-half teaspoonful once a day, or, 
when the expectoration is hard and difficult 
of expulsion, giving the following cough 
mixture every four hours :— 

Take of 


Syrup of Squills } an ounce. 
Antimonial wine 1 ounce. 
Laudanum . 15 drops. 
Syrup of Tolou. 2 drachms. 
Water : 1} ounce. 

Mix. The dose is from half a spoonful 


to a dessertspoonful. When the cough is 
urgent, the warm bath is to.be used, and 
either one or two leeches applied over the 
breast-bone, or else a small blister laid on 
the lower part of the throat. 

Such is the medical treatment of hooping- 
cough ; but there is a moral regimen, based. 
on the nature of the disease, which should 
never be omitted. And, on the principle 
that a sudden start or diversion of the 
mind will arrest a person in the act of 
sneezing or gaping, so the like means 
should be adopted with the hooping-cougk: 
patient; and, in the first stage, before the 
hooping has been added, the parent should 
endeavour to break the paroxysm of the 
cough by abruptly attracting the patient's 
attention, and thus, if possible, preventing 
the cough from reaching that height when 
the ingulph of air gives the hoop or crow 
that marks the disease; but when once 


| that symptom has set in, it becomes still 


|More necessary to endeavour, by even 

'measures of intimidation, to break the 

| spasmodic chain of the cough. Exercise 

‘in the open air, when dry, is also reqnisite, 
and change of scene and air in all cases is 
of absolute necessity, and may be adopted 
at any stage of tle disease. 


CRoUP. 


This is by far the most formidable and 
fatal of all the diseases to which infancy 
and childhood are liable, and is purely an 
inflammatory affection, attacking that por- 
tion of the mucous membrane lining the 
windpipe and bronchial tubes, and from the 
effect of which a false or loose membrane 
is formed along the windpipe, resembling in 
appearance the finger of a glove suspended in 
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‘the passage, and, consequently, terminating | Such is a vigorous and reliable system 
the life of the patient by suffocation ; for, as | of treatment in severe cases of croup; but, 
the lower end grows together and becomes |in the milder and more general form, the 
closed, no air can enter the lungs, and the | following abridgment will, in all proba- 
child dies choked. All dull, fat, and heavy | bility, be all that will be required :—Firat, 
children are peculiarly predisposed to this; the hot bath; second, the emetic; third, 
disease, and those with short necks and | a mustard plaster round the throat for five 
who make a wheezing noise in their natural ; minutes; fourth, the powders; fifth, another 
breathing. Croup is always sudden in its; emetic in six hours, if needed, and the 
attack and rapid in its career, usually | powders continued without intermission 
proving fatal within three days; most fre- | while the urgency of the symptoms con- 
quently commences in the night, and gene- | tinue. When relief has been obtained, these 
rally attacking children between the ages | are to be discontinued, and a dose of senna 
of three and ten years. Mothers should | tea given to act on the bowels. 

therefore be on their guard who have chil- 

dren predisposed to this disease, and imme- DIARRH@A. 

diately resort to the means hereafter advised. 

Symptoms.— Languor and restlessness, 

hoarseness, wheezing, and short, dry cough, 
with occasional rattling in the throat during 
sleep, the child often plucking at its throat 
with its fingers; difficulty of breathing, 
which quickly becomes hard and laboured, 
‘causing great anxiety of the countenance, 
and the veins of the neck to swell and 
become knotted; the voice in speaking 
acquires a sharp, crowing, or croupy sound, 
while the inspirations have a harsh, metallic 
‘intonation. After « few hours a quantity 
of thick, ropy mucous is thrown out, hang- 
ing about the mouth, and causing suffo- 
cating fits of coughing to expel. 


The diarrhoea with which children are 
so frequently affected, especially in infancy, 
should demand the nurse's immediate at- 
tention, and when the secretion, from its 
clayey colour, indicates an absence of bile, 
a powder composed of three grains of grey 
powder and one grain of rhubarb should be 
given twice, with an interval of four hours 
between each dose, to a child from one to 
two years, and, a day or two afterwards, 
an aperient powder containing the same in- 
gredients and quantities, with the addition 
of two or three grains of scammony. For 
the relaxation consequent on an overloaded 
stomach or acidity in the bowels, a little 


Treatment.—P ace the child immediately ascaa ee sae ed 5 milk pi be em- 
in a hot bath up to the throat; and, on | POYe EWOLOF unree spaces 
removal from the water, give an emetic| | When much griping and pain attend the 
of the antimonial or ipecacuanha wine, | diarrhoea half a teaspoonful of Dalby’s 
and when the vomiting has subsided, | Carminative (the best of all patent medi- 
Jay a long blister down the front of the|cines) should be given, either with or 
throat, and administer one of the following | Without a small quantity of castor oil to 
powders every twenty minutes to a child | Camry off the exciting cause. 
from three to six years of age. For any form of diarrhwa that, by ex- 

Take of calomel twelve grains; tartar | cessive action, demands a speedy correc- 
emetic, two grains; lump sugar, thirty | tion, the most efficacious remedy that can 
grains. Mix accurately and divide into! be employed in all ages and conditions of 
twelve powders. For a child from six to ; childhood is the tincture of Kino, of which 
‘twelve years, divide into six powders, and | from ten to thirty drops, mixed with a 
give one every half-hour. little sugar and water in @ spoon, are to be 

Should the symptoms remain unabated | given every two or three hours till the 
after a few hours, apply one or two leeches | undue action has been checked. Often 
to the throat, and put mustard poultices to | the change of diet to rice, milk, eggs, or the 
the feet and thighs, retaining them about | substitution of animal for vegetable food, 
eight minutes; and, in extreme cases,|or vice versdé, will correct an unpleasant 
a mustard poultice to the spine between | and almost chronic state of diarrhoea. 
the shoulders, and at the same time rub| A very excellent carminative powder for 
mercurial ointment into the arm-pits and | flatulent infants may be kept in the house 
the angles of the jaws. aud employed with advantage whenever 
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the child. is in pain or griped, by dropping |the part. 
five grains of oil of Gilead if a bi healed: pert eae Peer Ce 
peppsrain orice en oa ep BLEEDING FROM THE NOSE. 
sugar, and rubbing it in a mortar, witha| Many children, especially tho 
drachm of magnesia, into a fine powder. sanguinea éainparament ae Geis 
A small-quantity of this may be given in : 
iia ; given 12 | sudden discharges of blood from some part 
eae water at any time, and always with | of the body; and as all such fluxes are in 
. general the result of an effort of Nature to 
_ _ BCALDS AND BURNS. relieve the system from some overload or 
a sec cape : rom the ae is the | pressure, such discharges, unless in excess, 
ne y oF inser rome ens ee pi abies | and when likely to produce debility, should 
cary moe? sould brood wih shen ah aeayaret end 
ew sheets of the best w ing, placed in | the summer or sprin ths of th 
such a position that, in case of accident, | and follow er Sa Wena ck epi hist 
: * ’ ; e of 
rm Hees house may know a once where | drowsiness, ingeaae or oppression; and, as 
ai 80 necessary a remedy. Imme- | such symptoms are relieved by the loss of 
iately on the receipt of the injury, whether | blood, the hemorrhage should, to a certain 
a burn or scald, cover the entire part with extent, be encouraged. When, however, 
a layer of wadding cut to the size of the | the bleeding is excessive, or returns too 
aa laying the flock side next to the| frequently, it becomes necessary to apply 
fold i aving placed this smoothly _ 00; | means to subdue or mitigate the amount. 
aa le ee piece sue or four times | }‘or this purpose the sudden and unexpected 
7 - an : y it ee TT first, and with | application of cold is itself sufficient, in most 
: th age 59eP them all safely, but not | cases, to arrest the most active haemorrhage. 
& rae ,ont fae _. __ | A wet towel laid suddenly on the back, be- 
€ pain, wien the aur 18 excluded, will | tween the shoulders, and placing the child 
soon cease unless the injury should be over | in 9 recumbent posture, is often sufficient 
an important organ, when it may be neces- | to effect the object; where, however, the 
sary to give a few drops of lJaudanum, | effusion resists such simple means, napkins 
reer} to the age of the patient. But’ wrung out of cold water must be laid 
the wadding is on no account to be re-| across the forehead and nose, the hands 
moved till the healing process has been dipped in cold water, and a bottle of hot 
fairly established, when, if the cotton | water applied to the feet. If, in spite of 
should adhere to the sore, a poultice should | these means, the bleeding continues a 
be first applied to soften and remove it, | Jittle fine wool or a few folds of lint, 
any matter that may exude taken up by 4 | tied together by a piece of thread, must 
strip of lint, the surface covered with violet | be pushed up the nostril from which the 
powder, a piece of fresh cotton placed over | blood flows, to act as a plug and pressure 
the powder, and the whole secured a8|on the bleeding vessel. When the dis- 
before. F resh powder is to be added every | charge has entirely ceased, the plug is to 
day, removing the cake formed, when it be- | be pulled out by means of the thread. To 
comes too heavy, by a poultice, and begin- | prevent a repetition of the haemorrhage, 
ning as before till the new cuticle is formed | the body should be sponged every morning 
and the cure effected. When wadding 1s | with cold water, and the child put under a 
not attainable, use the first convenient sub- | course of steel wine, have open-air exer- 
stance at hand to exclude the air. _OF | cise, and, if possible, salt-water bathing. 
ordinary means, the best and rendiest is a 
good coat of flour from the dredging-box ; | - BRUISES, LACERATIONS, AND CUTS. 
violet powder, finely-powderedchalk, starch, ; © Wherever the bruise may be, or how- 
bark, or any subtle and inert powder, all of | ever swollen or discoloured the skin may 
which are to be applied and kept on in the | become, two or three applications of the 
manner described for wadding. extract of lead, kept to the part by means 
For trivial burns on the hands or fingers | of lint, will, in an hour or little more, re- 
apply a piece of lint or linen well wetted | move all pain, swelling, and tenderness. 
with the extract of lead, and secure it on | Simple or clean cuts only require the edges 
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of the wound to be placed in their exact | the throat, or muscles round a joint, by 
situation, drawn close together, and secured | exciting a greater flow of blood to the skin 
there by one or two slips of adhesive | over the affected part. As the real agent 
plaster. When the wound, however, is| of relief is heat, the fomentation should 
jagged, the flesh or cuticle lacerated, the | always be as hot as it can comfortably be 


parts are to be laid as smooth and regular 
as possible, and a piece of lint, wetted in 
the extract of lead, laid upon the wound, 


borne, and, to insure effect, should be re- 
peated every half hour. 
Cold, when applied in excess to the body, 


a piece of greased lint placed above it to | drives the blood from the surface to the 
prevent the dressing sticking, the whole ' centre, reduces the pulse, makes the breath- 
covered over to protect from injury, and | ing hard and difficult, produces coma, and, 
the part dressed in the same manner once | if long-continued, death. But when medi- 


a-day till the cure is effected. 


BATHS AND FOMENTATIONS. 


All fluid applications to the body are 
exhibited either in a hot or cold form, and 


the object for which they are administered - 
is to produce a stimulating effect over the 
entire, or a part of the system; forthe. 
effect, though differently obtained, and - 
varying in degree, is the same in principle, ' 


whether procured by hot or cold water. 


t 


| cinally used, it excites a reaction on the 
‘surface equivalent to a stimulating effect; 
as in some cases of fever, when the body 
‘has been sponged with cold water, it 
excites, by reaction, increased circulation 
on the skin. Cold is sometimes used to 
keep up a repellant action, as, when local 
inflammation takes place, a remedy is ap- 
plied which, by its benumbing and astrin- 
gent effect, causes the blood, or the excess 
of it in the part, to recede, and, by con- 


Heat.—There are three forms in which | tracting the vessels, prevents the return of 
heat is universally applied to the body— : any undue quantity, till the affected part 
that of the tepid, warm, and vapour bath; ; recovers its tone; such remedies are called 
but as the first is too inert to be worth | Lotions, and should, when used, be applied 
notice, and the last dangerous and inappli- | with the same persistency as the fomenta- 
cable, except in public institutions, we ! tion; for, as the latter should be renewed as 
shall confine our remarks to the really ' of&en as the heat passes off, so the former 
efficacious and always attainable one—the should be applied as often as the heat from 

Warm and Hot Bath—These baths are | the skin deprives the application of its cold. 
used whenever there is congestion, or ac- | NOTICE. 
cumulation of blood in the internal organs, | The termination of the volume has ne- 
causing pain, difficulty of breathing, or’ cessitated the abrupt closing of these 
stupor, and are employed, by their stimu-! papers, but we shall take an early oppor- 
lating property, to cause a rush of blood to | tunity, in a fature number of the ENGLISH- 
the surface, and, by unloading the great | woman, to complete the series, by the 
organs, produce a temporary inflammation | promised chapter on “ Nurses;” and pos- 
in the skin, and 80 equalise the circulation. sibly, from time to time, give such other 
The effect of the hot bath is to increase | medical information as we may consider 
the fulness of the pulse, accelerate respira- i likely to be useful. 
ie and excite perspiration. In all in-' 

ammations of the stomach and bowels, | ; 
the hot bath is of the utmost consequence; ; Tne WOR TASES 





the temperature of the warm bath varies | DEED PE EAD EMD IEEE 00H: 
from 92 deg. to 100 deg., and may be ob- 
tained by those who have no thermometer 
to test the exact heat, by mixing one mea- 
sure of boiling with two of cold water. 
Fomentations are generally used to effect 
in a part the benefit produced on the whole 


body by the bath; to which a sedative 
action is occasionally given by the use of 
roots, herbs, or other ingredients—the ob- 


ject being to relieve the internal organ, 


&5 | if we cannot read her lessons. 


| CUSHION IN BEADS AND WOOL-WORK. 


THE changing seasons bring with them new 


‘ Interests and fresh pursuits. It is especially so 


' with the beautiful season of Spring. The bright 
, sunshine revives the human heart as much as 
‘it does the earth; our cares and anxieties are 
: lightened, happier feelings are awakened, and 
i every glorious sunrise seems to spread its bright- 
ness over life. The heart longs to enter into 
partnership with Nature in her joyous activity fo 
make this world happy. She gives us so many 
loving examples that we must be blind indeec 
Home ig tho littl 
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world of the heart, where the moral sunbeams of 
affection and interest ought to shine, under the 
influence of which true joys and real pleasures 
would always epring up in constant succession. 
The power of diffusing a happy atmosphere over 
home is a gift intrusted most especially to femi- 
nine hearts and hands, and no country in the 
world is so purely domestic as England. This 
proves the value of the gifr, and also, we hope, that 
it is duly appreciated by English ladies. We fecl, 
then, that we cannot advocate too strongly every 
elegant pursuit which produces such a result. 
Wool-work is always a pleasant amusement, from 
ite capability of producing very beautiful articles 
for home decoration. An additional richness has 


been imparted to it by the introduction of beads, 
which contribute much to the effect when the 
We givethis mouth a design 


whole is completed. 


THE WORK-TABLE. 


for a cushion to be worked in the present style, 
which is in great favour, and which will be found 
very handsome. In commencing this cushion, 
the beads onght to be chosen to enit in size the 
cauvas, as, if they are cither too large or too small 
the beauty of the work is destroyed. The outline 
of the design is intended to be in steel beads, and 
filled in with crystal. The centro of the ground 
{is to be bright scarlet wool. The ground beyond 
the centre scroll, up to the border scroll, in darker 
scarlet, and the ground on which the border is 
placed in two shades of a brilliant green, the 
darkest shade towards the outer cdge. These 
colours may, of course, be changed for others if 
they do not contrast well with the general tonc 
of the apartment for which the cushion fs intended, 
but these have a very pretty effect. A cord com- 
posed of the same colours, and tassels to match, 





must finish this cushion when it is made up. In 
working the beads care should be taken that a 
strong thread be used for the purpose; No. 16 of 
Messrs. Walter Evans and doves Patent Glacé 
Thread is the best that can be used. 


MEDALLION FOR COLLAR AND CUFF IN 
EMBROIDERY 


Owing to the present prevailing fashion of me- 
daliions being used for collars, &., we give one 
this month, knowlag a design for the purpose will: 
be acceptable to many of our subscribers, as they 
are not easily obtainable in this fomn, and are 
equally as available for use as if the whole collar 
were given. Scven of these will form a very 
handsome collar. They must be arranged ac- 
corling to. any approved shape. Between each 
medailion a ribbon. velvet is inserted of some 
bright colour, which shows off the work to great 
advantage. The embroidery is in well-raised 
satin stitch on a clear muslin. The spots in the 


scallop look more effective when worked as solid 
spots, than when formed into holes. The contre 
of each flower must be filled in with either a lace 
stitch or net. The cuffs to turn over a full sleeve 
must be arranged to correspond (they require 
three of the medallions). The proper cottons arc 
20 and 24 of Messrs. Waiter Evans and Co,’s Per- 
fectionné. When the set is compieted they will 
be found to possess extreme clegance. 


EMBROIDERY BORDER. 


One great object in designs for embroidery 
ought to be to produce the prettiest. effects with 
the least expenditure of labour when the work is 
executed. ig pesult is often obtained with the 
most shops patterns, when. they have been de- 
signed with a suitable knowledge of this brascll 
of fancy work. We givo an extremely pretty 
Kittie border which unites these twe nt : 
The centre flower is worked in satin stitch; the 
holes are cut out and worked round in button- 
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hole stitch, between which and the centre the | tirely concealed by the beads. Muke another 
gulipure threads are inserted. The interior of | circle of eighteen inches, preciscly in the same 


the scallop is cut out, and the scallop itself is well 
raised in button-hole stitch. 


way. These form the upper and lower circles of 


It has no light as | the basket, and must be connected together by 


well as a rich effect, and is very ornamental for | crossed strings of beads producing diamonds. 


any purpose where a border is required. 
IMuLDA.—The very pretty hanging baskets re- 
specting which you inquire are made in many 
ways, and give excellent opportunities for ladies 
to exorcise varieties of taste. They are not diffi- 
cult; and we are happy to give a few simple in- 
structions, such as our limits will allow. The 
stecl wires now in use for the under-skirt make 
an excellent foundation. Take a length of twenty- 
two inches; fasten the cnds securely together by 
over-wrapping and a few stitches of strong thread, 
and cover it with white ribbon carried round and 
ronnd, Cover this with a string of beads, also 
entried round and round, until the whole is en- 








The bottom is formed b 
nected in the centre, and terminated by a hand- 
some tassel in beads. From the upper circle fes- 
toons of beads are suspended, which look the 
more handsome if they have a tassel placed be- 
tween each. The baskets are suspended by three 
chains of beads. No. 10 of Messrs. Walter Evans 
and Co.’s knitting-cotton is the best material for - 
threading the beads, as, being both svuft and 
strong, it allows them to hang both securely and 
gracetully. The beads are those known by the 
name of the O. P. beads. The greater proportion 
should be clear white. but a brilliant green, intro. 
duced with taste, relieves them adimirably, and 
produces avery pleasing effect. 


strings of beads con- 





Cookerp, Pickling, and Preserbing. 


An esteemed correspondent has sent us the 
folluwing: —The Zimes having recommended 
English ladies to learn making potato cakes, you 
may, perhaps, like a few recipes for the same, 
learnt during my long residence in Germany, 
where they are very Common. Grate two or three 
(according to size) raw potatoes, pound to flour; 
the same of cold boiled ones. Mix together 
smooth with a tablespoontul of milk and a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Press down into a well-buttered 
mould, put small bits of butter on the top, dredge 
with flour very lightly, and bake in a brisk oven. 
Turn oué of mould on a dish for table. 

ANOTHEE SORT, FOR FRYING.—Prepare the same 
as above. Add in the smoothing, which is best 
done in a mortar, a little pepper, the yolk of an 
egg, well beaten, and a tablespvonful of flour. 
Makeit into a paste, adding another tablespoonful 
of flour as you knead; roll it out, cut in slices or 
not as you choose, lay the pieces into a well- 
warmed pan with boiling butter or dripping, as 
for fish. Fry to a light brown, and serve on a 
cloth or strainer. 

ANOTHER Way, TO BorL.—Prepare as before, 
Cnly mixing in with the cooked potato meal the 
Same quantity of flour as you have of the cooked 
potato, half that quantity of grated bread, two 


ezgs, well beaten, and two tablespoonfuls of milk. 
Make into dumplings, and boil ina cloth. These 
may be eaten either swect or sayoury—to serve 
as vegetables or pudding. 

Potato Soup.— Have ready two quarts of 
boiling water. Cut up three or four potatocs, 
well pared, a thick slice or two of bread, six or 
eight leeks, well peeled and cut, as far as the 
white extends, into thin slices. Turn the whole 
into the water, which mst be boiling at the time, 
cover, and let it come to a brisk boil after the 
ingredients are added, then throw in a teacupful 
(not a breaksast-cup) of rice, a spoonful of salt, 
and half that of pepper. Boil slowly for an hour, 
or till all the ingredients amalgamate. Serve. 
This is a savoury and cheap soup, very common 
in France and Germany. Cabbage soup is made 
in the saine way, omitting the rice. Onion soup 
the same, omitting the potatoes and substituting 
bread. 

Sour a LA Mincte.—Three pints of boiling 
water. Mix with cold water two tablespoonfuls 
of flour thin, stir it in, and, when well mixed, add 
salt, three eggs, well beaten, put in by degrees and 
stir all the time. Serve with thin bread sippets 
laid in the bottom of the tureen. If the soup does 
not attain a proper soup consistency, it must be 
thickened by the addition of flour mixed as above 
and added gradually. This soup is fit to serve in 
twenty minutes or half an hour, according to the 
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fire. 
of milk. as fs at 

A Goop Sour.—Put into a stew-mug a leg or 
neck of mutton, with carrots, turnips, and one or 
two onions, a bunch of parsicy, marjoram, and 
two or three quarts of water. Place the mug 
before the fire and let it remain ‘there the whole 
day, turning it occasionally. The next day put 
the whole of it in a pan, and-place it on a brisk 
fire. When it commences to boll, take the pan 
off the fire and put it on the hob to simmer until 
the meat is done. When rendy for use, take out 
the meat, dish it up with carrots and turnips, and 
send it to table. Vass the soup through a sieve, 
skim off the fat, and put it on the fire with a little 
powdered arrowroot to thicken it. When it is 
sufficiently thick, pour in a little sherry wine, and 
season to your taste. 

To Coox Asparnacus.—Cat the white stalks 
off about six inches from the head, soak them in 
cold water, tie them in thick bundles, and boil 
them rather quickly. Be careful not to overboil 
them, as the heads will then be broken. Toast a 
slice of bread brown on both sides, dip it in the 
water, and lay it in the dish. When the asparagus 
is done, lay it upon the toast, leaving the white 
ends outwards each way. Pour melted butter 
over the toast and green parts of asparagus. 

To Cook TOMATOES AS A VEGETABLE.—Cut as 
many tomatoes in half as will make a dish, 
them into a baking dish, with a Jump of butter 


Some add a little chopped parsley or a cup 


| Set them with a fork on to baking tins. 
Put | 
| tin, bake one hour and a half. The same quantity 


COOKERY, PICKLING, AND PRESERVING. 


it pale. It will be found an admirable crust if 
lightly handled, and will answer for many dishes 
much better than puff paste. It will rise in the 
oven and be extremely light. Ten ounces will 
make it very rich, but eight are sufficient for 
general purposes. : 

Drmr Caxe.—Quarter of a pound of flour, 
dried; half a pound of loaf sugar, sifted; lemon- 
pects grated, to flavour; four. eggs, beaten for 
1alfan hour. Bake in a tin, with buttered paper 
on the top. 

Rock Biscuits. — Five yolks and two whites 
of eggs, beat half an hour with a wooden spoon; 
}ndd one pound of lump sugar, bruised, not very 
tine, and beat with the eggs; then add one pound 
of flour and a few caraway seeds. Mix all well 
together. Dut it with a fork on the tins, making 
it look as rough as possible. Bake them in a 
quick oven. 

Licut Bouns.—Two drachms three scruples of 
tartaric acid, three drachms and two scruples of 
bi-carbonate of soda, one pound of flour. Rub 
all together through a hair sieve; then add two 
ounces of butter, two ounces of loaf sugar, and 2 
quarter of a pound of currants or raisins, with a 
few caraway seeds. Rub all into the flour; then 
make a hole in the middle, and pour in half a 
pint of cold new milk, with one egg. Mix ey 

ake 


twenty minutes in a quick oven. For cake in 


and some pepper and salt. Bake them until soft, ! of flour, soda, and tartaric acid, with half a pint 


and then dish up hot. 

To Pickte Rep CasBace.—Cut the cabbage 
-across in very thin slices, lay it on a large dish, 
sprinkle a great deal of salt over it, aud cover 
with another dish. Let it stand twenty-four 


of milk and a little salt, will make either bread 
or tea-cakes, if wanted quickly. — 


| ‘To PRESERVE APPLES IN QUARTERS, IN IoiTa- 


TION OF GiINGER.—The proportions are three 
pounds of apples to two of pounded loaf sugar. 


hours, put itto drain, then put itinto ajar. Take | Peel, core, and quarter the apples. Tut a layer 
vinegar sufficient to cover it, alittle mace, cloves, | of sugar and fruit alternately with a quarter of a 
and black peppercorns bruised, also cochineal | pound of best white ginger into a wide-mouthed 
bruised fine. Boil up together, let it stand till | jar. Next day, infuse an ounce of bruised ginger 
cold, and then put over the cabbage, and tie the ,in half a pint of boiling water. Cover it close; 
jars down with leather or skin. , and on the day following put the apples (which 
EXCELLENT Sort Crust For Sweet Pastry. | have now been two days in the sugar) into a pre- 
—Crumble down very lightly half a pound of, serving jar, with the water strained from the 
butter into a pound of flour, breaking it quite ; ginger. Boil till the apples look clear and the 
sma}l. Mix well with these a slight pinch of salt |‘syrup rich. An hour is about the time. Throw 
and two ounces of sifted sugar, and add sufficient ‘in the peel of a lemon before it has quite finished 
milk to make them up into a very smooth and | boiling. Care must be taken not to break the 
somewhat firm paste. Bake this slowly, and keep | apples put in the jars, &e. 
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In 1852 the ENartsuwowan’ 8 Domzstic MaGazixez entered::on its oareer, 
and the Publisher is happy to. confess that its success, during the past. oe 
years, bas been far beyond bis most sanguine expectations. _. 

In this age of competition and progress, however, it is always necessary 
to sdvance and improve whenever circumstances present the opportunity ; 
and with the conclusion of the Commercial Treaty with France, and the 
Remission 6f the Paper Duty, there became possible the introduction of im- 
provements and novelties in this Magazine, which were before impracticable. 

In the following brief detail of some of the arrangements which have 
been made in. connexion with the ENaLisHwoman’s DomEsTIc Macazine, there 
will be found « = of “things unattempted yet” in any periodical 
whatever. - 

Among the most prominent of the improvements, will be the enlargement 
of the Magazine, not only in the'size, but in the number, of its pages. These 
will be extended to 

- Forty-Exout Paces or Demy S¥0 PAPER OF EXCELENT QUALITY, BEAU= 
TIVULLY PRINTED IN VARIOUS TYPES, FROM NEW FOUNTS EXPRESSLY PURCHASED 
FOR THIS. Magazine, AND RICHLY ILLUSTRATED wiTH Woop Curs.. 

’ Accompanying each number every month there will be— | 

A STEEL Prata, CoLoURED BY. HAND,. OF <THE pean ESPECIALLY DE- 
SIGHED AND, PREPARED, IN Papis. | , 

_ A Parreny FOR. BERuin Woot W ORK, PRINTE D IN, FROM TEN TO TWENTY 
conouns, FROM ORIGINAL BERIIN DESIGNS. a. 

A Lancs Szrapate, Suzet, on: CoLourep Parse (two fest ‘six tnaliée 
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TO THOSE WHO HAVE FRIENDS AND LEfQURE. 


Secs nara etiatstoconmsae 


LIST OF THE PRIZES 
Will be Given 
TO ALL WHO OBTAIN SUBSCRIBERS FOB 
BEETON’S BOOKS 


FAMILY READING AND REFERENCE. 





Tue following liberal tariff of prizes, which will be given to all who 
obtain subscribers to Beeton’s Books, has been carefully drawn up hy the 
Publisher of the various works here enumerated; and he very respectfully 
begs to commend it to the attention of all those who have friends and leisure, 
a8 8 meaus whereby they can very profitably employ themeelves, at the same ; 
time that they are introducing to families books of a practical and useful 
nature, and of the very best moral tendency. 


A Gold Watch, value Ten Guineas, These Lista of Su bacribers will.de te 
will ba given to cvety person who obtains | ceived by the Publishcr.sf ary ti _ — 
200 s bers for the LEnglishwoman’s payinents need only be nrade with 
Domestic Magazine, Beeton’s Dictionary of f more convenfent, cyte apie a2 
Universal Information, or Beeton'’s of | paid In advance, monthly. 

Household Laps Forbes Example Thus, yearly, or yearly. alee has : 

if any person swbacribers for kept open as long as may 

the “ Englishwoman’s omortis Magazine,” | Thus, any one desirmg a G = 
60 for “ Beeton’s Dicttonary of Universal | case, may forward at first the p2 
Information,” and 50 for “ Beeton’s Book of | subscribera, at another thné 1 bere, 
Household Management,” he would be en- | and then 8 pegebree | when the reqnisite 


titled to reccivé the 10 Guinea Gold Watch. | number will be Eaghre On pelo shoe 
subscri the same 
In the a's wey, registered ethac credit of the persons gend- 
noe ld Watch, value Five Guineas, | ing them, and an acknowledgment promptly 
Il be given to ev person who obtalns retu: ned by the Publisher for the namber ae 
100 subscribers for “ n’s Books. cribers' names and the amount of casiz 


teh, neas soe ed. 

wil to given to every person who obtain The subscriptions neccasury for cach work 

60 subscribers. are as under:— : 
8. e 


A Gold Pencilecase, value Two | 12 Nambersof the“ lagtishwoman's 
Guiness, will be Ld Me to every person who Domestic Magazine,” at 6d. (let 
ae 40 subscribers. Part published May tet, 1800) ‘ 6 0 


A @iiver Pencil-case, value One | 94 Parts of “ ae 8 Diction 
Guinea, will be given to every person who Universal Informetion,” 


(Ist Part at hed ha ist, 188 6 0 
pe eaesaiceesy ; ‘ Partsot E oetoy ‘a Boat of Hou 
Beautiful Steel Engraving, value 1 ement,” a ot 
Hatf-a-Guinea, will be given to every per- Part pa ened Nov, iat, 3619) _ 46 
son who obtains 10 subscribors. ate All are Published Monthly. 


The books will be sent, post free, te-any address, and the Prizcs forwarded an saon as the 
gisectetons for the whole works are paid, s0 that any person advancing the whole of the 
money can have his prize nt once. 





A Specimen Number sent, post free, at the publighed price, and Pro- 
spectuses, detailing in full all the particulars relative to “ Beeton’s Books,” 
can be kat gratis, and post free, from the Publisher, 


8. 0. BEETON, 18, BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, B.C. 


